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PREF ACE 


As more than twenty years have elapsed, sinoe the flrst publlcation of thia 
Qnunmar, it can scarcely be necessary, in offering to the pnblio a revised 
edition of the work, to make more than a passing alius ion to ite original plan 
or to the oircnmstances tc which it owed its origin. 

•For some years previous to the date of its publication, the progress of classi- 
cal leaming in Europe, and particularly in Germany, had been such, as plainly 
to indicate the necessity of a, corresponding advance in the manuals of Latin 
grammar employed in the schools of this country. Their deficiencies had 
indeed become so apparent, that varions attempta had already been made to 
foraish a remedy by means of translatione of German grammars; but none of 
these, however excellent in many respecta, had seemed to be fully adapted to 
the purpose for which they were intended. 

To unite the acknowledged excellencies of the older English manuals and of 
the more recent German grammars was the special aim of the authors of this 
work; and to' this end their attention was directed, flrst to the preparation of 
more extended rules for the pronunciation of the language, secondly to a clearer 
exposition of its inflectional changes, thirdly to the proper basis of its syntax, 
and fourthly to greater precihion in its rules and definitione. 

The system of rules for the division and accentuation of Latin words, pre- 
pared in pursuance of the plan which has just been specified, was accordingly 
more copious than any previously found in the Latin grammars in common 
use in this country. For the purpose also of preventing the formation of erro- 
neous habite of pronunciation in the early part of the studenfs course, the pe- 
nultimate quantities of all Latin words occurring in the Grammar were care- 
fully marked, unless determinable by some general rule, and the paradigms 
were divided and accented in such a manner as to indicate their true pro¬ 
nunciation. 

In their treatment of Latin etymology, the authors aimed to render its study 
less a mere exercise of memory, and in a greater degree an efficient aid in the 
general cultivation of the mental powers. The principal means adopted for this 
purpose consisted in the practical distinction, every where made in treating 
inflscted words, between the root, or ground-form, and the termination. 

8lon 
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PREFACE. 


The third prominem ,»eculiarity of the original w^rL was its direct derivatlon 
of the rules of Syntax from the logical analysis of sentences, and ita distinet 
specification of the particular nse of each of the several words of which a sen- 
tence is composed. This raethod of treating syntax—a method previously un- 
known in the schools of this country—has, since that period, been extensively 
adopted, and in some instances greatly extended, particularly in a portion of 
the English grammars recently published in this country, and has probably 
contributed more to the advancement of grammatical Science, than any otlier 
innovation of modera times. 

The errors noticed in the original work have been corrected, as successive 
editions have issued from the press, but no opportunity has occurred, until the 
present, of thoroughly revising it in every part Two years of continuous 
labor have now been devoted to its revision, and to the purpose of rendering 
it conformable in ali respects to the advanced position which it originally 
aspired to occupy. • 

In all the modifications which have now been made, I have aimed to accom- 
plish these two purposes—to preserve, as far aa possible, the identity of the 
work, and at the same time to bring it as near, as should be practicable, to the 
present state of philological Science. Hence, while I have made no changes 
either in language or arrangement, but such as appeared to me quite neces- 
sary, I have omitted none which logical accuracy or requisite fulness of ex- 
planation seemed to demand. In doing even this it soon became evident, that 
the changes and additions must be more numerous, than would well consist 
with the convenient use of the old and the new editions in the same classes. 
Though not insensible of the trouble occasioned to the teacher by altera- 
tions in a familiar text-book, I could not but suppose, that such modifications 
as the progress of the last twenty years had rendered necessary, would stili be 
welcomed by him, notwithstanding the personal inconvenience arising from 
the disturbance of his previous associations. To his pupils, who will liave 
known no other form of the Grammar, than that in which it now appears, the 
work, it is believed, will not only be as easy of comprehension in its new, as 
in its old form, but in its praotical application far more satisfactory. 

Of the minor changes and additions occurring on almost every page, and 
even of the occasional reairengement of small portions of the materials, it is 
unnecessary to speak parti ,olarly. The student familiar with former editions 
«vili at once detect these slight modifications, and nota them in his memory 
for future use; and though he may fail to find a rale, exception, or remark on 
the page where he has been.wont to see it, he will stili meet with it in the 
same relative position,—in the same section and subdivision of the section in 
which it formerly appeared. 

In the department of OrthoCpy will now be found sonre account of the Con 
tinental mode of pronounoing Latin; and, by means of the joint exhibition of 
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PREFACE. 


this and of the English methods, the student will be able to use the Grammar 
with equal facillty, whether choosing to adhere to the usual pronunciation of 
English and American scholars, or preferring that of the Continental schools. 

In the Etymology of nouns, no other alteration need be specified, except the 
introduction, in the third declension, of “ Rules for forming the nominative 
singular from the root.” These are copied, in a modified form, from the edi- 
tor’s First Latin Book. In themselves they are of considerable utility in 
showing the mutual relatione between the sounds of certain letters, and they 
are also closely connected with corresponding changes in some of the verbal 
roots. In the Etymology of adjectivos, besides the minor modifications alrpady 
alluded to, a few changes in arrangement have been made in those sectione 
which lelate to Comparison. To pronouns have been added some remarks on 
Pronominal Adjectives, which seemed to require a more particular notice, 
than they had hferetofore received, both in their relation to each other and 
to the Adverbia! Correlatives. The Etymology of particles has been treated 
somewhat more fully than in former editions—a fulness especially observable 
in relation to adverbs and conjunctions, and which was rendered necessary 
by the more extended treatment of those particles in the revised Syntax. 

In almost every section of the Syntax the student will meet with modifica¬ 
tions and especially with additions, which, as in other parts of the work, are 
introduced in such a manner as seldom to interfere with the references made 
to former editions in the series based upon this Grammar. The principal ex- 
ception to the latter remark is to be found in sections 247—261, which relate 
to certain uses of the ablative. 

A comparison of the Prosody in the present and former editions will show, 
that it has been revised with minute care in every part. Similar attention has 
also been given to the Appendix, in which will be found some additions relat- 
ing to Roman Money, Weights and Measures. For the greater convenience of 
. he student the Index in this edition has been much enlarged. 

In conclusion, I would briefly indicate the principal sources from which 
have been derived the various additions and corrections, to which allusion has 
been made. In preparing the original work, the earlier editions of Zumpt’» 
Grammar were consulted at almost every step, and while frequent use was 
made of the grammars of Scheller, Grant, Adam, Ruddiman, Hickie and 
otfcers, the treatises of Zumpt were even then regarded as the most valuable 
embodiment of the principies of Latin philology. It was therefore natura! 
and almost unavoidable, in revising a work which had in so many points re¬ 
ceived both its form and its substance from the earlier labors of that distin- 
guished grammarian, to look to his maturer works for many of the materials 
b\ means of which our original sketch should be made more complete. 
Aocordingly I have constantly consulted the last edition c his Grammar, 
fcrunslated by Dr. Sjhmitz, and have fraaly incorporated in tiiis edition suoh 
1 * 
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of ita materials, as were suited to my purpose In most cases his ideas ha?e 
been either expressed in my own language, or in language so modified as to 
suit the general plan of my work. In the Etymology, and not unfrequently in 
the Syntax also, the copious Grammar of Ramshom has fumished valuable 
materials; and the Graramars of Key and of Kohner, the latter translated by 
Prof. Champlin, have been consulted with profit and satisfaction. In the 
sections comprising conjunctions, and especially in those relating to gram¬ 
matica! analysis, I am happy to acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. S. 8. 
Greene of Brown University. To the sour 'es already specified I must add the 
Latin Lexicon of Dr. Freund, in editing a .ranslation of which I had frequent 
occasion to note snch matters as promised to be of utility in the revision of this 
Grammar. The additions in the Appendix relating to Roman money, etc., 
are taken principally from Dr. Riddle’s translation of Dr. Freund’s School 
Dictionary. To these references I will only add, that snch other notes re¬ 
lating to Latin philology, as I have made during the past twenty years, so 
far as they were adapted to my purpose, have either been used in my former 
occasional correctione, or are incorporated in the present edition. 

In taking a final le*we of the earliest of the elementary Latin works with 
which my name has been associated, and with which, in my own mind, must 
ever be connected the pleasant memory of my early friend and associate, 
Prof. Stoddard, I trust I shall be pardoned in commending it onee more to 
the kind indulgence of the teachers of this country, and in expressing the 
hope that, in its present form, it will be deemed not altogether unworthy of a 
continuance of the favor which it has so long received. I cannot indeed ven¬ 
tare to indulge the hope, that ali the imperfections of the work have even now 
been removed, or that, in my attempts to render it more perfcct, I may not 
sometimes have fallen into new errors; but this I can trulv say that since its 
first publication i have devoted much time to its revision, and have sought to 
manifest my sense of the kindness with wh;ch it has been received, by doing 
ali in my power to render it less unworthy cf pub‘io 'avor. 

E. A VNDBEVfik 


tfno Britain, CbfW., Oct., 1W7. 
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LATTN GRAMMAR 


i 1. The Latin language is the language spoken by the an* 
cient Romans. Latin Grammar teaches the principies of the 
Latin language. These relate, 

1. To it» written charactere; 

2. To its pronunciation; 

3. To the classification and derivation of ite words; 

4. To the construction of its sentences; 

5. To the quantity of ite syllables, and its versification. 

The first part is called Orthography; the second, Orthoepy; the 
third, Etymology; the fourth, Syntax; and the fiffch, Prosody. 


ORTHOGRAPBTi. 


§ 2, Orthography treats of the letters, and other character® 
of written language, and the proper mode of spelling words. 

1. The Latin alphabet consiste of twenty-five letters. They have 
the same names as the corresponding charactere in English. They 
are A, a; B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e; F, f; G, g; H, h; I, i; J, j; 
K, k; L, 1; M, m; N. dj O, o; P, p; Q, q; R, r; S, s; T, t; 0, u; 
V, y; X, x; Y, y; 

2. The Romans used only the capital letters. 

8. / and j were anciently but one character, as were likewise u and v. 

4. W is not found in Latin words, and k occurs only at the begjinnmg of a 
few words before a, and eyen in these c is commonlv used, except in their ab- 
breviated form; as, K or Kal. for Kalenda or Cedenda, the Calends. 

6. F and z are fqund only in words derived from the Greek. 

6. J?, tbougb called a letter, only denotes a breathing, or aspiration. 
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DIPHTHONtaS.—PUNCTUATION. 


§ 8—5 


DIYISION OF LETTERS. 

§ 3« Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 


1. The vowels are.a, e, i, o, u, y 

'Liquids,. I, m, n, r. 

( Labials,. p, b, f, v. 

The consonants are Mutes, < Palatals,. c, g, k, q, j. 

divided into * (Linguals, . . . . t, d. 

Sibilant,. s, 

Double consonant», . ... x, z. 

k Aspirate,. h. 


2. X is equivalent to cs or gs; z to ts or ds; and, except in com- 
pound words, the double consonant is always written, instead of the 
letters which it represents. In some Greek words x is equivalent 
to chs. 


Diphthongs. 

§ 4« Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same syl- 
lable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are ae, at, au, ei, eu, oe, oi, ua, ue, ui , uo, uu, and gu 
Ae and oe are frequently written together, ce, ce. 

P UNCTU ATION. 

§ S» The only mark of punctuation nsed by the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of different length, according as it was placed at the top. 
the middle, or the bottom of the Une. The modems use the same marks ol 
punctuation, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and tt- 
§ imi to them the same power. 

Marks of quandty ana of occent are sometimes found in Latin authors, espo- 
oiaUy in elementary works:— 

1. There are three marks of quantity, viz. w *; the first de¬ 
notes that the vowel over which it stands is short; the second, that it 
is long; the third, that it is doubtful, that is, sometimes long and 
sometimes short 

2. There are also three written accente—the acute ( '), the grave 
( x ), and the circumflex (*). The se were used *by the old gramma- 
rians to denote the rising and sinklng of the voice in the Roman mode 
of pronouncins words. (See §§ 14 and 15.) In modern elementary 
Latin works, the acute marks the emphaticsvllable of a word, (§ 1 d), 
the grave distinguishes certain particies fnM^other words spelled m 
the same manner; as, quod , because ; yu<l^whrch ; and the circum¬ 
flex is placed over certain penultimate and flnal syllables that aro 
formed by contraction. 

The diaeresis (denotes that the vowel over which it standB does 
not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel; as, aer , the air. It 
is uaid principally with ae, ai, apd oe. 
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ORTHOEPY. 

§ 6« Orthoepy treat» of the right pronunciation of words. 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language being in a great measure 
k»t, the learned, in modern times, have applied to it those principies which 
regulate the pronunciation of their own languages; and hence has arisen, in 
different countries, a great diversity of practice. 

The various systems now prevalent in Europe, may, however, be reduced to 
two—the Qmtinental and the English —the former prevailing, with only slight 
diversities, in most of the countries of Continental Europe, and the latter in 
England. Their principal difference is found in the pronunciation of the vowela 
ana diphthongs, since, in both methods, the consonants are pronounced in 
nearly the same manner. 

The Continental Method. 

[According to this system, each of the vowels, when standing at 
the end of a syllable, is considered as having but one sound, which, 
however, may be either short or long. Thus, 

Short &, as in hat Long o, as in no. 

Long a, as in father. Short u, as in tub. 

Short e, as in met Long u, as in iuli. 

Long e, as in there. se or ce, as 6 in there. 

Short 1, as in sit au, as ou in our. 

Long i, as in machine. eu, as in feudal. 

Short 5, as in not ei, as i in ice. 

Remark. These sounds are sometimes slightly modified when 
followed by a consonant in the same syllable.] 

The Enolish Method. 

In the followingrules for dividing and pronouncing Latin words, regard has 
been had both to English analogy and to the laws of Latin accentuation. See 
i 14 and 15. The basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in 
nis “ Pronunciation of Greek ana Latin Proper Names.” To pronounce cor- 
lectly, according to this method, a knowledge of the foliowing particulare is 
requisite:— 

1. Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. v Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

3. Of"the place of the accent , both primary and secondary. 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syllables . 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

I. Of the Vowels. 

§ T. A vowel, when ending an aceented syllable, has al- 
ways its long English' sound; as, 

paf-ter, dtf-dU, ti'-vus, Uf-tw, tuf-ba, Ttf-rus; in which tje accented vowels 
are f ronounced asan fatal, metre , ritol, totcU, tutor tyranL 
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SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS. 


§ 3,9 


1. A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has nearly the sound 
of a in father or in ah, but less distinet or prolonged; as, mu-sa, 
e-pis'-tdda, a-cer'-bus, Pal-a-mS'-des ; pronounced mu-zah, etc. 

2. E, o, and u, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have nearly 
the same sound as when accented, but shorter and less distinet; as, 
re'-te, vo'-lo, u-su-i. 

8. (a.) I final has always its long sound; as, qui, au-di, le-gd-tu 

Rxx. 1. The final » of tibi and sibi has its short sonnd. 

( b .) I, at the end of an unaccented syllable not final, has an indis- 
tinct sound like short e ; as, Fa'-bi-us (fa'-be-us), phi-los'-d-phus (phe- 
los'-o-phus). 

Exo. / has its long sound in the first syllable of a word the second of which 
is accented, when it either stands alone before a consonant, as in i-dof-ne-m, at 
ends a syllable before a vowel, as in Ji-ef-bam. 

Rxk. 2. Y is always pronounced like i in the same sftuatton. 

§ 8« A vowel Jias always its short English sound, when fol- 
lowed by a consonant in the same syllable ; as, 

maf-nw, refluum, finf-go, hoc x fusf-&*, cyfnus, in which the vowels are pro- 
nounced as in magnet, selaom,jinuh, copy, lustre, Symbol ’ 

Exception 1. A, when it follows qu before dr and rt, has the 
sounds of a in quadrant and in quart; as, qua-dro, quad-ra-gin-ta, 
quar-tus. In otner connections a before r has the sound of a in 
part; as, par-tX-ceps, ar-ma; except when followed by another r, as 
m par-ri-m-da. 

Exc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the English 
word ease ; as, ig'-nes, au-des. 

Exc. 3. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ose in 
dose ; as, nos, il'-los, dom'-X-nos. 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English; so 
also are its compounds; as, post'-quam, post-e-a ; but not its deriva- 
tives; as, pos-tre -mus. 

Exo. 6. E, i and y before final r, or before r in a syllable not final, when 
followed in the next syllable by any other consonant, except r, have the sound 
of e and i in the English words her and ftr ; as, /er, fert, fer^U-H* ; hir, hir'* 
em, myr^-iw. 


n. Of THE Diphthongs. 

§ 9 « Ae and oe are always diphthongs unless separated by di»- 
resis. They are pronounced as e would be in the same situation; as, 
ai-tas, ces'-tas, pce'-na, as'Arum. 

1 . Ai, ei, oi, and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced separately. 
When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, the i is 
pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has its long sound; 
as, Maia, Pompeius, Troia, Harpyia; pronounced Ma-ya, Pompe '• 
yus, Tro-ya, Har-py-ya 
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Remabk 1. Ei, when a diphthong and not followed by anothor vowel, is 
oronounced like i; as in hei, ym'-neis. 

2. Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw; as, laus , au-rttm, 
pronounced laws, etc. 

Rem. 2. In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters au are pro* 
nonnced separately; as, Men-e-ld-us. 

5. Eu , when a diphthong, is pronounced like long u; as, heu, Or¬ 
pheus (or-phuse), Eu-phra-tes. 

Rem. 8. The letters eu are pronounced separately in the terminations eus 
and eum of Latin nonns, and of ali adjectives, whether Greek or Latin, excepi 
neuter; as, w^-ce-us, mef-us, mef-um, ef-um. In other situations they form a 
diphthong; as, Eu-rtf-pa, The'seus , e'-heu. 

4. Ua, ue, ut, uo, uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like tmz, 
we , etc.; as, lin-gua, que - ror, sua-de-o, qud'-tus, <T-auus. They are 
always diphthongs after q , usually also after g, and ouen after s. 

6. Ui in ctd and huic, when monosyllables, is pronounced like wi, and by 
some like long i. 


UL OF THE CONSONANTS. 

§ 10 « The consonants have, in general, the same power in 
Latin as in English words. 

The following cases, however, require particular attention. 

c. 

C has the sound of 8 before e, t, and y, and the diphthongs ce, es. 
and eu; as, ce-do, cx-bus, Cce-sar, c at'-lum, ceu, Cy-rus. In othei 
situations, it has the sound of k; as, Cado, cru-dus, lac. 

1. Ch has always the sound of k; as, charta (kar-tah), machina 
(mak-e-nah). 

Exc. C. following or ending an accented syllable, before i followed by a 
vowel, ana also before eu and yo, has the souna of sh; as, socia (8o'-8he-an), 
caduceus (ca-du^he-us), Sicyon (sish / -e-on). 

Rkxakk. In the pronundation of the anclent Romana, the hard sound of e and g nema 
Io hare been vetained in ali their combinations. 

G. 

G has its soft sound, like j, before e, i, and y, and the diphthongs 
te and ce; as ge-nus, ag'-l-lis, Gy-ges, Gce-tU'4i. In other situations, 
it has its hard sound, as in hag, go. 

Exc. When g comes before g soft, it coalesces with it in sound; as, agger 
(qj'er), exaggeratio (ex-aj-e-ra'-she-o). 

S. 

§11. S has generally its hissing sound, as in so, thus. 

Exc. 1. (a.) When si followed by a vowel is immediately preceded by a 
consonant in an accented syllable, the s has the sound of sh; as, Per^-ei-m 
(pei^-she-a). 
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14 QUANTITIES OF PENULTIMATE AND FINAL SYLLABLES. 

(b.) But when m or a followed by a vowel is immediately p»*eceded by an 
tccented vowel, the s or z has the sound of zh; as, As-pa'~n-a (as-pa^zhe-ah), 
Barba'-zi-a (sa-ba^zhe-ah). 

Noti. In a few proper namee, s preceded by a vowel in an accented syllable and fbllow- 
ed by i before another vowel, has the sound, not of zh, but of sh; as, A'si-a (a / -she-a): m 
Sosia , Theodosia, Lysias. 

Exc. 2. S, at the end of a word, after e , ce, au, b, m, n, and r, has 
the sound of z ; as, res, ces, laus, trabs, hi-ems, lens, Mars. 

English analogy has also occasioned the s in C&sar, ccs-stf-ra, im'-ser, «•«'- 
sa, re-sUf-u-um, cat/sa, ro'-sa, and their derivatives, and in some other words, 
to tuke the sound of z. Cces-a-re'-a, and the oblique cases of Ooesar, reiain the 
hissing sound; so likewise the compounds of trans ; as, trans’-e~o. 

T. 

§13. l. T, following or ending an accented syllable before t 
followed by a vowel, has the sound of sh ; as, rado (ra'-she~o), Sulpi- 
tius (sul-pish'-e-us). 

Exc. T, in such case, retains its hard sound (a) after s, t, or x; as, 8al4us'~ 
d-as, Bnetf-ti-i, 8ex , -d- j us: (b ) in proper names in tum and tyon; as, Eu-ryt-i-on, 
Am-pkuZ-ty-on; and (c) in old infinitivos in er; as, JUcf-tCer, for fiec’-u. 

X. 

2. X, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z; at the end, 
that of ks; as, Xen&phon (zen'-o-phon) ; axis (ak'-sis). 

Exc. 1. When ex or ux is followed by a vowel in an accented syllable, m 
has the sound of gz; as, exemplum (eg-zem'-plum), ux-<f-rvms (ug-zo / -re-us), 
inexhaustus (in-eg-zaus'-tus). 

Exc. 2. X, ending an accented syllable before i followed by a vowel, and 
before u ending a syllable, has the power of ksh; as, noxius (no^-she-us), 
pextd (pct^-shu-i). 

Rkmark. Ch and ph. before (A, in the beginning of a word, are silent; as, Chthonim 
tW-ni-e), Phthia (thr-a). Also in the following oombinations of consonante, in the be¬ 
ginning of words of Qreek origin, the flrat letter is not eounded:— rnne-monfArca, gnaf- 
tms, tme / -sis, CtS-si-as, PtoLe-mcP-us, psal'4o. 

OF THE QUANTITTES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
FINAL SYLLABLES. 

§ 13« 1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time oo- 
tupied in pronouncing it 

2. A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
Ume one. 

Rnr The penuUimate syllable, or penult, is the last syllable but one. The antepemsh 
Is the last syllable but two. 

The quantity of a syllable is generally to be learned frem the rulee of prosody, SS 282— 
801 but for the convenience of the student, the following general rulee are here in- 
terted:— 

8. A vowel before another vowel or h is short 

4. Diphthongs, not beginning with u, are ong. 
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5. A vowel before x, z, j, or any two consonants, except a mute 
followed by a liquid, is long by position, as it is oalled. 

6. A vowel naturally sbort before a mute followed by a liquid ia 
common, i. e. either long or short. 

In this Grammar, when the quantity of a ponult is determinwd by one of the preceding 
rules. it is not marked; in other cases, except in dissyilables, the pro per m&rk is written 
ev«r its vowel. 

To pronounce Latin words correctly, it is neceesary to ascertain the quantitiee of their 
laet two syllables only; and the rules for the quan tities of final syllables would, for this 
purpose, be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of enclitics. As these are gen- 
erally monosyllables, and, for the purpose of acceutuation, are considered as parts of the 
wnrds to which they are annexed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to 
become the penult of the compound. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant, the 
final vowels of ali words ending with a consonant, if previously short, are, by the addi¬ 
tio u of an enciitic, made long by position. It is necessary, therefore, to learn the quae 
tities of those final syllables only which end with a vowel. 


OF ACCENTUATION. 

L Of Latin Accents. 

§ 14L l. Accent, in Latin, signifies the rising and falling of the voice m 
prononneing the syllables of a Latin word. It is a general rule of the Latin 
language. that every word has its accent The enclitics, however, have no ao- 
cent or their own, but thev modify the accent of the words to which they are 
annexed, and prepositions lose their accent, when they precede the cases which 
they govern. 

2. The Latin language has three accents, the acute ('), or rising tone, the 
grave ('), or falling tone, and the circumflex ("), composed of the acute and the 
grave, i. e. of the rising and the falling tone. 

8. A monosyllable, when short by nature, takes the aoute, when long by nature, the 
circumflex accent; as, pix, it , pars; dds , jus, spis. 

4. In words of two syllables, the penult is always accented; 
as, pa'ter, ma/-ter, pen'-na. 

Rem. 1. Words of two syllables have the circumflex accent, when the vowel of the pe- 
nuit is naturally long and that of the last syllable short: as, KQ-md, miisd, Id-cS, jit-rls; 
’ otherwise, they have the acute; as, K6'-rri6, d&'0$, R5'^m& (abi.), and ar~Ut, In which 
i is long only by position. 

5. In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long, 
it is accented ; but if it is short, the accent is on the antepenuk; 
as, a-mi-cus, doml-x^nus. 

Rxm. 2. lVhen the accent of a word of more than two syllables falis upon the penult, 
It may be either the circumflex or the acute according as the last syllable is short or long 
The antepeuult can t&ke no accent except the acute, and in no case can the accent be 
drawn larther back than to the antepenult. 

Exc. Vocativesof thesecond declension in i, instead of ie, from nominatfves 
in ius , and genitivos in i, instead of ii. are accented as they would be, if the re- 
jected letters were annexed, i. e. witn the acute upon the penult, even when 
it is short; as. Vir-gil-i; Var-U’^ri, in-gf-m. So, also, the compounds of facio 
witb words wnich are not prepositions; as, cal-e-ffr-cit, tep-e-fd'-cil. 

§ i.v. If the penult is common, the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenuk ; as, vol!-U-cris, phaf-i-tra, ib-\-que: but genitivea 
in tus, in which i is common, accent their penult in prose; as 
u-nf-us, is-ff-us. 
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D1VISI0N OP WORD8. 


| 16 - 18 . 


Rxx. 8. Ali the syllables of a Latin word, exoept that on wMch the acute or circum* 
flex accent felis, are suppoeed to hare th.« grave aocent, and were pronounoed with the 
lower tone. 

1. The rules for the accentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same; as, se-cum, sub'-e-o. 

2. In accentuation, the enclitics que , ne, ve , and also those which 
are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent parts of the words 
to which they are subjoined; as, i-ta, it -d-que ; viarum, vwrum-quc* 

IL Of English Accents. 

§ 10* Accent, in English, is a particular stress of voice npoo 
certain syllables of words. Cf. § 5, 2. 

According to the English method of pronouncing Latin, a word may hara 
two, three, or even four accents. That accent which is nearest to the termina* 
tion of the word, and which always corresponds in position with the Latin ao¬ 
cent, is called the primary or pnncipaf accent, and the secondary accent is that 
which next precedes the primary. The third and fourth accents, in like man¬ 
ner, precede the secondary, and are subjeot in all respects to the same rnles; 
as, ptf-ter, maf-ter, ser-mtif-nes, dom'-i-ms; pe^rid-A-him, con"-ju-ra'~ti-o, op"'- 
por-tot'-ni4/tAe*, ex^ /// -ciAa'''Ai^'AArus'-que. 

1. If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secondary 
accent is on the first; as, mod"-e-rd-tus, toi'-e-rab'-X-lis. 

2. If three or four syllables stand before the primary accent, the 
secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, and sometimes on 
the second syllable; as, de-mon’'-stra-ban-tur, ad'-o-les-cen-ti-a . 

3. Some words which have only four syllables before the primary 
accent, and all which have more than four, have three accents; as, 
mod"-e-rd'-ti-d-nts, toi''-€^ra-bil"-ird-rem, ex-er"'-ci-td'-tiro'-nis. 

DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

VO WELS. 

§ 17« Every Latin word is to be divided into as many syllables, 
as it has separate vowels and diphthongs. 

Rbmark. In the following rules, the term vowel includes not only singta 
towels, but diphthongs; and when a particular vowel is mentioned, a dipn- 
Aong, also, ending with that vowel is iiitended. 

CONSONANTS. 

. 8PKCIAL RULES. 

§ 18. Remark. The following special rules. relating to particular letters 
or to particular combinations of letters, are in all cases to be regarded rather 
than the general rules, 19—28, when the latter are inconsistent with the 
former. 

1. H, when standing alone between two vowels, is always joined 
to the vowel that follows it 

Thus, mi'-hi, tra'-h&~rc, cd-kor$, co"-hor-ta'-ti-o. 

*Them an» te, met , pte, ce One, and dem; as, tute, egSmet, meapte , hicce, Medus, idem 
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2. Chy phy and th, in the division of words into syllables, are con- 
sidered, not as separate letters, but as single aspirated mutes, and 
hence are never separated. 

Thus, A-chil'-les, Ach // -ra-di / -na, Neph'4-Uy Tef-tfiyg. 

8. Gly tly and thl, when standing alone between any two vowels, 
nnless the first be «, and bl after u are always separated. 

Thus, jEtf-lty Ag-laiZ-ruty Af-las, ath-letf-i-cus; — Pua-U^uSy PubAuZ-d-kk, rm- 
putZ-ll-ca. 

4 In writing syllables, x, when standing alone between two vowels, 
is uoited to the vowel before it, but, in pronounoing such syllables, 
its elementary sounds are separated. 

Thus, saa/^um (sak^ura); ax-il'4a (ak-siT-lah); ex-emf-phm (eg-zem'-plum); 
esr-o'-i i 4 u (ug-z</-re-us). 


GENERAL RULES. 

I. Simple Words. 

§ 19. A. — A sinyle Consonant between two Vowels. 

1. A single consonant, or a mute with l or r, between the last two 
wwels of a word, or between the vowels of any two unaccented syl¬ 
lables, must be joined to the latter vowel. 

Thus, t in ptf-ter and au'-tem; th in a/-ther; cl in Hi-er'-6-cle$; q in fr-qua ; 
cr in a'-eris and voV-u-ans ; chr in a'-chras ; r in tol"-e-ra-bil'-i-us ; m in 
mo-lcf-gi-a; l in am"4)u4a-tt/-rirU8; and gr in per"-e^gr^na'-tir-o. Respecting 
ch and th cf. § 18, 2. 

Exc. TU/4 and sU/4 are commonly excepted. 

§20. 2. A single consonant, or a mute with l or r, before the 

vowel of an accented syllable, must be joined to the accented voweL 

Thus, t in i-tin'4-ra , d in vl-de'-tO; th in csAhe'-ri-us ; cl in Eu-clV-dcs and 
lier"- <t-cle'-a; <p ir. accreti'Ais and a-gri&-64a ; pr in ca-pref-6-ius ; q in a-qua'- 
ri-ns ; and phr in Eu-ptird'tes. 

§91. 8. A single consonant after the vowel of any accented 

sj llable, except a penult, must be joined to the accented vowel. 

f hus, m in dom'-i-nus and dom''4-na'-ti-o; t in pat'4-ra; th in Scyth'4-a ; 
and q in cuf-ui-la (ak'-we-lah), and Aq"-ui-ta'-m-a (ak"-we-ta'-ne-ah). 

4. When a mute with l or r follows the vowel of any accented 
syllable, except the penult, the mute is to be joined to the accented 
vowel. 

Thus, cr in ncf~H4er. ac"^ri-vu/-ni-a ; tr in <ktf'-ri-rnen'4um ^ pr m cap^-ri- 
pesy ca$ y/ ^rwnul'-gus, phl in Pttph"4a-g(/-mi-a ; and phr in Apn"-ro-d&4-a, 
Kespect ug phl ana phr cf. § 18, 2. 

ExCEPTIONS TO THE 3D AND 4T & RULES. 

Exc. 1. A single consonant, or a mute with l or r, after an accent¬ 
ed a, ey or o, and before two vowels the first of which is e, i, or y, 
n ust be io*n 3d to the syllable following the accent 
2* 
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COMPOUND WORDS.—ETYMOLOGY. 


§ 22-24 


Thus, d in ra'-dw«, tctf-di- um, me"-di-d / -tor r in fe»"-re-o, C 
ck in bra'-chi-um ; q in re'-qtd-es, re"-qid-ts' -co tr in pa'-trwis, (E-ntf-tri-a 
and r and l in ce"-re-a'-li-a. 

Exc. 2. A singie consonant or a mute with/ or r, a fler an accenfr 
ed «, must be joined to the vowel following it 

Thus, r in lu'-ri-dus, atS-re-us; er in Euf-cri-tu» ; gl in jt/-glans ; and pl ia 
NasS-pli-us, du'-pU-co , and du"-pli-ca'-ti-o. . Cf. 4 18, 8. 

§33. B.— Two Consonants between two Vowels. 

Any two consonants, except a mute followed by Z or r in the casos 
before mentioncd, when standing between two vowels, must be sepa- 
rated. 

Thus, rp in cor'-pus, rm in fvr^-ma and ger-md'nus ; rv in caeler'-ea; se in 
ad-o-les-cens ; nn in an'-nus; phth in aph'-tka ; cch in Bacf-chus and Bac"-cha- 
na'-li-a ; and thl in ath-l^-ta. 

C.— Three or four Consonants between two Vowels. 

1. When three consonants stand between any two vowels, the last, 
oi, if that be / or r after a mute, the two last, are joined to the latter 
vowel. 

1'hus, mpt in emp'-tor, ad-emp'-ti-o; str in fe-naf-tra; mpl in ex-emf-plum; 
rthr in ar-thri-tis. 

2. When four consonants stand between two vowels, two are joined 
to each vowel; as, nstr in trans-trum. 

II. COMPOUND WORDS. 

§23. 1. In dividing a compound word into syllables the com¬ 
ponent parts are to be separated, if the former part ends with a con¬ 
sonant ; as, ab-es-se, in-ers , cir-cum-er-ro , su-per-est, sub’-l-tus, pres¬ 
ter'-e-a, trans'-l-tur, sub'-stru-o. So, also, if a consonant is inserted to 
prevent hiatus, it is joined to the preceding vowel; as, prod'-e-o, raf- 
e-o, sed-W-i-o. 

2. But if the former part either ends with a vowel, or has dropped 
its termination, it is to be divided like a simple word; as, def -e-ro , 
dil'-X-gens, be-nev-o-lus, praes-to, eg-o-met; — po-tes, po-tes'-tis , an"-i- 
mad~ver'-to y ve-ne-o (from venum , co), mag-nan-l-mus, am-ba‘-ges y 
lon-gie-vus. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

§ 24. 1. Etymology treats of the different classes of words, 

their derivation, and their vario is infle ‘tions. 

2. The classes, into which words ars divided in referet te to their significa* 
tion are called Parts of Speeck. 
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3. The parts of speech in Latin are tight— Subsi tntive or 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunc - 
foVm, and Interjection. 

4. The first four are inflected ; the last four, whieh are sometimefl 
called Particles, are not inflected , except that some adverbs change 
tlieir termination to express eomparison. • 

Bkm. Subetantives, pronouns, and adjectivas are often included by grammarians su¬ 
der the general term nouns; but, in this Onuum&r, the word noun to ueed as synooy- 
mous with substantive only. 

1. To verba belong Participles , Gerunds, and Supines , 
wliich partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection of the 
noun. 

2. Inflection , in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter¬ 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds— declension, conjuga- 
tion, and comparison. 

8. N *>uns, adjectivos, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and supines, 
are declined; verbs are conjugated , and adjectives and adverta are 
compared. 


NOUNS. 

§ 86 . 1. A substantive or noun is the name of an object. 

2. A proper noun is the name of an individual object; as, 
CcEsar ; Roma, Rome; Tiberis, the Tiber. 

3. A common or appellative noun is the name of a class of 
objects, to each of whieh it is alike applicable; as, homo, man or 
a man ; avis, a bird ; quercus , an oak ; leo, a lion; mendacium, 
a falsehood. 

4. A collective noun is one whieh, in the singular number, de¬ 
notes a collection of individuals ; as, exercitus, an army. 

Rem. 1. The following are examples of nouns used as collectivos, vis. exercitus, gtm 
juventus, multit&lo, nobilitas , plebs , popHUus, turba , vis, and vulgus. 

5. An abstract noun is the name of a quality, action, or othei 
attribute; as, bonitas, goodness ; gaudium, joy; festinatio, haste 

Rkm. 2. A concrete, in distinction from an abstract noun, is one whieh denotes an ob¬ 
ject that tas an actu&l and independent existence; as, ROma , hdmo, populus, fem*n. 

6. A material noun is the name of a substance considered in 
(he gi-oss; as, lignum, wood ; ferrum, iron ; cibus, food. 

Rem. 8. Proper, abstract, and material nouns becorae common, when em- 
ployed to denote one or more of a class of objects. A verb in tae infinitive 
Eiood is often used as an abstract noun 

7. To nouns belong gender, number, and case. 

Rem. 4. Adjectives and participles have likewise ii flerent ge.iders, num- 
bers, and cases, corrosponding “o tnose of nouns. 
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GENDER. 

§ 97. 1. The g nder of a noun is its distinction in regard to 

sex. 

2. Nouns have three genders—the masculine , the feminine , and 
the neuter . 

8. The gender of Latin nouns' is either natura! or cjrammatical 

4. Those nouns are naturally masculine or feminme, which are used to de¬ 
signate the sexes; as, vir, a man; mulier, a woman. 

6. Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, though denoting 
objecte that are neither male nor female, take adjectives of the form appropriat- 
ed to nouns denoting the sexes. 

Thus, dominus, a lord, is naturally masculine, because it denotes a male; but sermo, 
tpeeoh, is grammatically masculine, because. though not indicative of sex, it takes aa 
adjective of that form which is appropriated to nouns denoting males. 

0. The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on their significa- 
tion, or on their declension and termination. The following are the general rules 
of gender, in reference to signifcation. Many exceptione to them, on account 
of termination, occur: these will be specified under the several declensions. 

§ 98. Masculines. 1. Names, proper and appellative, ot 
all male beings are masculine ; as, Homerus, Homer; pater , a 
father; consui, a consul; equus , a horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the general name under which they ue 
oomprehended; hence, 

2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, because 
fluvius , ventus, and mensis, are masculine; as, Tiberis , the Tiber; 
Aquilo, the north wind; Aprilis, April. 

Exc. Styx and some names of rivers in a and e are feminine. §§ 62, and 41,1. 

.1. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because mons is mascu¬ 
line; as, Othrys, a mountain of Thessaly; but they usually follow the gender 
of their termination; as, hic * Atlas, hcec Ida, hoc Soracte. 

§ 39. Fkminines. 1. Names, proper and appellative, of 
all female beings are feminine; as, Helena, Helen; mater, a 
mother; juvenca, a heifer. 

2. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, poema, 
and gems, are feminine ; because terra, urbs , arbor , planta , navis, in- 
sala, fabiUa, and gemma, are feminine; as, 

JEgtgptus, Egypt; Corinthus, Corinth; pirus, a pear-tree; nardus, spikenard; 
Centaurus, the ship Centaur; Simos, the name of an island; Eunuchus, the 
Eunuch, a comedy of Terence; amethystus, an amethyst 

EXo. Names of countries and islands in itm, i, and (plur.) a, Orum, are neuter.—Names 
of towns in *, Orum; four in o, Onis, vis. Trustno, Hippo, Narbo, and Sulmo, with Tunes, 
Taras, and CanOpus, are masculine. Names of towns in um or on, i, and (plur.) a, Orum; 
those in e and wr of the third declension, indeclin&ble nouns in i and y, and some barba- 
rous names, as Suthul , Hispul and Gadir are neuter.—Names of trees and plants in er of 
the third declension, ($ 00), with baccar and rdbur are neuter. A few namee in us, t, (§ 60), 
With oleaster , pinaster, Styrax and i tnSdo are masculine.—A few names of gems in io, i, 
are also masculine. 


•To distingalsh the gender of Latin nouns, grammariana write hic before the maseu* 
Mne, hoK beibre the fbmuiine, and hoc b?4ore the neuter. 
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§30. Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words a TU 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things animate, 
are said to be of the common gender; if things inanimate, of the 
doubtful gender. 

Of the former are pdrens, a parent; 6o«, an ox or cow: of the latter, fnis, aa 
end 


The following nonna are of the common gender:— 


Adolescens, a youth. 
Affinis, a relative by mar- 
riage. 

Ales, a bird. 

Antistes, a ckief priest 
Auctor, an autnor. 

Augur, an augur. 

Bos, an ox or cow. 

Cinis, a dog. 

Civis, a Citizen. 

Comes, a companion. 
Conjux, a sponse. 
Consors, a consort. 
Conviva, a guest. 

Castos, a keeper. 

Dux, a leader. 


Exsul, an exile. 

Grus, a erane. 

Hospes, a guest , a host. 
Hostis, an enemy. 

Index, an informer. 
Infans, an infant. 
Interpres, an interpreter. 
Judex, ajudge. 

Juv&nis, a youth. 

Martyr, a martyr. 

Miles, a soldier. 
Municeps, a bvrgess. 
Mus, a mouse. 

Nemo, nobody. 

Obses, a hostage. 
Patruelis, a cousin. 


Palumbes, a wood-pigeon . 
Parens, a parent 
Par, a mate. 

Praeses, a prendent. 
Praesul, a chief priest 
Princeps, a prmee or 
princess. 

Serpens, a serpent 
Sacerdos, a priest or 
priestess. 

Satelles, a life-guard. 
Sus, a srnne. 

Testis, a witness. 

Vates, a prvphet 
Verna, a slare. 

Vindex, an avenger. 


The following hexameters contain nearly ali the above nouns:— 

Conjux, atque pirens, princeps, patruelis, et infans, 
Affinis, vindex, judex, dux, milfcs, et hostis, 

Augur, et antistes, juvenis, conviva, s&cerdos, 
Mhnl-jwe-cep8, vites, adolescens, civis, et auctor, 

Custos, nemo, cbmes, testis, sus, bos-tfue, c&nis-jwe, 

Pro consorte tdri par, praesul, verna, satelles, 

Mus-gue obses, consors, interpres, et exsili, et hospes. 


§31. x. When nouns of the common gender denote males, 
they take a masculine adjective; when they denote females, a fem¬ 
inine. 

2. The following are either masculine or feminine in sense, bnt 
masculine only in grammatical construction:— 

Artifex, an artist Fur, a thief. L&tro, a robber. 

Auspex, a soothsayer. Heres, an neir. LibSri, chUdren. 

Eques, a horseman. Homo, a man or woman. PSdes, a footman. 

To these may be added personal appellatives of the first declen- 
won; as, advena , a stranger; and some gentile nouns; as, Persa , a 
Persian. 


§ 33. 1. The following, though masculine or feminine in sense, 

ire feminine only ia construction:— 


Copiae, troops. 
Custodiae, guards. 
Excubiae, sendnels. 


OpSrae, laborers. 

SS& 


Vig* ae, vxtichmm . 
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22 EPICENES.— NEUTERS.—NUMBER. § 33-35 

2. Some nouns, signifying persona, are neuter, both in tLeir termi* 
nation and construction; as, 

Acroama, a buffitxm Mancipium, ) ^ #J . Scortum, ) „ . 

Auxilia, auxiliarie» Servitium, } slave. Prostibilium, ] a P ro$t * tu **' 

3. (a.) In some personal appellatives masculines and femininei 
are disdnguished by different terminations affixed to the same root 
The masculines end in us, er, o, tor , etc.; the feminines in a or trix, 
as, cdquus, coqua ; magister , magistra ; leno , lena; inventor, inventrix ; 
tibicen, tibicina ; avus, avia ; rex,- regina; poeta , poetria. 

f&.J So also in some names of animals; as, equus, ^qua; gallus 
gallina; leo , Zea and leaena. Some times the words are wnolly differ¬ 
ent ; as, taurus , vacca. 

4. Some names of animals are sometimes masculine and sometimes 

feminine without regard to dilf erence of sex ; as, anguis , serpens , rfo- 
wa, ta/pa, coluber and colubra , etc. 

§33. Epicenes. Names of animals which include both sexes, 
but admit of an adjective of one gender only, are called epicene. 
These commonly follow the gender of their terminations. 

Thus, passer , a sparrow, coi-vus, a raven. are masculine; aquila, an eagle, vul¬ 
pes, a fox, are feminine; though each of tnem is used to denote both sexes. * 

Note. This class includes the names of animals, in which the disffnction of sex is 
seldom attended to. When it is neceasary to mark the sex, mas or femina is usu&lly 
added. 


§ 34. Neuters. Nouns which are neither masculine nor 
feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such are, 

1. Ali indeclinable nouns; as, fas, nefas , nihil, gummi, pondo. 

2. Names of letters; as, o longum, long o. But these are some¬ 
times feminine, litera being understood. 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their meaning, 
as, paler est disyllabum; pater is dissyllabic. 

4. Ali infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences, adverbs, and 
Hher particles, used substantively; as scire tuum, your knowledge ; 
ultimum vale , the last farewell; hoc diu, this (word) diu. 

Remark. 1. Words derived from the Greek retain the gender which they 
have in that language. 

Rem. 2. Some nouns have different genders in the singular and plural, and 
ara called heterogeneous nouns. See 4 92. 

NUMBER. 

§35. 1. (a.) Number, in nouns, is the form by which they 

denote whether they represent one object or more than one. 

(6.) Latin nouns have two numbers,—the singulat and the plural , 
—which are distimjukhed by their terminations. The singular num¬ 
ber danotes one object; the plural, more than one. 
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§ 36-39. 


PERSON.-—CASES.—D ECL ENSIONS. 


PERSON. 

2. The person of a noun or pronoun is the char icter uustained 
by the object which it represents, as being the speaker, the per 
son addressed, or the person or thing spoken of. 

Uence there are three persone. The speaker is of the Jirst person, 
the person addressed is of the second person, and the person or thing 
spoken of is of the third person. 

CASES. 

§ 36* Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, are 
denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a change of ter- 
mination. 

Cases are those terminations of nouns, which denote tlieir re¬ 
lations to other words. Latin nouns have six cases ; viz. Nomi • 
native , Genitive , Dative , Accusative , Vocative , and Ablative . 

Remark. Though there are six cases in each number, no noun has in each 
number so many different terminations. 

§37. 1. The nominative denotes the relation of a subjeci to a 

finite verb; as, ego scril>o, I 'write. Caius dicit, Caius says. 

2. The genitive denotes origin, possession, and many other rela¬ 
tions, which, in English, are expressed by the preposition of or bv 
the possessive case ; as, Vita Ccesaris , the life of Ccesar , or Ccesars 
life. 

8. The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is done; 
le, Ille mihi librum dedit, He gave the book to me . 

4 . The accusative is either the object of an active verb, or of cer¬ 
eam prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

5. The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any ob¬ 
ject which is addressed. 

6. The ablative denot e$ privatiori, and many other relations, espo- 
cially those expressed in English by the prepositions with, from, tn, 
orby. 

Remark. The nominative and vocative are sometimes called casu* redi, 
i. e. the uninflected cases; and the others, casus obliqui; i. e. the oblique or in- 
flected cases. 


DECLENSIONS. 

§ 38. The regular forming of the several cases in both numbera, 
by annexing the appropriate terminations to the root, is called de- 
clension . 

The Latin language has five declensions or modes of declining 
nouns, disdnguished by the termination of tlje genitive singular, 
which, in the first declension, ends in ce, in the second in i, m the 
third in is, in the fourth in us , and in the fifth in et 

§39. The following table exhibita a comparativi view of the termina 
tloos or case-endings of the five declensions. 
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34 


TERMINATIONS. 


§ 40. 


Terminations. 

Singular. 

i. i n i m. i iv. iv 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Voc. 

Abi. 

Plural. 

Nom • 80 , i, fi, es, fi, (i&V iis, ufi, 6s, 

Gen. arum, orum, um, (ium), uiim, erum, 

Dat. is, is, ibus, ibus, (ubus), ebus, 

Acc- as, Os, fi, es, fi, (i&), us, ua, es, 

Voc ®, i, fi, es, fi, (ia), iis, ua, es, 

4M is. is. ibus. ibus, (ubus). ebus. 

. Remarks. 

§ 40. 1. The terminations of the nominative, in the third declension, 

are very numerous. See 44 M, 68, 62, 66. 

2. The accusative singular of masculines and feminines, always . 
ends in m. 

3. Th j vocative singular is'like the nominative in ali Latin nouns, 
ex\ept those in us of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural always end^alike. 

5. The genitive plural always ends in um. 

6. The dative and ablative plural always end alike;—in the lst 
and 2d declensions, in is; in the 3d, 4th, and 5th, in bus. 

7. The accusative plural of masculines and feminines, always ends 
in s. 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and vocative 
like the nominative, in both numbers; and these cases, in the plural. 
alvfays end in a. 

9. The lst and 5th declensions contain no nouns of the neuter gender, and 
the 4th and 6th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parta—a root , and a Ut* 

mination. The root or crude form, is the part which is not ehanged 
by inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root The 
root of a declined word maybe found by removing die termination of 
any of its oblique cases. The case commonly selected for this pur- 
pose is the genitive singular. ~ 

11. The preceding tabi? exhibits terminations only. In the flfth declension, 
the e of the final syUatble, hough uncbanged. is considered as belongiog lo the 
termination. 


M. N. M. N. M. N. 

fi, us, fir, um, 5r, etc. fi, etc. us, u, es. 

®, i, is, us, ei, 

®, 5, i, ui, u, ei, 

fim um, em, (im), fi, etc. um, u, em. 

fi, fi, er, um, Qr, etc. e, etc. us, * u, es, 
fi. 5. fi, (i.) fi. e. 
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§ 41-43. 


FIRST DECLENSION.—EXCEPTIONS. 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 


§ 41. Nouns of the first declension end in a, e, as, es. Those 
in a and e are feminine; those in as and es are masculine. 

Latin nouns of the first declension end only in a. They are thus declined:— 


Singular. 


Nom. mu'-sa, 
Gen. mu'-sae, 
Dat. mu'-s8B, 
Acc. mu-sain, 
Voc. 

Abi. mu'-sa, 


a muse ; 
of a muse ; 
to a muse; 
a muse; 
0 muse; 
with a muse. 


Plural. 
Nom. mulsae, 
Gen. mu-sa-rum, 
Dat. mu'-sls, 
Acc. mu'-sas, 

Voc. mu'-sae, 

Abi. mu'-sis, 


musee; 
of musee, 
to musee 
musee • 
O musee , 
with musee. 


In like manner decline 

Au'-la, a hall. Lit'-e-ra, a letter. Sa-git'-ta, an arram. 

Cu'-ra, care. Lus-cin'-i-a, a niyhtingale. SteP-la, a star. 

Ga'-le-a, a helmet. Mach'-l-na, a machine. T6'-ga, a goton. 

In-su-la, an island. Pen-na, a feather, a quili. Vi'-a, a way. 

Note. As the Latin langnage has no article, appellative nouns may be ren- 
dered either with or without the English articles a, an, or the , according to their 
•onnection. 


Exceptions in Gender. 

§ 42. 1. Names proper and appellative of men, as, SuUa, Cinna; poita, 

a poet; nauta , a sailor; ana names of rivers, though ending in a, are mascu¬ 
line: $ 28,1 and 2. But the following names of rivers have been used as femi¬ 
nine: viz. Albula, Allia, Druentia , Garumna , Himira, Matr&na, Mosella , Trebia. 
Lethe is alwavs feminine. 

Ossa and dita, names of mountains, are masculine or feminine. 

2. Hadria , the Adriatic sea, dama in Virgil and Statius, and talpa in Virgfi, 
are masculine. 

Exceptions rs Declension. 

§43. Genitive singular. 1. The poeta sometimes formed the 
genitive singular in di ; as, aula , gen. aulai. 

2. Familia , afler pater , mater , filius , or filia, usually forms its gen¬ 
itive in as; as, mater-familias, the mistress of a family; gen. matri »- 
familias; nom. plur. matres-familias or familiarum. Some other 
words anciently formed their genitive in the same manner. 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural of patronymies in es, of sev¬ 
era* compounds in cdla and gena, and of some names of nations, is 
sometimes, espeeially in poetry, formed in um instead of arum; as, 
Alnea dum, Cce/icolum , terrigenum , LapXthum. So amphorum, drach¬ 
mam, for amphorarum, drachmarum. 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have sometimes 
abus instead of is, in the dative and ablative plural, espeeially when 
it is necessary to distinguish them from the same cases of masculines 
in as of the second declension having the same root ; as, filiis et filia¬ 
bus. to sons and darghters. 

8 
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GREEK NOUNS.—SECOND DECLENSION. § 44-4b 


Dea, a goddess. Equa, a mare. 

Filia, a daughter. Mula, a skt mule. 

The use of a similar terminat ion in anima, asina, Uberta , nato, conserva, ah< 
Bome other words, rests on inferior authority. 


Greek Nouns. 


§ 4 4. Nouns of the first declension in e, as, and es, and some 
alao in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in d are declined like musa, ex- 
cept that they sometimes have an in the accusative singular; as, 
Ossa; acc. Ossam, or Ossan. 

Greek nouns in e, as, and es, are thus declined in the singular nuwber:— 


N. Pe-ner-6-pe, 
G. Pe-nel'-6-pes, 
D. Pe-neP-6-pse, 
Ac. Pe-neK-6-pen, 
V. Pe-nel'-o-pe, 
Ab. Pe-neP-6-pe. 


N. jE-niP-as, 

G. M- nS'-8e, 

D. M- ne'-ae, * 
Ac. J£-ne'-&m or an, 
V. .E-ne'-a, 

Ab. 


N. An-chi'-ses, 

G. An-chf-saj, 

D. An-chl'-sae, 

Ac. An-chi'-sen, 

V. An-chP-se or a, 
Ab. An-chP-sa or e. 


§45. In like manner decline 
AT-o-e, aloe». 

E-piP-6-me, an abridgment. 
This'-be. 

Bo'-r£-as, the north voind. 
MP-das. 


Ti-SP-ras, a turban. 
Co-m6 / -tes, a comet. 
Dy-nas / -tes, a ruler. 
Pri-anP-l-des. a sono/ Prinm. 
Py-rF-tes, a Idnd of stone. 


1. Most proper names in es, except patronymics, follow the third declension; 
but in the accusative they often have both em and en, and in the vocative both 
es and e. See 4$ 80, rv, and 81. 

2. Greek nouns of the first declension, which admit of a plural, are declined 
In that number like the plural of musa. 

8. The Latins frequently change the terminations of Greek nouns in es and 
&4nto d; as, Atrides, Atrida , a son of Atreus; Perses, Persa , a Persian; geo¬ 
metres, geometra, a geometrician; Circe, Circa; epit&me, epit&ma; grammatice 
'grammatica , grammar; rhetorice , rhetorica, oratory,—So also tiaras , tiara. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 

§ 40* Nouns of the s^ond declension end in er, ir, us, um, 
os, on. Those ending in um and on are neuter; the rest are 
masculine. 

Nouns in er, us, and um, are thus declined:— 


Singular. 


A lord. 

A sondn-law. 

A jield. 

A kingdom. 

N. dom-I-nus, 

ge-ner, 

a-ger, 

reg-num, 

Q. dom-I-ni, 

gen'-e-ri, 

a'-gri, 

reg'-ni, 

D . dom'-I-no, 

gen'-e-ro, 

a'-gro, 

reg -no, 

Ac. dom'-l-num, 

gen'-e-rum, 

a'-grum, 

reg-num, 

V. dom -i-ne, 

ge'-ner, 

a-ger, 

reg-num. 

Ab. dom -l-no. 

gen-ero. 

a-gro. 

reg-no. 
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6EC0ND DECLEN8I0N.-EXOEPTIONS. 
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Plural. 

iV. dom'-I-ni, gei:'-e-ri, a'-gri, reg'-na, 

# (5. dom-i-no-rum, gen-e-ro-rum, a-gr6'-rum, reg'-n6'-runi| 

D. dom'-i-nis, gen'-e-ris, a'-gris, reg'-nis, 

Ac. dom -I-nos, gen'-e-rds, a'-gros, reg'-n&, 

V. dom'-i-ni, gen'-e-ri, - a'-gri, reg'-na, 

Ab. dom-I-nis gen'-e-ris. a-grls. reginis. 

Like dominus decline 

An'-I-mus, the mind. F5'-cus, a hearth. Nu'-me-rus, a number. 
Clip'-e-us, a shield. Gla-di-us, a sword. O-ce -a-nus, the ocean. 
'Cor-vus, a raven. Lu'-cus, a grove. Tr6'-chus, a trundling-hoop. 

Note. Nouns in us of the second decletusion are the only Latia nouns, whoee nomina¬ 
ti re and rocatire siagular differ in fbrm. 8ee $ 40, R. 8. 

§ 47* A few nouns in er, like gener, add the fcerminations to the 
nominative singular, as a root Thev are the compounds of g&ro and 
fZro; as, armiger, -eri, an armor-bearer; Lucifer, -eri, the moraing 
star; and the iollowing:— 

A-duT-ter, an adulterer. Ll'-ber, Bacchus. Pu'-er, a bou. 

CeK-tl-ber, a Celtiberian. Lib^fe-ri, (plur.), children. S6'-cer, a fathcr-in-lcno. 
P-ber, a Spamard. Pres'-by-ter, an elder. Ves^per, the everUng. 

Mul'-d-ber, Vnlcan, sometimes has this form. 

§ 48. 1. All other nouns in er reject the e in adding the termi- 

nations, (§ 32l, 4), and are declined like ager; thus, 

A'-per, a icild boar. Ll'-ber, a book. Al-ex-an'-der. 

Au3'-ter, the south urind. Ma-gis'-ter, a master. Is'-ter. 

Fa'-ber, a workman. On'-a-ger, a icild ass. Teu'-cer. 

2 . Vir, a man, with its compounds, and the patrial Trevir, (the only 
nouns in ir,) are declined like gener. 

Like regnum decline 

AnMram, a eam. Ex-em^plum, an example. Prse-sidM-um, a defence 

A'-tri-um, a haU* Ne-go'-ti-um,* a business. Saxeum, a rock. 

BelMuin, war. NP-trum, natron. Scep / -trnm, a sceptre. 

Exceptions in Gender. 

§ 49. 1. The following nouns in us and os are feminine:— 

Abyssus, a bottomlesspit. Dialectos, a dialect. Miltos, vermiUon. 

Alvus, the beUy. Diphthongus, a diphthong. Ph&rus(os), a Hght-house. 

Antidotus, an antidote. Domus, a house, horne. Plinthus, the bose of a 

Arctos(us), the Northern Eremus, a deseri. cohtrnn. 

Bear. Humus, the groitnd. Vannus, a comfan. 

Carb&sus, a sail. 

2. Greek nouns in dduz {h 3<$os), and mitras, are likewise feminine; as, 
tyntidw, an assembly; diamitros, a diam ster. 

* Pronounc*d nt-go' -ske-um 8m \ 12- 
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28 8ECOND DECLENSION.—1XCEPTIONS. § 50-53. 

§ 50. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, etc. are feminine. Bea 
| 29, 2 

ITet the foilowing names of plants are masculine:— 

Acanthus, bear'*-foot. Ebulus, an elder. Rubus, a blaekberry-busk. 

Amarantus, amaranth. Helleborus, hellebore. Tribulus, a caltrops. 

Asparagus, asparagus. Intubus, endive. 

Calamus, a reed. Juncus, a bulrush. And sometimes 

Carduus, a Ihistle. Raphanus, a radisk. Amaracus, marjoram. 

Dfimns, a brambis . Rhamnos, buck-thom. Cytisus, snaiLclover. 

Oleaster and pinaster , names of trees, are also masculine. 

The foilowing names of gems are also masculine:— 

B<*ryllus, a beryl. Chrysoprisus, chrysoprase. So also, 

Carbunc&lus, a carbuncle. Op&lus, opal. Pyropus, gold-bronze. 

Chrysolithus, chrysolite , and smaragdus, an emerald , are doubtful. 

Names of females in um are feminine: § 29, 1; as, mea Glycerium, Ter. 
Names of trees and plants in um are generally neuter; as, apium, parsley; 
aconitum , wolf’s bane. 

Cnndpus, Pontus, Hellespontus, Isthmus, and all plural names in i of countries 
and towus are masculine. Atydxis(os) is doubtful. 

Names of countries and towns onding in um, or, if plural, in a, are neuter; 
as, Ilium or Ilion ; Ecbatana , hrum. 

i st. The foilowing are doubtful, but more frequently masculine:— 

Bal&nns, a date. Grossus, an unripe Jxg. Phas6lus, a Ught vesseL 
Barbitos, a lute. Pampinus, a vineAeaf. 

Atdmus, an atom, and cdlus, a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequently femi- 
rine. 

PelAgus the sea, and virus , poison, are neuter. 

Vulgus , the common people, is neuter, and rarely masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

§ 52. Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends in «i, 
*e' poeta frequently contract it into l; as, inyenl, for ingenii . 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is sometimes like 
Aie nominative, especially in poetry; as, Jluvius , Latinus , in VirgiL 
So, audi tu , populus Albanus• Liv. 

Proper names in Xus omit e in the vocative ; as, Horatius , Horati; 
Virgilius , VirgXli. 

Filius , a son, and genius, a guardian angel, raake also fli and geni. Other 
aouns in ius , includmg patrials and possessives derived from proper names, 
forra their vocative regularly in e; as, Delius, Delie; Tirynthius , Tirynthie ; 
Laertius, Laertie. 

§53. Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some nouns of 
the second declension, especially of those which denote money, weight 
and measure, is commonly formed in um, instead of orum: § 822, 4. 

Such are particularly nummum, sestertium , denarium, medimnum, jugirum, 
modium, talentum. The same form occurs in other words. especially in poetry; 
as, deum, UMrum, Danaum; etc., and sometimes om is iound instead of um • 
as, A hit\m Virg. Cf. $ 322, 8. 
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THIRD DECLENSION. 
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Delis, a god , is thus declined:— 

Singular. Plural. 

N. de'-us, N. di'-i, di, or de'-i, 

G. de'-i, G. de-o-rum, 

D. de'-o, D di'-re, dis, or de'-is, 

Ac. de'-um, ac. de'-os, 

V. de'-us, V. di'-i, di, or de'-i, 

Ab. de'-o. Ab. di'-is, dis, or de'-is. 

Jisus, or Iestis, the narae of the Savior, has «m in the accusative anu « 
in ali the c her oblique cases. 

Greek Nouns. 

§54. 1. Os and on , in the second declension, are Greek ter¬ 

minatione, and are commonly changed, in Latin, into us and um; but 
sometimes both forms are in use ; as, Alpheos, and Alpheus; Ilion and 
Ilium. Greek names in ros after a consonant commonly change ros 
into er; as, Alexandros , Alexander; Teucros , Teucer. In a few words 
ros is changed torus ; as, Codrus , hydrus , and once in Virgil, Teucrus. 

Greek nouns are thus declined in the singular number:— 

Singular. Barbiton, a lyre. 

N. DeMda, Andr6'-ge-os, N. barM>I-tOn, 

G. DeMl, An-dro'-ge-d, or I, G. baK-bl-tl, 

D. DeMo, An-dnZ-ge-o, D. barM)l-to, 

Ac. DeMdn or ftm, An-dnZ-ge-o, or on, Ac. barM)I-tdn, 

V. DeMe, An-drxZ-ge-os, V. baK-bl-ton, 

Ab. DeMo. An-dnZ-ge-o. Ab. barM)I-t6. 

2. The plurala of Qreek nouns in os and on are declined like thoee of dominus 
and regnum; but the nominative plural of nouns in os sometimes ends in as , 
as, caneph&ra. 

8. In early writers some nouns in os have a genitive in fi (ou); as, Menandri. 
Ter. 

4. A genitive plural in 5n, instead of Orum x occurs in the tities of books and 
in some names or places; as, Georgtc&n; Phtlendn arce. Sali. 

6. Greek proper names in ens (see $ 9, R. 8), are declined like dominus, exctpt 
that the vocative ends in eu; but sometimes in the genitive, dative, and accu¬ 
sative also, thev retain the Greek form, viz. gen. e6s, dat H (contracted et), 
acc. id or $&, and are of the third declension. See $$ 86, and 806, (1.) So in 
Lucretius the neuter peldgus (Greek nixatycc, tec) has an accusative plural 
pelage for pelagea after the third declension. $88,1.—See also respecting;a geni¬ 
tive in * of some proper nouns in es, 6 73, Rem.— Panlhu occurs in Virgil, A. 2, 
822, as the vocative of Pantliiis. Cf. $ 81. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

§ 55. The number of final letters, in this declension, ia 
twelve. Five are vowels—a, e , t, o, y; and seven are conso- 
nants— c, L, n, r, *, t, x. The number of ita final syllables etr 
ceeds fifty. 

Rem. The following terminatiors belong exclusively to Greek nouns; via 
ma i y, &n, in, Cm, gn, er, yr, ys, eus, yx, inx , ynx, and plurala in e. 

8 * 
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§ 56. 


Mode of declining Nouns of the Third Declension. 

To decline a word properly, In this declension, it is necessary to know Its b ender, ita 
nominative singular, and oi*e of its oblique cases; since the root of the cases is not al- 
vrays found entire and uuchangoJ in the nominative. The case usually selected for this 
porpose is the genitive singular. The form&Hon of the accusative singular, and of the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plnral, depends upon the gender: if it is masculine 
or feminine, these casee ha ve one fbrm; if neuter, another. 

§56. The student shonld flrst fix well in his memc~v the tei minatione of one 
nf these foras. He should next learn the nominative and gei^tive sii:ju!\r of the wo. ’ 
which is to be declined. If is be removed from the genitive, the reman:der will Mvmys i 
the root of the oblique cases, and by annexing their terminations bO th.s ru>t, ''he voi> 
declined; thus, rupes , genitive (found in the dictionary) rupis, root rup, dative ~upi. x 
bo ars, gen. arris, root art, dat. arri, etc.; opus , gen. odiris, root opir, dat. ope**., *tc. 


Rules for Forming the Nominative Singular of i sia 
Third Declension from the Root. 

I. Roots ending in c, g; b, m, p; u, t, d, and some in r, add s U 
form the nominative; as, trabh, trabs; hi&mis, hiems; gruis, grus. 

Remark 1. T, d and r before s are dropped; as, nepdtis, nepos; laudis, laus ; 
floris, flos. So bovis, bos, drops v. 

Rem. 2. Cand g before s form x; as, wcis, vox; regi s, rex. So vs forms x 
in nivis, nix. Cf. 3, 2, and 171, 1. 

Rem. 3. Short l in the root before c, b, p, t, is commonly changed to S; as, 
podicis, pollex; codibis, coelebs ; principis, princeps; comitis , comis. So d is 
changed to £ in aucupis, auceps. 

Rem. 4. Short i or 6 before r in neuters is changed to &; as, genii' is, genus; 
temp&ris, tem/ws. 

Rem. 6. Short £ before r is changed to t in the masculines cin&ris, cinis; 
cucnmiris, cucumis; pulviris, pulvis; vomiris, v&mis. 

Rem. 6. A few and those mostly monosyllabic roots of masculines and fem- 
inines, not increasing in the genitive, add es or is, instead of s alone; as, gen. 
ru/ris, nom. rupes; gen. auiis, nom. auris. 

Rem. 7. A few neuters add i to the root to form the nominative; as, retia, 
reti; maris, mdr&. 

II. To roots ending in l and n, to some in r and s , and to those of 
most neuters in t, no addition is made in forming the nominative; as, 
animalis, animal; can6n\s , canon; honoris, honor ; assis, as. 

Rkmakk 1. Final dn and fn in the roots of masculines and femininos, become 
p in the nominative; as, sermfinis, sermo; arundinis, arundo. 

Rem. 2. Final In in the roots of neuters becomes in in the nominative; as, 
fluminis, fliimin. So also in the masculines, oscen, pecten , tibicen and tubicen. 

Rem. 3. Tr and br at the end of a root, take S between them in the nomina¬ 
tive; as, patr is, pdter; imbris, imber. Cf. 108, 48, and 106. 

Rem. 4. Short 6 is changed to u in eb&ris, ib6r; femdris, fimur; jecdris, Ji- 
citr; and ?*o6<J/*is, robtir. 

Rem. 5. In the roots of nenters at drops t, and it becomes ut in tbe nomina¬ 
tive ; as, poematis,, pohna: capitis, caput. 

Rem 6. Roots of this clnss ending in repeated consonants drop one of them 
ii the nominative: as, fellis, fel ; fanas, far; assis, as; bessis, oes. 
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The following are the two forma of termination in thiB declension:— 
Singular. Plural 

Masc. and Fem. NeitL Mate, and Fem. Neut. 

N. * * N. es, a, (ia), 

G. is, Ib, G. um, (ium), um, (ium), 

D. i, i, D. ibus, ibus, 

Ac. em, (im), * Ac. es, a, (ia), 

V. * r * V. es, a, (ia), 

~ Ab. e, (!). e, (i). Ab. ibus. ibus. 

The asterisk stande Ibr the nominatto, and for those cases which are like it. 

§37. The foUowing are ex amples of the most common forme ol 
nouns of this declension, deelined ^hrough all their cases. 



Honor, honor; masc. 

Turris, a torner; fem. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

PluraL 

N. 

ho-nor, 

ho-no-r°8. 

N. tur-ris, 

tur-res, 

G. 

ho-no'-ris 

ho-no-rum, 

G. tur-ris, 

tur'-ri-um, 

D. 

ho-no'-ri, 

ho-nor-i-bus, 

D. tur'-ri, 

tur-ri-bus, 

Ac. 

ho-no-rem, 

ho-no'-re s, 

Ac. tur'-rim, rem, 

tur-res, 

V. 

ho'-nor, 

ho-no'-res, 

V. tur-ris, 

tur-res. 

Ab. 

ho-no-re. 

ho-nor-I-bus. 

Ab. tur'-ri, or re. 

tur-ri-bus. 


Rupes, a roclc; fem. 

Nox, night 

; fem. 

Singular. 

PluraL 

Singular. 

PluraL 

N. 

ru-pes, 

ru'-pes, 

N. nox, 

noc'-tes. 

G. 

ru-pis, 

ru'-pi-um, 

G. noc-tis, 

noc-ti-um,* 

D. 

ru-pi, 

ru'-pl-bus, 

D. noc'-ti, 

noc'-ti-bus. 

Ac. 

ru-pem, 

ru'-pes, 

Ac. noc'-tem, 

noc-tes, 

V. 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pes, 

V. nox, 

noc-tes, 

Ab. 

ru'-pe. 

ru'-pi-bus. 

Ab. noc'-te. 

noc'-tI-bus. 


Ars, art 

fem. 

Miles, a soldier 

; com. gen. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

PluraL 

N. 

are, 

ar-tes, 

N. mi'-les. 

mil-i-tes. 

G. 

ar'-tis, 

ar-ti-um,* 

G. mir-i-tis, 

mil-l-tum, 

D. 

ar-ti, 

ar'-ti-bus. 

D. mir-i-ta, 

mi-lit-i-bus, 

Ac. 

ar-tem, 

ar'-tes, 

Ac. miT-l-tem, 

mil-i-tes, 

V. 

ars, # 

ar'-tes, 

V. mi-les, 

mil-i-tes, 

Ab. 

ar'-te. 

ar-ti-bus. 

Ab. miT-i-te. 

mi-Iit' I-bui. 


Sermo, speech; masc. Pater, a father; masc. 


Singular. Plural. Singular. PluraL 

N. ser-mo, ser-mo-nes, N. pa-ter, pa-tres, 

G. ser-mo -nis, ser-mo-num, G . pa'-tris, pa'-trum, 

D. ser-mo-ni, ser-mon-I-bus, D. pa-tri, pat'ri-buB, 

Ac. ser-mo-nem, ser-mo'-nes, Ac. pa-trem, pa-tres, 

V. ser-mo, ser-mo'-nes, V. pa-ter, pa-tres, 

Ab. ser-mo -ne. ser-mon-I-bus. Ab. pa -tre. pat -ri-bus. 

* Prououuced ar^-ske-um, noc'-ske-wm. Bee i 12. 
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Sedile, a seat; neut 


Singular. 

Plural. 

N. se-diMe, 

se-diK-i-a, 

. G . se-dr-lis, 

se-dil-i-um, 

D. pe-di-li, 

se-dir-i-bus, 

Ac. se-di'-le, 

se-dil'-i-a, 

V. se-di'-le, 

se-diT-i-a, 

Ab. se-df-li. 

se-dil-i-bus. 

Carmen, a verse; neut 

Singular. 

Plural . 

V. car-men, 

car'-mi-na, 

G. car-mi-nis, 

car'-ml-num, 

D. car-mi-ni, 

car-min'-i-bus, 

Ac. car-men, 

car-mi-na, 

V. car'-men, 

car'-mi-na, 

Ab. car-mi-ne. 

car-min-i-bus. 

Iter, a journey; neut 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N. i'-ter, 

i-tin'-e-ra, 

G. i-tin'-e-ris, 

i-tin'-e-rum, 

D. i-tin'-e-ri, 

it-i-ner'-i-bu8, 

Ac. i'-ter, 

i-tin'-e-ra, 

V. i'-ter, 

i-tin'-e-ra, 

46. i-tin -e-re. 

it-i-ner-I-bus. 


L&pis, a stone; masc. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. la'-pis, lap'-I-des, 

G. lap-I-dis, lap'-l-dum, 

D. lap'-i-di, la-pid-i-bus, 

Ac. lap'-i-dem, lap'-i-des, 

V. la -pis, lap'-I-des, 

AI lap-I-de. la-pid'1-bus. 


§ 57 

Virgo, a vir git fem. 

Singular. j Hural. 

N. vir'-go, vir-gl-nes, 

G. vir-gl-nis, vir-gl-num, 

D. vir'-gi-ni, vir-gin-i-bus, 

Ac. vir'-gi-nem, vir-gi-nes, 

V. vir-go, vir-gi-nes, 

Ab. vir'-gi-ne. vir-gin'-i-bua. 

Animal, an animal; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma-li-a, 

G. an-i-ma-lis, ar.-i-ma'-li-um, . 
D. an-i-ma-li, an-i-mar-i-bus, 

Ac. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma-li-a, 

V. an'-I-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

Ab. an-i-ma-li. an-i-mal'-i-bua 

Opus, work; neut 

Singular. Plural. 

N. o-pus, op'-e-ra, 

G. op-e-ris, op'e-rum, 

D. op'-e-ri, o-per-l-bus, 

Ac. o-pus, op'-e-ra, 

V. o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

Ab. op^-e-re. o-per-I-bus. 

C&put, a head; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ca-put, cap-I-ta, 

G. cap-i-tis, cap'-i-tum, 

D. cap'-i-ti, ca-pit-I-bus, 

Ac. ea -put, eap'-i-ta, 

V. ca-put, cap'-i-ta, 

Ab. cap-i-te. ca-pit'-I-bi* 


Poema, a poem; neut 

Singular. Plural. 

N. po-e'-ma, po-em'-&-ta, 

G. po-em'-&-tis, po-em'-&-tum, 

D. po-em'-&-ti, po-e-mat'-I-bus, or po-em-fc-tis, 

Ac. po-e'-ma, po-em'-i-ta, 

V. po-e'-Lia, po-em'-&-ta, 

Ab. po-em’ Vte. po-e-mat -I-bus, or po-em'-&-tis. 
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Rules for the Gender of Nouns of the Third Declensioh 

§08. Nouns who9e gender is detatmined by their signification, accord- 
mg to the genera! rules, 4 28—34, are not included* in the following rules and 
exceptione. 

MASCULINES. 

Nouns ending in o, er , or, es increasing in the genitive, os, and 
n, are masculine; as, 

sermo, speech; ddlor , pain;/os, a flower; career, a prison; pes, a foot; 
odaon, a rule. 

Exceptione in O. 

§09. 1. Abstract and collective nouns in io are feminine; as, 

ratio , reason; legio , a legion. 

Rem. 1. But numerals in io; as, binio, trinio , etc., exoept w»io, unity, are 
masculine. 

2. Nouns in do and go , of more than two syllables, are feminine, 
as, arundo, a reed; imago , an image. So also grando , hail. But 
comtdo , a glutton ; unedo, the arbute tree ; and harpdgo, a grappling- 
hook, are masculine. 

Rem. 2. Margo , the brink of a river, is doubtful. Cupido, desire, is often 
masculine in poetrV, but in prose is always feminine. 

8. Caro , flesh, and Greek nouns in o, are feminine; as, icho, an echo. Bibo, 
the owl, is once feminine, Virg. A. 4, 462. 

Exceptione in ER. 

§60. 1. Laver , a water piant, and tdber , the tuber' tree, are feminine, 
but when the latter denotes the rniit, it is masculine. Linter , a boat, is femi¬ 
nine, and once, in Tibullus, masculine. 8 iser, skirret, is neuter in the singu- 
lar, b ut masculine in the plural. 

2. The following, in er, are neuter:— 

Acer, a maple-tree. Papaver, a poppy. Tdber, a sweQing. 

Cadaver, a dead body. Piper, peppei *. Uber, a teat. 

Cicer, a vetch. Siler, an osier. Ver. the spring. 

Iter, o jouimey. Spinther, a claep. Veroer, o scourge. 

Laser, assafuUida. Suber, a cork-tree. Zingiber, ginger. 

Exceptione in OR. 

§61. Arbor, a tree, is feminine: ddor, spelt; aequor, the sea; marmor 
m art i e ; and cor , the beart, are neuter. 

Exceptione in ES increasing in the genitive. 

1. The following are feminine:— 

Compes, a fetter. Quies, and Requies, rest 1 figes, a mat . 

Merces, a reward. Inquies, restlessness. 

Merges, a shtaf of com. Sfiges, growing com. 

2. Alet, abird; cdmes, a companion; hospes, a guest; interpres . an inter* 
preter; mVes, a soldier; obses a nostage; presses, a president; and satelles, a 
ufe-gnnrd, are common, 4 30 - brass, is neuter. 
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$ 62, 68. 


Exceptions in OS. 

8. Arbos, a tree; cos, a whetstone; dos, a dowry; eos, the moming; and 
rarely nipos, a grandchild- are feminine: sacerdos, custos, and bos are common, 
4 80 : Os, the mouth, ani 6s, a bone, are neuter; as are also the Greek worda 
spos, «pie pcetry; and milos, melody. 

Exceptions in N. 

4. Nouns in mea with four in n are neuter— gluten, glue; inguen, the groin 
pollen, fine flour; and unguen, ointment 

6. Four nouns in on are feminine— aedon, a nightingale; halcyon, a kirg 
fisher; icon, &m image; and sindon, muslin. 


' FEMININES. 

$ 4S2, Nouns ending in as, es not increasing in the geni¬ 
tive, is, ys , aus, s prece ded by a consonant, and x, are feminine; 
as, 

atas, age; nubes, a cloud; dvis, a bird; chlAmys, a oloak; laus, praise; trabs, 
a beam; pax, peace. 


Exceptions in AS. 

1. Mas, a male, vas, a surety, and as, a piece of money, or any unit divisi- 
ble into twelve parta, are masculine. Greek nouns in as, antis, are also mascu¬ 
line; as, adimas, adamant. So also Melos, the name of a river, $ 28, 2. Arcas 
and N&mas are common.—2. Vas, a vessel, the indeclinable nouns, fas and 
ni fas, and Greek nouns in as, ilis, are neuter; as, artocreas, a meat-pie; buci- 
ras , a species of herb. 

Exceptions in ES not increasing in the genitive . 

8. Acinaces, a scimitar, and cdles or cdlis, a stalk, are masculine. Antistes, 
palumbes, vates, and vepres, are masculine or feminine. Cacoethes, hippomanes, 
nepenthes, and pandces, Greek words, are neuter. 


Exceptions in IS. 

§63. 1. Latin nouns in nis are masculine or doubtfuL 


(1.) Masc. Crinis, hair; ignis, firc; panis, bread; manes, (plur.), departed 
spirits.—(2.) M:l8c. or fem. Amnis, a river; cinis, ashes; finis, an end; clunis, 
the haunch; cdnis, a dog; funis, a rope. The plurals, cinires, the ashes of the 
dead, and fines, boundaries, are always masculine. 

2. The following are common or doubtful:— 

Anguis, a snake. Corbis, a baskeL Tigris, a liger. 

Callis, a path. Poliis, fne four. Torquis, a chasn. 

Canalis, a conduit pipe. Pulvis, dust. 

Contubernalis, a comiade. Scrobis, a ditch. 


8. The following are masculine:— 


Axis, an cude. 
Aqualis, a water-pcl. 
Cassis, a net. 


Cenchris, a serpenL 
Collis, a hili. 
Cucumis, a cucumber. 
Ensis, a sword. 

Fascis, a bundle. 


Follis, a pmr of beUosos. 
Fustis, a club. 

GliSj a dormouse. 

Lapis, a stone. 

Lemtires, pl., spectris. 
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Mensis, a month. 
Mugilis, a mullei. 
Orbis, a circle. 
Pisci9, a Jish. 
Postis, a post. 
Quiris, a Roman. 
Samnis, a Samnite. 


Sanguis, blood. 

Semis, or 
Semissis, 

Bessis, compounds 
Centussis, of as. 

Decussis, 

Tressis, 


Sentis, a brier. 
Sodalis, o campanion. 
Torris, a jirebrand. 
Unguis, a nail 
Vectis, a lever. 
Vermis, a worm. 
Vomis, a plouyhshare. 


4. Names of male beings, rivers, and months in is are masculine; 
as, Dis, Pluto; Anubis, an Egyptian deity; Tigris, the river Tigris; 
Aprilis, ApriL See § 28. 


Exceptions in YS. 

Names of rivers and mountains in y* are masculine: as, Hdlys, Othrys. 8e« 
\ 28, 2 and 8 ^ 


Exceptions in S preceded by a consonant. 

§64. 1. Dens , a tooth; fons , a fountain; mons , a mountain; and pons, 
a bridge, are masculine. So also are auceps, a bird-catcher; chalybs. Steel; 
cliens, a client; elbps, a kind of fish; epops, a hoopoe; gryps , a griffin; hydrops, 
the dropsy; mirops, a kind of bird. Rudens, a rope, is masculine and very 
rarely feminine. 

2. The foliowing nouns also are masculine, viz. (o.) these which are properly 
adjectives— confluens and torrens , scii, amnis ; occidens and oriens, scii, sol; 
(6.) coni|)ounds of dens — tridens, a trident, and bidens, a two-prouged mattock;— 
but bidens , a sheep, is feminine; (c.) the parts of as ending in ns; as, sextans , 
quadrans , triens , dodrans, and dextans. 


8 . The folio wing are common or doubtful:— 

Adeps, yrease. Seps, a kind of serpent. Serpens, o serpent. 

Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, o diteh. Stirps, the trunk of a Ires. 

Animans an animal, which is properly an adjective, is masculine, feminine, 
or neuter. 


Exceptions in X. 

§65. 1. AX. Anthrax, cinnabar; cdrax, a ravtn; cordax , a kind of 
dance; dropax , an ointment; styi'ax , a kind of tree; thorax, a breast-plate; and 
Atax, the river Aude, are masculine; limax, a snail, is common. 

2„ EX. Nouns in ex are masculine, except fcex, forfex, lex, nex , prex, 
(obsolete in nom. and gen. sing.), and supellex, which are feminine; to which 
add (4 29) carex, ilex, murex, pellex, and vitex. Atriplex is neuter and very 
rarely masculine or feminine. Alex, a fish-pickle; coi'tex, bark; imbrex , a gut- 
ter-tfle; dbex, a bolt; and silex, a flint, are doubtful: sinex, an old person: 
grex, a herd; rumex, sorrel; and pumex, pumice-stoue, are masculine and 
very rarely feminine. 

3. IX. Calix, a cnp; fornix, an arch; phoenix , a kind of bird; and spadix. 
a palm-branch, are masculine: larix , the larch-tree; perdix, a partridge; ana 
varix, a swollen vein, are masculine or feminine. 

4. . OX. Box and esox, names of fishes, are masculine. 

6. UX. Tradux , a vine-branch, is masculine. 

6. YX. Bombyx, a silk-worm; calyx , the bud of a flower; coccyx, a cuckoo; 
6ryx, a wild goat, and names of mountains in ux, as Eryx, are masculine. 
Onyx, u box made of the onyx-stone, and saradnyx, a precious stone; also, 
calx, the heel. and calx, lime*; lynx, a lynx, and sandyx, a kind of color, art 
masculine or feminine. 

Notk. Bombyx , when it signifies silk, is doubtful. 

7. Quincunx, septum , dicunx, duunx, parts of as, are masculine. 
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NEUTERS. 

§ 66 . Nouns endiiig in a, e, i , y, c, l, t, ar, ar, it*, and men t 
are neuter; as, 

c&adhna, a Crown; rete, a net; hydromlU , mead; fac, railk; vectigal, rever ae 
cdput, the head; calcar, a spur; guttur, the throat; pectus, the breast; and fi* 
men, a river. 

Exceptions in L, C, and £. 

MOgil, a mallet, and sol, the sun, are masculine. Sal . salt, Ia masculine or neuter 
in the singular; but, in the plural, it ia always masculine. Lac ia neuter and rarel| 
maaouliue. Praneste ia neuter, and onoe in VLrgil feminine. 

Exceptions in AR and UR. 

§ 67. Furfur, bran; sftlar, a trout; turtur, a turtle dove; and vultur, a 

vulture, are masculine. 

Exceptions in US. 

1. Ltpus, a bare; and Greek nouns in pus (nove), are masculine; as, tripus, 
a tripod; but tagSpus, a kind of bird, is feminine. 

2. Nouns in us, having utis, or udis, in the genitive, are feminine; 
as, juventus, youth; incus, an anviL 

8. Pecus, -Udis, a brute animal, and tellus, the earth, are feminine. Pessinus, 
and Setinus . names of towns, are also feminine. See t 29. 

4. Grus, a erane; mus, a mouse; and sus. a swine, are masculine or feminine. 

6. Rhus, sumach, is masculine, and rarely feminine. 

Rules for the Oblique Cases of Nouns of the Third 
Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

§ 68 . 1. The genitive singular of the third declension of Latin 

nouns always ends in is, in Greek nouns it sometimes ends in os 
and us. 

A. 

2. Nouns in a form their genitive in dtis; as, di-a-de -mu, di-a- 
dein-a-tis, a crown; dog'-ma, dog-ma-tis, an opinion. 

E. 

8. Nouns in e change e into is; as, rd-te, re dis, a net; se-di'-le, 
se-di-lis, a seat. 


L 

4. Nouns in i are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclinable; but hp 
dron'-$-li, mead, has hyd^ro-mel'-i-tis in the genitive. 


o. 

§69. Nouns in o form their genitive in onis; as, ser -mo, ser 
-nis, speech; pa-vo, pa-vo - nis, a peacock. 
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Remark. Patrials in o have dnis; as, Macido, -dnw ; but some have Omt 
as, Eburdne «, eic. See 8d exception to incrementa in 0, 4 287. 

Exc. 1. Noun8 in do and go form their genitive in Inis; as, a-run' 
do, a-run-dX-nis, a reed; i-ma-go, i-mag-l-nis , an image. 

But four dissyllables— cudo, udo, Ugo and mango; and three trisyllables— 
comido, unido, and harpdgo , have dnis, 

Exc. 2. The following nonns, also, have inu:— Apollo; hdmo, aman; nemo, 
nobody; and turbo. a whirlwind. 

Cdro , flesh, has. bv syncope, camis. Anio , the name of a river, has Antoott; 
Nerio , the wife or Mars, Nerienis; from the old nominativos, Anien, and Ne- 
rienes. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek nonns in o form their genitive in Os, and their other 
cases singular, in o: as, Dido, gen. Didus, dat. Dido , etc.j Argo, -w; but they 
are sometimes declmed regulany; as, Dido, DidOnis. 

Y. 

Greek nonns in y have their genitive in yos; as, mtsy, missos, or, by ccrtrao- 
tion, misys. 


c. 

§70. The only nonns in c are df-lec, adi'-cis, fish-brine, and lac , toc'- 
Hs, milk. 


L. A. R. 

Nouns in l, n , and r, form their genitive by adding is; as, conside 
con -stiriis, a consul; c&'-non , can-d-nis, a rule ; hd'-nor, ho-ntf -rit, 
honor. 


So, An'-I-mal, an-i-maMis, an animal, 
W-gil, vigM-lis, o watchman. 
Tl'-tan, Ti-ta^nis, Titan. 

ST-ren, Si-rS'-nis, a Siren. 
DeT-phin, del-phT-nia, a dolpkin. 


CaT-car, cal-c&'-ris, a spuar. 
Cai^-oer, cai^-cfe-ris, a prison. 
A'-mor, a-mcZ-ris, love. 
GnV-tur, gut^-th-ris, the tkroaL 
Mai^-tyr, ma^-ty-ris, a martyr 


Exceptione m L. 

Fel, gall, and mei, honey, donble l before is, making feQis and mellis. 


Exceptions in N. 

§71. 1. Neuters in en form their genitive in Inis; as, JlU'-men, 

flu -mi-nvi, a river ; glu-ten , glu-tX-nis, glue. 

The foliowing mascullnee, also, lbnn their genitive in inis: — oscen, a blrd whieh fore- 
brded by ita notee; pecten, a comb; tibicen, a piper; and tubicen, a trompeter. 

2. Some Greek nonns in 6n form their genitive in ontis; as, Laomidon , Uvs 
medontis. Some in in and yn add it or os; as, Trachin, or Tr&ckyn, Trachinii 
or Trachynat. 


Exceptions in R. 

1. Nouns in ter drop e in the genitive ; as, pa-ter, pa'-tris, a father 
So also imber, a shower, and names of months in ber; as, October 
Octobris . 
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But crdter , a cup; sdter, a savior; and Idier, a brick, retain e in the gen¬ 
itive. 

2. Far , a kind of corn, has farris; hipar. the liver, hepdtis; Lar or Lars, 
Lartis; itor, a journey, has itin&ris from the old nominative itiner; JupUer 
Jdvis; and cor, the heart, cordi». 

8. These four in ur have Aris in the genitive:— ibur, ivory; fbnur, the thigh; 
jicur, the liver; rdbur, strength. 

F&mwr has also femini», and jicur, jednAris, and jocin&ris. 


AS. 

§ 7SJ. Nouns in as form their genitive in atis ; as, az-tas, a-toft 
tis , age; pi-e-tas, pi-e-ta-tis, piety. 

Exc. 1. A» has assi»; mds. a male, mdns; eos, a surety, vAdis; and «di, a 
vessel, vasi». Anas, a duck, nas anAtis. 

Exo. 2. Greek nouns in a» form their genitive according to their gender; 
the masculinos in and» , the feminines in Adis or Ados, and the neuters In Atis ; 
as, adimas , -antis, adamant; lampas, -adi», a lamp; Palla», -Adis or -Ados; buci- 
ra»i -Ad», a species of herb. Arca», an Arcadian, and Ndmas, a Numidian, 
which are of the common gender, form their genitive in Adis. Milas, the name 
* m river, has Meldni». 


ES. 

§73. 1. Nouns in es form their genitive by changing es into is, 
Uis, etis, or etis; as, ru-pes, ru-pis, a rock; mi-les, mil'-l-tis, a soldier; 
mt-ges, seg-e-tis, growing corn ; qui-es, qui-e-tis, rest 

Remark. A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their 
genitive in e», or, by contraction, i, after the second declension; as, Achilles, is, 
ei or -i .* and a few m ce after the first declension; as, Oreste», is or a. 


2. Those which mal 

Ales, a bird. 

Ames, a fowler*» staff. 
Antistes, a priesL 
Caespes, a turf. 

Comes, a companion . 
Eques, a horseman. 
Fomes, touchwood. 


iti» are, 

Gurges, a Whirlpool. 
Hospes, a guesL 
Limes, o hmit. 

Merges, a sheaf of corn. 
Miles, a soldier. 

Palmes, a vine-branch. 
Pfcdes, a foot-soldier. 


Poples, the ham. 

Satelles, a Ufeguard. 
Stipes, the stock of a tree. 
Termes, an olivebough. 
Trames, a hy-path. 

Veles, a sJdrnusher. 


8. The following have Itis: — abies, afir-tree; aries, a ram; indiges, t man 
deified; interpres, an interpreter; paries, a wall; siges, a com-field» and tiges, 
a mat. 

4. The following have etis: — CSbes; Ores, a Cretan; Ubes, a caldron; mag¬ 
nes, a loadstone; avie» and requies, rest; inquies, restlessness; and tdpes (used 
only in acc. and abi.), tapestry. —Some Greek proper names have i it ner etis of 
is in the genitive; as, Chrbnes, -etis, or -is. .Dares, -etis, or -is. 

Exc. 1. Obses, a hostage, and prosse», a president, have Idis. Eeres, an heir, 
and merces, a reward, have edis; pes, a foot, and its componnds, have Idis. 

Exc. 2. Cbres has Ceriris ; bes, bessis; pros , prodi»; and os, oris. 


AU. 

is have their genitive the same as the nomini 
ris. p.ar! a -vis. a-vis. a bird. 


§74. Nouns in is . 

tiv 9 ; as, au-ris, at -ris. the ear; a -vis, a-vut, a bird. 
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S 75, 76. 


Exc. 1 . The following have the genitive in toris:—cinis, aahes; pukis, dnatj 
vdmis or vdmer, a ploughshare. Cucumis, a cucumber, hae iris and rarely is. 

Exc. 2. The following have tdis :—cdpis, a cnp; cassis, a helmet; cuspis, a 
point; lapis, a stone; and pr&mulsis, an antepast. 

Exc. 8 . Two have Inispoliis, fine flour, and sanguis or sanguen, blood. 
Exc. 4. Fonr have itis: — Dis, Pluto; Us, strife; Quiris, a Roman; and 
Samnis , a Samnite. 

Exo. 6. Glis, a dormouse y has gliris. 


GREEK NOUN8. 

1. Gr«ek nonna in is, whoee genitive ends in ios or >os, (iot or tne), form their genitive 
In iAtin in is; ea (a.) verbale in sis ; ea, basis, mathesis, eto. (6.) componnda of polis 
(stcajc); ea, metropblis, Neapdlis, etc.; and (e.) e few other proper nemea, ea Charybdis, 
Laehisis, Syrtis, etc. In aome nonna of thia cleaa the Greek genitive ia aometimee foond; 
es, NenUisis, Nemesios. 

2. Greek nonna in is, whoee Greek genitive ia in I dos (J^or),form their Latin genitive 
In tdis; ea, agis, aspis, ephemeris, pyramis, tyrannis, JBniis, Iris, Neriis, eto. Tigris 
hea both is and I dis; and in aome other worda of thia cleaa leter writera nae is inatead 
of tdis. 

8. ChOris has Charltis ; SatOmis, Salaminis, and Similis, Simoentis. 

OS. 

§ 75. Nouns in os fbrm their genitive in oris or Otis; as, flos, 
Jlli^ris, a flower \’n?-po8, ne-po-tis, a grandchild. 

The following have Oris: — 

Flos, a flower. L&bos or l&bor, labor. Os, the rnoulh. 

Glos, a husbancPs sister. LPpos or lSpor, wiL Ros, dew. 

H6nos or hflnor, honor. Mos, o custom. 

Arbos or arbor, a tree, has Oris. 

The following have Otis :— 

Cos, o whetstone. Monoceros, a Unicom. NSpos, a grandchild. 

Dos, o dowry. RhinocSros, o rhinoceros. Sacerdos, a priesL 

Exo. 1. Custos, a keeper, has custodis; bos, an ox, bOvis ; and Os, a bone, ossis. 

Exo. 2. Some Greek nouns in os have Ois in the genitive; as, heros, a hero: 
Minos; Tros, a Trojan? and some Greek neuters in os are used in the third 
declension in the nominative and accusative only; as, Argos, cetos, ipos, milos. 


us. 


§76. 1 . Nouns in us form their genitive in toris or OHs; as, g€ 

nus, gen-toris, a kind; tem'-pus, tem-pto-ris, time. 

2. Those which make iris are, deus, (chaff ), foedus, /Unus, gtotus, glOmus, Id 
tus, munus, Olus. Onus, Opus, pondus, rudus, scilus, sidus, ulcus, vetius, viscus and 
munus. In early writers pignus has sometimes pign&ris. 

8. Those which make Oris are, corpus, decus, dedScus , facinus, fenus, frigus, 
lipus, litus, nemus, pectus, picus, pinus, pignus , stercus, tempus, and tergus. 

Exo. 1. These three in us have udis:—incus, an anvil; jxUus, a morass; and 
tubseds, a dove-tail. Picus, a brute animal, has peddis. 

Exc. 2. These fiv> have utis juventus, youth: Alas, safety; senectas, old 
age; servitos, slavery virtus, vi^ue. 
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Exc. 8. Monosyllables in us have uris; as, crus, the leg; jus, right; jus, broth 
mus, a monse; pus, matter; rus, the country; tus, frankincense; except grus^ 
and sus, which have gruis, and suis; and rhus, which has rhois or roris. Tellus\ 
the earth, has telluris; and Ligus or Ligur, a Ligurian, has Liguris. 

Exc. 4. Fraus, fraud, and laus, praise, have fraudis, laudis. 

Exo. 5. Greek nonne in pus (irouc) have ddis; as, tripus, tripddis, a tripodi 
(Edlpus, -ddis; but this is sometimes of the second declension. 

Exc. 6 . Sorae Greek naraes of cities in us have uniis; as, Amdthus, Am ath us * 
Us. So Trapezus, Opus, Pessinus, and Setinus. 

Exc. 7. Greek nonns ending in eus are all proper naraes, and have theif 

S enitive in eos; as, Orpheus^ -eos. But these nonns are found also in the second 
eclension; as, Orpheus , -4t or-U Cf. § 04, 5. 


YS. 

§ 77. 1. Nouns in ys are Greek, and make their genitive in 

ifis (contracted ys), or, as in Greek, yos (uoe) ; as, 

Cbtys, gen. Ootyis or Cotys; Tethys, -yis or yos. So Atys, Cipys, Erinnys 
Hdlys, Othrys. A few have ycUs ; as, chlamys, chlamydis. 

S preceded hy a consonant. 

2. Nouns in s, with a consonant before it, form their genitive by 
changing s into is or tis ; as, trabs , tra-bis , a beam; hi-ems, hi-e-mis , 
winter; pars, par'-tis, a part; frons , fron-tis , the forehead. 

(1.) Those in bs, ms, and ps; as, scrobs, hiem», stirps, change s into is; except 
gryps, a griffin, which has gryphis. 

Hemark. Componnds in ceps from cdpio have Ipis; as, princeps , principis 
a prince. But auceps has aucipis. 

(2.) Those in Is, ns, and rs, as, puls, gens, ars, change s into tis. 

Exc. 1. The following in ns change s mto disfrons, foliage: glans , an 
acom; juglans, a walnut; lens, a nit; and libripens, a weigher. 

Exc. 2. Tiryns, a town of Argolis, has Tirynthie in the genitive. 


T. 

§ 78. 1 . Nouns in t form their genitive in XHs. They are, cdput, 

the head, gen. cap -l-tis ; and its compounds, occiput and sinciput. 

X. 

2. Nouns in x form their genitive by resolving x intoor gs, and 
inserting t before s ; as, vox (vocs) vo-cis , the voice; lex (legs ) le-gis, 
a law. 

(1.) Latin nouns in ax have acis; as, fornax, fomdcis, except fax, facis. 
Moot Greek nouns in ax have acis; as, tMrax, moracis; a few have deis; as, 
2 &rax, cordcis; and Greek names of men in nax have nactie; as, Astyanax, 
Astyanactis. 

(2.) Nouns in ex have icis; as, jddex, judicis: dbex has obicis or objicis; and 
vibex, vibicis. Nex, prex, (nom. obs.), resex and fenisex have Icis; dieic, nar¬ 
thex, and vervex have ecis, and fcex, facis. Lex and rex have egis; aquilez 
and g> ex havs 'gis; remex has remigis; s&nex, sinis; and supellex, supellectilis. 
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(8.) Nonna in ix have i cis; as, cervix, cervicis ; and less frequently Icis ; as, 
citii r, calicis. Bnt nix has tdvis; strix , roreign names of men, and gentile nonni 
in rix have Igis; as, Bilurix , Dumn&rix, eto. 

(4.) Nonns in ox have deis; as, vox, vfcis; bnt Cappddox has Cappaddcis t 
AUdbrox, AUobrdgis; and nox, noctis, 

(6.) Of nonns in ux, crux, dux, tradux , and nux have deis; lux and Pollux, 
Ucts. — Conjux has conjugis , /rux (nom. obs.) frugis , and /oux, faucis . 

(6.) Fx, a Greek termination, has jrcis, ycis, or tfow, yyu. Onyx and sar- 
ritoyx, in which x is eqnivalent to chs($ 3, ‘i> have ychis; as, 6nyx, onychis. 

DATIVE SINGULAE. 

§79. The dative singular ends in t; as, sermo, dat sermdni. 

Anciently it also ended in e; as, morte ddtus. Varro in Gellius. So are for 
seri, Cic. and Liv.; and jure for juri. Liv. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

(a.) The accusative singular of ali neuter nouns is like the nomi¬ 
native. 

(6.) The accusative singular of masculmes and feminines, ends in 
em, Yet some Latin nouns in is, which do not increase in the geni¬ 
tive, have im, and some Greek nouns have im, in, or a. 

1. Many proper names in is, denoting places, rivers, or gods ; have the accn»- 
ative singular in im; as, Hispalis, Tiberis, Anubis; so also Albis, Athisis, Beetis , 
Arar or Ar&ris, Bilbilis, Apis, Osiris, Syrtis, eto. These sometimes, also, make 
the accusative in in; as, Albin. Scaldis has in and em, and Liris, im, in, and em. 
liger has Liglrim. 

2. The following also have the accusative in im: — 

Amussii, a mason's ride. Mephitis, fori air. Sin&pis, mustard. 

Bflris, a ploughr-taiL Pelvis, a oasin. Sitis, thirsL 

Cann&bis, hemp. Ravis, hoarseness. Tussis, a cough. 

Cucfunis, (gen. -is), a cucumber. Sec&ris, an axe. Vis, strength. 

8. These have im, and sometimes em :— 

Febris, a feoer. Puppis, the stem. Restis, a rope. Turris, a tower. 

But these have em, and rarely im: — 

Bipennis, a battle-axe. Navis, a ship. Sementis, a sowing. 

Cl&vis, a key. Prasdpis, a staU. Strigilis, a fesh-brusk. 

Messis, a harvesL 

4. Lens and pars have rarely lentim and partim ; and cratim from crates , .s 
found in Plautus. 

6. Eaxiy writers formed the accusative of some other nouns in im. 

Accusative of Greek Nouns. 

§80. The accusative singular of masculine and feminine Greek 
nouns sometimes retains the Greek terminations in and a , but offcen 
ends, as in Latin, in em or im. 

L Masculine aad feminine Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in it or at, 
mpure, that is, with a consonant goingbefore, have their accusative in em ora; 
M, lampas, lampddis (Greek -<foc) lampdda; chldmys, chlamydis, chlamydem, or 
-yia; Helicon, HelicOnis, H*'icdna. 

4* 
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Remark. In like manner these three, which have is pure in the genitive— 
1Ybs, Trdis, TrOem, and Trdcu, a Trojan; heros, a hero; and Minos, a king (A 
Crete.— Aer, the air; cether, the sky; delphin, a dolphin; and paean, a hymn, 
have usually a; as, air a, athbra, delphina, paeana. Pan, a god, has only o. 

Exc. 1. Masculines in te. whose genitive increases in ts or os impnre l have 
their accusative in im or in; sometimes in idem; Pdris, Paridis ; Parim, ot 
P aridem. 

Exc. 2. Feminines in is, increasing impurely in the genitive, thongh they 
usually follow the rule, have sometimes im or in; as, Elis, Elidis; Elin ot EE 
dem. So tigris, gen. is or UUs ; acc. Ugrim or Ugrin. 

II. Masculine and feminine Greek nouns in is not increasing, and in ys, gen. 
yos, form their accusative bv changing the s of the nominative into morn; as, 
Charybdis, (gen. Lat. -is, Gr. te»z), acc. Charybdim or -m ; Hdlys, -yis or -yos, 
Halym ot -yn. So rkus x gen. rhois, has rhun or rhum. 

HI. Proper names ending in the diphthong eus, gen. H and bos, have the ac¬ 
cusative in ea; as, Theseus, Thesea; Tydeus, Tydea. See § 64, 6. 

IV. Some Greek proper names in es, whose genitive is in is, have in Latin, 
along with the accusative in em, the termination en, as if of the nrst doclension; 
as, Achilles, AchiUen; Xerxes, Xerxen; Sophdcles. Sophdclen. Cf. 4 45,1. Some 
also, which have either etis or is in the genitive, nave, besides etem, eia, or em, 
the termination en; as, Chrbmes, ThMes. 

VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

§81. The vocative is like the nominative. 

Rxkau. Many Greek nouns, however, particul&rly proper names, drop s of the 
nominative to form the voeatiTe; as, Daphnis, Daphni; TSthys, Tethy; Melampus, 
Mslampu; Orpheus, Orpheu. Proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes have a vocative 
In i, after the first declension; as, Socr&tes, Socr&te. f 46,1. 

ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

§83. The ablative singular commonly ends in e. 

Exc. 1. (a.) Neuters in e, al, and ar , have the ablative in i; as, 
sedile, sedili; animal, animali ; calcar , calcari. 

(6.) But names of towns in e, and the following neuters in ar, have « in the 
ablative; viz. baccar, an herb; far, corn; hepar, the liver; jubar, a sunoeam; 
nectar, nectar; par , a pair; sal, salt. Rete , a net, has either e or *; and mare, 
the sea, has sometimes in poetry mare in the ablative. 

Exc. 2. (a.) Nouns which have im alone, or both im and in in the 
accusative, and names of months in er or is, bave i in the ablative ; 
as, vis, vim, vi ; Tiberis, -im, i ; December, Decembri ; Aprilis, Aprili. 

(b.) But Beetis, cannabis , and sinapis , have e or i. Tigris, the tiger, has 
tigriae ; as a river it has both Tigride and Tigri. 

Exc. 8. ( a Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 
their ablative in e or i; as, turris, turre or turri. 

{b.) So Elis, acc. Elidem and Elin, has E Ude or Eli. But restis, and most 
Greek nouns with idis in the genitive, have e only; as, Pdris, -idis, Ade. 

Exc. 4. (a.) Adjectives in Wj nsed as nouns, have commonly i in the ablar 
tive, but sometimes e; as, familiaris, a friend; natalis , a birthday; sodalis, a 
compauion; triremis, a trireme.—Participles in ns, used as nouns, have cora- 
nonly e in the ablativ?, bu rxml&nens has i. 
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(A) When adjectivos in is become proper names, they always have e; as 
Juvenalis, Juvenale, Affinis and asdilis have generally e; .as have always juvi» 
ms, a yonth; rudis, a rod; and vol&cris, a bira. 

Exc. 6. (a.) The following, though they have only em in the accusative 
have e or i in the ablative, but most of them have oftener e than i :— 


Amnis, 

Collis, 

Ignis, 

Pars. 

Supellex, 

Anguis, 

Convallis, 

Imber, 

Postis, 

Pugil, 

Tridens, 

Avis, 

Corbis, 

Mugilis, 

Unguis, 

Bilis, 

Finis, 

Orbis, 

Sordes, 

Vectis, 

Civis, 

Classis, 

Fustis, 

Ovis, 

Sors, 

Vesper. 


(6.) Occiput has only i, and rus has either e or i; bnt rure commonly signifias 
from the country, and ruri, in the country. Mei has rarely i. 

(c.) So also names of towns, when denoting the place where any thing is 
said to be t or to be done, have the ablative in i; as, Carthagini, at Carthago; 
so, Anxir t and Lacedamdm, and, in the most anci en t writers, many other nouns 
occur with this termination in the ablative. Canalis has t, and very rarely e. 

Exc. 6. Nouns m ys, which have umor yn in the accusative, have their ab¬ 
lative in ye or y; as, Atys, Atye , or Aty. 

NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

§83. I. The nominative plural of masculines and feminines 
ends in es; as, sermones, rupes: —but neuters have a, and those 
whose ablative singular ends in i only, or in e and i, have ia ; as, 
caput, capita ; sedile , sedilia ; rete, retia. Aplustre has both a and ia. 

1. Some Greek neuters in os have i in the nominative plural; as, milot; 
nom. plural, mele; (in Greek /ubsct, by oontraction /ubot). So Tempe. 

GENITIVE PLURAL. 

IL The genitive plural commonly ends in um ; sometimes in tum. 

1. Nouns which, in the ablative singular, have t only, or both e 
and t, make the genitive plural in ium ; as, sedile , sedili, sedilium; 
turris , turre or turri, turrium. 

2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive singu¬ 
lar, have ium ; as, nubes, nubium ; hastis, hostium. 

Exc. Cdnisj juvhtis, f&ris, mugilis, prdles, strues, and vites, have um; so oftener 
have dpis, strigilis, and volucris; less frequently mensis, sedes, and, in the poeta 
only, ambages, cades, clades, vepres, and coelestis. 

3. Monosyllables ending in two consonante have ium in the geni¬ 
tive plural; as, urbs, urbium; gens, gentium; arx , arcium. 

Exc. Lynx, sphinx, and ops (nom. obsolete) have um. 

Most monosyllables in s and x pure have um, bnt the following have ium ; 
dos, mas, alis, lis, os (ossis), faux, (nom. obs.) nix, nox, strix, vts, generally 
fraus and mus; so also fur and ren, and sometimes lar. 

4. Nouns of two or more syllables, in ns or rs, and names of na* 
tions in as, have commonly ium, but sometimes um; as, cliens , clier* 
ttm or clientum, Arpinas, Arpinatium. 
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(1.) Other nouns in is generally have «m, but sometimes ium; as, estas, astd- 
tum or astatium. Pmfik a and optimates have usually ium. 

6. The following have ium: — cdro, compes, linter imber, t Uer, venter, Samms l 
Quiris, and usually Insuber. Fornax ana pdlus have sometimes ium. 

6. Greek nouns have generally um; as, gtgas, aigantum ; Arabs , Arduum; 
Thrax, Thracum; —but a few, used as tities of books, have sometimes As; as, 
Epigramma, epigramm&tbn; Metamorphosis, -ebn. The patrial Maledn also is 
found in Curtius, 4,18. 

Remark 1. Bos has boum in the genitive plural. 

Rem. 2. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive plural as if they 
were complete; as, manes, manium; caelites, caelitum; ilia, ilium; as if from 
manis, caeles, and ile. So also names of feasts in alia; as, Saturnalia Saturna¬ 
lium; but tnese have sometimes brum alter the second declension. Ales has 
sometimes, by epenthesis, alituum. See $ 322, 3. 


DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

§84. The dative and ablative plural end in Xbm. 

Ezo. 1. Bos has bobus and bilbus, by contraction, for bovibus; sus has s&bus by 
Syncope, for suibus, f 822, 5, and 4. 

Exc. 2. Greek nouns in ma have the dative and ablative plural more fre* 
quently in is than in ibus; as, poema , poemdtis, or poematibus. 

Exc. 8. The poets sometimes form the dative plural of Greek nouns, that in- 
crease in the genitive, in si, and, before a vowel, in sin; as, herbis, heroidis j 
keroisi, or heroisin. Ovid. So in Quintilian, MetamorphosisL 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

§ 85. The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, in 
, i&. 

Exc. 1. The accusative plural of masculines and feminines, whose genitive 
plural ends in ium, anciently ended in is or ets, instead of is ; as, partes, gen. 
partium, aco. parteu or partes. 

Exc. 2. Greek masculines and feminines, whose genitive increases in is ordi 
Impure, have their accusative in as; as, lampas, larUpddis. lampbdas. So also 
heros, herbis, herbas, and some barbqpan names of nations have a similar form; 
a», Brigantas, AUubrbgas. 


Juptter , and vts, strength, are thus declined:— 


Singular. 

Singular . 

Plural. 

N. Ju'-pl-ter, 

N. vis, 

v!'-res, 

O. J5'-vis, 

G. vis, 

vir-i-um, 

D. Jo'-vi, 

D. — 

vir'-!-bus, 

Ac. J6'-vem, 

Ac. vim, 

vl'-res, 

V. Ju-pl-ter, 

V. vis, 

vi'-res, 

Ab. J5'-ve. 

Ab. vi 

vir'-I-bus. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 

§ 87. Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and 
Those in us are masculine; those in u are neuter, and, except 
the genitive, are indeclinable in the singular. 

Nouns of this declension are thus declined:— 

Fructus, Jruti . Cornu, a hom. 

Singular. Plural. Singular . Plural. 

N. fruc'-tus, fruc'-tus, N. cor'-nu, cor'-nu-&, 

G. fruc'-tus, fruc'-tu-um, G. cor'-nus, cor'-nu-um, 

I). fruc'-tu-i, fruc'-tl-bus, D. cor-nu, cor'-nI-bus, 

Ac. fruc'-tum, fruc'-tus, Ac. cor'-nu, cor'-nu-&, 

V. fruc'-tus, fruc'-tus, V. cor'-nu, cor-nu-i, 

dl.fiuc-tu. fruc'-tl-bus. Ab. cor'-nu. cor-ni-bus. 

In like manner decline 

Can'-tus, a xng. Fluc'-tus, a wave. Se-na'-tu8, the sanato. 

Cui^-rus, a chariot. Luc'-tu8, grief. G6'-lu, ice. (in sing.) 

Ex-ei^-cl-tus, an army. M6 / -tus, motion. V6'-ru, a 

Exceptions in Gender. 

} 88. 1. The following are feminine:— 

Acus, a n*edle. Ficus, a fig . Porticus, a gallery. 

Ddnaui, a tjuse. M&nus, a hand. Tribus, a tnbe. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION.-—EXCEPTION3. 


§ 8 S» 


Qttus, a distaff, and the plurals Quinquatrus, a feast of Minerva, and Idus, the 
Ides, are also feminine. So noctu, by mght, found only in the ablative singular 

Penus , a store of provisions, when of the fourth declension, is mascuhne or 
feminine. Sicus, sex, is neuter; see § 94. Spicus, a den, is masculine and 
rarely feminine or neuter. 

2. Some personal appellativos, and names of trees, are feminine by 
signification; as, 

Anus, ntrus, socrus; — cornus, laurus, and quercus. Myrtus also is feminine 
and rarely masculine. See $ 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 


S 89. D&mus, a house, is partly of the fourth declension, and 
partly of the second. It is thus declmed:— 


Singular. 

N. do^-mfis, 

G. do'-mU8, or do^ml, 
D. dom'-u-I, or do'-mo, 
Ac. do / -mhm, 

V. do / -mti8 J 
Ab. do'-mo. 


Plural 

do / -m\i8, 

domMi-fim, or do-mcZ-rfim, 

dom'-I-bus, 

do'-mOs, or dc^mos, 

do'-mfis, 

dom'-I-bfis. 


ia.) Domus , in the genitive, signifies, of a house; dona commonly significa, 
at nome. The ablative domu is found in Plautus, and in ancient inscriptions. 
In the genitive and accusative plural the forms of the second declension are 
more used than those of the fourth. 

(6.) Cornus, a comel-tree; ficus, a fig, or a fig-tree; laurus, & laurei; and 
myrtus, a myrtle, are sometimes of the second declension. Pinus is of the 
second, third or fourth declension. 

(c.) Some nouns in u have also forms in us and um; as, cornu, cornus, or cor¬ 
num. Adjectives, compounds of manus, are of the first and second declensions. 


Rkmark 1. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the third, and 
were formed by contraction, thus:— 


Singular. 

N. fructfis, 

G . fructuls, -fis, 

D. fructui, -fi, 

Ac. fructuum, -fim, 
V. fructus, 

Ab. fructui, -fi. 


Plural 
frutuSs, fis, 
fructufim, -fim, 
fructulbfis, -fibfis, or -Ibfis, 
fructues, fis, 
fructues, -fis, 

fructulbfis, -fibfis, or -Ibfis 


2. The genitive singular in is ts sometimes found in ancient authors; as, 
a/nuis, Ter. A genitive in ij after the second declension, also occure; as, senA 
tus, sen&d ; tumultus, tumultu Sali. 

8. The contracted form of the dative in u is not often used; yet it sometimes 
jcours, especially in Csesar, and in the poets. 

4 . The contracted form of the genitive plural in um rarely occurs. 


5. The following nouns have ubus in the dative and ablative 
plural:— 

Acus, a nudis. Artus, a joinL Partus, a birth. Sp&cus, a den. 

Arcus, a boto. L&cus, a lake. Pfccu, a Jlock. Tribus, a tribe. 

Gtnu, s knee; portus, & inrbor; tonitrus, thunder; %nd vbru, a spit, have ibus 
er ibus. 
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FIFTH DECLENSION. 

§ 90 . Nouns of the fiflh declension end in es, tnd are oi 
the feminine gender. 


They i 

are thus declined: — 




Res, 

a thing. 

Dies, ( 

a day. 

Singular. 
N. res, 

Plural. 

res, 

Singular. 

N. di'-es, 

Plural. 

di'-es, 

G. 

re'-i, 

re'-rum, 

G. di-e'-I, 

di-e'-rum, 

D. 

re-I, 

re'-bus, 

D. di-e'-i, 

di-e'-bus, 

Ac. 

rem, 

res, 

Ac. di'-em, 

di'-es, 

V. 

res. 

res, 

V. di'-es, 

di'-es, 

Ab. 

re. 

re-bus. 

Ab. di'-e. 

di-e-bus. 


Remabk. Nomis of this declension, like those of the fourth, seem to have 
helonged originally to the third declension. 

Exceptions in Gender. 

1- Dies, a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and always 
masculine in the plural; meridies, mid-day, is masculine only. 

Note. Dies is seldom feminine, in good prose writers, except when it de¬ 
notes duration of time, or a day fixed and determined. 


Exceptions in Declension. 

2. The genitive and dative singular sometimes end in e or in i, instead of «; 
as, gen. die for diei, Virg.; fide for fidei, Hor.; ode for aciei, Caes.—gen. plebi 
for plebH, Liv.—dat. fide for fidei, Hor., pemtcie } Liv.. and pemiciu Nep., for 
perniciei. The genitive rabies contracted for rabieis, after the third declension, 
is found in Lucretius. 

Remark 1 . There are only about eighty nouns of this declension, and of 
these only two, res and dies, are complete in the plural. Acies, effigies, eluvies, 
facies, glacies, progenies, series, «pectes, spes , want the genitive, dative, and ab¬ 
lative plural, and the rest want the plural altogether. 

Rem. 2. Ali nouns of this declension end in ies, except four— -fides, faith 
res, a tliing; spes, hope; and plebes , the common people;—and all nouns in ies 
are of this declension, except abies, aries, paries, quies, and requies, wliich are 
>f the third declension. 


Declension of Compound Nouns. 


$91. When a compound noun consists of two nominatTves, both 
parts are declined; but when one part is a nominative, and the other 
an oblique case, the nominative only is declined. Of the former kind 
are respublica, a commonwealth, and jusjurandum, an oath; of the 
latter, mgter-famUias, a mistress of a family. Cf. § 43, 2. 


Singular. 

N. V. res-pub-H-ca, 

O. D. re-i-pub'-U-c8B, 
Ac. rem-pubMl-cam, 
Ab. re-pub'-li-c&. 


Plural. 

N V. res-pub'-ll-c®, 

G. re-rum-pub-li- ca-rv-u, 
D 4 b. re-bus-pubMT cis, 

Ac res-pubMl-ca* 
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IRREGULAR NOUN3. 


i 98 


Singula* PluraL 

A. jus-ju-ran -dum, ju-ra-ju-ran -da, 

G. ju-n8-ju-ran'-di, - 

D. ju-ri-ju-rai^-do, -- 

Ac. ju8-ju-ran / -dum, ju-ra-j u-ran'-da, 
V. ju8-ju-ran'-dum, j u-ra-j u-ran'-da. 
Ab. j u-re-j u-ran / -do. - 


Singular. 

N. ma-ter-fa-mil 4-as, 

G. ma-tris-fa-mU-i-as, 

D. ma-tri-fa-milM-as, 

Ac. mar-trem-fa-milM-as, 

V. ma-ter-fa-miT4-as, 

Ab. mar-tre-fa-milM-as, etc. 


Noti. The preceding compounda axe dirided and prononnced like fche simple words ol 
vhfch fchey are compoonded. 


IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

i 99. Irregular nouns are divided into three classes—■ 
\ ariable, Defective , and Redundavi, 

I.‘ VABIABLE NOUNS. 

A noun is variable, which, in some of its parts, changes either 
its gender or declension or both. 

Nourfe which vaiy in gender are called heterogeneous; those 
which vaiy in declension are called heteroclites, 

Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural; as, 

Avemus, Dindymus, Ismdru», Massicus, Mamdlus, Pangceus, Tarldrus, Tayge¬ 
tus , plur. Averna , etc. 

2. Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the plu- 
ral; as, 

jdcus, ajest; plur. idci, or jdca; — Vicus, a place; plur. Idci, passages in booka, 
topics, places; Wca % places ;—sibilus, a hissing; plur. sibila , rarely sibili; — intibus, 
endive; plur. intubi or intuba. 

8. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural; as, 
carbdsus, a species of flax ; plur. carbasa, very rarely carbasi, sails, etc., made 
#f it;— Hierosolyma, -ce, Jerusalem; plur. Hierosolyma, -brum. 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural; as, 

cotium, heaven; plur. coeli; — Elysium; plur. Elysii; — Argos; plur. Argi. 
8o siser, neut., plur. sis&res, masc. 

5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the plural; 

ASi 

JYi ium, a bridle; plur. freni or frena; — rastrum, a rake; plur. rastri, or, 
more rarely, rastra ;—pugular, a wnting tablet; plur. pugillares or pugillaria. 

€. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural; as, 
epulum, a feast; plur. epulae; — balneum, a bath; plur. balneae or balnea;— 
nundinum, a market-day; plur. nundina, a fair. 

7. Feminine or neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural 
as, 

delicia oi delicium, delight; yYwr.deUcuB. 
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Heteroclites. 

§ 93 . 1. Second or tiird declension in the singular, and third 

in th* plural; as, 

nom and acc. jugirum, an acre; gen. jugSri or jugOris; abi. jugOro and 
jugOre; plnr., nom., and acc. jugera; gen. jugSrum; abi. jugOris and jugeribus. 

2. Third declension in the singular, and second in the plural; as, 
vds, a vessel; plnr. vasa, Orum. Ancile , a shield, has sometimes anciliorum, , 
in the genitive plural. 

29on. Varlable nonna Beem anciently to have been redundant, and to have retained 
a part of each of their original fjrms. Thus, vdsa. -drum, properly comes from vdsum, 
«, but the latter, together wifch the plnral of vas , vdsis, became obsolete. 


II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 


§ 94. Nouns are defective either in case or in number. 

1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or more casea 
Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called aptotes. 

Such are pondo , a pound; most nouns in i; as, gummi, gum: forefrgn words; 
as, Aaron, Jacob: seniis , a lialf; git, a kind of piant; the singular of mille, a 
thousand; words put for nouns; as, vctte suum, for sua voluntas , his own inclina- 
tion; and names of the letters of the alphabct. 

A noun which is found in one case only, is called a Monoptote; 
if found in two cases, a Diptote; if in three, a Triptote ; if in four, a 
Tetraptote ; and if in five, a Pentaptote. 

The following list contains most nouns defective in case. Those 
which occur but oiice in Latin authors are distinguished by an as- 
terisk:— 


♦Abactus, acc. pl.; a driving away. 

Accitu, abi.; a calling for. 

Admissu, abi.; admissum. 

Admonitu, abi.; admonitum. 

M*. not used in gen. pl. 

Affatu, abi.; an addressing ;—pL affa¬ 
tus, -Ibus. 

Algus, nom.; algum, acc.; algu, abi; 
cola. 

Ambage, abi.; a going around ;—pl. 
entire. 

♦ Amissum, acc.; a loss. 

Aplustre, nom. and acc.; the flag of a 
ship;—pl. aplustria, or aplustra. 

Arbitrfctus, nom.; -um, acc.; -u, abi.; 
judgment. * 

Arcessitu, abi.; a sending for. 

Astu, nom., acc.; a city. 

Astus, nom.; astu, abi. ; crafi; —astus, 
acc. pl. 

Cacoethes, nom., acc.; an evU cus - 
tom; —cacoe + ae, mm. pl.; -e, and 
-es, acc. pl 

Canities, nem -em, xcc.; -e, abi 


Cetos, acc.; a wkale; —cete, nom. and 
acc. pl.; cetis, dal 

Chaos, nom. acc.; chno. abi; chaos. 

Cassem, acc.; casse, abi.; a net ;—pl 
entire. 

Circumspectus, nom.; -um; -u; a look- 
ing around. 

Coactu, abi.; constraint. 

Coeli te, abi; pl. entire; inhabitante of 
heaven. 

♦Commutatum, acc.; an aUeratbon. 

Compedis, gen.; compede, abi; a feb 
ter ;—pl. compedes, -ium, -Ibus. 

Concessu, abi.; peimission. 

Condiscipulatu, abi.; companionship at 
school 

Cratim, or -em, acc.; -e, abi.; a hur- 
dle; — pl crates, -ium, -Ibus. 

Cupressu, abi.; a cypress. 

Daps, nom., scarcely used; dapis, gm. 
etc. pl. dapes, -Ibus; o feast. 

♦Datu, abi; a giving. 

Derisus, -ui, dat.; -um, acc.; -U, abi ; 
ridicule. 
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Despicatui, dat.; contempt. 

Dica, nom.; dicam, acc.; a legal pro- 
cess; —dicas, acc. pl. 

Dicis, gen.; as , dicis gratia, for form's 
sake. 

Ditionis, gen.; -i, dat.; -em, acc.; -e, 
abi.; power. 

Diu, abt.; vatiis day time. 

Divisui, dat.; a divuling. 

Ebur, ivory; —not used in t *e plural. 

♦ Efflagitatu, abi.; importunity. 

♦ Ejectus, nom.; a thiowing out. 

Epos, nom. and acc.; an epic poem. 

Ergo, abi. (or adv.); for the sake. 

Essfcdas, acc. pl.; vxvr chariots. 

Evectus, nom.; a cairying out. 

Faex, orsas, wants gen. pL 

Fame, abt.; hunger. 

Far, com. not used in the gen., dat., 
and abt. pl. 

Fas, nom.; acc.; right. 

Fauce, abi.; the throat;—pl. entire. 

Fax, a tbrch, wants gen. pl. 

Fel, gati, wants gelt. pl. 

Feminis, gen.; -i, dat.; -e, abi.; the 
thigh; — pl. femina, -Ibus. 

Flictu, abt.; a striking. 

Foris, nom. and gen.; -em, acc; -e, 
abi.; d door ;—pl. entire. 

Fors, nom.; -tis, gen.; -tem, acc.; -te, 
abi; chance. 

♦Frustratui, abi.; a deceiving. 

Frux, fruil, nom. scarcely used;— 
frQgis, gen., etc. 

Fulgetras, acc. pl.; lightning. 

Gausape, nom., acc., abi.; a rough gar¬ 
ment ;—gausapa, acc. pl. 

Glos, nom.; a husbancTs sister. 

Grates, acc. pl .;—gratibus, abi.; thanks. 

Hebdomadam, acc.; a week. 

Hiems, minier, not used in gen., dat., 
and abi pl. 

Hippo manes, nom. and acc. 

♦Hir, nom.; the pahn of the hand. 

Hortatu, abi.; an exhorting ;—pl. hor¬ 
tatibus. 

Impetis, gen.; -e, abi.; a shock ;—pl. 
impetibus. 

Incitas, or -a, acc. pl.; as, ad incitas 
redactus, reduced to a strait. 

♦Inconsultu, abi.; without advice. 

♦ Indultu, abi ; indulgence. 

Inferiae, nvm. pl.; -as, ac* ; -is, abi.; 
sacrifices to the deaa. 

Iiefitias, acc.pl. ; a devicti,; as, ire infit- 

>^jas, to deny. 

'Ingratiis, abi. pl., (used adverbially); 
agpinst one's miti. 

Injussu, abi.; without command. 

‘fin-vy; , nom.; restlessness. 
js Wt+Atm., acc.: a Ukeness. 


Interdiu, abi. (or adv.); i n 4he day Ume 

♦Invitatu, abi.; an mvitation. 

Irrisui, dat.; -um, acc.; -u, abi.; de- 
rision. 

Jovis, nom., rarely used;— pl Joves. 

Jugferis, gen.; -e, abi.; an acre;~pL 
jugfera, -um, -Ibus. 

Jussu, abi.; command. 

Labes, a spot, wants gen. pl. 

Liicu, abi.; dav-light. 

♦Ludificatui, aat.; a mockerp. 

Lux, light, wants the gen. jpt. 

Mandatu, abL ; a command. 

Mane, nom., acc.; mane, or rarely -4, 
abi.; the moming. 

Mei. honey, not used in gen., dat., and 
abi. pl. 

Melos, nom., acc.; melo, dat.; melody; 
—mele, nom., acc. pl. 

MStus, fear, not used in gen., dat., and 
abi. pl. 

Missu, abi.; a sending; — pl. missus, 
-Ibus. 

Monitu, abi.; admonitum; — pl. mon¬ 
itus. 

Natu, abi.; by birth. 

Nauci, gen., with non; as, homo non 
nauci, a man of no account. 

Nfcfas, nom., acc.; whkedness. 

Nemo, nobody, wants the voc. and 
the pl. 

Nepenthes. nom., acc.; an herb. 

Nex, deatii, wants the voc .;—neces, 
nom., acc. pl. 

Nihil, or nihilum, nom. and acc.; -i, 
gen.; -o, abi.; nothing. 

Noctu, abi.; by night. 

Nuptui, dat.; -um, acc.; -u, abt.; 
marriage. 

Obex, nom.; -Icem, acc.; -Ice, or -jlce, 
abi.; a bolt;—pL obices, -jiclbus. 

Objectum, acc.; -u, abi.; an interposi¬ 
tum;—pl. objectus. 

Obtentui, dat.; -um, acc.; -u, abi.; a 
pretext. 

Opis. gen.; 5pem, acc.; 6pe, abi ; 
lielp ;—pl. entire. 

Oppositu, abL; an opposing ;—pl. op¬ 
positus, acc. 

Opus, nom., acc.; need. 

Os, the mouth, wants the gen. pl. 

Pan&ces, nom.; -is, gen.} -e, abL; ad 
herb. 

Pax, peace. wants gen. pl. 

Peccatu, abi.; a fauU. 

Pectidis, gen.; -i, dat .; -em, acc.; -e 
abi.; — pl. entire. 

Pelage, acc. pl. of pel&gus; the sea. 

Permissu, abi.; -um, acc.; permissum 

Piscatus, nom.; -i, gen.; -um, acc. 
-u* abi.; a Jishing. 
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Pix, pitck ; pices, acc. pl 

Pondo, abi; m toeighL Cf. 4 94,1. 

Prfeci, dat; -em, acc.; -e, abL; prayer • 
—pl entire 

Procer; nom. , -em, acc.; a peer ;—pl 
entire. 

Promptn, abi, readiness. 

Pus w&nts gen. dat and abi pl. 

Relatum, acc.; —u, abi; a recitat 

Repetundarum, gen. pl ; -is, abi; 
money taJcen by extortum. 

Rogatu, abi; a request. 

Ros, detD, wants gen. pt 

Rus, the country, wants gen., dat., and 
abl.pl. 

Satias, nom.; -Stem, acc.; &te, abi; 
satiety. 

SScus, nom., acc.; sex. 

Situs, nom.; -um, acc.; -u, abi.; situa- 
tion ;—situs, nom. and acc. pl. 

Situs, nom.; -us, gen.; -um, acc.; -u, 
abi.; rust; —situs, acc. pl 

Sol, the sun, wants gen. pl. 

Sordis, gen.; -em, acc.; -e and -i, abi; 
Jilth; — pl. sordes,-ium, eto. 

Spontis, gen.; -e, abi; of one’s own 
accord. 

Suboles, offspring, wants gen.pt 


Suppetias, nom. pl.; -as, acc. ;* tup- 
plies. 

Tabum, nom.; -i, gen.; -o, abi.; cor- 
rvpt matter. 

Tempe, nom. acc . voc. pt; a vale im 
Thessaly. 

Tus wants gen.. dat, and abi pt 

Venui and -o, aat.; um, acc. ; -o, abL ; 
sale. 

Veprem, acc./ -e, abi; a brierp- vl 
entire. 

Verberis, gen ./ -e, abi; a stripe;—pl 
verbfera, um, Ibus. 

Vesper, nom.; -um, acc-; -e, -i, or-o, 
abi.; the evening. 

Vespgra, nom.; -ara, acc.; abi. ; the 
evening. 

Vicis, gen.; -i, dat.; -em, acc.; -e, 
abi.; change ;—pl. entire, except gen. 

H rus, nom.; -i, gen,; -us, acc.; -o, abi; 
poison. 

Vis, gen. and dat. rare ; strength; pt 
vires, -ium, etc. See $ 86. 

Viscus, nom.; -6ris, gen.; -€re, abt; 
an intemal organ. pt viscera, eto. 

Vocatu, abi; a calling; —vocatus, acc. 

PL * 


Remark 1. To these may be added nouns of the fifth declension, whicb 
either want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in that 
number onlv the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies, however, 
have the plural entire. Cf. $ 90, R. 1. 

Rkm. 2. For the use of tne vocative, also, of many nouns, no classical au- 
thority can be found. 

§ 95 . 2. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural or 

the singular. 

(a) Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
whicn they express. Such are generally names of persons, most names 
of places (except those whieh have only the plural), the names of 
herue, of the arta, most material and abstract nouns; but these may 
have a plural when used as common nouns, (§ 26, R. 3.), and many 
others. 


Rem In Latin the plural of abstract nouns is often used to denote the existr 
ence of the <pality, attribute, etc. in different objects, or the repetition of an 
action ; and in poetry such plurals are used for the sake of emphasis or metre. 
See ^ 98. 

The following list contains many of the nouns whieh want the plural, 
and also some, marked a, whieh are included in theabove classes, but 
are sometime8 used in the plural. 


Aconitum, t oolfsbcme, p. 
Adorea, a military re - 
ward 

A6r, the atr, p. 

£s. brass, money, p 
dStner, the sky. 


d£vum, age, lifetime, p. 
Album, an album. 
Alliumj garlic, n. 
Amicitia, friendship, p. 
Argilla, mite clay. 
Avfinr, oats, p. 


Balaustium, the Jlower qf "' 
the pomegranate. 
Balsiimum, balsarrCp. 
Barathrum, a gulj r. > 
Callum, hardene#*l$h& 
Ciilor, heat, p 
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Carduus, a tkistle, p. 
Caro, Jlesh, p. 

CSra, wax , p. 

Cestus. a girdle. 

Cicuta, hemlodc , p. 
Ccenum, r/tud. 
Contagium, contagio a, j 
Crocum, snffron. 

Crocus 
Cruor, 

Cutis, the slcih , p. 
Dilucidum, iOe dawn. 
Kbur, ivory. 

Electrum, amber, p. 

Far, com, p. 

Fel, gall p. 

Fervor, neat, p. 

Fides, faith. 

Fimus, dung. 
Yu%s.,Jtighi, p. 

Fumus, smofce , p. 

Furor, madness , p. 

Galla, an oak-apple, p. 
Gelu, frost. 

Glarea, gravet. 

Gloria, glory , p. 
Glastum, woaa. 

Gluten, or 
Glutinum, alite. 

Gypsum, tclute plaster. 
Hepar, the liver. 
Hesperus, the evemng 
star. 

Hilum, a Uttle thing. 
Hordeum, barley , p. 
Humus, the grouna. 
Indoles, native quality, p. 
Ira, anger , p. 

Jubar, ramance. 

Jus, justice, law , p. 
Justitium, a law vacatum. 


, sajpron, p. 
blood. d. 


Lac', milk. 

Laetitia, joy, p. 

Languor, faintness, p. 
Larduuij Oacon , p. 

LA.tex, lurmor , p. 

Letum, aeath. 

Lignum, wood, p. 

Limus, mud. 

Liquor, Hgvor , p. 

Lues, aptague. 

Lutum, clay, p. 

Lux, light, p. 

Macellum, the shamblet. 
Mane, the morning. 
Marmor, marble , p. 

Mei, honey, p. 

Meridies, mtd-day. 

Mors, death, p. 

Munditia, neatnea , p. 
Mundus, female orna¬ 
menti. 

Muscus, moss. 

Nectar, nectar. 

Nemo, no man. 

Nequitia, wickcdnea. p. 
Nihilum, nihil, or nil, no- 
thing. 

Nitrum, natron. 

Oblivio ,fovyetfulnes8, p. 
Oraiisum, bullock's tripe. 
Opium, opium. 

Palea, chaff, p. 

Pax, peace , p. 

Penum, ana 
Penus , provisioni, p. 
Piper ,pepper. 

Pi x,pitch, p. 

Pontus, the iea. 
Prolubium, desire. 

Pubes, the youth. 

Pulvis, duit, p. 


Pnrpima, purple, p. 
Quiesj rest, p. 

Ros, cieto, p. 

Rtibor, redness, p. 
Sabtilo and 
Sabfilum, graveL 
Sal, sait. 

Salum, the iea. 

Salus, safety. 

Sanguis, blood 
Scrupulum, a icrupU, p 
Senium, old age. 

Siler, an oiier. 

Sinapi, muttard. 

Siser, skirret, p 
Sitis, thint. 

Sol, the iun, p. 

Sopor, ileep, p. 
Specimen, an example. 
Spuma, foam, p. 

Sulfur, sulphurj p. 
Supellex, furmture. 
Tabes, a comumption. 
Tabum, corrupt matter. 
Tellus, the earih. 

Terror, terror , p. 
Thymum, thyme, p. 
Tribulus, a thistle, p. 
Tristitidj sadness. 

Ver, spnng. 

Vespera, the evening. 
Veternus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strength , p. 
Vinum, wine, p. 

Virus, poison. 

Viscum, and 
Viscus, bird~lime. 
Vitrum, tooad. 

Vulgus, the commnn peo 
ple. 

Zingiber, gmger. 


§ 96 . ( b ). The names of festivals and games, and several names 
of places and books, want the singular; as, Bacchanalia, a festi val of 
Bacchus; Olympia, the Olympie games j Bucolica , a book of pastorals; 
and the fpllowing names of places:— 


Acroceraunia, Baiae, 
Amyclae, Ceraunia, 

Artaxata, Ecbatana, 

Athenae, Esquiliae, 


Fundi, 

Gabii, 

Gades, 

Gemoniae, 


Locri, 

Parisii, 

Philippi 

Puteoli, 


Susa, 

Syracusae, 

Thermopylae, 

Veii. 


Note. Some of those in i properly signify the peeple. 

The fbllowing list contains most other nouns which want the singular, 
and also some, marked s, which are rarely used in that number:— 


Acta, recordi. 
Adversaria, a menoran- 
dum-book. 

fistlva, §e. castr* wm- 
mer qucu 'ters. 


Alpes, the Alpi, s. 
Annales, annetis, s. 
Antae, door-posts. 
Antes, rotes. 
Antiae, a foreloc j. 


Apinae, trifles. 
Argutiae, toiUicisms, s. 
Arma, arms. 

Artus, thejoints, s. 
Bellaria, sweetmeaii. 
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Bigae, a two-horse char- 
Xot, s. 

Braccae, breechee. 
Branchiae, the giUs of 
fshes. 

Brevia, shallowplacet. 
Calendae, the Calende. 
Cancelli, balustrades. 
Cani, gray hairs. 

Casses, akunter'8 net , a. 
Caulae, shtep-folds. 
Celeres, the body~guard 
of the Roman Icings. 
Cibaria, victuale , s. 
Clitellffl, a pack-saddle. 
Codicilli, a writing. 
Coelites, the gods, s. 
Crepundia, a rame. 
Cunabula, and 
Cunae, a cradle. 
Cyclades, die Cyclade*, s. 
Decimae, tUhe a, s. 

Dirae, the Furies, s. 
Divitiae, riches. 

1)rui des, the Druide, 
Dryades, the Dryade, s. 
Epulae, a banquet, s. 
Eumenldes, the Furiet , s. 
Excubiae, watches. 
Exsequiae, funeral ritee. 
Exta, entrailt. 

Exuviae, spoils. 

Facetiae, pleasantry, s. 
Feriae, holidays , s. 

Fides, a stringed instru- 
ment , s. • 

Flabra, blaste. 

Fraces, the leee of oiL 
Fr&ga, strawberries , s. 
Gemini, twins, s. 

Genae, cheekt, s. 

Gerrae, trifles. 

Grates, thank*. 

Habenae, reint, s. 
Hiberna, sc. castra, win* 
ter quarters. 

H) ades, the Hyade* , s. 
Idus, the ides of amonth. 
Ilia, the jlank. 
Incunabula, a cradle. 
Indutiae, a truce. 


Induviae, clothes. 
lneptm.fooleries , s. 
Inferi, the dead. 

Inferi se,sacrifices in honor 
of the dead. 

Insecta, insecte. 

Insidiae, an ambuecade , s. 
Justa, funeral rite*. 
Lactes, emoli entrailt, s. 
Lamenta, lamentatione. 
Lapicidinae, a etone quar- 
ry. 

Latebrae, a hiding place, 
s. 

Laurices, young rabbits. 
Lautia, presents to for* 
eign ambassador s. 
Lemures, hobgoblins. 
Lendes, nite 
Liberi, chUdren, s. 
Lucfcres, a division of the 
Roman cavalry. 
Magalia, cotiages. 
Majores, ancestors. 
Manes, the shades, s. 
Manubiae, spoils of voarr. 
Mapalia, huts. s. 

Minaciae, ana 
Minae, threats. 

Minores, posterity. 
Moenia, the waus of a 
city, s. 

Multitia, garments fnely 
wrought. 

Munia, official duties. 
Naiades. water-nymphs, s. 
Nares, the nostinu, s. 
Natales, parentaae. 
N^tes, the hauncn.es, s. 
Nomae, corroding sores or 
ulcers., s. 

Nonae, the nones of a 
month. 326, 1. 

Nugae, jests, nonsense. 
Nundinae, the weekly mar- 
ket. 

Nuptiae, a marriage. 
Oblivia, forgetfulness, s. 
Offuciae, cheats, s. 
Optimates, the aristo* 
cratic party, s. 


Palearia, the aewlap, 
Pandectae, the panaecte 
Parietinae, old walls. 
Partes, a party, s. 
Pascua, pastures, s. 
Penates, Household gods, 
s. 

Phalfirae. trappings. 
Philtra, me potione. 
Pleiades, the Pleiade oi 
seven stare, s. 

Posteri, posterity. 

Praebia, an amittet. 
Praecordia, the dio* 
phragm, the entrailt. 
Primitiae, frst fruite. 
Procares, nobles, e. 
Pugillaria, or -ares, ~ 
writingAablets, s. 
Quadrigae, a leam of four 
hortes, s. 

Quirites, Roman citizene, 

8 . 

Quisquiliae, refuse. 
Reliquiae, the remaint, s. 
Salebrae, ruggedroad», s. 
Salinae, sali mts. 

Scalae, a laader, s. 
Scatebrae, a spring, s. 
Scopae, a broom. 

Scruta, old stuff. 

Sentes, thoms, s. 
Sponsalia, espousale. 
Stativa, sc. castra, a 
stationary camp. 
Superi, the gods above. 
Talaria, winyed shoee. 
Tenebrae, darkness, s. 
Tesca, rough places. 
Thermae, warm badie. 
Tormina, colic-jxiins. 
Transtra, state for rouh 
ers, s. 

Tricae, trifies, toys. 
Utensilia, utensile. 

Valvae, joldinu doore, g. 
Vepres, brambies, s. 
Vergiliae, the seven stare. 
Vindiciae, a legal claim, s. 
Virgulta, bushee. 


§ 97 . The following usually differ in meaning in the different 
numbers. 


^des, -is, a ten 
A£des, -ium, a) 

Aqua, water. 

Aquae, medicinal springs. 
Auxilium, cUd. 

Auxilia, auxiliary troops. 


BSnum, a good thing. 
Bona, property. 

Carcer, a prison. 
Carceres, the barriers of 
a race coorte 
Castrare z castle. 


Castra, a camp. 
Comitium, a part of the 
Roman forum. 
Comitia, an aetembly for 
tlection. 

Copia, pUnty. 
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Copis, troops,forces. 
Cupedi a, -as, aaintiness. 
Cupedis, -arum, and 
Cupedia, -orum, daintUs. 
Facultas, ability. 
Facultates, property. 
Fastus, -fis, prule. 
Fastus, -uum, and 
Fasti, -orum, a calendar. 
Fortfina, Fortune. 
Fortfinae, wealth. 

Furfur, bran. 

Furfure^ dandruff. 
Gratia, favor. 

Gratis, fianks. 


Impedimentum, a hinder- 
cmce. 

Impedimenta, bagaage. 

L itera, a letter of the ab- 
phabet. 

Literae, an episUe. 

Lfidus, pasbme. 

Ludi, public gamet. 

Lustrum, a morate. 

Lustra, a haunt or den of 
wild beasts. 

Mos, custom. 

Mores, marmert. 

Naris, a nostriL 

Nfires, the note. 


Natalis, a birthday. 
Natales, birth , lineage. 
Opera, toorlc, labor. 
Opfcrs, workmen. 

Opis, gen. power. 

Opes, -um, means, weaUk 
Plaga, a region . IracL 
Plagae, nete , tot It. 
Principium, a beginmna. 
Principia, the generale 
quartert. 

Rostrum. a beak, prato. 
Rostra, the Rostra. 

Sal, saU. 

Sales, mUicitms. 


§98. The following plurals, with a few others, are sometimes 
used in poetry, especially in the nominative and accusative, instead 
of the singular, fjr the sake of emphasis or metre. 


JDqudra, the sea. 
Alta, the sea. 

Animi, courage. 
Aurs, the air. 
Carinae, a keeL 
Cervices, the neck. 
Colla, the neck. 
Comae, the hair.. 
Connubia, marriage. 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpdra, a body. 
Crepuscula. tmlighU 
Currus, a chariot. 
Exsilia, banishmenL 
Frig6ra, cold. 
Gaudia, joy. 
Gramina, orast. 
Guttura, the throaU 


Hymenaei, marriage. 
Ignes, loce. 

Inguina, the groin. 

Irs, anger. 

Jej unia, fasting. 

Jfibs, a mane. 

Limina, a threshold. 
Litora, a shnre. 

Menss, a Service or course 
ofdishes. 

Nenis, afuneral dirge. 
Numina, the divinity. 
Odia, hatred. 

Ora, the mouth, the coum- 
temance. 

Ors, confines. 

Ortus, a riting, the easL 
Otia, eate, lature. 


Pectbra, the breasL 
Reditus, a retum. 

Regna, a idngdom. 
Rictfis, the j cetos. 

Robora, strength. 
Silentia, silence. 

Slnfis, the bosom of a Eo- 
man garment. 

Tsds, a tarch. 

Tempdra, time. 

Terga, the back. 

Thal&rai, marriage or 
marriage-bed. 

T6ri, a bed, a couch. 
Tfira, frarudneense. 

Vis, ajoumey. 

Vultus, the countenance. 


III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

§99. Nouns are redundant either in termination, in declension, 
in gender, or in two or more of these respeets. 

1. In termination: (a.) of the nominative ; as, arbor , and arbos , a tree: (A) 
of the oblique cases; as, tigris , ,* gen. tigris, or -idis; a tiger. 

2. In declension; as, laurus ; gen. or -us; a laurei. 

8. In gender; as, vulgus, masc. or neut.; the common people. 

4. In ternrnation and declension; as, senecta, -os, and senectus, -Otis ; old 
•ge. 

6. In termination and gender; as pileus , masc., and pileum , neut.; a hat 

6. In declension and gender; as pinus, -i or us, masc. or fem., and pinus, 
- bris, neut.; a storc of provisione. Spicus , -us or -t, masc. fem. or neut.; a cava 

7. Iu terminatio ., declension, and gender; as, menda, -as, fem. and mendum 
•i, neut.; a faul t 
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§ 99. 


The folloiring list oontains moet Redundant Nouns of the above classes:— 


Acinus, -um, and -e, a berry. 
Adagium, and -io, a nroverb. 
Admonitio, -um, ana -us, us, a remind- 
ing. 

JSthra, and aether, the ciear iky. 
Affectio, and -us, us, affection. 
Agamemno, and -on, Agamemnon. 
Alabaster, tri, and pL -tra, Orum an 
alabaster box . 

Alimonia, and -um, alimenL 
Alluvio, and -es, a Jlood. 

Alvearium, and -are, a bee-hive 
Amaracus, and -um, marjoram 
AmygdAla, and -um, an almond 
Anfractum, and -us, us, a winding. 
Angiportum, and -us, us, a narrow Vane 
or aliey. 

Antidotus, and -um, an antidote. 
Aranea, and -us, t, a spider. 

Arar, and Araris, the river Arar. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree. 

Architectus, and -on, an architect. 
Arcus, -us, and i, a bow. 

Attagena, and -gen, a moor-hen. 
Avantia, and -ies, avarice. 
Augmentum, and -inen, an increase. 
Baccar, and -aris, a kmd of herb. 
Baculus, and -um, a staff. 

Balteus, and -um, a bdt. 

Barbaria, and -ies, barbarism. 

Barbltus, and -on, a harp. 

Batillus, and -um, a fire-shovel 
Blanditia, and -ies, fiattery. 

Bncclna, and -um, a trunweL 
Bura, and -is, o * *ugh-tmL 
Buxus, and : um, oie box-tree 
Caepa, and caepe, an onion. 

Calamister, tn, and -trum, a crispi ng- 
pm. 

Callus, and -um, hardened skin. 

Cancer, cri, or iris, a crab. 

Canitia, ana -ies, hoariness. 

Capus, and capo, a capon. 

Carrus, and -um, a Jdnd of waggon. 
Cassida, and -cassis, a helmet. 

Catinus, and -um, a bowl , dish. 
ChirogrAphus, and -um, o hand-iorit-ing. 
Cingilla, -us, and -um, a girdle 
Clipeus, and -um, a shield . 
Cochlearium, -ar, and -Are, a spoon 
Colluvio, and -ies ,fUh. 

Commentarius, and -um, a joumaX 
Compages, and -go, ajoining. 

ConAtum, and -us, us, an attempt. 
Concinnitas, and -tudo, neatness 
Consortium, and -io, partnership. 
Contagium, -io, and -es, contacL 
Cornum, -us. i, or us, a cornei tree. 
and -uin a Icind of shrvb. 


Cratera, and crater, a bowL 
Crocus, and -um, saffron. 

Crystallus, and -um, crystaL 
Cubitus, and -um, the eUxrw. 
Cupiditas, and -pldo, desire 
Cupressus,«, or us, a cypress-tree 
Delicia, and -um, delighL 
Delphinus, and delphin, a dolphin. 
Dictamnus, and -um, dUtany. 
Diluvium, -o, and -ies, a defuge. 
Domus, t, or us, a horne. 

Dorsus, and -um, the back. 

Duritia, and -ies, hardnese 
Effigia, and -ies, an image. 

Elegia, and -on, i, an elegy. 
Elephantus, and -phas, an elephamL 
Epitoma, and -e, an abridgmenL 
Esseda, and -um, a charioL 
Evander, dri, and -drus, Evander. 
Eventum, and -us, iis, an event. 
Exemplar, and -Are, a pattem. 

Ficus, i, or us, a fg-tree. 

Fimus, and -um, dung. 

Fretum, and -us, us, a strait. 
Fulgetra, and -um, Ughtning. 
Galerus, and -um, a hatj cap. 

Ganea, and -um, an eating-house. 
GausApa, -es, -e, and -um, frieze. 
Gibba, -us, and -er, lri r a tiump. 
Glutinum, and -ten, glue. 

Gobius, and -io, a guageon. 
Grammatica, and -e, grammar. 

Grus, gruis, and gruis, is, a erane. 
HebdomAda, ana -mas, a week. 
Hellebdrus. and -um, hellebore. 
H6nor, ana honos, honor. 

Hyssopus, and -um, hyssep. 

Ilios, -um, and -on, 7 roy. 

Incestum, and -us, Us, incesL 
Intiibus, and -um, endive 
Jugillus, and -um, the throat. 
Juventa, -us, uris, and -as, youth. 
LAbor, and labos, labor. 

Lacerta, and -us, a lizard. 

Laurus, t, or us, a laurei. 

Lepor, and lepos, wit. 

LlgUr, and -us, uris, a Liguria*. 
Lupinus, and -um, a lupine. 

Luxuria, and -ies, luxury. 

Maeander, -dros, and -drus, btaander 
Margarita, and -um, o pearL 
Materia, and -ies, matericUs. 
Medimnus, and -um, a measure. 
Menda, and -um, afault. 

Modius, and -um, a measure 
Mollitia, and -ie.% soflness. 
Momentum, and -men, injluence 
Mugil, and -Ilis, o mullei. 

Mulciber, iri, or iris, Vulcan. 
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Mulctra, and -um, a milk-paiL 
Munditia, and -ies, neatness. 

Muria, and -ies, brine or pickU 
Myrtus, »or fis, a myrtle. 

Nardus, and -um, nard. 

Nasus, and -um, the nose. 

Necessitas, and -fido, necessity. 

Nequitia, and -ies, toorthlessmss . 

Notitia, and -ies, knowledge. 

Oblivium, and - 10 , fcrryetfulness. 
Obsidium, and -io, o siege. 

(Edlpns, i, or Odis, (Edipus. 

Ostrea, and -um, an oyster. 

Palatus, and -um, the palate. 

Palumba, -us, and -es, a pigeon. 
Papyrus, and -um, papyrus. 

Paupertas, and -ies, povertv. 

Pavus, and pavo, a peacock. 

Pfcnus, i, -Oris, or us, and pfinum, p> > 
visione. 

Peplus, and -um, aveil. 

Perseus, ei. or eos, Perseus. 

PileOs, ana -um, a hal. 

Pinus, i, or us, a pine-tree. 

Pistrina, and -um a bake-house. 

Planitia, and -ies, a plain. 

Plato, and Platon, Plato. 

Plebs, and plebes, ei, the common 
people. 

Porrus, and -um, a leek. 

Postulatum, and -io, a request. 

Praasepia, -ium, -es, or -is, and -e, a 
stable. 

Prsetextum, and -us ? fis, a pretext. 
Prosapia, and -ies, hneage. 

Rapa, and -um, a tumip. 

Requies, itis or ei, rest. 

Rete, and rStis, a net. 

Reticulus, and -um, a small net 


OF NOUNS. § 100 

Rictum, and -us, fis, the open mcuth. 
Sievitia, -udo and -ies, ferocity. 

Sagus, and -um, a military clmk. 
Sanguis, and sanguen, bkxtd. 

Satrapes, and satraps, a satrap. 
Scabritia, and -ies, roughness. 
Scorpius, -os, and -io, a scorpion. 
Segmentum, and -men, a piece. 
Segnitia, ana -ies, sloth. 

Senecta, and -us, old age. 

Sequester, tri, or tris, a trustes. 
Sesima, and -um, sesarne. 

Sibilus, and -a, Orum, a hissing. 

Sinapi, and -is, mustard. 

Sinus, and -um, a goblet. 

Sparus, and -a, orum, a specar. 
Spurcitia, and -\es, JiUhiness. 
Stramentum, and -men, stranb 
Suffimentum, and -men, fumigatum. 
Suggestus, and -um, a putpit, stage. 
Supparus, and -um, o tinen garment. 
Supplicium, -icamentum, and -icatij 
a public suppUcadon. 

Tapetum, -ete, and -es, tapestry. 
Tenfcritas, and -tfido, softntss. 

Tergum, and -us, Oris, the back. 

Tiara, and -as, a turban. 

Tignus, and -um, o beam, Umber. 
Tigris, is, or idis, a tiger. 

Titanus, and Titan, Titan. 

Tonitruum, and -trus, fis, thunder. 
Torale, and -al, a bed-covering. 

Trabes, and trabs, a beam. 

Tribula, and -um. o threshing sledge. 
VespSra, -per, eri and iris, the evening. 
Vinaceus, ana -a, Orum, a grapestone. 
Viscus, and -um, thtrtnistletoe. 

Vulgus, masc. and neut., the common 
people. 


Remark 1 . To these may be added some other verbals in us and io, and 
Greek nouns in o and on; as, Dio and Dion; also some Greek nouns in es and 
e, which have Latin forms in a; as, Atrides and Atrida. See $ 45. 

Rem. 2. Some proper names of places also are redundant in number; as, 
Argos and Argi; Fidena and Fidena; Thebe and Thebas. 

Note. The different forms of most words in the above liat are not equally commea ab4. 
some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 


DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 


5 100« Nouns are derived from other nouns, froni adjectives, 
and from verbs. 


I. From Nouns. 


From nouns are derived the following classes:— 

1. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that of his 
father a: other ancestor, or of the founder of his nation. 
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Non 1 Patronymics are properly Greek nouns, and have been borrowed from that lan 
guage by tbe Latin poeta. 

(a.) Mh^uline patronymics end in Ides, Ides, ades, and Xades. 

(1.) Nt ans in us )f the second declension, and those nouns of the third de* 
densior, whose ro. t ends in a short syllable, form their patronymics in tdeti 
as, Pridmm, Priamides; Agamemndn, gen. dnis, Agamemn&rUdes. 

(2.) Nouns in eus and cies form their patronymics in i des; as, A-irtus, Atrides; 
Heracles (i. e. Hercules,) Heraclides. 

Rem. 1. jEnides, in Virg. A. 9,6&3, is formed in like manner, as if from AZnPus, 
fnstead of jEneas. 

( 8.) Nouns in as and es of the first declension form their patronymics in ddes, 
as jEneas, jEn&ddes; Hippdtes, Hippdtddes. 

(4.) Nouns in ius of the second declension, and those nouns of the third de- 
ciension, whose root ends in a long vowel ; form their patronymics in iddts; as, 
Thestius , Thestiades; Amphitryd (gen. 6ms), Ampkitryontddes. 

Rem 2. A few nouns also of the first declension have patronymics in lacies; 
as, Anchises. Anchisiddes. 

( [b .) Feminine patronymics end in is, eis, and ias, and correspond 
in termination to the masculines, viz. is to Ides, eis to Ides, and ias tc 
Xades ; as, Tynddrus , masc. Tyndarfdes, fem. Tyndaris ; Nereus, masc. 
Nereldes, fem. Nereis; Thestius, masc. Thestiades, fem. Thestias. 

Rem. 8. A few femininos are found in ine, or idne; as, Nerine, Acrisi&ne, 
from Nerem and Acrisius. 

Note 2. Patronymics in des and ne are of the first declension ; those in is 
and as, of the thira. 

2. A patrial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a country; 
and denotes an inhabitant of that country; as, 

Trds, a Trojan man ; Trdas, a Troian woman : Macido, a Macedonian; 
Samnis, a Samnite ; from TrOja, Macedonia, and Samnium. 

Note 8. Most patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noun understood ; 
as, hOmo, civis, etc. See § 128, 6. 

8. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted by the 
primitive; as, liber, a book; libellus, a little book. 

Diminutives generalljr end in ulus, ula, ulum, or culus, cula, culum, 
according as the primitive is masuline, feminine, or neuter. 

A. 1. If the primitive is of the first or second declension, or its rool ends 
in c, g d, or t after a vowel, the diminutive is formed by annexing ulus, a, 
s m to the root; as, arula, servulus, puerulus, scutulum, cornicula, regulus, ca¬ 
pitulum, merceddla; from ara, servus, puer, sctttum, cornix, (-icis), rex, [regis), 
cdput, (-itis), merces, (-edis.) 

2. Primitives of the first or second declension whose root ends in e or i, 
Instead of Udus, a, um, add dius, a, um; as, Jilidlus, gloridla, horredlum ; frcm 
JUim, gloria, horreum. 

8. Primitives of the first or second declension whose root ends in l, «, or r, 
form diminutives bv contraction in ellus, a, um, and some in Ulus, a, wri; as, 
ocellus, asellus, libellus, lucellum; from oculus, asina, liber , lucium ; and sigillum, 
tigillum, from signum, tignum. 

B. 1 If the primitive is of the third, fourth, or fifth declension, the dimina- 
tive is .brmed in culus, (or iciilus), a, um. 

2. Primitives of the third declension whose nominative ends in r, or in os or 
its from roots end v g in r annex culus to the nominative ; as, fraterculus, soror. 
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cula osctilum, corpusdUum; from j *&tcr, sdror, ds, (dris), corpus, (-dris ).—So also 
primitive8 in es and is, but these drop the s of the nominative ; as, igniculus, 
nubecula , diecula ; from ignis, nubes, dies. 

8. Primitivos of other terminatione of the third declension, and those of tae 
fourth, add iculus to the root ; as, ponticulus, coticula, ossiculum, versiculus, corni¬ 
culum; from pons, cos, Ss, (ossis ., versus, cornu. 

4. Primitivos in o, (Inis or briis), in adding cultis, a, wn, change the final vowel 
of the root (i or o) into u; as, homunculus, sermunculus ; from Kdmo and sermo; 
and a few primitivos of other terminatione form similar diminutives ; as, avun- 
cului, domuncula; from dvus and ddmus. 

C. 1. A few diminutives end in ulcus, as, equuleus , aculeus; from Squus and 
dcu%; and a few also in io; as, homuncio, senecio, from hdmo and sdnex. 

2 Diminutives are sometimes formed from other diminutives ; as, aseOMus, 
from asellus; sometimes two or more diminutives with different terminationi 
are formed from the same primitive. as, homunculus, homullus, and homuncio; 
from hdmo; and sometimes tne primitive undergoes euphonic changes ; as ru¬ 
musculus, from rumor. 

Rem. Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitivos ; as ranun¬ 
culus, scamillus, from r&na and scamnum. 

4. (a.') An amplificative is a personal appellation denoting an ex- 
cess or that which is expressed by its primitive; as, 

Capito, one who has a large head: so naso , labeo, bucco, fronto, mento, one who 
> has a large nose, lips, or cheeks, a broad forehead or long chin, from cdput, 
nasus, labia, bucca, frons, and mentum. 

(b.) A few personal appellativos in io denote the trade or profession to which 
a person belongs ; as, ItuSo, an actor ; pellio , a fumer ; from ludus, and pellis. 

6. The termination ium added to the root of a noun, indicat* s the office or 
condition, and often, derivativelv, an assemblage of the individuals denoted bv 
the primitive ; as, collegium, colleagneship, and thence an assembly of coh 
leagues; servitium, servitude, and coUectively the servants ; so sacerdotium, and 
ministerium; from collega, servus, sacerdos , and minister. 

6. The termination imonium is added to the root of a few nonns, denoting 
something derived from the primitivos, or imparting to it its peculiar character: 
as, testimonium, testimony ; so vadimonium, patrimonium, matrimonium; from 
testis, vas (vddis), pdter, and mater. 

7. The termination etum, added to the root of names of plants, denotes a 
place where they grow in abundance ; as, quercetum , lauretum , olivetum, from 
quercus, laurus , and oliva. 

So, also, aesculetum, dumetum , myrtelum , and by analogy saxetum. But some 
drop e; as, carectum, salictum, virgultum, and arbustum. 

8. The termination drium, added to the root of a noun, denotes a receptacle 
of the things signified by the primitive; as, aviarium, an aviary; plantarium, a 
nursery ; from dvis, a bird, and planta, a piant. 

0. The termination i/e, added to the root of names of animals, marks the 

K ‘ ,ce where they are kept; as, bovile, a stall for oxen; so caprile, ovile; from 
, an ox, cdper, a goat, and dvis, a sheep. 

Not e 1. This class and the preceding are properly neuter adjectivos. 

Note 2. Abstract nouns are derived either from adjectivos or from verba. 
Bee S 26, 6. 


n. From Adjectives. 

§ 101 . l. Abstract nouns are formed by adding the tenrmation 
ft as, itudo, ia, ilia or ities, edo, and imonia to the root of the piimitive 
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2. Abstracte in itas, (eauivalent to the English ty or ity), are formed frow 
adjectives of each declension ; as, cupiditas, teneritas , celeritas, crudelitas , /eYcf* 
tas; from cupidus , t£ner, c£Zer, crudelis , and felix. 

(1.) When the root ends in i, the abstract is formed in $ tas; as, piMas, from 
pius; and when it ends in t, as only is added as, honestas from honestus. 

(2.) In a few abstracta i before tas is dropped ; as. libertas. juventas, from 
liber, juvtnis. In facultas and difficultas, from facilis , difficilis, there is a change 
also in the root-vowel from »to «. 

(3.) A few abstracts are fonned in itus or tus, instead of itas; as, servitus, 
juventus, from servus and juvSnis. See $ 76, Exc. 2. 

8. Abstracts in itudo are formed from adjectives in us, and seme from adjec¬ 
tives of the third declension of two or three terminations; as, magnitudo, alti¬ 
tudo, fortitudo. acritudo, from magnus, altus, fortis, acer. Polysyllabic adjectives 
in tus, generally form their abstracts by adding udo instead of tfurfoto their root; 
as, consuetudo, from consuetus. 

4. Abstracts in ia (equivalent to the English ce or cy,) are for the most part 
formed from adjectives of one termination ; as, clementia, constantia, impuden¬ 
tia, from clemens, constans, impudens. But some adjectives in w and er ,including 
verbals in eundus, likewise form their verbals in ia; as, miseria, angustia, facun¬ 
dia, from miser, angustus, facundus. 

6. Abstracts in itia and ities are formed from adjectives in us and ii; as, 
justitia, tristitia, duritia, and durities, segnitia and segnities, from justus, tristis , di¬ 
rus, and segnis. 

6. A few abstracts are formed in Sdo, and a few in imdnia; and sometimes 
two or more abstracts of different terminations are formed from the same adjec¬ 
tive ; as, acritas, acritudo , acredo, and acrimonia, from acer. In snch case those 
in itido and imonia seem to be more intensive in signification than those in 
itas. 

Remark. Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which 
are formed from them, are called concretes. 

III. From Verbs. 

§ 103. Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal nouns. 

The following are the principal classes:— 

1. Abstract nouns expressing the action or condition denoted by a verb, ee- 
pecially by a neuter verb, are formed by annexing or to their first root: as, 
timor, love ; favor, favor ; moeror, grief ; splendor, brightness; from dmo, faveo, 
maereo, and splendeo. 

2. (a.) Abstracts are also formed from many verbs by annexing tum to the 
first or to the third root ; as, colloquium, a conference ; gaudium, joy ; exor¬ 
dium, a beginning ; exitium, destruction ; solatium, consolation ; from collOquor, 
gaudeo, exordior , exeo and sdlor. 

8. Some verbal abstracts are formed by annexing eia, imdma , or imbnium, to 
the first root of the verb ; as, querela and querimonia, a complaint; suadela, 
persuasion ; from queror and suadeo. 

4. (a.) The terminations men and mentum, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denote the thing to which the action 
belongs, both actively and passively, or a means for the performance of the ao- 
tion ; as , fulmen from fulgeo, flumen from fluo, agmen from ago, solamen from 
titior, documentum from ddeeo, blandimentum from blandior * 

(6.) The final consonant of the root is often dropped, and the preceding and 
connecting vowels contracted into one sjllaMe ; as, ago, ( dgimen ,) agmen; fdvoo, 
( f&vimentum,) fomentum. 
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(c.) Some words of this classhave no primitive verb in use ; as, atramentum, 
ink; but, in this case, the connecting vowel seems to imply its reference to such 
a verb as atrare, to blacken. 

6. (a.) The terminations i'dum, bulum, culum; bmn, erum, trum, annexed to 
the firet root of a verb, denote an instruraent for performing the act expressed 
by the verb, or a place for its perfonnance ; as, angulum, operculum,ventUmlum, 
vmtilabrum, fulcrum, spectrum, from cingo, opilio, venor, ventilo, fulcio, spicio. 

(b.) Sometimes eidum is contracted into dum; as, vinclum for vinculum. 
Soraetimes, also, s is inserted before trum; as, rostrum, from rddo, and a con¬ 
necting vowel is placed before this and some of the other terminations; as, 
aratrum, stabulum, cubiculum, from &ro, sto, and cubo. 

(c.) Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acetabulum, a vin* 
egar eruet; turibulum, a censer ; from acetum and tus. 

6. (a.) Nouns formed by adding or and rix to the third root of the verb, Je* 
note respecti vely the male and female agent of the action expressed by the vwb 
as, adjutor, adjutrix, an assistant; fautor, fautrix, a favorer; victor, victrix, a 
conqueror ; from adjuvo (adiut-), faveo (faut-), vinco ( viet- ). Thev are often like- 
wise used as adjectives. The feminine form is less common than the mascu¬ 
line, and when the third root of the verb ends in s, the feminine is sometim38 
formed in irix; as, tondeo (tons-) tonstrix. 

(6.) Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns ; as, viator, 
a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper; from via und janua. In meretrix from mereo, 
i of the thira root becomes e. 

(c.) The agent of a few verbs is denoted bv the terminations a and o annexed 
to the first root; as, conviva, a guest; advSna, a stranger ; scriba, a scribe ; 
erro , a vagrant; bibo, a drunkard; comido, a glutton, from convivo, advinio, etc. 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by annexing io and us (gen. fis) to the 
third root of a verb; as, actio, an action ; lectio, reaaing ; from ago (act-), ligo 
(lect-); — cantus, singing ; visus, sight; usus, use; from cdno (eant-), video (vis-), 
utor (fis-). 

Remark 1. Nouns of both forms, and of like signification, are freqnentlv de- 
rived from the same verb; as, concursio and concursus, a runningtogether; mbdo 
and mbtus, etc. 

Rem. 2. Nouns formed by adding the termination fira to the third root of 
a verb, sometimes have the same signification as those in io and us, and some¬ 
times denote the resuit of an action; us,positura, position; vinctura, a binding 
together; from pdno, and vincio; and the termination eia has sometimes the 
same meaning; as, querela , complaint; loquela, speech, from qu&ror and Ibquor. 

Non. One of these fbrms is gener&lly used to the exclusion of the others, and when 
fcwo or more are found, they are usually employed in somewhat different senses. 

8. The termination brium, added to the third root of a verb, denses the place 
where the action of the verb is performed; as, auditbrium, a lecture-room; con- 
thtbrium, a repository; from audio and condo. 


COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 

§ 103« Compound nouns are formed variously:— 

1. Of two nouns; as, rupicapra, a wild goat, of rupes and capra. In some 
words, compounded of two nouns, the former is a genitive; as, senatusconsultum, 
a decree of the senate; jurisconsultus, a lawyer; in others, both parts are de- 
clined; as, respublica, jusjurandum. See ^ 91. 

2. Of a nojun and a verb ; as, artifex, an artist, of ars and fdcio; fidi- 
een, a harper of fdes and cdno; agricdla, a busbandman, of dger and cdlo. 
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8. Of an adjective and a noun; as, atpiinoctium, the equinox, of cequus and 
nox; millepeda, a millepede, of mille and pes. 

In duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, centumvir, the nuraeral adjective is in the 
genitive pli.ral. 

Remark 1. When the former part of a componnd word is a noun or an adjec¬ 
tive, it usually ends in i; as, artifex, rupicapra, agricbla, etc. If the second 
word begins with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as, quinquennium, of quinque 
and annus; magnanimus, of magnus and animus. 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, ni fas, wickedness; nemo, nobodv; of ne. fas. 
and hbno. So biduum, of bis and dies. 

5. Of a preposition and a noun: as, incuria, want of care, of in and cura. So 
'inU rvnUum, an interval; prcecordia, the diaphragm; proverbium, a proverb; sub- 
it Ilium, a low seat; superficies, a surface. 

Rem. 2. When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is sometimes 
changed,to adapt it to that which fbllows it: as, ignobdis, illepidus, imprudentia, 
irrunqx), of in and nobilis, lepidus, etc. See $ 196. 


ADJECTIVES. 

§ 104. An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits the 
tneaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their significatum , into 
various classes; as denoting, 

1. Character or quality ; as, bbnus, goo^j albus, white; amicus, friendly. 

2. State or condition; es, felix, happy; dives, rich. 

8. Possession; as, herilis, a master’s; patrius, a father’s. 

4. Quantity; as, magnus, great; totus, entire; parvus, small. 

6. Number; as, unus, oue; secundus, second; tot. so many; quot, as manv 
These are called numerals. * ’ J 

6. Time; as, annuus, yearly; hesternus, of yesterday; bimus, of two years; 
trimestris, of three months. 

7. Place; as, altus, high; vicinus, near; aerius, afirial; terrestris, terrestria!. 

8. Material; as, aureus , golden; fagineus, beechen; terrenus, earthen. 

9. Part; as, nullus, no one; aliquis, some one. These are called partitives. 

10. Country; as, Romanus, Roman; Arpinas of Alpinum. These are called 
patrials. 

11. Dimiimtion; as, papillus, from parvus, small; miseUus, from miser, n-iser- 
able. These are called diminuttves. 

12. Amplification; as, vtnbsus and vinolentus, much given to wine; auritus, 
having long ears. These are called ampUJicaUves. 

18. Relation; as, dildus, desirous of; mtmor, mindful of; insuetus. These 
■re called relatives. 

14. Interrogation; as, quantus? how great; qualis f of whatkind; quott how 
many? quotust of what number? These are called interrogalives ; and, when 
not usei interrogatively, they are called correlatives. 

16. Specification; as, talis, such; tantus, so great; tot, so many. These are 
Otlbdd dem mstratives. 

6 
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DECLENSION OF ADJECTIYES. 

§ 105* 1 . Adjectives are declined like substantives, and ara 

dther of the lirat and aecond dedensions, or of the third only. 

ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DE- 
CLENSIONS. 

2. Themasculine of adjectives belongjng to the first and aecond 
dedensions, enda either in us or in er. The feminine and neuter are 
formed respectively by annexing a and um to the root of the mascu¬ 
line. The masculine in us is declined like dominus; that in er like 
gener or dger; the feminine always like musa ; and the neuter like 
regnum. 

Remavk 1 . The masculine of one adjective, 8&htr, -Aro, -Arum, foll ends in 
«r, and e declined like gtner. 




B5nus, good. 




Singular. 



Masc. 

Fem. 

NeuL 

N. 

bo'-nus, 

bo'-na, 

bo^num, 

O. 

bo'-nI, 

bo'-n®, 

bo'-ni, 

D. 

bo'-no, 

bo-nse, 

bo'-n5, 

Ac . 

bo'-num, 

•bo^nSm, 

bo'-num, 

V. 

bo'-ne, 

bo'-na, 

bo'-num, 

Ab. 

bo'-no. 

bo'-na. 

bo'-no. 



Plural. 


N. 

bo'-nI, 

bo'-n8B, 

bo'-n&, 

O. 

bo-no'-rum, bo-na'-rum, 

bo-no'-rum, 

D. 

bo'-nis, 

bo'-n!s, 

boVnis, 

Ac. 

bo'-nos, 

bo'-nas, 

bo'-n&, 

V. 

bo'-ni, 

bo'-nse, 

bo'-na, 

Ab. 

bo'-nis. 

bo'-nis. 

bo'-nis. 


In like manner decline 


Ar-tus, Tiigh. 
A-va'-rus, covetous. 

Fl'-dus, faithfuL 
Im'-pro-Dus, wicked. 

Lon'-gus, long. 
Ple'-nus, full. 

Be-nig'-nus, kind. 

In-i'-quus, unjust. 

Tac'-I-tus, silent. 


Rem. 2. Like bdnus are also declined all participles in us ; as, 
A-ma'-tus. Am-a-tii'-rus. A-man'-dus. 


Rem. 3. The masculine of the vocative singular of adjectives in us is some- 
times like the nominative; as, 0 vir /ortis atque amicus. Hor. Meus has both 
mi and meus. 

Rkm. 4. The genitive plural of distributive numerals ends commonly in dm 
instead *>f Orum ; as, crassitude binflm digitorum. Plin. 
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3. TSner, tender. 


Singular. 



Masc. 

Fem. 

NeuL 

N. 

te'-ner, 

ten'-S-r&, 

tenerum, 

O. 

teneri, 

ten'-e-r», 

teneri, 

D. 

tenero, 

ten'-e-r», 

ten'-S-rfim, 

ten'-£-r5, 

Ac. 

ten'-e-rum, 

tenerum, 

V. 

te'-n§r, 

ten'-e-r&, 

tenerum, 

Ai. 

ten'-e-ro. 

tenera. 

Plural. 

tenero. 

N. 

ten'-e-ri, 

ten'-e-rffi, 

teneri, 

O. 

ten-e-ro'-rum, 

ten-e-r&'-rum, 

ten-e-ro'-riim, 

D. 

ten'-e-ris, 

teneris, 

teneris, 

Ac. 

ten'-£-r5s, 

ten'-e-rfis, 

ten'-S-rS, 

V. 

ten'-S-ri, 

ten'-£-r», 

ten'-£-r&, 

Ab. 

ten'-e-ris. 

ten'-e-ris. 

teneris. 


In like manner are declined 

As'-per, rough. L&'-cer, tom. Pros'-per, prosperam. 

Ex'-ter, fareign. Li'-ber, free. SS'-tur, fuU. 

Gib'-ber, crook-baclced. Ml'-ser, uoretched. 

So also alter, except in the genitive and dative singular (see \ 107), semifer 
and the compounds of g&ro and flro; as, laniger, opyer. 

Nor*. Prosper is leas frequent than prosp&nu and exter is scaroely uaed 
In the nominative singular masculine. 

§ 106 . The other adjectives in er drop e in declexunon ; as, 


Piger, slothfuL 
Singular. 


Masc. 

Fem. 

NeuL 

N. pi'-gSr, 

G. pi'-gri, 

D. pi'-gr5, 

Ac. pi'-grum, 

V. pi'-gSr, 

Ab. pi'-gr<5. 

pi'-gr&> 

pi'-grae, 

pi'-gr», 

pi-grfim, 

pi'-gr&, 

pi'-gra. 

pi'-grum, 

p|;-gn, 

P 

pr-grum, • 

pr-grum, 

pi'-gr6. 


PluraL 


Pj'-?"; _ 

G. pi-gr5 -run., 
D. pi'-gris, 

Ac. pi'-gros, 

V. pi'-gn, 

Ab pf-gris. 

pr-gr», 

pi-gra-rtim, 

pi'-gris, 

pi'-gr&s, 

pi'-gr», 

pT-gris. 

PlV*^ 

pi-gro -rum, 

pr-gris, 

pi'-gr&, 

pi'"gri» 

pr-gris. 
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In like manner decline 


jE'-g6r, M&'-cer, lean. 

A'-ter, black. Nl'-ger, black. 

Cre'-ber, frequenL Pul^-cher, fair. 

Gl&'-ber, smooth. Ru'-ber, red. 

In'-tS-ger, entire. S&'-cer, sacred. 

Dexter , right, has 4ra , 4rum , and less frequently -ttira, dirum. 


Sc&'-ber, rough. 
Si-nis'-ter. It/L 
Te'-ter, johl 
V&'-fer, crafly. 


§ lor. Six adjectives in us, and three in er, have their genitive 
singular in tus, and their dative in i, in ali the genders:— 

Alins, another. Totus, i chole. Alter, -tfcra, -tSrum, the other. 

Nullus, no one. Ullus, any. Uter, -tra, -trum, which of the two. 

Solus, alone. Unus, one. Neuter, -tra, -trum, neither. 

To these may be added the other compounds of uter ,—namely, uterque , each 
oftwo; utercumque , uterlibet , and utervu, which of the two vou please; gen. 
utriusque, etc.—also, aUeriter , one of two; gen. alterutrius, ana somethnes alte¬ 
rius utrius; dat alterutri. So alteruter que, and unusquisque. See \ 183, 4. 

Nullus , solus, totus, ullus , and Unus are thus declined:— 



Masc. 

Singular. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. 

u'-nus, 

r- nk, 

u'-num, 

G. 

u-nl-us,* 

u-n!'-us, 

u-nl-us, 

D. 

u'-ni, 

u'-nl, 

u'-ni, 

Ac. 

u'-num, 

u'-nam, 

u-num, 

V. 

u'-ne, 

u'-na, 

u'-num, 

Ab. 

u'-no. 

u'-na. 

u'-no. 


The plural is regular, like that of bSnus. 

Remark 1 . Alius has aliud in the nominative and accusative singular neu¬ 
ter, and in the genitive alius , contracted for aliius. 

Rem. 2. Except in the genitive and dative singular, alter is declined like tlner, 
and iiter and neuter like piger. 

Rem. 3. Some of these adjectives, in early writers, and occasionally even in 
Cicero, Caesar, and Nepos, form their genitive and dative regularly, like binus, 
Uner, or piger. 

ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

§ 108. Some adjectives of the third declension have three termi- 
nations in the nominative singular; some two; and others only one. 

I. Those of three terminations end in er, masc.; is, fem.; and e, 
neut; and are thus declined:— 


Acer, sharp. 
Singular. 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. 

a'-cer, 

a-eris, 
a'-cris, 

a'-cr5, 

G. 

a'-crls, 

aberis, 

a'-cri, 

D. 

a'-cri, 

a'-cri, 

Ac. 

a'-crem, 

a'-crem, 

' a'-cre, 
a'-cr8, 
a'-cri. 

V. 

a'-cer, 

a'-cris, 

Ab. 

a'-cri. 

a'-cri. 


• 8ee * 16. 
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PluraL 


N. 

a'-cres, 

a'-cres, 

a'-cri-&, 

G. 

a'-cri-um, 

a'-cri-um, 

a'-cri-um, 

D. 

ac'-rl-bus, 

ac'-ri-bus, 

ac'-rl-bus, 

Ac. 

a-cres, 

a-cres, 

a'-cri-&, 

V. 

a'-cres, 

a'-cr§8, 

a-cri-A, 

Ab. 

ac'-rl-bus. 

ac'-rl-bus. 

ac'-ri-bus. 


In like manner are declined the following;— 

A-&cer, cheerfuL Pa-lu8'-ter, marshy. Sil-ves'-ter, i ooody. 

Cam-pes^ter, champaign. Pe-des'-ter, on fooL Ter-res^ter, terresiriai. 

CeP-e-ber, famota. . Pii'-ter, rotten. VoP-u-cer, winged. 

E-quesMor, equeslrian. Sa~lu'-ber, i oholesome. 

To these fidd names of months in -ber, used as adjectives; as, OcWber, eto. 
(cf. ) 71), and dler, swift, which has celiris, cetere ; gen. celhHs, etc. 

Rkmakk 1. Thetermination er wasanciently soraetiraes feminine; as, txrfftcer 
fama. Petr.: and, on the other hand, the masculine often ends in is; as, 
coUis silvestris , Cses. 

Rem. 2. Vol&cer has um in the genitive piuraL 

§109. II. Adjectives of two terminations end in is for tbe mas- 
culine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except comparatives, which 
end in or and us. 

Those in is, e, are thus declined:— 



Mitis mild. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

M. #F. 

N. 

M. # F. N. 

N. mi'-tl8, 

mi'-te, 

N. mT-tes, mit'-i-&,* 

G. mistis, 

mi'-tls, 

G. mit'-i-um,* mjf'-i-um, 

D. mP-ti, 

mi'-ti, 

D. mif-l-bus, mit-I-bus, 

Ac. mi'-tem, 


Ac. mi'-tes, mit-i-A, 

V. nn-tis, 

mi'-te, 

V. mi-tes, mit'-i-&, 

Ab. mi'-tL 

mi'-ti. 

Ab. mit'-i-bus. mit'-I-bua. 


In like manner decline 

Ag -!-lis, active. 

• DuP-cis, sweeL 

In-coP-tk-mis, safe. 

Bre'-vis, shorL 

Foratis, bravt. 

Mi-rabM-lis, wanderfiU. 

Cru-deMis, cr%d. 

GriP-vis, heavy. 

Om'-nis, aU. 


Tres, three, is declined like the plural of mitis. 


Non. Bereral adjective* of this clara hare forms also in tu, a, um. Bee $ 116. 

$ 110. (a.) Ali comparative*, except plus, more, are thus de* 
clined:— 


• Pronouooec vrishfs-a, «te. Bee $ 12. 

«* 
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S in 


Mitior,* milder. 

Singular. 

m. f f. y. 

N. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-ua, 

G. mit-i-d'-rls, mit-i-5'-ris, 

D. mit-i-5'-ri, mit-i-o'-ri, 

Ac. mit-i-o'-rem, mit-i-us, 

V. mit'-i-5r, mit'-i-us, 

Ab. mit-i-d'-r$, or -ri. mit-i-o'-re, or -ri. 

Plural. 

m. f f. y 

N. mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-o'-rfc, 

G. mit-i-^-rum, mit-i-d'-rum, 

D. mit-i-or-I-bus, mit-i-or'-I-bus, 

Ac. mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-5'-r&, 

V. mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-o'-r&, 

Ab. mit-i-or-I-bus. mit-i-or-I-bus. 

In like manner decline 

A_'-t!-or, higher. DuF-ci-or, sweeter. Gra'-vi-or, heavier. 

A i-da'-ci-or, bolder. Fe-lic'-i-or, happier. Pru-den'-ti-or, more pru- 

B.^-vi-or, morter. Fe-rc/-ci-or, Jiercer. dent. 

Cru-de'-li-or, more crueL ForMi-or, braver. U-be'-ri-or, more fertile. 

Plus, more, is thus declined:— 

Singular. Plural. 

N. M. f F. y. 

y. plus, y. plu'-r§8, pltt'-r&, rardy plu -rWL, 

G. plft'-rfs, G. pluMi-tim, plu^ri-tim, 

D. -, D. plu'-rl-bu8, plu'-rl-biis, 

Ac. plus, Ac. pltP-rSs, plfF-rfc, 

Ab. (plft'-rk, obs.) Ab. plu'-ri-bii8. plu'rl-btts. 

So, but in the plural number only, complores, a greafc many. 

§ 111 . IIL Other adjecti ves of the third declension have but 
one termination in the nominative singular for ali genders. They aU 
end in l , r, s, or x , and increase in the genitive. 

They are thus declined:— 


Felix, happy. 


Singular. 

fr. 

M.SrF. 

N. fe'-lix, 

fe'-lix, 

G. fe-li'-cls, 

D. fe-li'-cl, 

fe-lT-cIs, 

fe-li'-ci, 

Ac. fe-ir-cem, 

fe-lix, 

V. fe'-lix, 

fe'-lix, 

Ab. fe-lT-ce, or -ci. 

fe-ll'-c£, or -ci. 


• Pronounced misk'-t-or, eto. 8m $ 12. 
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PluraL 



M.frF. 

N. 

IV. 

fe-ir-ces, 

fe-lic'-i-&,* 

G. 

fe-lic'-i-um,* 

fe-lic'-i-um, 

D. 

fe-lic'-I-bus, 

fe-lic'-I-bua, 

A.c. 

fe-lT-ces, 

fe-lic'-i-&, 

V. 

fe-lT-ces, 

fe-lic'-i-&, 

Ab. 

fe-lic'-I-bus. 

fe-lic'-I-bus. 


N. 

G. 

D . 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 


N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 


Praesens, present 
Singular. 

M. fr F. N. 


prae -sens, 

prae-sen'-tls, 

pr®-sen'-ti, 

prae-sen'-tein, 

pr8B'-sens, 

prae-sen'-te, or -ti. 

PluraL 


prae -sens, 

prae-sen'-tis, 

prae-sen'-ti, 

prae-sens, 

pransens, 

prae-sen'-te, or -ti. 


pr®-sen'-tes, 

prffi-sen'-ti-uin, 

prae-sen'-tl-bus, 

prse-sen'-tes, 

prae-sen^tes, 

prae-sen'-ti-bus. 


pr®-sen'-ti-&,t 

prae-sen'-ti-um, 

prae-sen'-tl-bus, 

prae-sen'-ti-&, 

pra-sen-tl-S, 

prae-sen^tl-bus. 


In like manner decline 


AuMax, -Scia, Idd. ParMi-ceps, -Ipis, par- SolMers, -tis, shremd. 
Com'-pos, -itis, nasterof. dcipanL Sos^pes, -Itis, safe. 

F6'-rox, -dci& Jfierce. Pr8e'-pes, -fetis, swift. Sup'-plex, -Icis, smp- 

In'-gens, -tis, huge. Prudens, -tis,prudenL pUanL 

Remark. Ali present participles are declined like praesens; as, 
Almana. M^-nens. R6'-gens. Ca'-pi-ens. A^-di-ens. 

Note. A few adjectives of one termination have redundant forms in «a, m. 
mm ; see \ 116 .. 


Bules for the Oblique Cases of Adjectiyes of thi 
Third Declension. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

§ 112 . Most adjectives of the third declension form their geni¬ 
tive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The foQowing may here be specified:— 

1 . Of those in es (cf. 4 78) sorae have -itis; as, hibes, perpes, preepes , and Ures 
—inquies and locuples have -eds ;—some have - itis; as, dives, sospes, and super¬ 
stes ,*-^eome have 4dU; as : deses, and rises; — bipes, and tripes have -pidis; — pubes 
fas puh&ris, and impubes, imputeris and impubis. 

• Pronounced fe-Ush'-e-um ete See § 10, Exe., and { 7, 3, (b.) 
t Pienxxnoed pr*zen'-sh4-a, ete 
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§ 113,114 


2. Compos and impos have -dtis, and exos, exossis.—Exlex has exlegis, pemoa 
baa pernoctis (4 78), praecox, prcecdcis, and rldux , redicis .— Oceiebs nas cadibis 
(4 77); intercus, intercidis, ana dius, vetiris. Those in ceps which are compoundt 
of caput, have -cipUis; as, anceps, praeceps (4 78,1); but tke compounds of ceps 
from capio have -ipis; as, particeps , participis .—Those in cors, compounds ot 
cor , have -cordis; as, concors , concordis (4 71, Exc. 2).- Mhnor and immhnor 
have -Oris. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

§ 113* 1. Adjectives which have e in the nominative singular nen- 
ter have only i in the ablative. 

Exc. 1. The ablatives bimestre, caeleste , and perenne are found in Ovid, and 
cognomine in Virgil. 

2. Comparatives and participles in ns, when used as participles, 
especially m the ablative absolute, have rather t than i; but parti- 
cipial adjectives in ns have rather t than e. 

8. Adjectives of one termination have either e or * in the ablative. 

Exc. 2. The following adjectives of one termination have only e in the abla¬ 
tive:— 

Bicorpor, bipes, caelebs, compos, deses, discdlor, hospes, impos, impfcbes, ju- 
vfcnis, locuples, pauper, princeps, puber or pubes, senex, sospes, superstes, 
tricorpor, tricuspis, and tripes. 

Exc. 8 . The following adjectives of one termination have om_y i in the abla¬ 
tive :— 

Anceps, concors, discors, hebes, immfemor, Iners, ingens, Inops, rnSmor, par, 
praeceps, r£cens, rfcpens, vigil, and most adjectives in x f especially those in 
plex. 

Rem. 1. Inerte occurs in Ovid, recente in Ovid and Catulias, and praecipe in 
Ennius. 

Rem. 2. Praesens, when used of things, makes the ablative ir *; when used 
of persons, it has e. 


NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND GENITIVE PLURAL 

§ 114. 1 . The neuter of the nominative and accusative plura! 
ends in ia, and the genitive plural of ali genders in ium ; but compar¬ 
atives in or, with vetus, old, and uber, ferale, have a, and um. 

2. The accusative plural of masculine and feminine adjectives, whose geni¬ 
tive plural ends in ium, anciently ended in is or eu, instead of es. Cf. 4 85, Exc. 1. 

Exc. 1. Those adjectives that have only e in the ablative singular, have um 
in the genitive plural. 

Exc. 2. Compounds of ficto, cdpio, and of such nouns as make um in their 
genitive plural, with ciler, compar, cicur, dives, mhnor, immhnor, praepes, sup- 
p lex, and vigil, make their genitive plural in um. « 

Exc. 8. Dis, locuples, sons, and insons have either um or ium. The poets and 
the later prose writers sometimes form the genitive plural of other adjectr.ve* 
and of participles in ns, by syncope, in um, instead ;f ium ; as, ccelestum, Virg. 
Ovid, etc. 
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IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 


§115. Some adjectives are defective, others redundant 
DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1. (a.) Many adjectives denoting personal qualities or attribute! 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionally joined to a neuter 
substantive used figuratively. Such are the following:— 

Bicorpor, bipes, caelebs, compos, consors, degSner, dives, impos, impfibe», 
hidustrius, Inops, insons, invitus, juvfcnis, locujnes, mfimor, pauper,.particeps 
princeps, puber, or pubes, rfcdux, sfcuex, sons, sospes, superstes, supplex, tri- 
coipor, vigil. 

(b.y Victrix and ultrix are feminine in the singular, seldom neuter; in the 
plural, they are feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake of the nature both 
of substantivos and adjectives, and correspond to masculines in tor. See § 
102, 6, (a.) 

2. The following want the genitive plural, and are rarely used 
in the neuter gender:— 

Concolor, deses, hSbes, perpes, r&sea, t&res, versicdlor. 

3. The names of months, which are properly adjectives, ha ve only 
the masculine and feminine genders. 

4. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such are frugi, temperate; nequam, worthless; sdt or sdtis, sufficient; the 
plurals aliquot, idt, guM, totidem, quotquot; and the Cardinal numbers from quatu- 
or to centum inclusive, and also mille. Cf. $ 118,1, and 6, (6.) 

5. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases: — 

Bilicem, acc. ; doubly-tissued. Cetera, ceterum, the rest, wants the nom. sing. 
mosc. Decemplicem, acc.; tenfold. Exspes, nom.; hopeless. Inquies, nom.; 
-etem, acc.; -ete, abi. ; restless. Mactus, and macte, nom. ; macte, acc.; honored; 
—macti, nom. plur. Necesse, and necessum, nom., acc.; nectssary. Plus, nom., 
acc.; pluris, gen.; more ;—pl. pl&res, -a, nom. acc.; -ium gen.; Ibus, dat., abL 
Cf. § 110. Postera, posterum, coming after, wants the nom. sing. masc. Potis, 
nom. sing. and pl., all genders; abit. Pote, nom. sing., for potest; pomble. Sep¬ 
templicis, gen.; -ce, abi.; seven-fold. Slremps, and sirempse, nom. ani acc., 
aMke. Tantundem, nom. acc.; tantidem, gen. ; tantandem, acc.; m rnuch 
Trilicem, acc.trebly-tissued ; trilices, nom. and acc. pL 


REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 

$ 116. The following adjectives are redundant in termination 
and declcnsion. Those marked r are more rarely used. 


«A jcllvis, and -us, r, ascending. 
Auxiliaris, and -ius. auxiliary. 

Bijugis, and -us, yoked two together. 
DechviSj and -us, r, descending. 
Exanimis, and -us. r, lifeless. 

Hilaris, and -us, cheerfuL 
Imbecillis, r, and -us, uteak. 

Impubes, and -is, r, -is or -iris, not 
gvoum up. 

Inermis, and -us, r, unarmed. 

Infrenis, and -us, unbtidled. 


Inquies, and -etus, restless. 

Jocularis, and -ius, r, laughablc. 

Multii&gis, r, and -us, yoked many to 
gether . 

Opulens, and -lentus, rich. 

Praecox, -coquis, and -coquus, earij 
ripe. 

Proclivis, and -us, r, slopina. 

Quadrijugis, ana -us, yoked four to 
gether. 

Semianimis, and -us, ha\f alite. 
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Semiermis. and -us, half armed. 
Semisomnis, and -os, r, half asleep. 
Singularis, and -ius, dngle. 


Sublimis, and -us, >*. h*gh. 
Unanimis, r, and -us, unanimout. 
Vidlens, r, and -lentus, vioUnL 


To these may be added some a^jectives in er and it; as, taaher and -firi^ 
celiber and -bru. Cf. \ 108, R. 1. 

NUMEBAL ADJECTIVES. 

§ 117 . Numeral adjectives are divided into three principal 
classes— Cardinal, Ordinal, and Distributive. 

L Cardinal numbers are those which simply denote the number at 
things, in answer to the question Quot t ‘ How many ? ’ They are, 

1. Unus, one. L 

2. Duo, two. II. 

8. Tres, three. HL 

4. Quatuor, four. HH. or IV. 

fi. Quinque, Jive. V. 

6. Sex, tix. VI. 

7. Septem, teoen. VH. 

8. Octo, eigkt VHJ. 

9. Ndvem, mne. VHU. or IX 

10. D fecem, len. X 

11. Undfecim, eleven. XI. 

12. Duodfecim, Ia oehe. XII. 

18. Tredfecim, thirteen. X III. 

14. Quatuordfecim, fourteen. Xllll. or XIV. 

16. Quindfecim, ffteen. XV. 

16. Sedecim, orsexdfecim, ttxteen. XVL 

17. Septendfecim, seventeen. XVII. 

18. Octodecim, eiphteen. XVUL 

19. Novendfecim, mneteen. XV LUI. or XIX 

20. Viginti, twenty. ' XX 

21 | «L • 

“■ V Zet^tte t ,, j —™ 

80. Triginta, thirty. XXX 

40. Quadraginta, forty. XXXX or XL. 

60. Quinquaginta, ffty. L. 

60. Sexaginta, exxty. LX 

70. Septuaginta, seventy. LXX 

80. Octoginta, or octnaginta, eighty. LXXX 

90. Nonaginta, mneiy. LXXXX nr XCL 

100. Centum, a hundred. C. 

101. Centum unus, or) a hundred and om CL 

centum et unus, etc., J 

200. Dticenti, -®, a, two hundred. CC. 

800. Trfecenti, etc., three hundred. CCC. 

400. Quadringenti, four hundred. CCOC, or CD. 

600. Quingenti, Jive hundred. IO, or D. 

600. Sexcenti, tix hundred. IOC, or DC. 

700. Septingenti, seven hundred. IO CC, or DCC. 

800. Octingenti, eiaht hundred. 10 CCC, or DCCC. 

900. Nongenti, mne hundred. IjjCCCC, or DCCCO 

1000. Mille, a thoutand. CIO, or M. 

M0# ' ^ <Ao«wan(i CIOCIO, or MH. 
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8000 M^ua. 

10004 ®SS. , ££; #r j *-«“ 

Q tTut,ut g r^e, \MV -Wni 

I00000. Cen^l^l ahundredlhmuanL 


100. 

CCI00. 

1000. 

CCCI000. 


§118. t. The first three Cardinal numbers are declined; from 
fbur to a hundred inclusive they are indeclinable; thoee denodng 
hundredt) are declined like the plural of bdnus. 

For the declension of unus and tres , see §§ 107 and 109. 

Duo is thus declined:— 


PluraL 


M. 

N. dfi'-o, 

G. du-o^rum, 

D. du-d^-bus, 

Ac. du'-os, or du'-o, 
V. du'-o, 

Ab. du-df-bus. 


F. 

du'-86, 

du-a'-rum, 

du-&'-bus, 

du'-as, 

du'-®,. 

du-a'-bus. 


N. 

du'-o, 

du-d^rrfm, 

du-d^-bus, 

«ln'-o, 

^u-tZ-buB. 


Remark 1. Dttiirtin^ duarum, are often contracted into dutom, especi&Ily in 
oompound8; a», duAmvtr, and when joined with millium. — Ambo. both, which 
p&rtakes of the nature of a numeral and of a pronoun, is declinea like duo. 


2. The Cardinal numbers, except unus and miUe, are uaed in the 
plural only. 

Rem. 2. The plural of unus is used with nouns which have no singular, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural; as, unce nuptiae , one mar- 
riage; una castra, one carap. It is used also with nouns denoting several thinga 
considered as one wliole; as, una vestimenta, one suit of clothes. So also, when 
it takes the signification of u alone ” or “ the same ”; as, uni Obii, the Ubians 
alone; unis moribus vivire, —with the same manners. 

8. (a.l Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen, are often ex- 

S ressed by two numbers, the greater of which usuaUy precedes, united by et; 

lus, dicem et tres, dicem et ndvem, or, omitting et, dicem ndvem. Octodicim has 
no good authority. See infra, 4. 

(b.) From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the greater without et ; as, unus et viginti, or viginti unus. Above one hundred, 
the greater precedes, with or without et; as, centum et unus , or centum unus, 
trecenti sexaginta sex, or trecenti et sexaginta sex. Et is never twice used, bnt 
the poets sometimes take ac, atque, or que , instead of eL 
4. For eighteen, twenty-eight, etc., and for nineteen, twenty-nine, etc. (ex- 
cepting sixtv-eight, sixty-nine, and ninety-eight), a subtractive expression is 
more rrequent than the additive form; as, duodeviginti, two from twenty; unde¬ 
viginti, one from twenty; duodetriginta, undetriainta, etc. Neither v» (unus) 
nor duo can be declined in these combinations. The additive forms for thirty- 
eight, etc. to ninety-eight, and for forty-nine, etc. to ninety-nine, except those 
for sixty-nine, seem not to occur. 

6. (a.) Thousands are generally expressed by prefixing the smaller cardina! 
numbers to millia: as, dicem milita, ten thousand; ducenta milUa, two hundred 
thousand. As there is in Latin no unit above mille, a thousand, the higher uniti 
of modern numeration are expressed by prefixing the numeral edverbs to the 
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combination centena millia; as, decies centena millia, a million; centies centena 
millia, ten millions. In such combinations centena millia is sometimes omitted; 
as, decies, scii, centena millia. 

(b.) The poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressing smaUer 
numbers; as, bis sex for duod&cim; bis centum for ducenti , etc. 

6. Mille is used either as a substantive or as an adjective. 

(a.) When taken substantivelv, it is indeclinable in the singular number, 
and, in the plural, has miUia , millium, millibus, etc.; as, mille hominum , a tiiou- 
sand men; duo millia hominum, two thousand men, etc. When mille is a sub¬ 
stantive, the things nurabered are put in the genitive, as in the preceding 
examples, unless * declined numeral comes between; as,habuit tria millia tre¬ 
centos milites. 

(A) As an adjective, mille is plural only, and indeclinable: as, mitte homines, 
a thousand men; cum bis mille hominibus, with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The letters em- 
ployed for thi's purpose were C. I. L. V. X., which are, therefore, called Nu¬ 
meral Letters. I. denotes one; V.Jive; X.ten; L. fifty; and C. a hundred. By 
the various combinations of these five letters, ali the aifferent numbers are ex- 
pressed. 

(a.) The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value. Thus, II. signifies 
two ; III. three; XX. twenty; XXX. thirty; CC. two hundred, etc. But V. and 
L. are never repeated. 

(b.) When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a greater value, 
the less takes away its value from the greater; but being placed after, it adds 
its value to the greater; thus, 


IV. Four. 
IX. Nine. 
XL. Forty. 
XC. Ninety. 


V. Five. 

X. Ten. 

L. Fifty. 

C. A hundred. 


VI. Six. 

XI. Eleven. 

LX. Sixty. 

CX. A hundred and ten. 


(c.) A thousand was marked thus, CIO, which, in later times, was contracted 
into M. Five husidred is marked thus, 10, or, by contraction, D. 

(d.) The annexing of the apostrophus or inverted C (0) to 10 makes its value 
ten times greater; thus, 100 marks Jive thousand; and 1000, Jifty thousancL 
(e.) The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of 0, to the number CIO 
makes its value ten times greater; thus, CCI00 denotes ten thousand; anc 
C00I000 , a hundred thousand. The Romans, according to Plinv, proceeded 
no further in this method of notation. If they had ogcasion to express a largei 
number, they didit by repetition; thus, CCCI000, CCCI000, signified two 
hundred thousand, etc. 

(f.) We sometimes find (housands expressed by a straight line drawn over 
the top of the numeral letters. Thus, III. denotes three thousand; X., ten 
thousind. 

$ 119 . II. Ordinal numbers are suebas denote orderor rank, 
and answer to the question, Quotus ? Which of the numbers ? They 
all oud in us, and are declined iike bonus ; aserimus, first; secundus , 
secoud. 

III. Distributive numbers are those which indicate an equal division 
amoug several persons or things, and answer to the question, Quoteni? 
How many apiece V as, singuli , one by one, or, one to each; bini, two 
by two, or two to each, etc. They are always used in the plural, and 
are declined like the plural of bonus, except that they usually bave 
tim instead of orum in the genitive plural. Cf. § 105, R. 4. 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


73 


The foliowing table contains the ordinal and distributive Lumbers, and the 
corresponding numeral adverbs, which answer to the question, Quoties t How 
uiauy times V — 


Ordinal. 

1. Primus, jirst. 

2. SScundus, second. 

8. Tertius, third. 

4. Quartus, fourth. 

6. Quintus, Jifth. 

6. Sextus, sixth. 

7 Septimus, stventh. 

8 Octavus, eighth. 

9. Nonus, ninth. 

10. Dfcclmus, ttnth, etc. 

11. Undecimus. 

12. Duodecimus. 

13. Tertius decimus. 

14. Quartus decimus. 

15. Quintus decimus. 

16. Sextus decimus. 

17. Septimus decimus. 

18. Octavus decimus. 

19. Nonus decimus, 
j Vicesimus, or ) 

* | vigesimus. J 

21. Vicesimus primus. 

22. Vicesimus secundus. 
( Tricesimus, or | 

* ( trigesimus. J 

40. Quadragesimus. 

60. Quinquagesimus. 

60. Sexagesimus. 

70. Septuagesimus. 

80. Octogesimus. 

90. Nonagesimus. 

100. Centesimus. 

200. Ducentesimus. 

800. Trecentesimus. 

400. Quadringentesimus 

600. Quingentesimus. 

600. Sexcentesimus. 

700. Septingentesimus. 
800. Octingentesimus. 
900. Nongentesimus. 

1000 Millesimus. 

1000 Bis millesimus. 


Distributive. 
Singuli, one by one. 
Bini, two by tioo. 
Terni, or trini. 
Quaterni. 

Quini. 

Seni. 

Septeni. 

Octoni. 

Noveni. 

Deni. 

Undeni. 

Duodeni. 

Terni deni. 
Quaterni deni. 
Quini deni. 

SSni deni. 

Septeni deni. 
Octoni d§ni. 
Noveni deni. 

Viceni. 

Viceni singhli. 
Viceni bini, etc. 

TrlcSni. 


Numeral Adverbs. 
S&mel, once. 

Bis, trmce. 

Ter, thrice. 

Quater, four times. 
Quinquies. 

Sexies. 

Septies. 

Octies. 

Novies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quatuordecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Decies et septies. 

Duodevicies. 

Undevicies. 

Vicies. 

Semel et vicies. 

Bis et vicies, etc. 

Tricies. 


Quadrageni. 

Quinquageni. 

Sexageni. 

Septuageni. 

Octogeni. 

Nonageni. 

Centeni. 

Duceni. 

Treceni, or trecenteni. 

j Quadringeni, or j 
j quadringenteni. ) 
Quingeni. 

Sexceni, or sexcenteni. 
Septingeni. 

Octingeni. 

Nongeni. 
t Milleni, or 
j singula millia, 
j Bis milleni, or j , 
f bina millia. ) 


Quadragies. 

Quinquagies. 

Sexagies. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies. 

* Nonagies. 
Centies. 
Ducenties. 

( Trecenties, or I 
\ tricenties. ) 

Quadringenties. 

Quingenties. 

Sexcenties. 

Septingenties. 

Octingenties. 

Noningenties. 

Millies. 

Bis millies. 


§ 130 . 1 . In the ordinale, instead of urimus, prior is used, if only two 
are spoken of. Alter is often used for secundus. 

2, (a, From thirteenth to nineteenth, the smaller number is usually put 
flrst, without et; as, tertius decimus, but sometimes the greater with or without 
et; as, decimus et tertius , or decimus tertius. 

(6.) Twenty-first, thirty-first, etc., are often expressed by unus et vicerimus, 
unus et tricesimus , etc., one and twentieth, etc.; and twenty-second, etc., by 
duo , or alter et vicesimus , etc., in which duo is ilot changed. In the other com- 
pound numl ers, the larger precedes without «t, or the smaller with et ; as, vicesL 
mus quartus, oi quartus et vicesimus. 
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ADJECTI VES-COULTARISON. 


§ 121 , 122 


(c.) For eighteeuth, etc., to fifty-eiglith, and for nineteenth, etc. to fifty-ninth, 
the subtracti ve forma, duodevicesimus , etc., and undevicesimus , etc., are often used. 

8. In the distributives, eighteen, thirty-eight, forty-eight. and nineteen and 
twenty-nine, are often expressed by the* subtractives duodeviceni , etc., undevi¬ 
ceni . efc. 

4. (a.) Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for Cardinal numbers; 
as, bina sjncula ,,two darts. Virg. So likewise in prose, with nouns that want the 
■ ingolar; as, binas nuptias, two weddings. 

(6.) The *ingular of sorne distributives is used in the sense of multiplica- 
tives; as, binus , twofold. So ternus , quinus, septenus. 

6. In the numeral adverbs, for the intermediate numbers 21, 22, etc., the 
larger number also may be put first, eitber with or without et; and foi 
twenty-eight times and thirty-nme times, duodetricies and undequadragies are 
fouud. 

§ 121. To the preceding classes may be added the following:— 

1. MuUiplicatives , which denote how many fold, in answer to the question, 
ouotuplex f They all end in plex, and are declincd like filix; as, 

Simplex, single. Quincuplex, fvefold. 

Duplex, twofold . or double. Septemplex, sevenfold. 

Triplex, threefold. Decemplex, tenfold. 

Quadruplex, fourfold. Centuplex, a hundred fold. 

2. Proportionale , which denote how many times one thing is greater than 
another; as, duplus, a, um, twice as great; so triplus, quadruplus, octuplus , der 
cuplus. They are generally found only in the neuter. 

3. Temporals , which denote time; as, bimus , a, um , two years old; so trimus , 
quadrimus, etc. Also, biennis, lasting two years, biennial; so quadriennis, quin¬ 
quennis, etc. So also, bimestris, of two months’ continuance; trimestids, etc., 
biduus, etc. To these may be added certain nouns, compounds of annus b.nd 
dies with the Cardinal numbers; as, biennium, triennium, etc., a period of two, 
etc. years; biduum , triduum, etc., a period of two, etc. days. 

4. * Adjectives in arius , derived from the distributives, and denoting of how 
many equal parts or units a thing consists; as, binarius, of two parts; ternarius , 
etc. 

5. Interrogatives; as, quot, how many V qvdtus, of what number? quoteni , 
how many each? quoties , how many times? Their correlatives are tot, totidem , 
so many; aliquot, some; which, with quot , are indeclinable; and the adverbs, 
toties, so often; aliquoties, several times. 

6. Fractional expressione, which denote the parts of a thing. These are ex¬ 
pressed in Latin by pars with dimidia, tertia, quarta, etc. Thus, i, dimidia 
pars; J, tertia pars, etc. When the number of parts into which a thing is 
divided exceeds by one only the parts mentioned, as in f, J^etc. the fraction is 
expressed simply by duce, tres, etc. partes, denoting two out of three, three oat 
of four, et 3. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 122. 1. Adjectives may be divided into two classes—those which 
denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable , quaiity or 
limita tion. 

Thus, bdnus, good, altus, high, and opacus, dark, denote variable attributes; 
but aeneus, brazen, triplex, threefold, and diurnus, daily, do not admit of different 
degrees in their signincation. 

2. The companson of an adjective is the expression of ita quaiity 
V different degrees. 
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3. There are three degrees of comparison—the positive , the cjm 
par at iv e, and the superlative. 

4. The positive simply dendtes a quality, without reference to othei 
degrees of the same quality; as, altus, high; mitis , mild. 

5. The comparative denotes that a quality belongs to one of twf 
objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to the other; as. 
altiar , higher; mitior , milder. 

6. The superlative denotes that a quality belongs to one of severa! 
objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to any of the rest; 
as, altis simus, highest; mitissimus , mildest 

Rem 1. Sometimes also the comparative denotes that a quality, at different 
times or in other circumstances, belongs in different degrees to the same objeet 
as, est sapiendor quam fuit , he is wiser than he was. 

Rem. 2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between trwe 

S ualities of the same objeet; as, est doctior quam sapiendor , he is more learaed 
tian wise; that is, his learning is greater than his wisdom. 

Rem. 8. The comparative is also used elliptically instead of our 4 too’ or 
rather ’; as, vivit Uberius, he lives too freely, or, rather freely. Cf. § 256, B. 9 

Rem. 4. The superlative, like the positive with per , (cf. § 127, 2), often indi¬ 
catos a high degree of a quality without direct comparison with the same qual¬ 
ity in other objects; as, amicus catissimus, a very dear friend. 

§123. i. Degrees of a quality inferior to the positive may be denoted 
by the adverbs minus, less; minime, least, prefixed to the positive; as, jucundus, 
pleasant; minus jucundus, less pleasant; minime jucundus, least pleasant 
2. A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to the positive; as, 
amirus , bitter; subamarus, bitterish, or, somewhat bitter. 

8. An equal degree of a quality may be denoted by tam followed by quam 
aque followed by ac, sic followed by ut, etc.; as, hibes, esque ac picus , as stupid 
as a brute. 

§124. 1. The comparative and superlative in Latin, as in Eng- 
lish, are denoted either Dy peculiar terminations, or by certain aa- 
verbs prefixed to the positive. Cf. § 127, 1. 

Maso. Fem. Neat 

2. The terminational comparative ends in ior, ior, im; 
the terminational superlative in issimus , issima, issimum. 

3. These terminations are added to the root of the positive; as, 
alius, altior, aptissimus; high, higher, highest. 

mitis, mitior, mitissimus; mud, inuder, mildest 

filix, (gen. felicis,) felicior , /ePicissimus; happy, happier, happiest 
In lite manner compare 

Areatus, straU. Cru-deMis, crueL Ca'-pax, capacious. 

Cft / -ru8, dear. FerMa-lis , fertile. Cl§'-mens, {gen. -tis) mercifuL 

Docv-tus, leamecL LS'-vis, Ught. h^-ers, (gen. -tis), sluggish. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

§ 123« 1. Adjectives in er jfbrm their superlative by adding 

ristius to that termination; as, acer , active; gen. acris ; comparative, 
acrior; superlative, acerrimus. 
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76 ADJECTIVES.-DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. § 126 

In like raanner, pauper, pauperrimus. Vitus has a similar tu: «tothra, veter¬ 
rimus, firom the old collateral form viter . 

2. Six adjectives in lis form their superlative by addmg Rmus tl 
theroot:— 


Facilis, 

facilior, 

facillimus, 

east. 

Difiicllis, 

difficilior, 

difficillimus, 

dificuU. 

Gracilis, 

mracilior, 

gracilllmus, 

stender. 

Humilis, 

humilior, 

humillimus, 

low. 

Similis, 

similior, 

simillimus, 

Uke. 

Dissimilis, 

dissimilior, 

dissimillimus, 

unUke. 


Imbecillus or imbecillis, weak, has two forms, imbecillissimus and imbeciMmm . 

3. (a.) Five adjectives in ficus (from facio) derive their compaav 
Atives and superlatives from supposed forms in ens :— 

Beneficos, beneficentior, beneficentissimus, beneJicenL 

Honorificos, honorificentior, honorificentissimus, homuraHe. 

Magnificus, magnificentior, magnificentissimus, mlendid. 

Munificus, munificentior, munificentissimus, RberaL 

Maleficus, -, maleficentissimus, hurtfuL 

(6.) Adjectives in dicens and vdlens form their comparativos and superlativos 
regularly; but instead of those positivos, forms in dictis and vdlus are moro 
common; as, 

Maledicens or dlcus, maledicentior, maledicentissimus, slanderous. 
Benevolens, or -vdlus, benevolentior, benevolentissimus, benevolenL 

4. These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super- 
latives:— 

Dexter, dexterior, dextimus, rigkt. 

Extdra, (/em.) exterior, extremus, or extimus, outward. 

Postfcra, (/em.) posterior, postremus, or postumus, hincL • 

Infferus, inferior, Infimus, or Imus, below. 

Supdrus, superior, supremus, or summus, above. 

Remark 1. The nominative singular of post&ra does not occur in the maa- 
ouline, and that of ext&ra wants good authority. 

5. The following are very irregular in comparison :— 

Bonus, melior, optimus, ffood, better , beet. 

Malus, pejor, pessimus, oad, Worse, xoorst. 

Magnus, major, maximus, artat, areater , areatesL 

Parvus, minor, minimus, Utile, less, LeasL 

Multus, - plurimus, } 

Multa, - plurima, > much , more, mosL 

Multum, plus,* plurimum,) 

Nequam, nequior, nequissimus, worthless, etc. 

Frugi, frugalior, frugalissimus, frugal, etc. 

Bem. 2. All these, except magntls, whose regular fonns are contracted, eithatf 
fcrm their comparatives and superlatives from obsolete adjectives, or take thea 
from other words of similar signification. 

DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 

$ 136 . 1 . Seven adjectives want the positive : — 

Citerior, citimus, near er. Prior, primus, former. 

Deterior, deterrimus, worse. Propior, proximus, nearer. 

Interior, intimus, inner. Ulterior, ultimus, farther. 

Ocior, ocisslmus, swifter. 

. .~ • 8ee ♦ 110. ~~ 
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2. Eight want the terminational comparative:— 

Consnltus, consultissimus, skilful. Par, parissimus, (very raro), equru 
Inclutus, inclutissimus, renovmed. Persuasus, persuasisslmnm (neuter) 

Invictus, invictissimus, invincible. persuadeo. 

Invitus, invitissimus, unwWing. S&cer, sacerrimus, tacred. 

Meritus,meritissimus, (very rare,) 
deservxng. 


8. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative:— 
Apricus, apricissimas, sunny. Falsus, falsissimus, false. 

Bellus, Dellisslmus, fine. Fidus, fidissimus, fatihfuL 

Comis, comissimus, courteous. Novus, novissimus, neto. 

Diversus, diversissimus, different. Y fetus, veterrimus, old. 


4. The foilowing want the terminational superlative:— 


Adolescens, adolescentior, young. 
Agrestis, agrestior, rustic. 

Alacer, alacrior, active. 

Ater, atrior, black. 

Csecus, caecior, blind. 

Deses, desidior, inactive. 
Diuturnus, diuturnior, lasting. 
Infinitus, infinitior, unlimited. 
Ingens, intentior, greai. 

Jejunus, jejunior, fasting. 
Juvfenis, junior, young. 

Licens, licentior, unrestrained. 
Longinquus, longinquior, distant. 
Opimus, opimior, nch. 


Proclivis, proclivior, sloping. 
Pronus, pronior, bending down. 
Protervus, protervior, violent. 

-sequior, t oorse. 

Propinquus, propinquior, near. 
Salutans, salutarior, salutarv- 
Satis, sufficient; satius, pre/erable. 
Satur, saturior, fuU. 

Sfenex, senior, olcL 
Silvestris, silvestrior, ivoody. 
Sinister, sinisterior. left. 

Supinus, supinior, lying on the back. 
Surdus, surdior, dea/. 

T feres, teretior, round. 


Rkmark 1. The superlative of Juv&nis and adolescens is supplied by minimus 
natu, youngest; and that of s&nex by maximus natu, oldest. The comparativos 
minor natu and major natu sometime9 also occur. 

Rem. 2. Mostaqjectives also in ilis, ilis, diis, and bilis, have no terminational 
superlative. 

5. Many variable adjectives have no terminational comparative or 
superlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in bundus, imus, I nus (except divinus), Urus, most in ivus, and 
in us pure (except -quus.) Yet arduus, assiduus, egregius, exiguus, industrius,per¬ 
petuus, pius, strenuus, and vacuus, have sometimes a terminational comparison. 
So, dropping i, noxior, irmoxior, sobrior. 

(b. ) The foilowing— almus, calvus, c&nus, cicur, claudus, degbier, delirus, dignar, 
egenus impar , impiger, invidus, Idcer, mhnor, mirus, nudus , praecox, praealtus, 
rwis, salvus, sospes, superstes, vulgaris, and some others. 


§ 127 « 1. The comparative.and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverDs magis , more, and 
maxime , most; as, idoneus , fit; magis idoneus , maxime idoneus . 

2. Various degrees of a quality above the positive are expressed 
by admodum , aliquanto , apprime, berte , imprimis, multum, rppldo, per¬ 
quam, and valde , and also by per compounded with the i ©sitive; as, 
difficilis , difficult; perdifficilis, very difficult, To a few adjectives pra 
is in like manner prefixed; as, praedurus , very hard. 

8. The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing etiam, 
even, stili, or yet; and that of botn comparative and superlative, by 
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ADJECTIVE8-DERIVATION. § 128. 

prefixiug longe or multo, rauch, far; as, longe nobilissimus ; 1 inge melior 
Iter multe facilius; multo maxima pars. 

4. Vel, 4 even and quam , with or without possum, 4 as much ai 
possibl»'. before the superlative, render it more emphatic; as, Cicere 
vel optimus oratorum Romanorum. Quam maximum potest militum nu- 
m&rum colligit, quam doctissimus, extremely leamed; quam celerrime, 
as speedily as possible. 

Notk 1. Instead of quam with postum, quantus is sometimes used, in thfe sama 
case as the superlative; as, Quantis maximis potuit itineribus contendit. 

Nors 2. Unus, with or without omnium, is sometimes added to superlativos to 
incresse their force; as, Hoc ego tino omnium plurimum Utor. Cic. Urbem Unam 
mihi amicissimam declinavi, Id. It is used in llke manner with exciUo. 

5. Ali adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, if 
they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by means 
of adverbs. 

6. Instead of the .comparative and superlative degrees, the positive with 
the prepositions pras, ante,prester, or supra, is sometimes used; as, prcB nobis 
beatus, nappier tnan we. Cic. Ante anas pulchritudine insignis, most beauti- 
ful. Liv. Sometimes the preposition is used in connection with the superlar 
tive; as, Ante alios pulcherrimus omnes. Virg. 

7. Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or limitation, and 
which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those denoting matter, time, num- 
ber, possession, country, part, interrogation; also compounds of jugum, somnus, 
gero, and /Sro, and many othere. 

DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 138. Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly from nouns, 
from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called denominor 
Uves. The foliowing are the principal classes:— 

1. (a.) The termination tQs, added to the root, denotes the material of which 
a thing is made, and sometimes similarity; as, aureus, golden; argenteus, of 
silver; ligneus, wooden; vitreus, of glass; virgineus, maidenly; from aurum , ar¬ 
gentum, etc. See § 9, Rem. 8. 

(6.) Some adjectives of this kind have a double form in neus and nus; as, 
eburneus and eburnus , of ivory. 

(c.) The termination Inus has the same meaning; as, adamantinus , of ada¬ 
mant; cedrinus, of cedar; from adimas and cedrus. So, also, enus; as, terrenus, 
of earth, from terra. 

(d.) The termination SOsorius (Greek «<*), and also Icus, belong to adjeo- 
tives formed from Greek names of men, and denote ‘of ’ or 4 pertaining to *; 
as, Achilleus, Sophocleus, Aristotelius, Platonicus; Pythagoreus ana Pythagoricus; 
Homerius and Homericus. Names in ias make adjectives in ideus; as, Archias, 
Archidcus. Sometimes, though rarely in the purest Latin authors, adjectives in 
et» or i*» are formed from .Latin names; as, Marcellia or -ea, a mstival in 
honor of the Marcelli. 

2. (a.) The terminat ; ons diis, aris, drius, His, atiUs, ictus, Icus. tus, and 
int». denote ‘belongin*’ ‘f 'rtaining’ or ‘relating to’; as, capitalis, relating 

the life; from capu 
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So comitidlis , regalis ; Apollinaris, consularis , popularis; argentarius ; ctriffis, 
hostilis, juvenilis; aquatilis, jluviatflis; tribunicius, patricius; betucus, civicus, (re»v 
manicus; accusatorius, imperatorius, regius; Hector&us; caninus, equinus, ferinus, 
masculinus; from comitia, rex, Apollo, consul, populus, argentum, civis, etc. 

(6.) The termiimtion ilis sometimes expresses character; as, hostilis, hostile; 
puerilis, boyish; from hostis and puer. 

(c.) The termination inus belongs especially to derivativos from names of 
animals, and other living beings. 

8. The termination arius, as a snbstantive, scii, ffiber, etc., generally denotes 
profession or occnpation; as, argentarius, a silversmith; from argentum?— 
coriarius , statuarius; from corium and statua. When added to nnmeral a^jeo- 
tives, it denotes how many equal parts a thing contains. See 4 121, 4. 

4. The terminations dsus and lentus denote abundance, fulness; as, ammbsus, 
full of courage; fraudulentus, given to frand; from animus and fraus. So lapi¬ 
dosus, vinteus, portuosus, turbulentus, sanguinolentus, violentus. Before lentus, a 
eonnecting vowel is inserted, which is commonly tf, but sometimes 6. 

Note.—A djectives of this class are nalled ampli/icatives. See $ 104,12. 

6. From adjectives are formed diminutives in ulus, ciUus, etc., in the same 
manner as from nouns; as. dulciculus, sweetish; from dulcis. So lentulus, mi¬ 
sellus, parvulus , etc. See \ 100, 8, and § 104, 11. Diminutives are sometimes 
formed from comparativos; as, majusculus, duriusculus, somewhat great, some- 
what hard, etc. Double diminntives are formed from paucus , viz pauxiUus and 
pauxillulus; and from bdnus, (binus) are formed bellus and bellulus. 

6. (a.) From the names of places, and especially of towns, are derived pa- 
trial adjectives in ensis, inus, as, and anus, aenoting of or belonging to such 
places. 

(b.) Thus from Cannee is formed Cannensis; from Sulmo, Sulmonensis. In 
like manner t from castra and circus come castrensis , circensis. But Athenas 
makes Atheniensis; and some Greek towns in ia and ia drop i and e in their 
adjectives; as, Antiochensis , Nicomedensis. 

(c.) Those in inus aro formed from names of places ending in ia and ium; 
as, Aricia, Aricinus; Caudium , Caudinus; Capitolium, Capitolinus; Latium, La¬ 
tinus. Some names of towns, of Greek origin, with other terminations, also 
form adjectives in inus; as, Tarentum , Tarentinus. 

(d.) Most of those in as are formed from nouns in um ; some from nouns in 
a; as, Arpinum, Arpinas; Capena, Capenas. 

(e.) Those in anus are formed from names of towns of the first declension, 
or from certain common nouns; as, Alba, Albanus; Roma, Romanus ; CSanas, 
(hmanus; Thebas, Thebanus; also from some of the second declension; as, 
Tusculum, Tusculanus; Fundi, Fundanusfons, fontanus; mons, montanus? 
urbs, urbanus; oppidum, oppidanus. 

(jr.) Adjectives with the terminations anus.iatyus, and inus are formed from 
names of men; as, Sulla, Sullanus ; Tullius, Tullianus; Jugurtha, Jugurthinus. 

(g.) Greek names of towns in pdlis form patrial adjectives in politanm ; as, 
NeqpdUs, Neapolitanus. 

(h.) Greek names of towns generally form patrials in fu»; as, Rhodus, Rhp- 
dws; Lacedaemon, Lacedaemonius ;—but those in a form them in ceus; as, La¬ 
rissa, Larissaeus ; Smyrna, Smyrnaeus. 

(i.) From many patrials; as, Bntannus, Gallus , Afer, Persa. Arabs, etc., 
adjectives are forraea in tcus and ius; as, Britannicus, Gallicus, Africus , Persi¬ 
cus, Arabicus; so Syrus, Syrius; Thrax, Thracius. 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, ha ve the terminations of perfect partieiples. They generally 
sigwfy wearing or fumished with; as, 

alatus, winged barbatus , bearded; galedtus, helmeted; auritus , long-eared 
5 urritm, turretea, c ■mutus, liorned; from ala, barba, galea, auris, etc. 
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ADJECTIVES—DEilYATIOR 


§ 129 


8. The termination anetis , annexed te the root of *.n adjective oi 
participle in us , expresses a resemblance to the quality denoted by 
the primitive; as, supervacaneus , of a superfluous natare. 

§139. II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal ad- 
jectives. Such are tne following classes:— 

1. The termination bundus, added to the first root of the verb, 
with a connecting vowel, which ia commonly that of the verb, (seo 
§ 150, 5,) has the general meaning of the present participle; as, 

errabundus, moribundus, from erro, inorior, equivalent to errans, moriens. 

(a.) In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened; as, gratulabundus, fnll 
of congratulations; lacrimSmtndm, weeping profusely. 

(5.) Most verbais in bundus are from verbs of the first conjngation, a few from 
those of the third, and but one from the second and fourth respectively, viz. 
pudibundus and lascivibundus. 

(c.) Some verbal adjectives in eundus have a similar sense; as, rubicundus, 
verecundus , from rubeo and vereor. 

2. Ihe termination Xdus, added to the root, especially of neuter 
verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the verb; as, 

algidus , cold; calidus , warm; madidus , moist; rapidus, rapid; from algeo , 
caleo, madeo, rapio . 

3. The termination uus , also, denotes the (juality expressed by the 
verb; and adjectives in uus derived from active verbs take a passive 
meaning; as, 

congruus, agreeing, from congruo; so, assiduus, nocuus, innocuus: — irriguus, 
well watered; conspicuus, visible; from irrigo, conspicio. 

4. (a.) The terminations ilis and bilis, added to the root of a verb, 
with its connecting vowel, denote passively, capability, or desert; as, 

amabilis, worthy to be loved; credibilis, deserving credit; placabilis, easy to be 
appeased; agilis, active; ductilis, ductile; from dmo, credo, placo; dgo, duco. 
They are rarely active; as, horribilis, temibllis, ferttUs; aer per cuncti, mea¬ 
bilis. Plin. 

(b.) In adjectives of these forpis, derived from verbs of t^e third conjuga- 
tion, the connecting vowel is I ; sometimes, also, in those from verbs of the 
second conjngation, in these and other forms, i is used instead of e ; as, horri¬ 
bilis, terribilis, from horreo and terreo. 

(c.) These terminations, with the connecting vowel, are sometimes added to 
the third root; as, Jlexilis, JlexibiUs; coctilis, coctibilis, from Jlecto (jlex-), etc. 

5. The termination icius or ilius, added to the third root of the 
vprb, has a passive sense; as, fictilius , feigned; conductitius , to be 
hired; from fingo (fiet-), etc. 

6. The termination qx, added to the root of a verb, denotes an in- 
clination, often one that is faulty; as, 

audax, andacious; Idquax, talkative; rdpax rapacious; from audeo. Idquor 
rdpio. 

7. The termination Ivus, annexed to the third root of a verb, de» 
notes fitness or abiiity to produce the action expressed by the verb 
as, Hsjunctivus, disjunctive, from disjungo. 
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8. Verbals in and trix, (see § 102, 6, (a.), are often used as acfiectives, esp* 
cially in poetrv; as, victor exercitu », victrices litSrce. In the plural thev become 
adjectives of three terminations; as, victdres, victrice s, victricia. So also hospes, 
especialiy by the later poets, is nsed as an avecti ve, baving hospita in the femi¬ 
nine singular and also in the neuter plural. 

§ 130. III. Adjectives derived from participles, and retaining 
their form, are called participial adjectives ; as, amans , fond of; doc¬ 
tus, learned. 

IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs; as, crastinus, of 
to-morrow; hodiernus , of this day; from cras and hodie . 

V. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions; as, contrarius , 
contrary, from contra ; posterus , subsequent, from post. 


COMPOSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 131« Compound adjectives are formed variously:— 

1. Of two nouns; as, capripes, goat-footed—of cdper and pes; ignic&mut, 
laving fiery hair—of ignis and cdma. 

Non.—See, respecting the connecting short I, in case the first part of the oompound 
is a noun or an adjective, § 108, Rem. 1. 

2. Of a noun and an adjective; as, noctivdgus, wandering in the night— 
of nox and vdgus. So lucifugax , shunning the fight—of lux and fugax. 

8. Of a noun and a verb; as, corniger, bearing horns—of cornu and g&ro; 
letifer, bringing death—of letum and fbro. So camivdrus , causidicus , ignivd- 
mus, lucifugus, particeps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun; as, asqucevus, of the same age—of iequus and 
avum; celeripes , swift-footed—of ciler and pes. So centimanus , decennis, mag¬ 
nanimus, misericors, unanimis. 

6. Of two adjectives; as, centumgeminus, a hundred-fold; multicavus, having 
many cavities; quintusdecimus, the fifteenth. 

6. Of an adjective and a verb; w, brevildquens, speaking briefly—of brivis 
and Idquor; magnificus, magnificent—of magnus and fdcio. 

7. Of an adjective and a termination; as, qualiscumque, quotcumque , uterque. 

9. Of an adverb and a noun; as, bicorpor , two-bodied—of bis and corpus. 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective; as, maledicax , slanderous—of mdle and 
dicax. So antemeridianus, before mid-day. 

10. Of an advert^and a verb; as, beneficus , beneficent—of bine and f&cio ; 
malevdlus, malevolent—of mdle and vdlo. 

11. Of a preposition and a noun; as, amens , mad—of a and mens. So con¬ 
sors, decdlor, deformis, implumis , inermis. 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, concdvus, concave; infidus, un- 
faithful. So improvidus , percdrus, praedives, subalbidis. 

18. Of a preposition and a verb; as, continuus, uninterrupted—of con and 
teneo; insciens, ignorant—of tn and scio. So prcecipuus, promiscuus, substiUus, 
superstes. 

Rouu. When the former part is a preposition, ite ftnal consonant is sometimeL 
ehanged, to adapt it to the consonant which follows it, as, imprudens—et ta and pru¬ 
dens See i 190; and cf. $ 108, R. 2. 
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PRONOUNS.—SUBSTANTI VE PRONOUN8. § 132, 18& 


PRONOUNS. 


§ 133. 1. A pronoun is a word which supplies ihe plaoe 
of a noun. 


2. There are eighteen simple pronouns :• 


Ego, L 
Tu, thou. 

Sui, of himself\ etc. 
Ille, that, the former . 
Ipse, himself. 

Iste, that, that of yours. 


Hic, this , the latter. Suus, his, hers, ite, etc. 
Is, that or he. Cujus ? t ohose 1 

Quis? whof Noster, dur. 

Qui, who. Vester, your. 

Meus, my. Nostras, ofour country. 

Tuus, thy. Cujas ? of what country 


8. Ego, tu. and sui, and commonly also ouis and its compounds, ars substan¬ 
tivos: the otner pronouns, both simple ana compound, are acyectives, but ars 
often by ellipsis used as substantivos. 

4. Ego, tu , and sui are commonly called persorud pronouns. They are a 
species of appellatives (S 26, 8,) of general application. Ego is used by a 

S »eaker to designate himself; tu, to designate the person whom hp addresses. 

ence ego is of the flrst person, tu of the second. (i 86, 2.) Sui is of the third 
person, and has alwayB a reflexive signLfication, referring to the subject of the 
sentence. The oblique cases of ego and tu are also usea reflexiveiy, when the 
subject of the proposition is of the first or second person. 

6. The remaining pronouns, except quis and its compounds, are adjectives, 
as they serve to limit the meaning of substantives; and they are pronouns, be- 
cause, like substantive pronouns, they may designate any object in certain 
situation8 or circumstances. 


6. Meus, tuus , suus, noster , vester, and cujus, have the same extent of signifl- 
cation as the pronouns from «hich they are derived, and are equi valent to the 
genitive cases of their primitives. 

7. Pronouns, like substantives and adjecti ves, are declined; but mostof 
them want the vocative. Sui, from the nature of its signification, wants also 
the nominative in both numbers. 


8. The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which they de- 
note. The adjective pronouns, like adjecti^es, have three genders. 


SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 


§133. The substantive pronouns are thus declined:— 


N. S'-g8, /. 

Q. me'-I, of me. 

D. mi'-hf, to me. 
4c. me, me. 

V. - 

Ab. n*e, with me. 


Singxdar. 
tu, thou. 
tu'-I, of thee. 

tlb'-!,* to thee. 
te, thee. 
tu, O thou. 
te, with thee. 


su -l, of himself her~ 
self, itself. 

sib' -i,* to himself etc. 
se, himself etc. 


se, with himself etc. 


«See*19,1, Exc. 
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Ni nos, i ce. 
n f nos'-trum ) - 

G 'iorno 9 '-tri,r/ ui 

D. nd'-bis, to us. 

Ac . nos, us. 

V. - 

Ah. no'-b!s, t oith us. 


PluraL 
vos, ye or you. 
ves'-trum or) r 
ves-tri, \°fy° u - 
v5'-bis, to you. 
vos, you. 
vos, 0 ye or you. 
v5'-bis, with you. 


su'-I, of themselves. 

sib'-i, to themselves. 
se, themselves. 

se, with themselves. 


Rkmark 1. Me and mi are anoient forma for mihi . So min' for mihiue, 
Pers. 1, 2. 

Rem. 2. The syllable met is Bometimea annexed to the substantive pronouna, 
® an intensive senae, either with or without ipse ,* as, egOmet, I myself; mihi- 
met ipsi , for myself. It is not annexed, however, to the genitives plural, nor to 
tu in the nominative or vocative. In these cases of to, tittt or internet is used. 
In the accusative and ablative the reduplicated forms meme and tete in the sin- 
gular, and ses$ in both numberS, are employed intensively. Mepte, intensive, 
med and ted, for me and te, and mis and tis for mei and tui, occur in the comio 
writers. 

3. Nostrum and vestrum are contracted from nostrdrum, nostr&rdm , and ves¬ 
trorum, vestrarum. Respecting the difference in the use of nostrum and nostri, 
vestrum and vestri , aee $ 212, K. 2, N. 2. 

4. The prepoeition cum ia affixed to the ablative of these pronouna in both 
numbers; aa, mecum, nobiscum, etc. .Cf. § 186, R. 1.- 


ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 134:. Adjective pronouns may be divided into the follow- 
ing classes:— demonstrative , intensive , relative , interrogative , in- 
definite , possessive , and patrial. 

Note. • Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative pronouns are such as speciiy what object is 
meant. 

They are Me, iste , hic, and is, and their compounds, 'and are thus 
declined:— 


Singular. PluraL 



M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N. 

il'-18, 

il'-la, 

iT-lud, 

iT-11, 

il'-l«, 

ir-ia, 

O. 

a-ir-us* 

il-lT-us, 

il-lT-us, 

il-lo'-rum, 

il-lA-rum, 

il-lo'-rum, 

D. 

il'-ll, 

iT-li, 

ir-ii, 

il'-ll8, 

iT-lis, 

iT-lis, 

Ac. 

. il-lum, 

iT-lam, 

il>lud, 

iT-los, 

iT-las, 

iT-l&, 

V. 

il-18, 

iT-la, 

iT-lud, 

iT-lf, 

il'-l®, 

il-1*, 

Ab. 

il-lo. 

iT-la. 

iT-lo. 

ii'-lls. 

il-lis. 

il-lii. 




# 8ee i 

16,1. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. § 134 


Iste is declii ed like ille. 


Singular. 


M. 

F. 

N. 

N. hic, 

haec, 

hoc, 

G. hu'-<jus, 

hu-jus, 

hu'-jus, 

D. huic*, 

huic, 

huic, 

Ac. hunc, 

hanc, 

hoc, 

V. h!c, 

haec, 

h5c, 

46. hoc. 

hac. 

hoc. 


Singular. 


M. 

.F. 

N. 

N. Is, 

e'-&, 

Id, 

G. e'-jus, 

e-jus, 

e-jus, 

D. e'-i, 

e'-i, 

e'-I, 

Ac. e'-um, 

e'-am, 

ia, 

V. - 

— 


Ab. e'-o. 

e'-a. 

e'-d. 



PluraL 


M. 

F. 

N. 

hi, : 

hae, 

haec, 

ho'-rum, 

ha'-rum, 

ho-rum. 

his, 

his, 

his, 

hos, 

has, 

haec, 

hi, 

hae, 

hsec, 

his. 

his. 

his. 


Plural. 


M. 

F 

N. 

i'-ii 

e'-ae, 

e'-&, 

e-o'-rum, 

e-arum, 

e-o-rum, 

i'-is or e-Is, 

i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-ia, 

e'-os, 

e'-as, 

e'-&, 

i'-is or e'-Is. 

i'-is or e'-is. 

i'-is or e'-is. 


Remark 1 . Instead of iUe, oUus was anciently used; whence olli raasc. pior, 
in Virgil. lUce fem.. for illius and Uli , is found in Lucretius and Cato, as also 
in Cato, hce for huic rem.; hice for hi, and hcec for has in Plautus and Terence. 
Im for eum, is found in the Twelve Tables; eii for et, and ibus and iibus for 
Us, in Plautus; ece, fem., for et, and eabus for.iis, in Cato. 

Rem. 2. From ecce, lo! with iUe, iste , and is, are formed, in colloquial language, 
nom., ecca; ecciUa , eccillud; acc. sing., eccum, eccam; eccUUun (by syncope 
ellum), eccillam; eccistam ; acc. plur., eccos, ecca. 

Rem. 8. Istic and Ulic are compounded of iste hic , and ille hic; or, as some 
say, of iste ce, and ille ce. The former sometimes retains the aspirate, as isthic. 
Tney are more emphatio than ille and iste. 


Istic is thus declined:— 

Singular. 

M. F. N. 

N. is'-t!c, is'-taec, is'-toc, or is'-tflc, 

Ac. is'-tunc, is / -tanc, is'-toc, or is / -tuc, 
Ab. is'-toc. is'-tac. is'toc. 


Plural 

M. F. N. 

N. - «M»o,- 

Ac. - - is^taso. 


lUic is declined in the same manner. 


Rem. 4. Ce, intensive, is sometimes added to the several case» of hic , and 
rarely to sor** 3 . cases of the other demonstrative pronouns; as, hujusce, ktmcce, 
hancce, hucce , hice, hcece or hcec, horunc, harumce , harunce , or harunc , host e, 
hasce, hisce; illiusce, iliace, illos ze, Hiasce, iUisce; istdce, istisce; ejusce, iisce. 
When ne l interrogative, is also jumexed, ce becomes ci; as, hatcclne, hoscine, 
hiscine; 1stuccine, istaccine, istosclne ; iUicclne, illancdne. 

Rem. 5. Mddi, the genitive of mddus, annexed to the jgenitive singular of ne^ 
monstrative and relative pronou is, imparts to them the "signification of adj^o- 
tives of quality; as, hujusmddi or hujuscemddi, like talis, of this sort, sueh; 
UUusmddi and istiusmddi, of that sort; cujusnukU, of what sort, likeyoa£* , cu- 


*See f 9, 5. 
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juscemddi, cujusquemtidi , cujusmodicumque, of what kind soever; cujusdammddi^ 
of some Hncf. So also istimCdi , cuimddi and cuicuimodi, instead of istiusmddi, 
cujusmdtk., etc. 


Rem. 6. The suffix dem is annexed to is, formine; idem. “ the same,” whict 

is thus declined:— 




Singvlar. 


• M. 

F. 

N. 

N. I'-dem, 

e^Sr-dem, 

I'-dem, 

G. e-jus'-dein, 

e-jus^em. 

e-jusMem, 

D. e-P-dem, 

e-P-dem, 

e-!'-dem, 

Ac. e-un'-dem, 
y 

wmMem, 

I'-dem, 

Ab. e-o^-dem. 

e-jp-dem. 

e-o'-dem. 


Plural 


M. 

F. 

N. 

N. i-I'-dera, 

e-» 7 -dem. 

©.'-fc-dem, 

0. e-o-runMem, 

e-ar-nu^-dem, 

e-o-run'-aem, 

D. e-isMem, or i-^-dem, 

e-isMem, or i-is'-dem, 

e-is'-dem, or i-^-dem, 

Ac. e- 08 '-dem, 
y 

e-a8 / -dem, 

e'-&-dem, 

Ab. e-is'-dem, or i-is'-dem. 

e-iB'-dem, or i-is'-dem. 

e-is'dem, or i-i^-dem. 


Note 1. In compound pronouns, m before d is changed into n; as, eundem, 
eorundem, etc. 

Note 2. In Sallust isdem, and in Palladius hisdem occur for iisdem; and En- 
oius in Cicero has eademmei for eddem. 

INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 139. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render an 
object emphatic. 

To this class belong ipse , and the intensive compounds already 
mentioned. See §§ 133, R. 2, and 134, R. 4. 

ipse is coihpounded of is and the suffix pse, and is thus declined:— 


M. 

Singular. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

Plural 

F. 

N. 

N. ip'-se, 


ip'-sum, 

ip'-si, 

ip'-83B, 

ip'-sS, 

G. ip-sT-us, 

lp-sr-us, 

ip-sT-us, 

lp-so -rum, lp-sa -ruin, 

ip-so-rum. 

I). ip'-si, 

ip-sl, 

ip'-si, 

ip -sis, 

ip -SIS, 

ip'-sis, 

Ac. ip -sum, 

ip'-sam, 

ip'-sum, 

ip'-s6s, 

ip-sas, 

ip-si, 

V. ip-se, 

ip'-s&, 

ip'-sum, 

ip-si, 

ip'-ssd, 

ip-sS, 

Ab. ip -so. 

ip'-sa. 

ip'-so. 

ip'-sis. 

ip'-sis. 

ip'-S18- 


Remark 1. Ipse is commonly subioined to nouns or pronouns; as, Jupitm 
ipse, tu ipse , Jupiter himseif, etc.; and hence is sometimes called the aajunctive 
pronoun. 

Rem. 2. A nominative ipsus , occurs in early writers, and a superlative ipsi* 
Mmus, his very self, is found in Plautus. 

Rem. 3. In old writers the is of ipse is declined, while pse remains unde- 
elined; as , eapse, (nom. i ad abi.), eampse , and eopse, instead of ipsa , ipsam 
and ipso. So also reapse , . e. re eapse , “ in fact.” 

8 
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RELATIVE PR0N0UN8. 


§136 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

§136. Relative pronouns are such as relate to a prece iing 
noun or pronoun. 

1. They are utit, who, and the compounds quicumque and quisquis, 
whoever. The latter are called general relatives. 

2. In a general. sense, the demonstrative pronouns are often relatives; t at 
the name is commonly appropriated to those above specified. They serve to 
Introdnce a proposition, limiting or explaining a preceaing nonn or pronoun, to 
uhich they relate, and which is called the antecedent. 

Qui is thus declined:— 


Singular. PluraL 



M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N. 

qui, 

quffi, 

qu5d, 

qui, 

quas, 

quas, 

G. 

c u'-jus, 

cu-jus, 

cu-jus, 

quo'-rum, 

quadrum, 

quo'-rum, 

D. 

cui,* 

cui, 

cui, 

quf-bus, 

qui'-bus, 

qul'-bus, 

Ac. 

V 

quem, 

quam, 

qu5d. 

quos, 

quas, 

quae, 

Ab. 

qu5. 

qua. 

quo. 

qul'-bus. 

quf-bus. 

qul'-bus. 


Remark 1. Qui is sometimes nsed for the ablative singnlar, in all genders 
and rarely also for the ablative plural. To the ablatives quo , qua, qui, and qui¬ 
bus, cum is commonly annexed, cf. § 138, 4. Cicero uses quicunt for qudcum, 
when an indefinite person is meant. f 

Rem. 2. Queis (monosyllabic, § 9, R. 1), and quis are sometimes nsed in the 
dative and ablative plural for quibus. C&jus and cui were ancientlv written 
qubjus and quoi: and, instead of the genitive c&jus , a relative adjective cujus , 
a, um, very rarely occurs. 


3. Quicumque , (or quicunque ), is declined like qui. 


Rem. 8. Qui is sometimes separated from cumque by the interposition of 
one or more words; as, qua me cumque vocant terras. Virg. A sinmar separa* 
tion sometimes occurs in the other compounds of cumque. 

4. Quisquis is thus declined:— 



Singular. 


PluraL 

M. F. N. 


M. 

N. quisquis, quis'-quis,f quid'-quid, 

Ac. quem'-quem, -" qukT-quid, 

Ab. qu5'-quo. qua'-qua. quoquo. 

1 N 
D. 

qui'-q ii, 
qui-bia'-qu!-bus, 


Rem. 4. Quicqutd is sometimes used for quidquid. Qulqui for qusquis occurs 
h Plautus; and quidquid is nsed adjectively in Cato R. R. 48. 


* See 4 9, 6; and cf. f 806. (1.) t Cf. § 137, R. (1) 
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INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


§ 137* Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to inquire 
which of a number of objecte is intended. 

They are 




isanyonet 


Cujus? i ohosel 
Cujas? ofwhat 
countryf 


1. Quis is commonly used substantively \ qui , adjectively. The 
interrogative qui is declined like qui the relafc.ve. 


Quis is thus declined:— 



Singular. 


PluraL 


M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N. quis, 

O. cu'-jus, 
D. cui, 

Ac. quem, 

F. - 

Ab. qud. 

quae, 

cu-jus, 

cui, 

quam, 

quid, 

cu'-jus, 

cui, 

quid, 

qui, 

quo'-rum, 

qui'-bus, 

qu5s, 

quae, 

qua-rum, 

qul'-bus, 

quas, 

quae, 

quo'-rum, 

qui'-bus, 

quas, 

qua. 

qu5. 

quf-bus. 

qul'-bus. 

quT-bus. 


Remark (1 .) Quis is sometimes used by comic writers in the feminine, and 
even in the neuter. Quisnam, quisque ana quisquam also occur as feminine. 

Rem. (2 .) Qui is used for the ablative of quis in all genders, as it is for that 
of the relative qui. Cf. § 136, R. 1. 

Rem. (8 .) Quis and qui have sometimes the significatipn of the indefinite 
pronoun aliquis (some one, any one), especially after the conjunctions ec (for 
en), si, ne, neu, nisi , num ; ana after relatives, as quo, quanto , etc. Sometimes 
f uis and qui are used in the sense of qualis t what sort? 

2. The compounds .(ytmnawi and quinam have respectively the sig 
nification and declension of the interrogatives quis and qui. In the 
pocts nam sometimes stands before quis. Virg. G. 4, 445. 

8. Ecquis and numquis are declined and used like quis ; but are 
sometimes adjectives. Virg. Ecl. 10, 28: Cic. Att 13, 8. 

Rem. (4.) Ecqua is sometimes found in the nominative singular feminine; 
and the neuter plural of numquis is numqua. 

Rem. (5.) Ecqui and nvmqvi also occur, declined like the interrogative qui, 
and, like that, used adjectively. 

4. Ecaulmam and numquisna?n- aro declined like ecquis; but are 
found onty in the singular;—the former in the nominative in all gen¬ 
ders, and in the ablative masculine; the latter in the nominative 
masculine and accusative neuter.. In the nominative feminine and 
\n thn ablative, the formeris used adjectively. 
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§138 


& The interrogative cujus is also defective:— 

Singular. Plural. 

M. F. N. F. 

N. cu'-jus, cu'-j&, cu'-jum, N. cu'-j©, 

Ac. cu'-jum, cu'-jam, - Ac. cu-jas. 

Ab. - cu-ja. - 

6. Cujas is declined like an adjective of one terminatum; cZjcu, 
cujatis. See § 139, 4. 

Note. The interrogative pronouns are nsed not only in direct questions btf; 
In such dependent clauses also, as contain only an inairect question; as, a.g 
in the airect question, quis estt who is heV in tne indirect, nescio qtdssity Iknow 
not who he is. Qui , in this sense, is found for quis; as, qui sit apbrit, he dia» 
eloses who he is. Cf. § 265, N. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

§ 138. Indefinite pronouns are such as denote an object 
in a general manner, without indicating a particular individuaL 
They are 

Aliquis, some one. Quisquam, any one. Quidam, a certain one. 

Slquis, if any. Quispiam, sOme one. ' Quilibet, j any oneyou 

Nequis, lest any. Unusquisque, each. Quivis, ) piease. 

Quisque, every one . Aliquipiam, any, some. Quis and qui, § 187, B. (8.) 

Note. Siqvis and nequis are commonly written separately, si quis and ne 
fuis: 80 also unus quisque. 

1. Aliquis jb thus declined:— 

Singular. 

M. F. N. 

N. aT-I-quis, af-I-qua, al'-i-quod, or -quid, 

G. al-i-cu'-ju8, al-i-cu-jus, al-i-cu'-jus, 

D. aT-i-cui, al'-I-cui, ' aT-I-cui, 

Ac. aT-I-quem, aT-I-quam, aT-I-quod, or -quid, 

Ab al'-I-quo. af-I-qua. aT-I-quo. 

Plural. 

M. F. N. 

N. al'-I-qui, v aT-I-qu©, aT-l-qua, 

G. al-i-quo'-rum, al-i-qua'-rum, al-i-<juo'-rum f 

D. a-liq'-ul-bus,* a-liq'-u!-bus, a-liq-ul-bus, 

Ac. al'-I-quos, al'-I-quas, al'-I-qua, 

V. - —-— —- 

Ab. a-liq'-ul-bus. a-liq'-ui-bus. a-liq'-ul-bus. 

* Pronouneed a-lilc'-w&-bus. See H 9, 4, and 21. 8 
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2. Slquis and nequis are declined in the same marner; nut they 
Bometimes ha ve quce in the fem. singular and neut pluial. 

(a.) AUquis, in the nominative singular masculine, is used both as a sub¬ 
stantive and as an adjective;— aliqui, as an adjective, but is ntaily obsolete. 
Aliqua in the fem. sing. occurs as an adjective in Lucretius, 4, 2, 64. Siqui, 
ana nequi j which are properly adjectives, are used also substantively for siqui* 
and nequis, and in the nominative singular masculine these two forrns aib 
equivalent. The ablatives aliqui and siqul also occur. 

(b.) Aliquid, 8iquu\ and nequid, like quid, are used substantively; aliquid, 
•tc., like quod, are used adjectively. 

8. Quisque , quisquam , and quispiam , are declined like quis. 

{a.) In the neuter singular t however, quisque has quodque, quidque , or quicque ; 
quoquam has quidquam or auxcquam ; and quispiam nas quodpiam, quutpiam, oi 
quippiam. The forrns quidque or quicque , quidpiam or quipptam are used sub¬ 
stanti vely. 

(6.) Quisquam wants the feminine (except quamquam, Plaut Mil. 4, 2, 68). 
and also the plural, and, with a few exceptions in Plautus, it is always used 
substantively, its place as an adjective being supplied by uUus. Quispiam is 
scarcely used in the plural, except in the nominative feminine, quapiam. 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, which are 
often written separately, and both words are declined. 

Thus unusquisque , uniuscujusque , unicuique, unumquemque , etc. The neuter 
is unumquodque , or unumquxdque. It has no plural. Unumqiddquid for unum 
quidque occurs in Plautus and Lucretius. 

5. Quidam, (fuillbet, and quiris, are declined like qui, iixcept that 
they have both quod and quid in the neuter, the former ■» ised adjec¬ 
tively, the latter substantively. 

Note. Quidam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and geni¬ 
tive plural; as, quemdam, quorundam, etc. Cf. \ 184, Note 1 . 

FOSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

§139. 1. The possessive are derived from the genitives of 
the substantive pronouns, and of quis, and designate <something 
belonging to their primitives. 

They are metis, tuus, suus, noster, vester, and cujus. Meus, tuus , 
and suus, are declined like bonus ; but meus has in the vocative sin¬ 
gular masculine mi, and very rarely meus. Cf. § 105, R. 3. In late 
writers mi occurs also in the feminine and neuter. 

2. Cujus also is declined like bonus ; but is defective. See § 137,5. 
It occurs only in early Latin and in legal phraseology. 

8. Noster and vester are declined like piger. See § 106. 

* Remark 1 . The terminations pte and met intensive are sometiraes annexe d 
to possessive pronouns, especially to the ablative singular; as, suopte pondSre, 
by its own weight; suapte manu, by his own hand. So nostrapte culpa; «i- 
umpte amicum; meamet culpd. The suffix met is usually followed by ipse ; as, 
Hannibal sudmet ipse frauae captus abiit. Liv.; but Sallust has meamet /acta, 
dktre. 

Rem. 2 . Suus, like its primitive sui, has always a reflexive signification, re- 
|r~>ig to the subject of the sentence. Meus, tuus, noster , and vester, are also 
fesed reflexively, when the subject of the prope sition is of the first or sooond 
ptrson. See § 182, 4. 

8 * 
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PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

4. (a.) Thcse are nostras and cujas. See §§ 100, 2, and 128, 6. 
They are declined like adjectives of one terminadon; as, nostras, 
nostratis , but both are defective. 

(b.) Nostras is found in the nominative and genitive singular, in 
the nominative plural, (masc. and fem., nostrates , neut nostratia ), 
and in the ablative, ( nostratibus). Cujas or quojas occurs in the 
nominative, genitive and accusative ( cujatem masc.) singular, and in 
the nominative plural, masc. ( cujates ). Cf. § 137, 6.— Nostratis and 
cujatis (or quojatis) also occur in the nominative. 


PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


5. To the adjective pronouns may be added certain adjectiVes 
of so general a meaning, that they partake, in some degree, oi 
the character of pronouns. Of this kind are:— 

(1.) (a.) Alius, ullus , nullus , and nonnullus , which answer to the 
question, who? 

(b.) Alter , neuter , alteruter , utervis , and uterKbet , which 'answer to 
the question, uter t which of two ? 

(2.) Adjectives denoting quality, size, or number, in a genera! 
way. These stand in relation to one another, and are hence fealled 
corrdatives . 

Remark. The relatives and interrogatives of this class begin with qu, and 
are alike in form. The indefinites are formed from the relatives by prefixing 
ali. The demonstratives begfn with t , and are sometimes strengthened by dem. 
A general relative , having a meaning more general than the relative, is rormed 
by doublinjg the simple relative, or by affixing to it the termination cumque, 
A general tndejinUe is formed by annexing libet or vis to the relative. 

(3.) Their mutual relation is denoted by the following table, with 
whicn may be compared the adverbial correlatives , § 191, R. 1. 


Interrog. 

qualis? 

quantus? 

qu5t? 

qudftus? 


Demotistr. Relat. Relat. general. 


{ 


talis, qualis, | 

SSdem, 

t5t, totidem, qu5t, { 
tdtus, qu5tus, 


qualis-qualis, 

qualiscumque. 

quantus-quantus, 

quantuscumque, 

quot-quot, 

quotcumque, 

quotuscumque, 


Indefin. Inde/ gener 

■■ qualislibet, 
aliquantus, quantusllbet 

aliquot, quotllbet, 

(aliquStus), -. 


Diminutives. 

qnant>llus? tantulus. -. quantuluscqmque. aliquantillum. 


Note 1. The suffix cumque , which is used in formine general relatives, H 
composed of the relat:ve adverb cum (quum) and the sumx que, expressive of 
universality, as in qmaque and in adventis, (see § 191). Cumque , therefore, ori- 
ginally signified ‘ whenever.’ When attached to a relative, whether a pro- 
noun, adjective, or adverb, it renders the relative tneaning more general; as, 
qui, who; quicumque , whoever; or, every one who. 

Note 2. Cujusmfidi is sometimes used for qualis , and hujusm&di , istiusmddl, 
ejusm&ti and eju$det*i.t&di for talis. Cf. $ 134, R. 6. 
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VERBS. 

§140. A verb is a word by^wliich sometliing is affiimed 
of a person or thing. 

1. That of which any thing is affirmed Is called the subject of the 
verb. (2.) That whic .1 is amrmedof the subject is called the predir 
cate. Cf. §201. 

8. A verb either expresses an action or state; as, puer legit, the 
boy reads; aqua calet, the water is toarm or it connects an attri¬ 
bute with a subject; as, terra est rotunda , the earth is round. 

4. All verbs belong to the former of these classes, except sum, I am. tho 
most common use of which is, to cormect an attribute with a subject. Whan 
eo used, it is called the cop&la. 

§ 141« Verbs are either. active or neuter. 

Note. Active and neuter verbs are sometimes called transitive and intransi- 
Hve ; and verbs of motion are by some grammarians divided into active-transi- 
Hve and activc-intransitive, according as they require, or do not require, an ob- 
ject after them. 

I. An active or transitive verb expresses such an action as 
requires the addition of an object to complete the sense; as, 
amo te, I love thee ; sequitur consulem, he follows the consuL 

II. A neuter or intransitive verb expresses such an action or 
state, as does not require the addition of an object to complete 
the sense; as, equus currit, the horse runs; gradior, I walk. 

Kemark 1 . Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are 
usually translated mto English by active verbs. Thus indulgeo. I indulge, 
noceo , I hurt, pareo, I obey, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
such Latin verbs denote rather a state than an action, and their sense woula 
be more exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective; as,*I am in- 
dulgent, I am hurtral,’ etc. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually tak« 
an object after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted by ellipsis. 
Thus credo properly signifies to intrust, and, in this sense, takes an ooject; as, 
credo tibi salutem meam , I intrust my safety to you; but by ellipsis it usually 
means to believe; as, crede mihi , bolieve me. 

To verbs belong voices,moods, tenses, numbers, and per sons. 

VOICES. 

(a.) Voice, in verbs, is the fonn by whljh they denote the Bt 
lation of the agent to the action of the verb. 

(b.) Most active Latin verbs have, for this purpose, two forma 
which are called the active and passive voices. 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
upon some person or thii.g, called the object; as, puer legit U* 
irum, the loy is reading a book. 
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§ 142, 143. 


2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as actea 
upon bj the agent; as, liber legitur a puero , a book is read by * 
the boy. 

Rkk. 2 . By corrparing the two preceding examples, it will be seen that they 
cave the same meaning. The passive voice may thus be substituted at plea- 
sure for the active, by making the object of the active the subject of the pas¬ 
sive, and placing tne subject of the active in the ablative case, with oi without 
the preposition a or ab, according as it is a voluntary or involuntary agent. 
The active form is used to direct the attention especially to the agent as act- 
ing; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object as acted upon. In tne one case 
the obiect, in the other the agent, is frequently omitted, and left indefinite; as, 
puer legit, the boy is reading, scii. Ubium, Uttras, etc., a book, a letter, etc.; 
virtus laudatur , vutue is praised, scii, ab hominibus , by men. 

The two voices are distinguished from each other by peculiar terminatione. 

Cf. S 152. 

§143. 1. Neuter verbs have, in general, only the fonn of the 

active voice. They are, however, sometimes used impersonally in 
the passive voice. See § 184, 2. 

2. The neuter verbs audeo, I dare, fido, I trust, gaudeo , I rejoice, and soleo, 

I am wont, have the passive form in the perfect and its oognate tenses; as 
ausus sum , I dared. Hence these verbs are called neuter passites, or senti* 
deponents . 

8. The neuter verbs vapido, I am beaten, and veneo, I am sold, have an ac¬ 
tive form, but a passive meaning, and are hence called neutral passites. 

4. (a.) t>eponent verbs have a transitive or intransitive significa* 
tion with only the passive form. They are called deponent verbs , 
from depono , to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive signification; as, s&quor, I follow; mSrior , I die. 

(b.) Some deponent verbs have both an active and a passive signification, 
especially in the perfect participle. These are sometimes called common verbs. 

Cf. 4 162,17. 


MOODS. 

§ 143« (a.) Moods (or modes) are fornis of the verb, which 
denote the relation of the action or state, expressed by the verb, 
to the mind Of the speaker or to some other action. 

(b.) Latdn verbs have four moods—the indicative , the subjunctive , 
the imperative , and the infinitive. 

1. The indicative mood is used in indepeudent and absolute 
assertione and inquiries; as,. amo , I love , audisne f dost thou 
hear? 

2. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action or state 
simply as conceived by the mind; as , si me obsecret, redibo ; if 
he entreat me, I will retum. 

3. The imperative mcyxl is used in commanding, exhorting 
o f entreating; as, ama, 1 ve thou ; amanto , they shail love. 
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4. The infinitive mood is used to denote an action ct state in 
definitely, without limiting it to any person or thing as its sut> 
ject; as, virtus est vitium fugere, to shun vice is a virtue. 

TENSES. 

5 14:4:. Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the time of 
the action or state expressed by the verb. 

1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past and future; and, 
in each of these timea, an action may be represented eitner as goine on, or as 
ccmpleted. From tbese two divisions ari se the six tenses oi a Latin verb, 
each of wbich is distingnisbed by its peculiar terminatione. 

2. They are called the present, imperfect, future, perfeci, pluper - 
fect, and future perfect tenses. 

Present ( action ) amo , I love, or am loving; Present tense, 

Past < not com- > amabam, I was loving; Imperfect tense. 

Future ( pleted; ) amabo , I shall love, or be loving; Future tense. 

Present 1 action } amavi , I ha ve loved; Perfect tense. 

Past < com- > amaviram, I had loved; Pluperfect tense. 

Future ( pleted; ) amav&ro , I shall ha ve loved; Future perfeci tense. 

3. There is the same number of tenses in the passive voice, in 
wbich agtions not completed are represented by simple forms of the 
verb, and those which are completed by compound forms. 

Present ( action ) amor,.1 am loved; Present tense. 

Past < not com- > amabar , 1 was loved; Imperfect tense. 

Future ( pleted; ) amabor , I shall be loved; Future tense. 

Present f action ) amatus sum, or fui, I have been loved; Perfect tense. 

Past < com- > auatus eram, or futram, I had been loved; Pluperfect. 
Future ( pleted; ) amatus ero, or fuero, I shall have been loved; Future Perfect 

§ 145. I. The present tense represents an action as now 
going on, and not completed; as, amo, I love, or am loving. 

1. Anv existing custom, or general truth, may be expressed by this tense 
as; apwf Parthos, nanum datur tympano; among the Parthians, the signal is 
given by a drum. A general truth is sometimes also expressed by the perfect 

2. The present tense may also denote an action which has existed ior soma 
time, and which stili exists'; as, tot annos bella gero; for so many years I have 
waged, and am stili waging war. 

8. The present tense is often in narration used for the perfect indefinite. It 
* Is then called the historical present; as, desiliunt ex equis, provolant in primum ; 
thoy <tismout, they fiy forward to the front 

' II. The imperfect tense represents an action as going on at 
sorae past time, but not then completed; as, amabam, I was 
loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeatad or customary past action; as, 
legebam, I was wont to read. 

2. It may also denote an t ction which had existed for some t ne, and which 
was stili sxisting at a certam past time; a9, audiebat jamdudum verba; he had 
long heard, and was stili hearlng the words. 
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8. In letters, and witb reference not to the time of taeir being written, but 
Id that of their being read, the imperfect is sometirres nsed for the prement 
as, expectabam, , I was expecting, (i. e. when I wrote). 

4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes the intendmg , prepjtring , or attempl 
img to act at a definite past time. 

IU. The future tense denotes that an action will be going on 
hereafter, but without reference to its completion; as, amabo , 
J shall love, or shall be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just com- 
pleted, or as completed in some indefinite past time; as, amavi , 
I have loved, or I loved. 

Rem ark. In the former sense, it ie called the perfect definite ; in 
the latter, the perfect indefinite , kistorical perfect , or aorisL 

V. The pluperfect tense represents a past actiomas completed, 
at or before the time of some other past action or event; as, lit¬ 
teras scripseram, quum nuncius venit ; I had written the letter, 
when the messenger arrived. 

VI. The future perfect tense denotes that an action will be 
completed, at or before the time of some other future action or 
event; as, quum coenavero, proficiscar ; when Ishall havesupped, 
I will go. 

Note 1 . This tense is often, but improperly, called the future subjunctive. 
It has the signification of the indicative mood, and oorresponds to the secona 
future in English. 

Note 2 . The imperfect, historical perfect, and pluperfect tenses are some¬ 
times called preterUe» or the preterite tenses. 

Note 8 . The present, imperfect, and future tenses passive, in English, do 
not express the exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an action 
which is, was, or will be, f^oing on at a certain time. Thus laudor significa, not 
* I am praised,’ but ‘I am m the act of being praised, or, if such an expression 
Ts admissible, ‘ I am being praised.’ 

Rem ark 1 . The six tenses above enumerated are found only in 
the indicative mood. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive mood, in the regular conjugation, has 
the present and past, but no future tenses. 

Nora 4. The tenses of the subjunctive mood have less deflniteness of me&ning, in re¬ 
gar d to time, than those of the indicative. Thus the present and perfect, besides tbeir 
eommon signa, may or ran, may have or can have , moat, in certain connectioni, be 
tratislated by might , could , would , or should; mighi have , could have , etc. The tenses 
of this mood must often, also, be translated by the corresponding tenses of the indica¬ 
tive. For a more particular account :f the signification of each of the tenses of the sub¬ 
junctive mood, see § 260. 

Rem. 8. The imperative mood has two tenses—a present and a 
fature; the former for that which is to be done at once, and the latter 
for that which is to be done in future. 

Rem. 4. The infinitive mood has three tenses—the present, the 
perfect, and the future; the first of which denotes an incomplete, the 
leeond a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. 
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NUMBERS. 

§ 146. Number, in verbs, is the form by whi( h il e unity of 
plurality of their subject is denoted. Hence verbs, bke nouns, 
have two numbers—the singular and the plural. Cf. § 35, 1. 

PERSONS. 

J147. Person, in verbs, is the form by which they denoie 
lie person of their subject Hence in each number there ara 
three persons—the Jirst, second , and thirdL Cf. § 35, 2. 

1. The imperative presen* has only the second person in both 
numbers. The imperative future has in each number the second 
and third persons, but in the singular they have both the same form, 
h to in the active, an i tor in the passive voice. 

2. As the significati on of the infinitive mood is not limited to any 
subject, it admits no > hange to express either number or person. 

3. The following are the terminations of the different persons of 
each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods, in both 
voices:— 



Active. . 


Passive . 

Person . 

1. 2 

3. 

1. 2. 3. 

Singular . 

o, i, or m, s, 

t; 

r, ris, tur; 

Plural . 

mus, tis, 

nt. 

mur, mini, ntur. 


These may be called personat terminations. 

Remark 1 . The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second penos 
singular and plural, which end in sti and stis , and in one of the forms of the 
third person plural, which ends in re. 

Rem. 2. The passive form above given belongs to the simple tenses only. 

Rem. 3. The pronouns of the first and second persons, eoo, nos; toand one, 
are seldom expressed in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, me several penooa 
being sufficiently distinguished by tlie terminations of the verb. 

PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

§ 148. 1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, and 

partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an adjective. 

(1.) Like a verb, it has different voices and tenses; like an ad» 
jective, it has declension* and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers . 

(2.) Active verbs have usually four participles—two in the active 
voice, a present and a future ; as, amans , lovirig; amaturus , about to 
iove;—and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a futur s; as, amd' 
tus , loved. or having been loved; amandus , to be loved. 


*See H 105, R. 2: and IU, R. 
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VERBS.—CONJUGATION . § 149, 150 

(3.) Neuter verbs havc usually only the participles of the active 
roice. 

(4.) Deponent verbs, toth active and neuter, may have the par¬ 
ticiples of both voices. 

2. (a.) Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique 
cases, and expressing the action or state of the verb; as, amandi, 
of loving, etc. 

(5.) Like other abstract nouns, tbey are found only in the singmlar 
number, and by their cases supply the place of a declinable present 
infinitive active. 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension 
in the accusative and ablative singular; as, amatum, to love; 
amatu, to be loved. 

Remark. These also serve in certain connectione to supply the 
place of the infinitive present both active and passive. The supine 
in um is called the former supine ; that in u, the latter. The former 
is commonly used in an active, the latter in a passive sense. 

CONJUGATION. 

§ 149 . 1. The conjugation of a verb is the regular for- 

mation and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

2. There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 

In the first conjugation, it is a long; 


In the second,. e long; 

In the third,. 8 short; 

In the fourth,.i long. 


Exception. Do, d&re, to give, and such of ita componnda as are of the first 
conjugation, have & short before re. 

§ ISO. A verb, like a noun, consists of two pai*ts—the root, 
and the terminaiion . Cf. § 40, R. 10. . 

1. The first or general root of a verb consists of those letters that 
are found m every part. This root may always be found by remov- 
ing the termination of the present infinitive. 

2 There are also two special roots, the first of which is found in 
the perfect, and is called tne second root; the other, found in the su¬ 
pine or perfect participle, is called the third root. 

3. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga¬ 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, dv, u, 
and iv, to the general root; and the third root by a similar ad- 
dition of at, it, and it 

Remark. Many verb», in each of the coqjugftttoqs, foria their seeond and 
third root» irregularly. 
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4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the sane 
as the first, or is foraed from it by adding s ; the third root is 
formed by adding t . See § 171. 

Note. In the second and fourth conjugations, e and t before o are comsidored 
as belonging not to the root, but to the termination. In verbs whoee second 
or third roots are forraed irregularly, the general root often undergoes some 
ohange in the parte derived from them. 

5. The vowel which unites the general root with the remaining 
letters of the verb, is called the connecting yowel. Each conjugation, 
cxcept the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished by a peculiar 
connecting vowel, which is the same as characterizes the infinitive». 
See § 149, 2. 

(o.) In the third conjugation, the connecting vowel is generally i or i. In 
the second and fourth conjugations, and in verbs in io of the third, a second 
connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the conjuga- 
tion; as, a in doceant , u in capiunt , etc. 

(&.) In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con¬ 
necting vowel often disappears. or is changed in the parte derived from those 
roots; hut it is almost aiways rouiid in the parte derived from the first root. 

§ 151 . 1. From the first root are derived, in each voice, the 

present, imperfect, and future indicative; the present and imperfect 
subjunctive; the imperative, and the present infinitive. From this 
root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, and the fo¬ 
ture participle passive. 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the per 
fect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect and plu 
perfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

3. (a.) From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in um, and the future participle ; the latter of which, with the 
verb esse, constitutes the future infinitive active. 

(5.) From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
w, and the perfect participle; from the latter of which, with the verb 
sum, are formed ali the tenses which in the active are derived from 
the second root The future infinitive passive is formed from the 
supine in um, and iri, the present infinitive passive of the verb eo, 
to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in um , and the 
piesent infinitive, are called the principai parts of the verb, because 
from the first three the severai roots are ascertained, and from the 
last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. In the passive voice, 
the principai parts are the present indicative and infinitive, and the 
perfect participle. 

Note. As the supine in um is wanting in most verbs, the third root must 
often be determinea from the perfect participle, or the future participle active. 

§ 15 «. The following table exhibita a connected view of the 
verbal termination», in ali the conjugations. By annexing these to 
the stneral roots, ali the parts of a verb may be formed. 
ft 
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VERBS.—SUM. 


§153 


Remar t l. In analvzing a verb, the voice, person, and number, are ascer* 
tained by the personat terminatione. See § 147, 3. The conjugation, mood, 
and tense, are, in general, determined by the letter or letters which intervena 
between the root of the verb and the persor.al terminations. Thus in amabam 
mus, mus denotes that the verb is of tne act.ve voiee, plural number, and first 
person; ba denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense; and the 
eonnecting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in amaem- 
Cm, mini denotes the passive voice, plural number, ana second person; re, the 
subjunctive mood, imperfect tense; and o, as before, the first coi\jugation. 

Rem. 2. Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personal 
termination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain liraits. In such cases, the conjugation may be leamed, 
by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms are alike in the 
same conjugation, they can only be distinguished by the sense. Thus amamus 
and docemus have the same termination; but, as amo is of the first, and doceo 
of the second conjugation, the former is determined to be the subjunctive, the 
latter the indicative, present. Regar may be either the future indicative, or 
the present subjunctive— bibimus either tne present or the perfect indicative. 

§ 153. Sum, I am, is called an auxdiary verb, because it is 
used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of simple 
forms in otner verbs. From its denoting existence, it is sometimea 
called the substantive verb. 

Remark. Sum is very irregular in those parts which, in other verbs, are formed 
from. the first root. Its imperfect and future tenses, except in the third person 
plural of the latter, have tne form of a pluperfect and ruture perfect. It is 
thus conjugated:— 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Indic . Pres. Infin . Perf. Indic. Fut. Part . 

Sum, es'-se, fu'-i, fu'-tu'-rus. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 

|(1. sum, I am, 

| -j 2. es, thou art ,* 
(8. est, he is; 


PLURAL. 

su'-mus, we are , 
es'-tls, ye f are , 
sunt, they are. 


Imperfect. 


1. S'-ram, I icas, 

2. £'-r&s, thou wast , 
8. fc'-r&t, he was ; 


e-ra'-mus, we nere, 
e-ra-tls, ye icere, 
e'-rant, they tcere. 


Future, shall , or iodi. 


1. 6'-r3, I shall be, 

2. e'-rls, thou wdt be, 
8. §'-r!t, he iodi be; 


er'-I-mus, we shall be, 
fir-i-tis, ye tcdl be, 
e -runt, they icill be. 


•In the second person singnl&r in English, the plural form you ia eommonJLv uaed 
except in solemn dlscourse; as, tu es, you are. 
t The plural pronoun of the second person is either ye or you. 
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Perf9 ,t 

1. fu'-i, Ihave been , 

2. fu-is'-ti, thou hast been, 

8. fu'-It, he has been; 


1. fu'-8-ram, Ihad been, 

2. fu'-e-ras, thou hadst been, 

8. fu'-$-r*t, Aarf feen ; 

Future Perfect 

1. fu'-8-r8, 1 shall have been, 

2. fu'-e-rfs, thou wilt have been, 

8. fu'-€-r!t, Ae tottf have been ; 


have been, or taa*. 

fu'-l-mus, toe \ave been, 
fu-is'-tis, ye have been, 
fu-e'-runt or re, Aattt Aget. 

Pluperfect 

fu-e-ra'-mus, toe Aarf Agg», 
fu-e-ra'-tls, ye had been, 
fu'-e-rant, *Agy # Aa</ Aggn. 

sAatf or wUl have. 

fu-er'-f-mus, tog sAa/Z Aarg fteeii 
fu-er'-f-tls, ye wUl have been, 
fu'-e-rint, they will have been. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present may, or can. 

1. sim, /may 5«, sT-mus, we may be, 

2. sis, thou mayst be, enatis, ye may be, 

8. sit, he may be sint, they may be, 

Imperfect might, could, tcould, or should, 

1. es'-sem, I would be , es-se'-mus, we would be, 

2. es'-ses, thou wouldst be, es-se'-tis, ye would be, 

8. es'-set, he would be ; es'-sent, they would be, 

Perfect 

1. fu'-3-rim, I may have been, fu-er'-f-mus, we may have been, 

2. fu'-e-rls, thou mayst have been, fu-er'-i-tis, ye may have been, 

8. fu'-e-rit, he may have been ; fu'-5-r!nt, they may have been, 

Pluperfect might, could, would, or should have, 

1. fu-^-sem, Iwould have been,'' fu-is-se'-mus, we would have been , 

2. fu-is'-ses, thou wouldst have been, fu-is-se'-tls, ye would have been, 

8. fu-is'~s£t, he would have been ; fu-is'-sent, they would have been. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, 1 . es, be thou, es'-tS, be ye, 

Fut. 2. es'-t3, thou shalt be es-to'-te, ye shall be, 

3. es'-t8, let him be; sun'-t8, let them be, 9 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, es'-«S, to be, 

Perfect, fu-is'-se, to have been. 

Future, fu-tu'-rus (&, um), es'-sS, « f5'-r€, to be about to be. 
»* 
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PAETICIPLE. 

Future. fu-tu'-ru8, a, tua about to be. 

§ 131. Remark 1. A present participio ens seems tc have been an* 
ciently in use, and is stili found in the componnds absens, preesens, and pdtens. 

Rem. 2. The jperfect fui, and its derivative tenses, are formed from an obso¬ 
lete fuo. whence come also the participle fut&rus, an old subjunctive present 

fisam, fisas, fuat; -,-, ruant, and the forma furimus, perf. ind., fuvt- 

risu, perf. sudj*., and favisset, prap. subj. 

Rem. 8. From fiso appear also to be derived the following:— 

Subj. imperf. fiy-rem, f^-rSs, ftZ-rSt; —,- fS^rent 

Inf. pres. f^-rS. 

These forms seem to have beea contracted from fu&rem. etc., and fuire. 
F&rem is equivalent in meaning to essem, but the infinitive fore has, in moet 
cases, acquired a future signification, equivalent to futurus esse. 

Rbm. 4. Stem, stes, siet, sient, for sim, sis, sit, sint, are found in ancient 
writers, as are also escit for erit, escunt for erunt, ese, esetis, and esent, for esse, 
essetis, and essent. 

Rem. 5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds, absum , adsum , 
dSsum, insum, intersum , obsum , prossum, subsum , and supersum. 

Rem. 6. Prosum, from the old form prod for pro, and sum, has d 
after pro, when the simple verb begins with e; as, 

Ind. pres. pro^-sum, pr6d'-es, prodat, etc. 

— imperf. prod'-8-ram, prod'-fe-ras, etc. 

Rem. 7. (a.) Possum is compounded of pdtis, able, and sum. 
They are sometimes written separately, and then pdtis is the same in 
ali genders and numberg. 

(6.) In composition, is is omitted in pdtis, and t, as in other cases, coming be- 
fore s, is changed into s. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, esof the 
simple verb is dropped, as is also f at the beginnmg of the second root. In 
every other respect possum is conjugated like sum, wherever it is found; but 
the imperative, and the parts derived from the third root, are wanting. 

Pres. Indic . Pres. Injm. Perf. Indic. 

Pos / -sum, pos^e, pdtf-u-I, Ican, or lam able. 

INDICATI YE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present 

possum, pd^-tfis, pd^test; pos^-eim, poenis, poscit; 

po^-sfi-mCks, pd-tesMls, pos^-sunt pos-sT-mGs, pos-sr-tis, po^-sint 

Imperfect 

pbtf-S-ram, pot^-rfts, potf-fc-r&t; poe'-sem, pos'-86s, poe^fit; 
pdt-d-r^-mtts, -S-i&Mis, -€-rant pos-sS^mOs, -s^-tis, poe / -eeoL 

Future. 

pdt^-rS, pot^-rfs, poterit; 
pb-teri-I-mOs, po-tSri-l-tte, potf-S-runt. 

Perfect 

pCt^-u-I, pSt-u-i8'tI, pfiP-n-lt; pd-tu'-S-rim, -£-rfs, -fc-rft; 

pd-tuM-mfis, -isatis, -0'-runt or -e'rft. pdt-u-Sri-l-mfts, -l-tls, -3-rint 
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PluperfecL 

p6-ta / -^-ram, -£-raa, -fe-r&t; p5t-u-is'4em, -L^-sSs, -ia^tt; 

pbt-n^rV-mtts, -€-ra'-tl8, -€-ranti pdt-u-ia-a^-mfia, -is-efiMIs, -ir-eent 

Future Perfeci. 

pd-tu^fc-rfi, p6-tu'-€-il8, p6-tu'-fc-rtt; 
pdt-u-^-l-mtts, pdt-u-Sr^I-tis, pd-tu'-S-rinti 

(No Imperative.) 

UKU1T1VK . PABTICIPIAL ADJK&TVX. 

Pre f. pos / -s8. Pe»/. pot-u-is'^€. p^-tens, obU. 

Note. The following forma are also fonnd; potueum for possum, potessumt fo t 
possunt, potessim and possiem for possim, possies, possiei and potessU for possii 
and possit, potessem for possem, potesse for posse, and before a passive infinitive 
the passive forma potestur for potest, poterdtur for pot&rat, and poes&tur fof 
posset —Potis and pote without est are sometimes uaed for potest 


§ ISS. FIRST CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pre». Ind. Pre». Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine* 
A'-m5, &-mfi'-rg, &-mfi'-vi, &-ma'-tum. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present love, do love, am loving. 

Ilove, 
thou lovest, 
he love»; 
we love, 
pe love, 
they love . 

loving, loved, did love . 


iStnp. 

&'-mas, 
r-m&t, 

P/ur. h-ma-mus, 

5- ma'-tl8, 
firmant, 

Imperfecti 
Stfip. &-ma'-bam, 

6- ma-b&s, 
a-ma-bat, 

Plur. &m-a-ba'-mu8, 
&m-a-ba'-ti8, 
&-ma'-bant, 


I wo8 loving, 
thou toast loving, 
he toa» loving ; 
t oe were loving, 
ye icere loving, 
they were lovtng. 


Future. »hall, or iodi. 


Sing. &-ma'-bfi, 
&-ma'-bl8, 
&-ma'-b!t, 

Plur. &-mab'-i-mus, 
&-mab'-I-tis, 
h-ma-bunt, 


I shatt love, 
thou wilt love , 
he toill love; 
we shall love f 
ye toill love, 
they will love. 
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Perfect loved, or 
Sing. &-ma'-vi, 

&m-arvis'-ti, 

ft-ma-vlt, 

Plvr. S-mav'-I-mus, 

&m-&-ve'-runt or -r€, 


ha ve loved. 

I have loved , 
thou hast loved) 
he has loved; 
we have loved, 
ye have loved, 
they have loved. 


Pluperfect 
Sing. 5-mav'-e-ram, 
ft-maV-€-r8s, 

Plvr. &-mav-e-ra'-mu8, 
&-mav-S-ra'-tte, 
S-mav'-e-rant, 


had. 

I had loved, 
thou hadst loved, 
he had loved ; 
toe had loved, 
ye had loved, 
they had loved. 


Future Perfect. shatt, or unll have. 


Sing. S-mav'-e-r8, 
S-mav'-e-rts, 
irmaV-e-rit, 
Plur. &m-a-ver'-f-mufl, 
&m-a-ver'-f-tis, 
S-may'-e-rint, 


I shall have loved, 
thou icilt have loved, 
he will have loved ; 
ice shall have loved, 
ye toUl have loved, 
they will have loved 


im 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 


Presept 
Sing. &'-mem, 
S'-mes, 
firmet, 

Plur. &-me'-mus, 
&-me'-tis, 
&'-raent, 


may, or can. 

I may love, 
thou mayst love, 
he may love ; 
we may love, 
ye may love, 
they may love. 


Imperfect might, could, would, or should. 


Sing. &-m5'-rem, 

5- ma-res, 

6- mS'-ret, 

Plur. &m-a-re'-tuus, 
&m-ft-re'-tls, 
S-ma'-rent, 


I would love, 
thou wouklst love, 
he would love ; 
we would love, 
ye would love, 
they would leve. 


Perfect may, 
Sing. &-mav'-&-rim, 
fi-mav'-e-rfs, 
fi-mav'-e-rlt, 

Plur. &m-a-ver'-f-mus, 
Sm-a-ver'-I-ti8, 
&-mav'-e-rint, 


or can have. 

I may have loved, 
thou mayst have loved, 
he may have loved: 
we may have loved, 
ye may have loved, 
they may have loved 
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Pluperfect might, could, would,, or should have. 

jStngr. &m-a-vis'-«em, / would have loved, 

am-a-vis-sea, Moii wouldst have loved) 

Sm-a-vis'-set, Ac would have loved; 

Plur. Sm-&-vis-ee '-mus, ice would have loved, 

Sm-a-vis-se -tis, ye would have loved, 

&m-&-vis'-«ent, they would have loved. 

IMPERATIS E MOOD. 

Pres. Sing. &'-m&, love thou ; 

Plur. &-ma-t§, love ye. 

Fui. Sing. S-ma'-t8, thou shalt love, 

he thaU love; 

Plur. fim-a-td'-te, ye shaU love, 

&-man'-t5, they shaU love 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. &-m&'-r§, to love. 

Per/ecL 8m-&-vis'-sS, to have loved. 

Future. &m-a-tu'-rus, (a, umj es'-ee, to he about to love. 

PARTI CIPLES. 

Present. &'-mans, loving. 

Future. &m-8rtii'-ru8, &, um, about to love. 

GERUND. 

O. &-man'-di, oflovmp, 

D. arman'-d5, for loving, 

Ae. &-man'-dum, loving, 

Ab. &-man'-d5, by loving. 

SUPINE. 

Former. &-mS'-tum, to love. 

§ ISO. PASSIVE VOICE 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. ParL 
A'-mor, S-ma'-ri, 
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INDICATIVE 

MOOD. 



Present 

am. 


Smgi 

&'-m5r, 

Iam loved. 



&-ma'-ris or -rg, 

thou art loved, 



a-ma'-tur, 

he is loved; 


Plur. 

&-ma'-mur, 

we are loved, 



&-mam'-I-ni, 

ye are loved. 



&-man'-tur, 

they are loved! 



Imperfect utas. 

Smg. &-m5'-b&r, lutas loved, 



&m-&-ba'-ris or -rS, 

* wvvw » 
thou utast loved. 


&m-a-ba'-tur, 

he utas loved; 

Plur. am-a-ba'-mur, 

we utere loved. 


Sm-a-b&m-I-nl, 

ye utere loved. 


&m-a-ban'-tur, 

they utere loved. 


Future. shaU, or utili be. 

Sino. &-ma'-b5r, 

I shaU be loved. 


&-mab'-£-rl8 or -rS, 

thou utilt be loved. 


&-mSb'-I-tfrr. 

he utili be loved; 

Plur. &-mab'-I-mur, 

we shall be loved. 


8m-a-bIm'-I-m, 

ye utili be loved, 


8m-&-bun'-tur, 

they utiU be loved. 


Perfect have been, 

or utas. 

Sing. 

a-ma'-tufl sum or fu'-i, 

I have been loved, 


a-ma'-tus es or fu-is-ta, 

thou hast been loved. 


a-ma'-tufl est or 

he has been loved; 

Plur. 

&rma'-tl suamus or fu'-I-mus, 

we have been loved, 


i-ma-ti es'-tis or fu-isMis, 

ye have been loved, 


&rma'-ta sunt, fu'e'-runt or -rg, 

they have been loved 


Pluperfect had been. 

Sing. 

firma'-tus g'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 

I had been loved, 


8rraa'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 

thou hadst been loved,. 


&-ma'-tufl e'-rat or fu'-e-rat, 

he had been loved; 

Plur. 

e-ra'-mus or fu-g-ra'-muf 

\, we had been loved. 


i-ma-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 

ye had been loved, 


a-ma'-tl e'-rant or fu-g-rant, 

they had been loved. 


Future Perfect shall have been. 

Smg. 

&-ma'-tus e'-r5 or fu'-e-r5, 

I shall ha te been loved, 


a-ma'-tus e'-rls or fu'-e-rfs, 

thou utilt have been loved. 


S-ma -tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit, 

he utili have been loved; 

Plur. 

&-ma'-ti er-l-mus or fu-er'-!-mus 

we shall have been loved, 


a-ma-tl er'-I-tis or fu-er'-i-t!s, 

ye will have been loved, 


a~ma'-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rmt, 

they will have been loved. 
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VRBBS.—FIRST CONJUGATION, PASSIVE. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
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Present. may, or can be. 


Smg . 1 -m§r, 

fir-me'-rls or -rS, 
&-me'-tur, 

Plur . &-m§'-mur, 

&-men'-tur, 


I may be loved, 
thou mayst be loved, 
may te loved; 
toe may be loved, 
ye may be loved, 
they may be loved. 


Imperfect might, could, toould,, or should be. 


Sing. &-m&'-r£r, 

&m-&-re'-rIs or -rS, 
8m-&-r€'-tur, 

Plur . fim-A-re'-mur, 
&m-&-rem'-I-ni, 
&m-a-ren'-tur, 


I toould be loved 9 
thou t oouldst be ioved 9 
he toould be loved; 
toe toould be loved, 
ye toould be loved 9 
they toould be loved. 


Perfect. may have been. 


Sing sim or fu'-e-rim, 

&-m&'-tus sis or fu-e-rfs, 
&-ma'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit, 

Plur . &-ma-ti siimus or fu-er-f-mus, 
si'-tls or fu-er-l-tis, 
&-ma-ti sint or fu'-e-rint, 


I may have been loved 9 
thou mayst have been loved, 
he may have been loved, 
toe may have been loved, 
ye may have been loved, 
they may have been loved. 


Pluperfect might, could, toould, oi should have been. 

Sing. &-m&'-tus es'-eem or fu-is'-sem, I toould hat\ been loved, 

S-ma-tus es'-8es or fu-is^ses, thou toouldst nave been loved, 

a-dla-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set, he toould have t»*en loved; 

p'ur. firmanti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se^mus, toe toould have bt*n loved, 

es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-ti8, ye toould have beet . loved, 
es'-sent or fu-is'-sent, they toould have been loved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pres. Sing. Srm5'-r8, 

Plur. Srmam'-i-m, 
Fut. Sing. &-mft'-t6r, 
&-ma'-tdr, 

Plur. (am-a-blm-l-ni, 
irman^tor, 


be thou loved; 
be ye loved. 
thou shait be loved, 
he shall be loved; 
ye shaU be loved), 
they shall be loved. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


PresenL S-ma-ri, to be loved. 

Perfect &-ma-tus es'-se rr fii-is'-se, to have been loved. 
Future. &-ma-tum i'-ri, to be about to be loved . 
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VERBS.—SECOND CONJUGATION. 


§ 157 


PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect. &-ma'-tus, loved, or having been loved. 

Future. 8rman'-dus, to be loved. 

SUPINE. 

Latter . &-ma'-tu, to be loved. 


FORMATION OF THE TENNES. 


From the f rst root, am, are de¬ 
rived 

Active, Pastbe. 
Ind. pret. amo, amor. 

.— imperf amabam, amabar. 

— /ut. amabo, amabor. 

8ubj. pret. amem, amer. 

- imperf. amarem, amarer. 

Imperat, pret. amd, amdre. 

-- fut. amato, amator. 

In/, pret. amare, amari. 

Pari. pret. amam, 

_ fut. amandat. 

Gerund amandi. 


From the second root, From the third root 
amav , are derived amat, are derived 

Active. Pattbe. 

Ind. perf. amavi, amatus sum, etc. 

— plup. amaveram, amatus eram, etc. 

— fut. perf ama viro, amatus ero, etc. 

Subj. perf. ama virim, amatus sim, etc. 

- plup. amavissem, amatus essem, ete 

Inf perf. amavisse, amatus esse, etc. 

From the third root, 

Inf. fut amaturus esse, amatum iri. 

Part fut. amatflrus. 

_ perf. amatus. 

Form. tup. amatum. Lat. tup. amatu. 


§1 57 . SECOND CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Ind . m5'-ne-5. 
Pres. Inf m5-ne'-re. 
Perf Ind . m5n'-u-L 
Supine . Ttt6n'-I-tum. 


Pres. Ind. m5'-ne-5r. 
Pres. Inf. md-ne'-ri. 
Perf Part. m5n'-I-tug. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


i advise. 

Sir-g. m5'-ne-5, 
m5'-nes, 
m5'-net; 

Plur. mS-ne'-mus, 
md-ne'-tls, 
m6'-nent. 


I toas advising . 

S. mS-ne'-bain, 
m6-ne'-bas, 
m6-ne'-bat; 

P. mop-e-ba-mus, 
m6n-€-ba'-tl9, 
md-ne'-bant. 


Present 

I am advised. 

Sing. mo'-ne-or, 

m6-ne'-rls or -rS, 
m6-ne'-tur; 

Plur. md-ne'-mur, 

md-nen'-tur. 

Imperfect 

I was advised. 

S. mo-ne'-Mr, 

m6n-e-ba'-rls or -re, 
mon-e-ba-tur; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mur, 
m6n-e-bam'-I-ni, 
mdn-e-ban'-tur. 
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VERBS.—SECOND CONJUGATION. 
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4 CTIVE. 


/ shall or will advise. 

S. mo-ne'-bfi, 
mS-ne'-bls, 
md-ne'-blt; 

P. m5-neb'-l-mus, 
mo-neb'-!-tIs, 
md-ne-bunt 


PASSIVE. 

Future. 

I skall or toill be advised. 

S. mS-ne'-bor, 

m6-neb'-e-rl8 or -r§, 
mo-neb'-I-tur; 

P.. m5-neb'-l-mur, 

* mon-e-blm-l-ni, 
mdn-e-bun'-tur. 


Perfect. 


I advised or have advisecL 
S. mon'-u-i, 
m6n-u-is'-ta, 
m6n'-u-It; 

P. m6-nu'-l-mus, 
mdn-u-is'-tis, 
mon-u-e'-runt or -rS. 


I was or have been advised. 

S. mon'-i-tus sum or fu'-l, 
m6n'-i-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
m6n'-i-tus est or fu'-it; 

P. mSn'-I-ta su'-mus or fu'-I-mus, 
mon'-i-ta es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
m6n'-I-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or *r8 


I had advised. 

S. m5-nu'-e-ram, 
m5-nu'-e-ras, 
mo-nu'-e-r&t; 

P. m6n-u-€-r&'-mus, 
m6n-u-€-ra'-tls, 
m6-nu e-rant 


Pluperfect 

I had been advised. 

S. m5n'-I-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
m5n'-I-tus 5'-ras or fueras, 
mon'-i-tus e'-r8t or fu'-e-r&t; 

P. monT-ti e-ra'-mu8 or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
mon'-l-ta e-r&'-tis or f\i-e-ra'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 


I shall have advised. 

S. m5-nu'-e-r5, 
mo-nu'-e-rfs, 
mo-nu'-e-rIt; 

P. mon-u-er'-I-mus, 
m5n-u-er'-!-tl8, 
mo-nu-e-rint 


Future Perfect 

I shall have been advised. 

S. mon'-I-tus e'-r5 or fu'-5-r5, 
mon'-l-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-r!s, 
mon'-l-tus e'-rlt or fu'-e-rlt; 

P. mon'-I-ti er'-I-mus or fu-erM-mut» 
mon'-l-ti Sr'-i-tis or (u-€r'-f-ti8, 
mon'-I-ta e'-runt or lu'-e-rint 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present 

I may or can be advised. 
S. mo'-ne-ar, 

m5-ne-a'-ris or -r®, 
m6-ne-a'-tur; 

P. md-ne-a'-mur, 
m6-ne-am'-i-ni, 
m5-ne-an'-tur. 

10 


I may or can advise. 

S. m5'-ne-am, 
m6'-ne-as, 
m6'-ne-St; 

P. mo-ne-a-mus, 
m&-ne-a'-tl8, 
m5'-ne-ant 
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VERB8.—8ECOND CONJUGATION. 


§157 


ACTaVE. PASSIVE 

Imperfect 


l might, could, would, or should 
advise. 

S. m5-ne'-rem, 
m5-ne'-res, 
m5-ne'-ret; 

P. mon-e-re'-miis, 
mon-e-re^tis, 
m5-ne'-rent 


I might, could, would, or should 
be advised. 

S. m5-ne'-rer, 

mon-e-rS-ris or -rg, 
m5n-e-re'-tur; 

P. mon-e-re'-mur, 
m5n-e-rem'-I-ni, 
mon-e-ren'-tur. 


I may have advised. 

S . m5-nu'-e-rim, 
m5-nu'-e-rfs, 
m6-nu'-£-rit; 

P. mon-u-er'-f-mus, 
mon-u-gr'-I-tis, 
md-nu'-e-rint. 


Perfect 

I may have been advised. 

S. m5n'-I-tus sim or fuerim, 
mon'-I-tus sis or fu'-e-rfs, 
mon'-I-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. m6n'-I-ti siimus or fu-er-I-mtis, 
mon'-I-ti sl'-tls or fu-gr'-l-tls, 
mon'-i-ti sint or fu'-e-rint 


l might, could, would, or 
should have advised. 

S. m5n-u-is'-sem, 
jnon-u-is'-Bes, 
mon-u-is'-set; 

P. mon-u-is-se^mus, 
mon-u-b-fle'-tl8, 
m6n-u-is'-sent. 


Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should have 
been advised. 

S. mSn'-I-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-8em, 

. mon'-I-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-8es, 
mon'-I-tus es'-set or fu-b'-8et; 

P. mon'-I-tI es-se'-mu8 or fa-is-se'-mus, 
mon'-I-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-fle'-tis, 
mon'-I-ti es'-eent or fii-is'-Bent. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pres . S. mo'-ne, advise thou; 

P. m5-ne'-tg, advise ye. 

Fut. S. mo-ne'-t5, thou shalt ad¬ 
vise, 

m5-ne'-t5, he shaU advise; 

P. m5n-e-to'-te, ye shall ad¬ 
vise, 

m5-nen'-to, they shaU ad¬ 
vise. 


Pres. m5-n3'-re, to advise. 

Per/. m5n-u-is'-se, to have advised. 
Fut. m6n-l-tu'-rus es'-sfc, to be 
about to advise . 


Pres . S. m5-ne'-re, be thou advised; 

P. m5-nem'-I-m, be ye ad• 
vised. 

Fut. S. m5-ne'-tor, thou shaU be 
advised, 

mo-ne'-t6r, he shall be 
advised: 

P. (mon-e-bim'1-ni, ye shall 
be advised .) 

m5-nen'-tor, they shaU be 
advised . 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres . mo-ne'-ri, to be advised. 
Per/. mon'-i-tus es'-se or 1 i-is'-8S, 
to have been advistd. 

Fut. mon'-I-tum to ite about 
to be advised. 
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VERBS.—THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

PABTICIPLES. 

Pres. m5'-nens, advising. I Per/. m5n'-I-tus, advised. 

Fut. mdn-I-tu-rus, about to advise. | Fut. m5-nen'-dus, to be advised. 

GERUND. 

G. m5-nen'-di, of advising, 

D. m5-nen'-d5, etc. 

Ac. m5-nen'-dum, 

Ab. mS-nen'-d5. 

SUPINES. 

Former . m5n'-I-tum, to advise, \ Latter. m5n'-i-tu, to be advised, 
FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 

From the first root, mon, are de- From the second root, From the third root, 
rived, manu, are derived, motat, are derired, 

Active. Passive. Active. Passive. 

Jnd. pres. moneo, moneor. Ind. per/. monui, monite# sum, eto. 

— tmperf. m onebamjnonebar. — plup. monueram, monitu# eram, eto. 

— fut monebo , monetor. — fut. per/, monuero, monitus ero, etc. 

Svbj. pres. moneam, monear. Subj. per/, monudrim, monitu# sim, eto. 

- tmperf. monerem, monerer. - plup. monuissem, monite# essem,eto. 

Imperat pres. mone, mondre. Inf. perf. monuisse, monite# esse, eto. 

— - M moneto, monetor. From the third root, 

mf. pre*. monere, moneri. j n f monittlnu esse, monitum iri. 

Portaret, monen», Fort fut monituro», 

— M _ moneodu».- ^ r /. monitae. 

Uertmd. monen». l/brm. Bup. monitum. Lat Bap. monitu. 

§ 158. THIRD CONJUGATION. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres . Ind. r8'-g8. Pres . Ind. r8'-g5r. 

Pres. Inf. reg*-8-r€. Pres. Inf. rS'-gL 

Perf. Ind. rex'-i. Perf. Pari, rec-tifc. 

Supine. rec'-tum. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present 

Irtde. I am ruled. 

Sing. re'-g8, Sing. r8'-g5r, 

r8'-gto, r$g-e-rls or -rf, 

re'-git; reg'-i-tur; 

Plttr. reg-I-mus, Plur. rSg'-I-mur, 

reg'-i-tis, rg-glm^i-ni, 

re -gunt r5-gun'-tur. 
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VERBS.—THIRD CONJUGATION. 


§158 


ACTIVE. 


1 1 eas rulinp 
S. re-ge'-bam, 
r§-ge'-b3s, 
r8-ge'-b&t; 

P. reg-e-b&'-mus, 
rgg-e-ba'-tl8, 
re-ge'-bant 


I shall or toill rule . 
& r§'-gam, 
rS'-ge«, 
re^St; 

P. rfc-ge'-mus, 
rS-ge'-tl8, 
r§'-gent 


PASSIVE. 

Imperfect 

I toas ruled. 

S. re-ge'-b&r, 

reg-e-ba'-rfs or -r$, 
reg-e-ba'-tur; 

P. reg-e-ba'-mur, 
reg-e-bam'-I-ni, 
reg-e-ban'-tur. 

Future. 

I shcdl or wiU be ruled. 

S. re'-g3r, 

re-ge'-rls or -r£, 
re-ge'-tur; 

P. rfc-ge'-mur, 
re-gem'-I-m, 
re-gen'-tur. 


Perfect 


I ruled or have ruled . 

S. rex'-!, 
rex-is'-ti, 
rex'-It; 

P. rex'-i-mus, 
rex-is'-ti8, 
rex-e'-ruxt or -r& 


I was or have been ruled. 

S. rec'-tus sum or fu'-!, 
rec'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
rec'-tus est or fu'-lt; 

P. rec'-ti su-mus or fu'-I-mu8, 
rec'-tl es'-fls or fu-is'-tis, 
rec'-t! sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re 


I had ruled. 

S rex'-5-ram, 
rex'-£-r&s, 
rex'-e-r&t; 

P. rex-e-ra'-mus 
rex-e-ra'-tis, 
rex'-e-rant 


Pluperfect 

I had been ruled. 

S. rec'-tus §'-ranf or fu'-£-ram, 
rec'-tus g'-ras or fu'-5-ras, 
rec'-tus e'-r&t or fu'-e-r&t; 

P. rec'-ti e-ra-mus or fu-S-ra^mua, 
rec'-ti 5-ra'-tis or fu-S-ra'-tIs, 
rec'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant 


l shall have ruled 
S. rex'-e-r&, 
rex'-S-rfs, 
rex'-e-rit; 

P, rex-er'-I-mu8, 
• rex-er'-I-t3s, 
rex'-e-rint 


Future Perfect 

| I shall have been ruled. 

, S . rec'-tus e'-r8 or fu'-e-r5, 

rec'4us e'-r!s or fu'-e-rfs, 
rec'-tus e'-rit or fu' e-rlt; 

P. rec'-ti er-I-mus or fu-er'-I-mu^ 
rec'-fa er'-i-tis or fu-er'-l-tls, 
'ec'-tl e'-runt or fu'-e-rint 
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ACTIVE. PASSI KE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Fresent 

I may or can be ruled 
S. re-g&r, 

re-ga-ris or -rfc, 
re-g5'-tur; 

P. re-ga'-mur, 
re-gam'-I-ni, 
re-gan'-tur. 

Lnperfect 

I might, cotdd, tootdd, or should I might, could, tootdd, or ghould 

rule. be ruled. 

S'. reg'-S-rem, & reg'-e-rer, 

reg'-e-res, reg-e-re'-ris or -rfc, 

reg'-e-ret; reg-e-re'-tur; 

P. reg-6-re'-mus, P. reg-e-re'-mur, 

reg-e-re'-tls, reg-e-rem'-I-ni, 

reg'-e-rent reg-e-ren'-tur. 

Perfect 


I may or can rufe. 
& re'-gam, 
re'-gSs, 
re-g&t; 

P. re-ga'-mus, 
re-ga'-tte, 
re'-gant 


/ may Aaoc ruled. 

S. rex'-e-rim, 
rex^e-rfs, 
rex'-e-rit; 

P. rex-€r'-i-mus, 
rex-€r'-!-ti8, 
rex'-e-rint. 


I may have been ruled. 

S. rec'-tus sim or fuerim, 
rec'-tuS sis or fu'-e-rfs, 
rec'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. rec'-ti siimus or fu-er'-f-mug, 
rec'-ti sintis or fu-er'-!-tis, 
recita sint or fu'-e-rint 


1 miyfa, couW, toould, or 
ghould have ruled. 

S. rex-is'-sem, 
rex-is'-ses, 
rex-is'-set; 

P. rex-is-se'-mus, 
rex-is-se'-tis, 
rex-is'-sent. 


Pluperfect 

I might, couZd, tootdd, or shotdd have 
been ruled. 

S. rec'-tus e^-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
rec'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
rec'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set; 

P. rec'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-8e'-mu8, 
rec'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tls, 
rec'-ta es / -sent or fu-ia ^sent. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pres. S. rS'-ge, rule thou f Pres. S. reg'-e-re, be thou rtded; 

P. reg'-I-te, rule ye. P. re-gim'-i-ni, be ye ruled. 

Fut. S. reg'-l-t6, thou shalt rule, Fut. S. reg -I-tor, thou shalt be ruled, 

r£g'-I-t5, he shall rule ; reg'-I-tor, he shall be ruled, 

P. rSg-i-td'-t§, ye shall ride, P. (rl-gim'-l-ni, ye shall, etc.) 

rfc-gun' t8, they shall rule. re-gun'-tor, they shall, etc. 

10* 
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VERBS.—THIRD CONJUGATION. 


§ 159 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. r8g'-8-rS, io ride. Pres. rfc'-gi, to be ruled. 

Perf. rex-is'-se, to have ruled. Per/. rec'-tus es'-8e or fu*is'-eS, to 

FuL rec-tu'-rus es'-ee, to be about have been ruled. 

to rule. Fut. rec'-tum i'-ri, to be about to 

be ruled. 

PABTICIPLES. 

Pres. r€'-gens, ruUng. | Perf. rec'-tus, ruled. 

Fut. rec-tu-riis, about to rule. I Fut. r€-gen'-dus, to be ruled. 

GERUND. 

O. rfc-gen'-di, o/ruling. 

D. rfc-gen'-d5, etc. 

Ac. re-gen'-dum, 

Ab. r§-gen'-dd. 

SUPINES. 

Former, rec'-tum, to rule. \ Latter. rec'-tu, to be ruled. 
FORMATION OF THE TeNSES. 

From the flrst root, reg, are de- From the second root, From the third root^ 
rived, rex, are derived, rect. are derived, 

Active. Passive. Active. . Passive. 

Ind. pres. rego. regor. Ind. perf. rexi, rectus sum, etc. 

— imperf. regebam, regebar. — plup. rexeram, rectus eram, eto 

— fut. . regam, regar. — fut. perf. rexero, rectus ero, etc. 

Bubj. pres. regam , regar. Bubj. perf. rexlrim, rectus sim, etc. 

- imperf. reg irem regirer. - plup. rexissem, rectus essem, eto 

Imperat, pres. rege, regbre. Inf. perf. rexisse, rectus esse, eto. 
- - fut. regito, regitor. From the third root, 

Inf. pres. regere, reg». /n/. fut. recturus esse, rectum iri. 

Part. pres. regens, fut. rect urus. 

— /<*• regendus. -p«r/. recUu. 

ueruna. regendi. Form. Sup. rectum. Lat. Bup. rectu. 

§ 159« Verbs in IO of the Third Conjugation. 

Verbs in io of the third conjugation, in tenses formed from the 
first root, have, as connecting vowels, ia, ie, io, or iu, wherever 
the same occur in the fourth conjugation; but where they have 
only a single connecting vowel, it is the same which character- 
izes other verb9 of the third conjugation. They ara aU conju* 
gated like capto. 
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VERBS.—THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


a 'res. fuL cfi'-pi-5, io take. 
Pres. Inf c&p*-e-r& 

Perf. Ind. ce-pi. 

Supine. cap-tum. 


Pres. Ind. c&'-pi-5r, to be taken. 
Pres. Inf. c&'-pi. 

Perf. Pari, cap-ttts. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present 


S. cr-pi-5, 
cfi'-pls, 

C&'-pit; 

P. cfip-i-mus, 

C&D-I-tiS, 

ca-pi-unt 


S. c&'-pi-Sr, 

c&p*-€-ris or -re, 
c&p-i-tur; 

P. c&p'-i-mur, 
c&rplm'-l-ni, 
cSrpi-un'-tur. 

Imperfect 


S. c&-pi-e'-bam, 
c&-pi-e'-bas, 
c&-pi-e'-bfit; 

P. cSrpi-e-ba'-mus, 
ci-pi-e-ba'-tis, 
cfc-pi-e'-bant 

Future. 


S. c&-pi-e'-bSr, 

c&-pi-e-ba-ris or -r6, 
c&-pi-e-ba'-tur; 

P. cfc-pi-e-ba'-mir, 
c&-pi-e-bam'-I-ni, 
ca-pi-e-ban'-tur. 


S. c&'-pi-am, 
c&'-pi-es, 
c&'-pi-€t; 

P. cS-pi-e'-mus, 
c&-pi-e'-tls, 
cft'-pi-ent 


S. c&'-pi-&r, 

c&-pi-e'-ris or -r6, 
c&-pi-e'-tiir; 

P. c&-pi-e'-milr, 
c&-pi-em'-I-ni, 
e&-pi-en'-tiir. 


The parta formed from the aecond and third roots being enfcirely 
regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 


Perf. ce'-pi. 

Plup. cep*-S-ram. 

FuL pe f cep'-S-r5. 


Perf. cap'-tus sum or fu'-l. 

Plup. cap'-tus €'-ram or fueram. 

Fut. perf. cap'-tus S'-r5 or fu'-€-r5. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


8. c^-pi-am, 
c&'-pi-as, 
c&'-pi-&t; 

P. cfc-pi-a'-mus, 
cA-pi-T-tls, 
ci'-pi -ant 


Present 

S. cS'-pi-&r, 

cS-pi-a'-rls or*-re, 
c&rpi-a'-tur; 

P. c&-pi-5'-mur, 
c&-pi-am'-I-ni, 
cfc-pl-an'-tur. 
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ACTIVE. PASSI VE. 

Imperfect 

S. c&p'-6-rem, 8. c&p'-e-r€r, 

cfcp'-€-res, c&p-e-re'-ris or -rt, 

caperet; cap-£-re'-tur; 

P. c&p-e-re'-mus, P. c&p^-r^-mur, 

c&p-e-re'-tls, cap-e-rem , -I-m, 

c8p'-€-rent c&p-6-ren-tur. 

Perf c€p'-€-rim. I Perf. cap'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim. 

Plup. ce-pis'-sem. | Plup. cap -tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sein. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. 2. 8. c&'-p8; P.2.c&p'-l-tS. S .c&p-e-re; P.c&-plm'-l-ni. 

FuA 2. cap-i-to, c&p-i-to-tS, c&p-1-tdr, (ca-pl-em'-l-m,) 

**- 3 . cfcp'-i-t5; c&-pi-un'-t5. c&p-I-tdr; ca-pi-un'-t6r. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres . c&p'-e-r& Pres. c&'-pi. 

Per/. ce-pis'-s§. Per/, cap'-tus es'-se or fW-s* 

Ptrf. cap-tu-rus es'-s$. FuU cap-tum i'-rl. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres . c&'-pi-ens. I Perf. capitiis. 

Fut. cap-tu'-rtis. | FuU cS-pi-en^-dus. 

GERUND. 

G. c&-pi-en'-di, etc. 

SUPINES. 

Former. cap'-tum. | Latter. cap'-tu. 


§ 160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Ind. au'-di-5. Pres. Ind. au'-di-5r. 

Pres. Inf. au-dl -re. Pres. Inf. au-di'-n. 

Perf. Ind. au-di'-vi. Per/. Part. au-di'-tua 

Supine. au-dl'-tum. 
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§ 160. VERBS.—FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 


Ihear. 

S. au'-di-8, 
au'-dis, 
audit; 

P. au-dT-mus, 
au'-di'-tls, 
au'-di-unt 


Preseat 

I am heard. 
S . au'-di-5r, 
au-di'-ris or 
au-di'-tur; 

P. au-dl'-mur, 
au-dIm'-!-ni, 
au-di-un'-tur. 


/ 1 oat hearing. 

S. au-di-e'-bam, 
au-di-e'-bas, 
au-di-e'-bat; 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mus, 
* au-di-e-ba'-tls, 
au-di-e -Dant 


Imperfect 

I was heard, 

S. au-di~e'-b&r, 

au-di-e-ba-rfs or -rf, 
au-di-e-ba'-tur; 

P. au-di-e-ba-mur, 
au-di-e-bam-l-nl, 
au-di-e-ban'-tur. 


I tholi or wiU hear, 
S. au'-di-am, 
au'-di-es, 
au'-di-et; 

P. au-di-e'-mus, 
au-di-e'-tls, 
au-di-ent 


Future. 

18hall or t oill he heard. 

S. au'-di-&r, 

au-di-€'-ris or -rft, 
au-di-€'-tur; 

P. au-di-e'-mur, 
au-di-em'-l-nl, 
au-di-en'-tur. 


I heard or have heard. 

S. au-di'-vi, 
au-di-vis'-ti, 
au-dl'-vit; 

P. au-divM-mus, 
au-dl-vis'-tis, 
au-di-ve'-runt or -re. 


Perfect 

I have heen or was heard. 

S. au-di'-tus sum or fa'-I, 
au-di'-tus es or fu-w-ti, 
au-dT-tus est or fu'-it; 

P. au-di'-ta su'-mus or fu'-i-mus, 
au-di'-ti es'-tis or fu-is-tls, 
au-di'-tl sunt, fu-e'-runt or -r& 


I had heard. 

S. au-div'-S-ram, 
au-div' -e-ras, 
au-div'-€-r&t; 

T. au-div-d-ra-mus, 
au-diy-S-ra'-tIs, 
au-div'-e-rant. 


Pluperfect 

I had heen heard. 

S. au-di'-tu8 e'-ram or fu'-S-ram, 
au-dT-tus £'-ras or fiT-e-ras, 
au-dT-tus e'-r&t or fiT-e-rat; 

P. au-dT-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
au-dT-ti e-ra'-t!s or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
au-dT-ti errant or fu'-e-rant 
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ACTIVE. 

I shall ha u heard. 

S. au-diV-S-rS, 
au-div' -e-rfs, 
au-dlv'-<$-rIt; 

P. au-di-ver'-f-mus, 
au-di-ver'-l-tls, 
au-div'-e-rint 


PASSIVE 

Future Perfect 

I shall have been heard. 

S. au-df-tus e'-r5 or fii'-£-r5, 
au-di'-tus e-ris or fu'-e-rfs, 
au-di'-tus e'-rlt or fu'-e-rit; 

P. au-dl'-ti er-I-mus or fu-er'-!-mui, 
au-dl'-ti er'-I-tis or fu-er'-!-tifl, 
au-dl'-tl e'-runt or fu'-e-rint 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


J may or can hear. 

S. au'-di-am, 
au'-di-as, 
au'-di-at; 

P. au-di-a'-mus, 
au-di-a'-tls, 
au'-di-ant 


Present 

I may or can be heard. 

S. au-di-Sr, 

au-di-a'-rls or -re, 
au-di-a'-tur; 

P. au-di-a'-mur, 
au-di-am'-I-m, 
au-di-an'-tur. 


Imperfect 


Imight , could, would, or should 
hear. 

S. au-di'-rem, 
au-di'-res, 
au-dl'-ret; 

P. au-dl-re'-mus, 
au-dl-re'-tls, 
au-dl'-rent 


Imight, could, would, or sh**dd 
be heard. 

S. au-dl'-rer, 

au-dl-re'-ris or -r6, 
au-dl-re'-tur; 

P. au-dl-re'-mur, 
au-dl-rem'-!-ni, 
au-di-ren'-tur. 


I may have heard. 
& au-diV-S-rim, 
au-div'-e-r!s, 
au-diV -S-rlt; 

P au-di-ver'-f-mus, 
au-di-ver^I-tls, 
au-dlv' -e-rint 


Perfect 

I may have been heard. 

S. au-di'-tus sim or fu'-S-rim, 
au-di'-tus sis or fu'-e-rfs, 
au-di'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. au-di'-ti 8i'-mus or fO-er'-I-mu8, 
au-dl'-ti sintis or fu-£r'-l-tls, 
au-df-ti sint or fu'-e-rint 


/ might, could, would, 
should have heard. 

S. au-di-vis'-sem, 
au-di-vis'-ses, 
au-di-vis'-set; 

P. au-di-vis-se'-mu8, 
au-dl-vis-se'-tls, 
an-di-vis-sent. 


Pluperfect 

or. I might, could, would, or should 

have been heard. 

S. au-di'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-di'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-8es, 
au-di'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-eet; 

P. au-df-ti es-&e'-mus or fu-is-se'-»^ 
au-di'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-«e'-tlg, 
au-di'-ti es'sent or fu-is'-sent 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pres. S. au'-di, Tiear thou; 

P. au-di'-te, hear ye. 

FuL S. au-di'-t8, thou shalt hear , 
au-di'-t8, he shall hear; 
P. au-di-to'-t£, ye shaU hear , 
au-di-un'-t5, they shall 
hear . 


Pres. S . au-di'-re, he th u heard, 
P, au-dim'-l-m, he ye heard 
FuL S. au-dl'-t5r, thou shalt be 
heard , 

au-di'-t5r, he shall be 
heard; 

P. (au-di-em'-I-m, ye shall 
be heard,) 

au-dl-un'-t(5r, they shall 
be heard. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Pres . au-di'-r8, to hear . 

Perf. au-di-vis'-fle, to have heard. 
FuL au-di-tu'-rus es-se, to be 
about to hear. 


Pres. au-di-ri, to be heard. 

Perf. au-di'-tus es'-sS or fu-ia'- 
s£, to have heen heard. 
Fut. au-dT-tum i'-ri, to be about 
to be heard. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. au'-di-ens, hearing. I Perf. au-dl'-tus, heard. 

Fut. au-dl-tu'-rus, about to hear. I Fut. au-di-en'-dus, to be heard. 

GERUND. 

G. au-di-en'-di, of hearing. 

D. au-di-en'-dd, etc. 

Ac. au-di-en'-dum, 

Ab. au-di-en'-d5. 

SUPINES. 

Former, au-dl'-tum, to hear. \ Latiar. au-di'-tu, to be heard. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 


From the fint root, aud, are de- 
rived 

Active. Passive, 

hd. pres. audio. audior. 

— tmpcf. audiebam, audiebar. 

— fut. audiam, audiar. 

Bubj. pres. audiam, audiar. 

— — tmperf. audirem, audirer. 

Imperat, pres. audi, audire. 

- fut. audito, auditor. 

Inf. pres. audire, audiri. 

Pari. pres. audient, 

-— fut. audiendae. 

Oerund. audiendi. 


From the seeond root, From the third root, 
audiv , are derived, audit, are derived, 
Active. Passive. 

Ind. perf. audivi, auditae sum, eto. 

— plup. audiveram, auditae eram, eto. 

— fut. perf. audivero, auditae ero, eto. 

Sub}, perf. audiverim, auditae sim, etc. 

- plup. audivieeem,audItaee88em,eto 

Inf. perf. audivisse, auditae esse, eto. 

From the third root, 

Inf. fut. audituras esse, auditam iri. 
Part. fut. auditurae. 

- P* r f auditae. 

Form. sup. auditam LaL sup. audita. 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 

§ 161« Deponent verbs are conjugated like the passive 
voice, and have also all the participles and participial formations 
of the active voice. Neuter deponent verbs, however, want the 
future passive participle, except that the neuter in dum is some- 
times used impersonally. See § 184, 3. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of the first 
eonjugation:— 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Ml'-r6r, ml-ra-ri, ml-ra'-tus, to admire. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-r5r, ml-ra'-ris, etc. I admire , etc. 

Imperf. mi-ra-Mr, etc. Iwas admiring. 

Fut. mi-ra'-bSr, I shall admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sum or fu'-I, I have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, I had admired. 

Fut. Perf. ml-ra'-tus e'-ro or fu-e-ro, Ishall have admired. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-r§r, mi-re'-rls, etc. I may admire, etc. 

Imperf ml-ra'-rer, I would admire. 

Perf mi-ra'-tus sim or ftf-S-rim, I may have admired. 

Plup . mi-ra'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, I would have admired. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. S. mi-ra'-re, admire thou, P. ml-ram'-i-m, admire ye. 

Fut. S. mi-ra-tor, thou shalt admire, P. (mir-a-blm -I-nl, ye shall, etc.} 
mi-ra-tor, he shall admire ; mI-ran'-tor, they shall, etc. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres . mi-ra'-ri, to admire. 

Perf mi-ra'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, to have admired. 

Fut. Aci. mir-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to he about to admire. 

Fut. Pass. mi-ra'-tum 1'^ri, to he about to he admired. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. ml'-rans, admiring. 

Perf. ml-ra'-tus, having admired. 

Fut. Act. mir-a-tu'-rus, about to admire. 

Fut. Pass. mi-ran'-dus, to be admired. 

jGERUND. 

G. mi-ran'-dl, of admiring, etc. 

SUPINES. 

Former mi-r&'-tum U admire. \ Latter. mi-ra'-tu, to be admired. 
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ReMARKS ON THE CONJUGATIONS. 

Of the Tenses farmed from the First Root. 

§163. i. A few words in the present subjunctive of. the first and 
third conjugations, in the earlier writers and in the noets, end in im, is, K, etc.; 
as, bdkn, 6dit, edimus; com&dim, comSdis, comedint; for edam, etc. comi- 
dim, etc.; diam, ditis, duit, duint; ana perdmm, perditis, perdidi, perduint ; for 
dem, etc .perdam, etc. from old forma duo and perdito, for do and perdo: so cre¬ 
ditis, creduit , and also creditam, creditas, creduat, for credam , etc. from the old 
form credito, for credo. The rorm in im, etc. was retained as the regular form 
in sim and velim, from sum and volo, and in tlieir compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, especially 
In the more ancient writers, ends in ibam and tfxir, for iebam and iebar, and 
the fature in i bo and l bor, for iam and iar ; as, vestibat, Virg., largibar , Propert 
for vestiebat, largiebar; scibo, opperitor , for sciam, opperiar. Ibam and i bo were 
retained as the regular fornis of eo, queo, and nequeo . Cf. $ 182. 

8. The termination re, in the second person singular of the passive voice, is 
«re in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperativos of deo, duco, fdcio, and f&ro, are usually written dic, duc. 
facj and fer; in like manner their compounds, except those compounds of 
fdcio which change a into i; as, effice, conf ice\ but caifd.ee also is found in 
Cicero; and in ola writers dice, edice, addic e, indice, duce, abduce. reduce, tradAce 
and face. Inger for ing&re is rare. Scio has not sci , but its place is supplied 
by scito, and scildte is preferred to scito. 

6. In the imperative future of the passive voice. but especially of deponents, 
early writers and their imitators sometimes used the active instead of the pas¬ 
sive form; as, arbitrato, amplexato, ulito, nitito; for arbitrator, e tc.; and cen¬ 
sento, utunto, tuento, etc. for censentor, etc.—In the second and third persona 
singular occur, also, forms in -mino; as, hortamina, verendno, frwmino; for 
hortator, etc. 

6. The syllable er was often added to the present infinitive passive by early 
writers and especially by the poets; as, amarier for amari, dicter for dici. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root. 

7. (a.) When the second root ends in v, a syncopation and contraction often 
occur in the tenses formed from it, by omitting v, and sinking the first vowel 
of the termination in the final vowel of the root, when followed, in the fourth 
conjugation, by s, and in the other conjugatione, by s or r; as, audissem for 
audivissem, amasti for amavisti, implerunt for impleverunt, ndram and nosse for 
uovbram and novisse. 

(6.) When the second root ends in iv, v is often omitted without contraction; 
as, audtfro for audivero; audiisse for audivisse. 

(c ) When this root ends in s or x, especially in the third conjugation, the 
sylla&es is, iss, and sis, are sometimes omitted in the termination of tenses de- 
rived from it; as, evasti for evosis/i, extinxd for extinxisti, divisse for divisisse; 
uxtinxem for extinxis*em } surrexe for surrex isse ,* accestis for accessistis, jusu for 
/ussisti ; dixti for dixisti. So faxem for (farsissem, i. e.) fecissem. 

(d.) In the perfect of the first, seconfi, and fourth conjugations, a syncope 
sometimes occurs in the last syllable of the root and the foUowing syllable ol 
the termination, especially in the third person singular; as, fumdt, audit,ctipUj 
for fumavit, audivit, cupivit. So, also, but rarely, in the first person; as, sepiti, 
enarramus ; for sepelivi, enarravimus. 

8. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in Irt 
f j lers common thin that in brunt, especially in prose. 

11 
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9. Ansient forma of a future perfect in so, a perfect and pluperfect subjunc¬ 
tive in sim and sem, and a perfect infinitive in se sometimes occur. Tliey may, 
in general, be formed by auding these terminations to the second roct of the 
verb; as, recepto, emisstm, autim from the obsolete perfect, ausi, ftom audeo, 
confexim and promissem: divitte and promitte. But when the root ends in x, 
ana frequently when it ends in s, only 0 , im, em, and e, etc. are added; as, 
justo, dxxis; xntellexes, perceptet; turrexe, tunte. v, at the end of the root, in 
the first conjugation, is changed into t; as levatto, locastim. U, at the end of 
the root, in the second conjugation, is cnanged into et; as, nabesto , UcessiL 
Sometimes the vowel of the present is retainea in these forms, though changed 
in the other parts derived from the second root: as, capto , faxo (facto), 
faxim (facsimj. 

Note. Faxo expresses determination, I will,’ or, ‘ I am resolved, to make, 
cause,’ etc. The subjunctive faxit , etc., expresses a solemn wish; as, cm 
immortales faxint. Autim, etc. express doubt or hesitation, * I might ven¬ 
ture/ etc. The perfect in sim is used also in connection with the present sub¬ 
junctive; as, quoto uti tu calamitates prohibestis, defendat, averruncesque. Cato. 

10. In the ancient Latin a few examples occur of a future passive of simi- 
lar form; as, turbassitur, jussitur, instead of turbatum fu&rit, and justus fui- 
rit. —A future infinitive active in sbre is also found, in the first conjugation, 
which is formed by adding that termination to the second root, changing, as 
before, v into s; as, expugnatore, impetrassire , for expugnaturum este , etc. 


Of the Tenses formed from the Tkird R 00 L 

11. The supine in um, though called one of the principal parts of the verb, 
belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which have this supine 
not amounting to three hundred. The part called in dictionaries the supine 
in um must therefore, in most cases, be considered as the neuter gender of the 
perfect participle. 

12. In the compound tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, the 
participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both numbers, and 
in ^nders, to correspond with the number and gender of the subject of the 
verb; as, amatus , - a , -um, est; amati , -o, -a, sunt, etc. 

(1.) Fui, fukram, fu&rim, fuissem, and fuisse, are seldom used in the com¬ 
pound tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as tum, etc., in those of c*her 
verbs, but when used they have generally the same sense. It is to b< remark- 
ed, however, that fui with the perfect participle usually denotes that which 
has been, but which no longer exists. In the pluperfect subjunctive, fdrtm, 
etc., for essem, etc., are sometimes found. 

(2.) But as the perfect participle may be'used in the sense of an adjective, 
expressing a permanent state, (see § 162, 22), if then connected with the tenses 
of sum its meaning is different from that of the participle in the same connec¬ 
tion; epistdla scripta est, when scripta is a participle, signi fles, the letter has 
been written, but if scripta is an adjective, the meaning of the expression is, the 
letter is written, and epistdla scripta fuit, in this case, would signify, the letter 
kas been written, or, has existed as a written one, implying that it no iDnge» 
exists. 

18. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in ali genders and in both numbers; as, amdtus, 
-a, -um, esse or fuisse; amatum, -am, -um, esse or fuisse ; amati, -ce, -a, esse or 
fuisse; amatos, -as, -a, esse or fuisse; and so of the others. With tne infini¬ 
tive fuisse, amatus, etc. are generally to be considered as participial adjectives 

(1.) These participles in combination with esse are sometiime used as inde* 
clinable; as, cohortes ad me missum faciat. Cic. Ad me, mea Terentia, tciibis 
te ficum venditurum. Id. 
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Periphrastic Conjugatione. 

14. The parti siple in rus, joined to the tenses of the verli 
sum; denotes either intentiori , or being upon the point of doing 
something. This form of the verb is called the active periphras - 
tic conjugation . 

Remark 1. As the performance of the act depends either on the will of the 
subject, on that of others, or upon circnmstances, we may say, in English, in 
the first case, ‘ I intend,’ and in the others, ‘ I am to,’ or ‘ I am about ter (be or 
do any thing). 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres. amaturas sum, I am about to Ione. 

Imperf. amaturus eram, I was about to Ione. 

Fui. amaturus ero, Ishall be about to Ione. 

Perf. amaturus fui, I was or have been about to Ione. 

Plup . amaturus fueram, I had been about to Ione. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. amaturus sim, I may be about to Ione. 

Imperf. amaturus essem, I would be about to Ione. 

Perf. amaturus fuerim, I may have been about to Ione. 

Plup. amaturus fuissem, I would have been about to Ione. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. amaturus esse, to be about to Ione. 

Perf. amaturus fuisse, to have been about to hne. 

Rem. 2. Fu&ro is scarcely used in connection with the participio in rus. 

Rem. 8. AmatBrus sim and amaturus essem serve also as subjunctive» to the 
future amabo. The infinitive amaturus fuisse answers to the Elnglish. * I shonld 
have loved,’ so that in hypothetica! sentences it supplies the place or an infini¬ 
tive of the pluperfect subjunctive. 

Rem. 4. In the passive, the fact that an act is about to be performed is ex- 
pressed by a longer circumlocution: as, i» eo est, or futurum est , ut qristdla 
scribatur , a letter is about to be written. So w» eo erat , etc., through ali the 
tenses. 

15. The participle in dus, with the verb sum, expresses neces- 
sity or propriety; as, amandus sum, I must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum, it forma 
% passive periphrastic conjugation;—thus: 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. amandus sim, 

Imperf. amandus essem, 

Perf. amandus fuerim, 

Plup. amandus fuissem. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. amandus 'isse, 

Perf amandus fuisse. 


INDICATIVE. 

Pres. amandus sum, 

Imperf. amandus eram, 

Fut. amandus £ro, 

Perf. amandus fui, 

Plup. amandus fueram, 

Fut. Perf amandus fuero. 
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Rem. k. The neuter of the participle in dus with est and the dative of a per- 
Bon, exprssses the necessity di performing the action on the part of that person 
as, mihi scribendum esi I must write, etc., and so through all the tensea. 

Participles. 

16. The following perfect participles of neuter verbs, like those of active 
deponente, are translated by active participles:— conatus , having supped; pdtus, 
having drunk; pransus, having dined; and sometimes jurdtus, having swcrn. 
So also adultus , coalitus, conspiratus , interitus, occasus, obsoletus , and cretus. 

For the active meaning of dsus and its compounds, see § 188,1. 

1 7. (a.) The perfect participles of some deponent verbs havc both 
an active and a passive sense ; as, adeptus libertatem, having obtain- 
ed liberty, or adeptd libertate , liberty having been obtained. Cf. 
§142,4,(6.) 

So abominatus, comitatus , commentatus, complexus , confessus, contestatus, de¬ 
testatus, dignatus, dimensus, effatus, emensus, ementitus, emeritus, expertus , exse¬ 
cratus, interpretatus, largitus, machinatus, meditatus , mercatus, metatus, oblitus, 
opinatus, orsus, pactus, partitus, perfunctus, periclitdtus, pollicitus , populatus, 
lepopuldtus, stipulatus, testatus, ultus, veneratus. 

(b.) The participle in dus, of deponent verbs, is commonly paa* 
sive. 

18. The perfect participles of neuter passive verbs bave the signi- 
fication of the active voice; as, gavisus, having rejoiced. But ausus 
is used both in an active and a pasgive sense. 

19. The genitive plnral of participles in rus is seldom used, ex- 
cept that of futurus . Venturorum is found in Ovid, exiturarum, trans • 
iturarum and periturorum in Seneca, and moriturorum in Augus¬ 
tine. 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the gerund and future 
passive participle (including deponents) sometimes end in undum 
and undus, instead of endum and endus, especially when i precedes; 
as, faciundum, audiundum, scribundus. Potior has usually potiundus. 

21. Many present and perfect Darticiples are compounded with in, signifving 
not, whose verbs do not admit or such composition; they thus become acyec- 
tives; as, insciens, ignorant; imparatus , unprepared. 

22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become adjec¬ 
tivos, and as such are compared; as, amans, loving: amandor, amantissimus. 
They sometimes also become substantivos; as, profectus, a commandor; au¬ 
sum, an attempt; commissum, an offence. 

Note. Many words derived from substantives, with the terminations of par¬ 
ticiples, dius, itus, and utus, are yet adjectives; as, alatus, winged; turritus, 
turreted, etc. See $ 128, 7. 

General Rules of Conjuoation. 

% 163. 1. Verbs which bave a in the first root bave it also in 

the third, even when it is changed in the second ; as, fticio p factum 
habeo, habUtum. 
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2. The connecting vowel is often omitted in the second root, and 
in such cases, if v fouows, it is changed into u. This happens in most 
verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs of the first, second, and third conjugationi 
prefix to the second root their initial consonant with the vowel which 
foliows it, or with as, curro, cucurri; fallo, fifelli. This prefix is 
called a reduplicatiori. 

Note 1. Spondeo and sto lose.«in the second syDable, making spdpondi and stHL 
For the verbs that take a reduplication, see §§ 165, R. 2; 168, N. 2; 171, Exo. 1,(6.) 

3. Verbs which want the second root commonly want the third 
root also. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like the sim¬ 
ple verbs of which they are compounded; as, audio, audivi, auditum / 
exaudio, exaudivi, exauditum. 

Note 2. Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whoee s implet are 
complete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication; but the com- 
pounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, retain it 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the first 
root, fsee § 189, 1,) retain e in the second and third roots of the com- 
pound; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, descendi, descensum. 

Exc. 3. (a.) When a, ce, or e, in the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into i, (see § 189,2,) the same is retained 
in the second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple verb is 
a dissyllable; as, habeo, habui, habitum; prohibeo, prohibui, prohibitum. 

(6.) But if the third root is a monosyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple, but 
sometimes changes a or e into i, and the third root has e; as, facio, 
feci, factum; conficio, confeci, confectum; tSneo, tbnui, tentum; reti¬ 
neo, retinui, retentum; rdpio, rdpui, raptum; abripio, abripui, abreptum. 

Note 8. The compounds of c&do, dgo, frango, pango, and tango , retain a 
in the third root See $ 172. 

Exc. 4. The compounds of p&rio, (Sre), and some of the compounds of do 
and cibo, are of different coiyugations from their simple verbs. See do, cibo and 
p&rio in $$ 165 and 172. 

A few other exceptione will be noticed in the following lists. 

Formation of Second and Third Roots. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

{ 164* In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second root 
ends in av, and the third in at; as, amo, amavi, amatum. 

The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjugatkn 
as are of most frequent occurrence. 

ll* 
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Non. In this and snbsequent lists, thoee verbs which are marfeed * are Mid to have 
no perfect participle; thoee marked t to h&ve no preeent participle. A dash(—) aftei 
tbe preeent, denotes that there is no eecond root. The particfples in rus and dus, and 
tbe supines in um and u which are in use, are indicated respectively by the lettere r., rf., 
m , and u. Abundo, for example, hae no perfect participle, no supine, no participle ia 
dus ; but it has a present participle, and a participle in rus. 

In the lists of irregular Terbs, thoee compounde only are given, whose conjugation dif 
fers from that of their sim ples. 

When p. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the parte which have 
commonly an active meaning, are nsed either actively and paesively, or passively alona. 
Buch verbs are by some grammariane called common. Cf. j 142, 4, (6.) 


Destino, d. to deeign. 
Dico, m. r. d. to dedicate. 


♦Abundo, r. to overflow. 
Accuso, m. r. d. toaccuse. 
t Adumbro, to delineate. 
iEdiflco, r. d. to build. 
JEquo, r. d. to level. 
iEstimo, r. d. to value. 
♦Arabiilo, m. d. to walk. 
Amo, r. d. to lore. 
f Amplio, d. to enlarge. 
Appello, d. tu calL 
Apto, d. to Jit. 

Aro, r. d. to plough. 

♦t Ausculto, to hsten. 
♦tAutiimo, to assert. 
t Basio, —, d. to kiss. 
*Bello, m. r. d. to toage 
war. 

•Beo, to bless. 

«• Boo, to bellow. 
t Brevio, to shorten. 
f Caeco, to bUnd. 
t Caelo, to carve. 
t Calceo, d. to shoe. 

♦ t Calcitro, to kick. 
Cauto, m. to sing. 

Capto, m. r. d. to seize. 
t Castigo, m. d. to chastise. 
Celebro, d. to celebraie. 
Celo, d. to concedi. 

Cesso, d. to cease. 

Certo, r. d. to strive. 
Clamo, to shout. 

Cogito, d. to think. 
Concilio, r. d. to conciliate. 
Considero, r. d. to can¬ 
dider. 

Cremo, d. to bum .—con¬ 
cremo, r. 

1 Creo, r. d. to create. 
Crucio, d. to torment. 
Culpo, r. d. to blame. 
i Cuneo, d <c wedyt m. 
Curo, r. d. to care for. 
Damno, m. r. d. to con- 
demn. 

Decoro, d. to adom. 

*' Deiinec. to lelineate 
Dwidfero, r. d. to desirt. 


Dicto, to dictate. 
tDolo, to hew. 

D5no, r. d. to bestaw. 
Duplico, r. d. to double. . 
Duro, r. to harden. 
t Effigio, to portray. 
t Enucleo, to explam. 
Equito, to ride. 

Erro, to toander. 
Existimo, u. r. d. to think. 
Exploro, m. d. to search. 
Exsulo, m. r . to be ban- 
ished. 

Fabrico, d. to f 'rame. 
f Fatigo, r. d. to weary. 
Festino, r. to hostem. 
Firmo, r. d. to strengthen. 
Flagito, m. d. to demand. 
♦Flagro, r.tobeon Jire.— 
conflagro, r.—deflagro. 
Flo, d. to bkrw. 

Formo, r. d. to form. 
Foro, a. to bore. 
t Fraudo, d. to defraud. 
f Freno, to bricUe. 
tFrio, —. to crumble. 
Fugo, r. d. to put to jlight. 
t Fundo, r. to found. 
f Furio, —, to madden* 

(■ Galeo, —, to put on a 
helmet. 

Gesto, d. to bear. 

Glacio, —, to conaeal. 
.Gravo, d. to weiyli down. 
Gusto, d. to taste. 

Habito, m. d. to dwett. 
♦Halo, —, to breathe. 
Hi£mo, m. to winter. 
♦Hio, d. to pape. 

{ humo, i. d. to bury. 
Igndro, r. d. to be igno¬ 
rant of. 

Impero, r. d. to cominand. 
t Impetro, r. d. to obtain. 
Inchoo. - to begin 
Indago, r. d. to trace out. 


Indico, m. r. d. to show. 
tlnSbrio ,— x to inebriate. 
Initio, to imtiate. 
Inquino, to pollute. 
Instauro, d. to renew. 
Intro, r. d. to enter. 
Invito, d. to invite. 

Irrito, r. d. to initate. 
Itfcro, u. d. to di> again. 
Jacto, r. d. to throw. 
Judico, r. d. to judge. 
Jugo, d. to couple. 
Jugulo, m. d. to buioher 
Juro, d. to swear. 

Laboro, r. d. to labor. 
Lacero, d. to tear. 
♦Lacto, to suc/de. 
t LAnio, d. totearinpiece*. 
Latro, to bark. 

Laudo, r. d. to praise. 
Laxo, d. to loose. 
tLego, to depute. 

Lbvo, r. d. to lighten. 
Libero, r. d. to free. 
Libo, d. to pour out 
Ligo, to bind. 
t Liquo, d. to meU. 

Lito, to appease. 

L6co, r. a. to place. 
Lustro, d. to survey. 
Luxurio, to be luxuriam. 
Macto, d. to sacrifce . 
Mactilo, to spot, stain. 
Mando, r. d. to commamL 
Manduco, to chew. 
♦Mano, to JUno. 

Maturo, d. to ripen. 
Membro, u. d. to teU. 
♦Meo, to go. 

♦Migro, u. r. d. to depa» t 
*Miuto. m. c. u> serve u 
n sclaier 

t Minio, d. to pamt re*. 
Ministro, d. to serve. 
Mitigo, d. to pacyu. 
Monstro, r tc mam* < 
t demonstro d 
Muto, r <1. to rknuQu 
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Narro, r. d. to teU. 

N&to, m. r. to sirim. 
♦Nauseo, to be sea-sick 
t Navigo, r. d. to sail. 
Navo, r. d. to perfcn'm. 
N6go, m. r. d. to deny. 
♦No, to swim. 

Nomino, r. d. to nante* 
Noto, d. to nuvrk. 

Novo, r. d. to renew. 
Nudo, d. to make bare. 
Nnnciipo, r. d. to name 
Nuntio, m. r. to teli — 
renuntio, d. 

♦Nuto, r. to nod. 

Obsecro, m. r. d. io be~ 
seech. 

Obtrunco, r. to kitt. 
OnSro, r. d. to load. 

Opto, d. to wish. 
f(Jrbo, r. to bereave . 
Or»o, r. d. to adoin. 

Oro, m. r. d. to beg. 

Paco, d. to subdue. 

Pavo, r. d. to prepare. 

comparo, d. to compare. 
Patro, r. d. to perfomi. 
♦Pecco, r. d. to sm. 
fPio, d. to propitiate. 
Placo, r. d. to appease. 
Ploro, m. d. to bewail. 
Porto, u. r. d. to carry. 
Po3tfilo, m. r. d. to de- 
mand. 

Privo, d. to deprive. 
Probo, m. u. r. d. to ap- 
prove. —comprobo, m. 
Profligo, d. to rout. 
Propero, d. to hasten. 
♦frropluo, to drink to. 
Propitio, d. to appease. 
Pugno, r. d. to fighU 
Pulso, d. to beat. 

Purgo, u. r. d. to cleanse. 


Puto, d. to reckon. 
Quasso, d. to shake. 
Radio, to emit rays. 
Rapto, d. to drag away. 
RecupOro, m. r. d. to re- 
cover. 

Recuso, r. d. to refuse. 
Redundo, to overjtou). 
Regno, r. d. to rule. 
tReptidio, r. d. to reject. 
ResSro, d. to unlock. 

♦t Retalio, —, to retaliate 
Rigo, towater. 

Rogo, m. r. d. to ask. 
Roto, to whirl aiound. 
Sacrifico, m. to sacrifice. 
Sacro, d. to consecrate. 
t Sagino, d. to fatlen. 
Salto, r. to dance. 

Saluto, m. r. d. to scdute. 
Sano, r. d. to heal 
S&tio, to satiate. 
t Saturo, to fiU. 

Saucio, d. to loound. 

♦ Secundo, to pr-osj>er. 
Sedo, m. d. to allay. 
Servo, r. d. to keep. 

♦t Sibilo, to hiss. 

Sicco, d. to dry. 

Signo, r. d. to markout .— 
assigno, m. 

Simulo, r. d. to pretend. 
Socio, d. to associate. 
♦Somnio, to dream. 
Specto, m. r. d. to behold. 
Spero, r. d. to hope. 
♦Spiro, to breathe. —con¬ 
spiro. — exspiro, r. — 
suspiro, d. 

Spolio, m. d. to rob. 
Spumo, to foam. 

Stillo, to drop. 

Stimulo, to goad. 

Stipo, to stuff. 


Sudo, to sweak 
Suffoco, to strangle. 
Sugillo, d. to taunt. 
Supfcro, r. d. to overcome- 
Suppedito, to afford. 
♦Supplico, m. to suppli¬ 
cate. 

♦Susurro, to whisper. 
Tardo, to delay. 

Taxo, d. to rate. 

Temfcro, d. to defile. 
Tempero, r. d. to temne f 
—obtempero, r. toobe y 
Tento, m. r. d. to try. 
Terebro, to boi'e. 
Termino, r. d. to Utnii. 
Titubo, to stagger. 
Tolero, u. r. d. to bear. 
Tracto, u. d. to hancUe. 
♦tTripudio, to dcmce. 
Triumpho, r. to triumph. 
Trucido, r. d. to /dii 
Turbo, a. to disturb. 
♦Vaco, to be at leisure. 
♦Vaphlo, m. d. to be beat 
en. Cf. 4 142, 3. 

Vario, to diversify. 

Vasto, d. to lay waste. 
Vellico, to pluck. 
Verbero, r. d. to beat. 
♦Vestigo, to search for 
Vexo, d. to tease. 

Vibro, d. to brandish. 
Vigilo, to watch. 

Violo, m. r. d. to violate. 
Vitio, d. to vitiate. 

Vito, u. d. to shtm. 

Ululo, to howL 
Umbro, r. to shade. 

Voco, r. d. to calL 
♦Volo, to fiv. 

Voro, r. to aefour. 

Vulgo, r. d. to publish. 
Vulnfcro, d. to toound. 


§ 165 . The following verbs of the first conjugation are eithef 
irregular or defective. 


♦CrSpo, crepui, to make a noise. ♦dis¬ 
crepo, -ui, or -avi. increpo, -ui or 
-avi, -Itum or -atum. ♦fpercrtpo, —. 
♦frecrgpo, —. 

♦Cubo, cubui, (per/, subj. cubaris; inf. 
cubasse), cubitum (sup.J.to recline. 
incubo, -ui or avi, d. Those com- 
pounds of cubo which take m before 
b, are of the third conjugation. 

Do, c5di, datum, m. r. d. to aive .— 
8n circumda pessuindc, satfsdo, and 


venumdo: the other compounds of do 
are of the third conjugation. See 
§ 163, Exc. 1. 

Domo, domui, domitum, r. d. to tame. 

Frico, fricui, frictum or fricatum, d. 
to rub. confrico, —, -atum. So infri¬ 
co. defrico^ —, -atum or -ctum. 

Jiivo, juvi, jfltum, r. d., also juvatu¬ 
rus, to help. adjuvo, -juvi, -jutum, 
m. r. d. also r djuvattirus. 

♦Labo, labasse 1 totaler. 
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L&vo,lfivi, rar. lf.ravi, lavatum, lautura 
or lotum; (sup.) lautum or lavatum, 
lavaturus, d. tu wash. Lavo is also 
sometimes of the third conjuyation . 

♦Mico, micui, d. to ylitter. dimico, 
-avi or -ui, -aturus. *emlco, -ui, 
-atfirus. ♦intermico, —. ♦promi¬ 

co, —, d. 

Nftco, necavi or necui, nec&tum, r. d. 
to bili. eneco, -avi or -ui, -atum, or 
-ctum, d. tinternfeco, —, -atum. 

* [Nexo, —, to tie. 

Plico, —, plicatum, to fold. duplico, 
-avi, -atum, r. d. multiplico and re¬ 
plico have -avi, -atum. ♦supplico, 
-avi, m. r. applico, -avi or -ui, 
-atum or -Itum, -itfirus. So implico. 
—complico, -ui, -Itum or atum. 
explico, -avi or -ui, -atum or -Itum, 
-atOrus or -iturus. 

Poto, potavi, potatum or potum, r. r. 
m. m. d. to drink. t epoto, -avi, -um. 
—*perpoto, -avi. 

Sfcco, secui, sectum, secattlrus, d. to 


cut. —♦circum; Jco, —. ♦intorsfcc 
—, d. ♦perseco,-ui. praeseco,-ui 
-tum or -atum. So reseco, d. 

♦Sono, sonui, -aturus, d. to sound. 
♦consOno, -ui. So ex-, in-, per-, 
praj-sono. *resono, -avi. ♦nasono, 
—. So circumsono and dissono. 

♦Sto, steti, staturus, to star<d. ♦im- 
testo, -st£ti. So circumsto, intersto, 
supersto .—Its compuunds t oith mo- 
nosyllabic prepositions have stiti; 
as, ♦consto, -stiti, -stattirus. Sc ex¬ 
sto, insto, obsto, persto, ♦prassto, 
-stati, -staturus, d. ♦adsto or asto, 
-stiti, -staturus. *prosto, -stiti. St 
resto, restiti: but subj. perf restave- 
rit, rropert, 2, 84, 68. ♦disto, —. 
So substo and superato. 

♦Tono, tonui, to thunder. So circum¬ 
tono. attdno, -ui, -Itum, intono, 
-ui, -atum. *retono, —. 

V6to, vetui, rarely avi, vetitum, to 
furbid. 


Rkmark 1. The principal irregularity, in verbs of the firat and second con- 
jngation8, consists in the omission of the connecting vowel in the second root, 
and the change of the long vov/ols d and e in the third root into i. The v re- 
maining at the end of the second root, when it follows a consonant, is pro- 
nounced as u; as, cubo, (cubdvi , by syncope cubvi), i. e. cubui; (cubatum, by 
change of the connecting vowel,) cnbttum. Sometimes in the firat conjugation. 
and very frequently in the second, the connecting vowel is omitted in the third 
root also j as, juvo , (are) juvi, jutum; t&neo, (ere) Unui , tentum. In the second 
conjugation several verbs whose general root ends in d and y, and a few otliers 
of different terminations, form either their second or third root or both, like 
verbs of the third conjugation, by adding s ; as, rideo , risi, risum. 

Rem. 2. The verbs of the firat conjugation whose perfecta take a redu- 
plication are do, sto, and their compounds. 

Rem. 8. The following verbs in eo are of the firat conjugation, viz. beo, calceo , 
creo, cuneo, enucleo, illduueo, collineo , detineo, meo, nauseo , screo; eo and its com¬ 
pounds are of the fourtn. 


§ 166 . All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, are regular, 
and are conjugated like miror, § 161; as, 


Abominor, d. to abhor. 

Adulor, d. to Jlatter. 

JDmulor, d. to rivat 

Ancillor, tobeahandmaid. 

♦Apricor, to bask in the 
sun. 

Arbitror, r. d. to think. 

Aspernor, d. p. to despise. 

Auctipor, r. p. to hunt 
a/ter. 

Auxilior, p. to help. 

Aversor, a. to dislike. 

Bacchor, p to rtvel. 

Calumnior, to censure un- 
fairly. 


Causor, to aUeye. 

♦Comissor, m. to revet 

Comitor, p. toaccompany. 

Condonor, to haranyue. 

♦Confabulor, m. to con¬ 
verse toyether. 

Conor, d. to endeavor. 

x Conspicor, to see. 

Contemplor, d. p. to vieto 
attentively. 

Criminor, m. p. to com- 
plain of. 

Cunctor, d. p. to deiay. n 

Deprecor, m. r. d. p. to 
deprecate. 


♦t Digl&dior, to fenee. 

Dignor, d. p. to deemwor- 
thy. 

Dominor, p. to rule. 

Epulor, r. d. to feaU. 

♦Fainiilor, m. to tcait on. 

Fatur, (defect.) n. d. p 
to speak. See $ 188 ; 6. 

tF erior,r. to keep holiday. 

♦Frumentor, m. to for • 
aye. 

Furor, m. to steal. 

Glorior, r. d. to boatt. 

Gratulor, m. d. to oon 
yr<dulale. 
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Hariolor, u practisc sooth- 
saying. 

Hortor, d. to encourage. 
Imitor, u. r. d. to imitate. 
Indignor, d. to disdain. 
Infitior, d. to deny. 
Insector, to pursue. 
Insidior, r. d. to lie in 
wait for. 

Interpretor, p. to explain. 
Jactilor, p. to hitrL 
Jocor, to jest. 

Laetor, r. d. p. to rejoiee. 
Lamentor, d. p. to bewail. 
♦ fLignor, m. to gather 
toood. * 

Luctor, d. to rorestle. 
Medicor, r d. p. to heal 
Meditor, p to meditate. 
Mercor, m. r. d. p. to buy. 
Minor, to threaten. 

Miror, u. r. d. to admire. 
MisSror, d. to pity. 
Modfcror, u. d. to govem. 


Modiilor, d. p. tomodutr.U. 
Moror, r. d. to delay. 
t Mutuor, p. to borrow. 
Negotior, r. to traffic. 

♦t Nugor, to trifie. 
Obsbnor, m. to cater. 
Obtestor, p. to beseech. 
Operor, to worlc. 

Opinor, u. r. d. to think. 
Opitfilor, m. to help. 
t Otior, to be at leisure. 
Pabulor, m. d. to araze. 
Palor, to wander aoout. 
Percontor, m. to inquire. 
Periclitor, d. p. to try. 
t Piscor, m. to Jish. 
Populor, r. d. p. to lay 
waste. 

Praedor, m. p. to plunder. 
Prfccor, m. u. r. d. to pray. 
Proelior, to Jight. 
Recordor, a. to recoUecL 
Rimor, d. to search. 
Rixor, to quarreL 


♦Rusticor, It) live in the 
country. 

Sciscitor, m. p. to inquire. 

♦Scitor, m. to ask. 

Scrutor, p. to search. 

Solor, d. to comfort. 

Spatior, to wajJc aJbout. 

Speculor, m. r. d. to spy 
onL 

t Stipulor, p. to bargain, 
stipulate. 

t Suavior, d. to kiss. 

Suspicor, to suspect. 

Testificor, p. to testify 

Testor, d. p. to testtfy. do 
detestor. 

Tutor, to defend. 

Vagor, to wander. 

Veneror, d. p. to venerate, 
loorship. 

Venor, m. p. to hunt. 

Versor, to be employed. 

Vociffcror, to bawl. 


Note. Some deponents of the first conjugation are derived firom nouns, 
and signify being or practising that which the noun denotes; as, ancillari , to be 
a handmaid; hariolari , to practise soothsaying; from ancilla and haris*»*. 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 

§ 167 . Yerbs of the second conjugation end in eo, and form 
their second and third roots in u and it; as, moneo, monui, 
monrttm. 

The following list contains most* of the regular verbs of this conju¬ 
gation, and many also which want the second and third roots:— 


♦Aceo, to be sour. 

♦jEgreo, —, to be sick. 

♦AJoeo, —, to be white. 

♦Arceo, d. to drive away; 
part. adi. arctus or ar¬ 
tus. The compounds 
change a inio e; as, 
coerceo, d. to restrain. 
exerceo, r. d. to earer- 
cite. 

♦ Areo, to be dry. 

♦ Aveo —, to covet. 

•Caleo, r. to be warm. 

♦Calleo,,—, to be harden- 

ed. * percalleo, to know 
weU. 

♦Calveo, —, to be bi 'd. 

♦Candeo, to be white. 

♦Caneo- to be hoqry. 

*C&reo, r. d. to want. 

♦ Ceveo — ,tefiwn. 


♦Clareo, —, to be bright. 

♦Clueo, —, to befamous. 

*Denseo, —, to thicken. 

♦Diribeo, —, to sort the 
voting tahlets. 

♦Doleo, r. d. to grieve. 

♦Egeo, r. to want. 

♦Emineo, to rise above. 

♦Flacceo, to droop. 

♦Flaveo, —, to be yellow. 

♦Floreo, to blossom. 

♦Foeteo, —; to be fetid. 

♦Frigeo, —, to be cold. 

♦Frondeo, —, to bear 
leaves. 

Habeo, r. d. to have. The 
compounds, excepi post¬ 
habeo, change & into I; 
as. ad-, ex-, pro-hlbeo. 
cohibeo, d. to restrain. 
inhibeo, d. to hinder. 


♦ t perhibeo, d. toreport 
fposth&beo. to postpone. 
prajbeo, (for praehib¬ 
eo), r. d. to afford. 
♦praehibeo, —. (fsbeo, 
(/or deh&beo), r. d. te 
owe. 

♦Hfebeo, —, to be duU. 
♦Horreo, d. to be rough. 
♦Humeo, —. to be maitL 
♦J&ceo, r. to lie. 
♦Lacteo, —, to suck. 
♦Langueo, —, to befaini 
♦Lateo, to he hid. 
♦Lenteo, —, to be tlow. 
♦Liceo, to be valuecL 
♦Liveo, —, to be livid. 
♦Maceo, —, to be lean. 
♦Madeo, to be weL 
♦M»reo, —, to grieve. 
MSreo, r. to deserve 
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fcommfcrea, to fuUy de- ★P&reo, m. r. d. to obey. ★Sueo, —, to be xtcmL 

serve. fdemSreo, d. to ★Pateo, to be open. Tftceo, r. d. to be s>ienL 

eam. femSreo ,to serve Placeo, to please. ★Tepeo, to be unirvu 

out one's time. ★fper- *Polleo, —, to be able. Terreo, d. to terri/y. St 

mfcreo,—, to go through ★Puteo, to stink. deterreo, todeter. fab- 

service. promereo, to * Putreo, to be putiid. sterreo, todeter. fcon- 

deserve. * Renideo, —, to gtitter. terreo, fexterreo, fper* 

Mdneo, r. d. to advise. * Rigeo, to be stijf. terreo, to frighten. 
admoneo, m. r. d. to re- ★Rubeo, to be red. *Tlmeo, d. to fear. 

ndnd . commdneo, to ★Sc&teo, —, to aushforth. * Torpeo, —, to be stiff. 

impress upon. praemd- *Sfeneo, —, to be otd. *Tumeo, to sweti. 

neo, to forewam. *Slleo, d. to be silent. *Vft,leo, r. to be able. 

* Muceo, —, to be mouldy. ★Sordeo, —, to be Jilthy. * Vegeo, —, to arouse. 

►Nigreo, —. to be black. ★Splendeo, —, to shine. *Vieo, —, to plait. Pa. 

►Niteo, to mine. * Squaleo, —, to be fovi. vietus, shrtveled. 

Noceo, m”to hurt. ★Strideo, —, to creaJc. ★Vigeo, to JUmrish. 

►Oleo, to smeU. *Sthdeo, d. to study. *Vlreo, to te green. 

►Palleo, to be pale. *Stupeo, to be amazecL *Uveo, —, to be moist. 

$ 168. The following verbs of the second conjugation are ir- 
regular in their second or third roots or in both. 

Note 1. As the proper form of verbs of the first conjugation is, o, ari, dium, 
of the fourth io, im, itum , so that of the second would be eo, eri, etiam. Very 
few of the latter conjugation, however, retain this form, but most of them, as 
noticed in § 165, Rem. 1, drop in the second root the connecting vowel, e, and 
those in reo drop re; as, cdveo, (c&v&vi) cavi , (cdvetum or cdvlhm) cautum. 
Others, imitating the form of those verbs of the third conjugation whose gen- 
eral root ends in a consonant, add s to form the second ana third roots. Cf. 
§ 166, Rem. 1, and §171. 

Note 2. Four verbs of the second conjugation take a reduplication in the 
parts formed from the second root, viz. mordeo , pendeo, spondeo, and tondeo. 
See § 168, Rem. 

\b61eo, -evi, -Itum, r. d. to efface. *Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. Fulgo, of tke 
►Algeo, alsi, to be cold. third conjugation , is also in use. 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum, r. to burn. Gaudeo, gavisus sum, r. to rejoice. 

Audeo, ausus sum, (mr e to ausi, whence § 142, 2. 

ausim, § 183, R. 1,) r. a. to dare. ★Haereo, haesi, haesurus, to stich. S» 
Augeo, auxi, auctum, r. d. to increase. ad-, co-, in-, ob- haereo; but ★subhsi 
O&veo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to beware. reo, —. 

Censeo, censui, censum, d. to think. Indulgeo, indulsi, indultum, r. d. to «a 
recenseo, -ui, -um or -Itum. *per- dulge. 

censeo, -ui. ★succenseo, -ui, d. Jhbeo, jussi, jussum, r. d. to order. 
Cieo, civi, citum, to excite. There is ★Lilceo, luxi, to shine. polluceo, -lu» 
a cognate form , cio, of the fourth -luctum. 
conjugation , both of the simple verb ★Lugeo, luxi, d. to moum. 
and of its covipouruls. The peniUt of ★Maneo, mansi, mansum, m. r. d. A 
the pardcipks excitus and concitu» remain. 

ia common , and that of accitus is al~ Misceo, miscui, mistum or mixtum, 
i oays long. misturus, d. to mix. 

►Connlveo, -nlvi, to uink at. Mordeo, momordi .morsum, d. to bite. 

deleo, -evi, -et-im, d. to blot out. remordeo, -di, -morsum, r. 

Doceo, docui, doctum, d. to teach. Moveo, movi, motum, r. d. to move. 

►Faveo, favi, fauturus, to favor. Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum, d. to saodte 

►Ferveo, ferbui, to boil. Sometimes permuiceo, permulsi, permulsum and 
fervo, vi, of the third conjugation . permulctum, to rub gently. 

Fleo, flevi, netum, r. d. to weep. *Mulgeo, mulsi or mulxi, to mtft 

Foi eo, fovi, fotum, d. to chertsh. emulgeo, —, emulsum, to mUk out. 
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Neo, nevi, necum, tospin . 

* Paveo, pavi, d. to fear. 

♦Pendeo, pependi, to harg. ♦impen¬ 
deo, —. propendeo, —, propensum. 

Pleo, (assolete). compleo, -evi. -etum, 
tojlti. So the other compounds. 

Prandeo, prandi, pransum, r. to eline. 

Bldeo, risi, risum, m. r. d. to laugh. 

*SSdeo, sedi, sessum, m. r. to sit. 

The compounds with monosyllabic pre~ 
positiom change fe into I, in the Jirst 
root; as, insideo, insedi, insessum. 

♦dissideo, -sedi. So praesideo, and 
rarely circumsideo. 

Soleo, solitus sum and rarely solui, to 
he accustonied. § 142, 2. 

♦ Sorbeo, sorbui, to suck in. So ♦ex¬ 
sorbeo: but ♦resorbeo, —. ♦absor¬ 
beo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 

§ 169* - Impersonal Verbs of the Second Conjugation. 

DScet, decuit, it becojnes. Piget, piguit or pigltum est, d. ii irem• 

Libet, libifit or libitum est, it pleases, oles, grieves. 

is agreeable. Pcenltet, poenituit, pcenituru 3, d. U re- 

Llcet, licuit or licitum est, it is lawful , penis; poenitet me, J regret. 

or permitted. Pudet, puduit or puditum est, d.; U 

Liquet, liquit, it is ciear, evident. shames; pudet me, / am ashamed. 

Miseret, miseruit or miseritum est, Taedet, taeduit or taesum est, it dtsgusts 
it moves to pity; misfcret me, 1 pity. or wearies. pertaedet, pertaesum est. 
Oportet, oportuit, it behooves. 

Note. Lubet is sometimes written for libet, especially in the comic writen. 

§ 170. Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugation. 

Fateor, fassus, r. d. p. to confess. The ♦MSdeor, d. to cure, 
compouiuls change a into I in the Jirst Mereor, meritus, to deserve. 
root, and into e- %n the third; as, con- Misfreor, miseritus or misertus, 
flteor, confessus, d. p. to acknowl- Polliceor, pollicitus, p. to promi*, 
edge. *fdiffiteor, to deny. profl- Reor, r&tus, to think, suppose. 
teor, professus, d. p. to dtclare. Tueor, tuitus, d. p. to protecL 

Liceor, licitus, to bia a price. VSreor, veritus, a. p. U) fear. 

THIRD CONJUGATION. 

§171. In the third conjugation, when the first root erdfl 
with a consonant, the second root is regularly forraed by adding 
s ; when it ends with a vowel, the first and second roots are the 
same: the third root is formed by adding t; as, carpo, carpat, 
sarptum ; arguo, argu/, argutum. 

In anjiexing s and t , certuin changes occur in the final consonant 
Df the root:— 

1. The palatals c, g, qu, and also h, at the end of the first root, form with $ 
the double'letter x in the second root; in the third root, c remains, and the 
others are changed into c I ?fore t; as, dico, ( diesi , i. e.) ? dixi , dictum; regq 
( regsi, [. e.), rex t, rectum; viho, vexi, vectum; cdquo, coxt, coctum. 


Spondeo, spopondi, sponsi m apro 
mise. See $ 163, Rem. 

♦Strideo, Idi, to whiz. 

Suadeo, suasi, suasum, r. d. to advise 

TSneo, tenui, tentum, r. d. to hold. The 
compounds change e into I in the first 
ana second roots; as, detineo, deti¬ 
nui, detentum, ♦attineo, -tlnui. Sc 
pertineo. 

Tergeo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. Tergo. 
of the third conjugation, is also in use 

Tondeo, totondi, tonsum, to shear. The 
compounds have the perfect tondi. 

Torqueo, torsi, tortum, d. to tivist. 

Torreo, torrui, tostum, to roasL 

♦Turgeo, tursi, to swell. 

♦Urgeo or urgueo, ursi, d. to urge. 

Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to see. 

Voveo, vovi, votum, d. to vow. 
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Note. 1'luo and struo form their second and third roots \fter the aualcgy rs 
verbs whcse first root ends in a palatal or h. 

%. B is changed into p before s and t ; as, scribo, scripsi, scriptum. 

8. D and t, before s, are either dropped, or changed into s ; as, claudo, clausi, 
cedo, cessi; mitto, misi. Cf. § 56,1, Rem. 1. After m, p is sometimes inserted 
before s and t; as, sumo , sumpsi , sumptum. R is changed to s before s and t in 
g&ro and uro. 

4. Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into s, in certain verbs. 

Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do nol 
add s to form the second loot 

(a.) Of these, some have the second root thesame as the first, butthe vowel 
of the second root, if a monosyllable, is long; as, 


Bibo, 

Excado, 

Ico, 

Mando, 

Scabo, 

Solvo, 

Verro, 

Edo, 

Fodio, 

Fugio, 

Lambo, 

Prehendo, 

Scando, 

Strido, 

Verto, 

Emo, 

LSgo, 

Psallo, 

Sido, 

Tollo, 

Volvo 


to which add the compounds of the obsolete cando , fendo, and nuo. 

(6.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a vowel, 
some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admit two or more 
of these changes; as, 

Ago, egi. Capio, cepi. F&cio, feci. 

Findo, fidi. Frango, fregi. Fundo, fudi. 

J&cio, jeci. Linquo, liqui. Rumpo, rapi. 

. Scindo, scidi. Sisto, stiti. Vinco, vici. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, cScldi. Caedo, cScldi. C&no, cfclni. 

Curro, cficurri. Disco, didici. Fallo, ffcfelli. 

P&go, (ofta.) pfcplgi Parco, peperci. Pario, p£p6ri. 

and pegi. Pedo, pfcpedi. Pello, pfcpuli. 

Pendo, pependi. Posco, poposci. Fungo, pupugi. 

Tango, tetigi. Tendo, tetendi. Tundo, tutudi. 

Exc. 2. 'Some, after the analogy of the second conjugation, add u 
to the first root of the verb; as, 

Alo, alui, etc. Conshlo, Gemo, Rapio, TrSmo, 

Colo, Depso, Geno, (obs.) Strepo, Volo, 

Compesco, Frfcmo, Molo, Texo, Vomo. 

Meto, messui; and pbno, pdsui; add su, with a change in the root. 

Exc. 3. The following, after the analogy of the fourth conjugation, 
add Iv to the first root:— 

Arcesso, Cupio, L&cesso, Rado, TSro, droppina 6. 

Capesso, Incesso, Peto, Quasro, with a change of r into s. 

Exc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; those m 
t,o and yco dropping n i nd sc , and those having er before n changing 
it to re or rd :— 

Cresco, Pasco, Scisco, Sperno, Lino, Sfcro, 

Nosco, Quiesco, Cerno, Sterno, Sino, * tosow. 

Exc. 5. (a.) The third root of verbs whose first root ends iq d or t, 
and some in g, add s , in3tead of t, to the root, either dropping the d, t, 
and g, or changing them into s; as, claudo , clausum ; defendo , de 
fensum ; cedo , cessum ; flecto , flexum ; figo, fixum. But the com- 
pounds of /o add U ; as, perdo , perditum,' 
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( b .) The following, also, add with a change of the root — 

Excello, Fullo, Pello, Spargo, Ve to. 

Percello, Mergo, Premo, Vello, 

Exc. 6. The following add t, with a change of the ro »t; thos* 
having n, nc, ng , nqu , or mp at the end of the first root dnpping n 
and m in the third:— 

Cerno, Fingo, Gfro, SSro, Sperno, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rumpo, Sisto, Sterno, Tero, Vinco; 

to which add the compounds of linquo, and verbs in sco with the seccnd root 
m o; the latter drop sc before t; as, nosco, novi, notum; except pasco , which 
drops c only. 

Exc. 7. (a.) The following have it :— 

Bibo, Elicio, Molo, Pf>no, with a change of on into 08 . 

Geno, (o6s. form of gigno,) Vomo, Sino, dwppiny n. 

(6.) The following, like verbs of the fourth conjugation, add it to 
the first root:— 

Arcesso, Cupio, Pfcto, TSro, drojming 6. 

Facesso, L&esso, Quaero, with a change of r into s. 

For other irregularities occurring in this conjugation, see § 172-174. 

§178. The following list contains most of the simple verbs, 
both regular and irregular, in the third conjugation, with sueh of 
their compounds as require particular notice:— 


Acuo, fccni, acutum, d. to sharpen. 

Ago, egi, actum, r. d. to drive. So cir¬ 
cumago, cogo, and perago, ♦ambi¬ 
go, —, to doubt. So satago. The 
other compounds change a t nto 1 , in 
the frst root; as, exigo, exegi, ex¬ 
actum, to drive out. ^prodigo, -egi, 
to squander. See § 189, 2. 

Alo, alui, altum, and later alitum, d. 
to lumrish. 

* Ango, anxi, to strangle. 

Arguo, argui, argutum, d. to convict. 

Arcesso, -cesslvi, -cessitum, r. d. to 
call for. Pass. inf arcessiri or ar¬ 
cessi. 

♦B:\tuo, batui, d. to beat. 

Bibo, bliti, blbltum, d. to drink. 

*C&do, cecidi, casurus, to fati. The 
compmmU change ii into I, in the frst 
roct, and drop me reduplicatum ; as, 
occido, -eidi, -cAsum, r. to set . 

Cvttdo, cecidi, caisum, r. d. tocut. The 
cumpouruls t hange ae into I, and drop 
the reduplicatum; as, occido, -eidi, 
-cisum. 

Cando, (obsolete,) synonymous with can¬ 
deo of the second conjugation. ffence 
accendo, -condi, -censum, d. to kindle. 
So incendo, succendo. 

*C&no, cecini, d. to sing. The com- 
pounds change a into 1; as, * concilio, 
12 


-clnui. So occino, prseclno. ♦accl- 
no, —. So incino, intercino, succi¬ 
no, recino. 

♦Capesso, -Ivi, r. d. to undertake. 

Capto, c6pi, captum, r. d. to take. So 
ant£c&pio. The other compounds 
change & into I , in the frst root, and 
into e in the third; as, decipio, d6cS- 
pi, dSceptum. 

Carpo, carpsi carptura, d. to pluet. 
The compoiMds change a into e; as, 
decerpo, decerpsi, decerptum. 

Cedo, cessi, cessum, r. to yield. 

Cello, (obsolete.) excello, -cellui, -cel¬ 
sum, to excel ♦antecello, —. So 
prsecello, rfecello. percello, -ctdi, 
-culsum, to strike. 

Cerno, crevi, cretum, d. to decree. 

♦Cerno, —. to see. 

Cingo, cinxi, cinctum, d. to gird. 

♦Clango, —, to clang. 

Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 

The compounds change au into h; as, 
occludo, occltisi, occlusum, to sksd 
up. 

♦t Claudo, —, to Ump. 

♦tClepo, clepsi, rarely clSpi, tostsaL 

Colo, c61ui, cultum, d . totiu. f occillo, 
-chlui, -cultum, d. to hide. 

Como, compsi, comptum, to deck. 

♦Compesco, - pescui, to restram. 
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Consilio, -sfflui, -saltum, rr r. d. to 
consuit. 

Coquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. U cook. 

Credo, credidi, creatum, r. d. to be- 
Ueve. 

♦Cresco, crevi, to grow. (oncresco, 
-crevi, -cretum. 

Cfibo is of the Jirst conjugaiion. Cf. 
$ 166. ^accumbo, -ctibui ; to lie down. 
So the other compounds vohxch inseri m. 

♦Cudo, —, to forge . excudo, -cudi, 
-cusum, d. to stamp. 

CupiOj cupivi, ctipltum, d. to desire. 
Subj. imperj. cupiret. Lucr. 1, 72. 

♦Curro, cucurri, cursiirus, to run. 
concurro, succurro, and transcurro, 
drop the reduplicatum ; the other com- 
pounds sometimes drop , and sometimes 
retain ii; as, decurro, decurri, and 
decucurri, decursum. *antfecurro, 
—. 8o circumcurro. 

♦Dego, degi, d. to live. 

Demo, dempsi, demptum, r. d. to take 
away. 

f Depso, depsui, depstum, to hnead. 

Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to say. 

♦Disco, didici, disciturus, d. to leam. 

♦Dispesco, —, to separate. 

Divido, divisi, divisum, r. d. to divide. 

Do is of the Jirst conjugation. abdo, 
-(Udi, -ditum, d. to hide. So condo, 
indo, addo, -didi, -ditum, r. d. to 
add. So dedo, edo, prodo, reddo, 
trado, vendo, tdido, -didi, -ditum, 
to distribute. So abdo, subdo, perdo, 
-didi, -ditum, in. r. d. absconao, -di 
or -didi, -ditum or -sura. 

Duco, duxi, ductum, m. r. d. to lead. 

Edo, edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 

Exuo, exui, exutum, d. to strip off. 

Emo, emi, emptum, r. d. to buy. So 
coemo. The other compounds change 
e to I; as, exluio, -emi, -emptum. 

Facesso, -cessi, -cessitum, to execute. 

F&cio, feci, factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Conijxmnaed with a preposition, it 
chanyes a into I in the Jirst rootj and 
inio e in the third , makes -fice m the 
imperative , and has a regular passive. 
Compounded with other woras, it re- 
tains a when o/this conjugation. makes 
fac in the imperative, ana has the pas¬ 
sive, fio, factum. See $ 180. 

ballo, fefelli, falsum, d. to deceive. 
♦refello, -felli, d. to refute. 

Fendo, ( obsolete. ) defendo, -fendi, -fen- 
sum, m. u. r. d. to defend. offeudo, 
-tendi, -f»isum, d. to offend. 

Fero, tuli, latum, r. d. to bear. See 
$179. A perfect tituli is rare. Jts 
compounds weaffero attuli, allatum; 


aufTro, abstiili, ablatum; differo., 
distfili, dilatum; confero, contuli^ 
collatum; infero, intuli, matum; 
offero, obtuli, oblatum; effero, ex¬ 
tuli, elatum; suffero, sustuli, subla¬ 
tum; and circum-, per-, trans-, de-, 
pro-, ant?-, praef f ro, -tfili, -latum. 

♦Fervo, vi, to boil. Cf. ferveo, 2 d conj. 

Fido, —, fisus, to trust. See $ 163, 18. 
confido, confisus sum or confidi, to 
rely on. diffido, diffuus sum, to 
dxstrust. 

Figo, fixi, fixum, r. rarely fictum, to Jix. 

Findo, fidi, fissum, d. to cleave. 

Fingo, finxi, fictum, d. to feian. 

Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 

♦Fligo, flixi, to dash. So confligo, 
affligo, -flixi, -flictum, to afflict. So 
infligo, profligo isof the jirst corru¬ 
gatum. 

Fluo, fluxi, fluxum, (fluctum, obs.) r. 
to Jlow. 

Fodio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. Old 
pres. inf. pass. fodlri: so also ef- 
fodiri. 

Frango, fregi, fractum, r. d. to break 
The compounds change a into i, in the 
Jirst root; as, infringo, infregi, in¬ 
fractum, to break in ujxm. 

♦ Fr£mo, frfcmui, d. to roar, kotd. 

Frendo.—, fresum or fressum, to gnash. 

Frigo, trixi, frictum, rarely frixum, to 
roast. 

♦Fugio, ffigi, fugiturus, d. to Jlee. 

♦Fulgo, —. to Jlash. 

Fundo, fuai, fusum, r. d. to pour . 

♦Furo,—, torage. 

♦Gemo, gemui, d. to groan. 

G£ro, gessi, gestum, r. d. to bear . 

Gigno, (obsotkegk no,) genui, genitum, 
r. d. to beget. 

♦Glisco, —, to grow. 

♦Glubo, —, to peei deglubo, —, 
-gluptum. 

Gruo, (obsolete.) *congruo, -grui, to 
agree. So ingruo. 

Ico, Ici, ictum, r. to slrike. 

Imbuo, imbui, imbutum, d. to imbue. 

♦Incesso, -cessivi or -cessi, to attack. 

t Induo, indui, indutum, to put on. 

Jacio, jeci, jactum, d. to cast. The 
compounds change a into I in he Jirst 
root, and into e in the third. ($ 168, 
Exc. 3); as, rejicio,rejeci,rejectum. 

Jungo, junxi, junctum, r. d. to join. 

Lftcesso, -cessivi, -cessitum, r. d. to pro- 
voke. 

Lac io, ( obsolete.) The compounds change 
a into I; as, nlllc t>, -lexi, -lectum, d. 
to * allure. So illicio, pellicio, eilcto* 
-licui, -iTcItum, tu draw out. 
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Laedo, laesi, ltesum, m. r. to hurL The 
compounds change se into I; as, illido, 
illisi, illisum, to dash againsL 

♦Lambo, lambi, to lick. 

Lego, legi, lectum, r. d. to read. 80 
allego, perlego, praelego, relego, sub¬ 
lego, and transibo; the other com- 
pounds change e into I; as, colligo, 
collegi, collectum, to collecL But the 
foUomng add s to foi'm the second 
root; $ 171,1; diligo,-lexi,-lectum, 
to Jove . iutelllgo, -lexi, -lectum, u. 
r. d. to understand. negllgo, -lexi, 
-lectum, r. d. to neglect. 

Lingo, —, linctum, d. to lick. ♦delin¬ 
go, —, to lick up. 

Lino, livi or levi, litum, d. to dccub. 

♦Linquo, liqui, d. to leave. relinquo, 
-liqui, -lictum, r. d. delinquo, -liqui, 
-lictum. 8 o derelinquo. 

Lfcdo, lusi, lusum, m. r. to play. 

♦Luo, iui, luiturus,d. toatone. abluo, 
-lui, -lutum, r. d. diluo, -lui, -lu¬ 
tum, d. So eluo. 

Mando, mandi, mansum, d. to chew. 

Mergo, mersi, mersum, r. d. to dip. 8 o 
immergo; but pres. inf. pass. im- 
mergSri, Coi. 6, 9, 8. 

Meto, messui, messum, d. to reap. 

Metuo, metui, metatum, d. to fear. 

♦Mingo, minxi, mictum, ( sup .) tomaJce 
vxiter. 

Minuo, minui, minatum, d. to lessen . 

Mitto, misi, missum, r. d. to sencL 

Molo, molui, molitum, to grind. 

Mungo, (obsolete.) emungo, -munxi, 
-munctum, to wipe the nose. 

Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to krdt. innec¬ 
to, -nexui, -nexum. So annecto, 
connecto. 

♦Ningo or -guo, ninxi, to snow. 

Nosco, novi, n5tum, d. to leam, ag¬ 
nosco, -novi, -nltum, d. to recogmze. 
cognosco, -novi, -nltum, u. r. d. to 
know. So recognosco, ♦internosco, 
novi, to distinguish between. praecog¬ 
nosco,—, praecognitum, to foi'e-Jonow. 
♦dignosco, —. So praenosco, ignos¬ 
co, -novi, -notum, d to pardon. 

Nabo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 
m. r. to marry. 

Nuo, (obsolete.) to nod. ♦abnuo, -nui, 
-nuitaws, a. to re/»we ♦annuo, -nui. 
So innuo, renuo. 

♦Olo, dlui, to smeU. 

Fando, —, passum or pansum, to open. 
So expando, dispando, —, -pansum. 

Pago, (oo*. the same as paco tonence pa¬ 
ciscor,) pepigi, pactum, to bargatn: 
hence 

Pango, panxi < r pegi, pactum ~ ancta- 
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rus, d. to drive in. compingo, -pSgi, 
-pactum. So impingo, ♦oppango, 
-pegi, ♦depango, —. So repango, 
suppingo. 

♦ Parco, peperci rarely parsi, parsOrns, 
to spare. Some of the compomds 
change a to e; as, ♦comparco or com- 
perco. ♦imperco, —. 

Pario, pPpfri, partum, p&rlturus, d. te 
biing foi-th. The compounds are if 
the fourth conjugation. 

Pasco, pavi, pastum, m. r. d. to feed. 

Pecto, —, jpexum, and pectitum, d. to 
comb. So depecto, repecto. 

♦Pedo, pfipgdi. *opp6do, —. 

Pello, pfcpaii, pulsum, d. to drive . Rs 
compounds are not reduplicated. 

Pendo, pependi. pensum, r. to weiph. 
The compounds arop the reduplicatum. 
See | 163, Exc. 1. 

P6to, petivi, petitum, m. u. r. d. to ask. 

Pingo, pinxi, pictum, to painL 

Pinso, pinsi, pinsitum, pinsum or pis- 
tum, to pouncL 

♦Plango, planxi, planctarus, to lamerU. 

Plaudo, plausi, plausum, d. to clap, ap- 
plaud. So applaudo. circum¬ 
plaudo, —. The other compounds 
change au into 6. 

Plecto, —, plexum, d. to twine. 

♦Pluo, plui or piavi, to rata. 

Pono, posui, (anciently posivi), pdsX- 
tum, r. d. to place. 

♦t Porricio, —, to offer sacrifice. 

♦Posco, p5posci, d. to demand. 

Prehendo, I A . . 

Prendo, | - <ram ' r ' d ' to ****** 

Premo, pressi, pressum, r. d. to prem. 
The compounds change S into I , in the 
Jirst root; as, imprimo, impressi, 
impressum, to impress. 

Promo, prompsi, promptum, r. d. to 
bring out. 

♦Psallo, psalli, to play on a stringed in- 
strument. 

Pungo, pttpdgi, punctum, to prick. 
compungo, -punxi, -punctum. So 
dispungo, expungo, interpungo,—, 
-punctum. *rep T ingo, —. 

Quaero, quaesivi, quaesitum, m. r. d. to 
seek. The compounds change se into 
I; os, requiro, requislvi, requisitum, 
to seek again. 

Qu&tio, —, quassum, to shake. The 
compounds change qu& into ctt; as, 
concutio, -cussi, -cussum, d. dis¬ 
cutio, -cussi, -cussum, r. d. 

Quiesco, quievi, quietum, r. d. to resL 

Rado, rasi, rasum, d. to skave. 

Rapio, r&pui, raptum, r. d. to snalck , 
The compoundi change & into 1 in the 
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frst and second roots, and into e in 
the third; as, diripio, -ripui, -reptum, 
m. r. So eripio and praeripio. 

Rggo, rexi, rectum, r. d. to mde. . The 
compounds chanye e into I, in the jirst 
root; as, diligo, direxi, directum, 
♦pergo, (for perrlgo), perrexi, r. to 
yo jorward. surgo (for surrigo), 
surrexi, surrectum, r. d. to rise. So 
porrigo (for prorigo), to stretch out. 

♦Repo, repsi, to creep. 

■ Rodo, rosi, rosum, r. to ynaw. ab-, ar-, 
e-, ob-, prae-rodo, want the perfect. 

♦Rudo, rudivi, to bray. 

Rumpo, rupi, ruptum, r. d. to bi % eak. 

Ruo, rui, rOtum, ruiturus, to fatt. 
diruo, -rui, -rutum, d. So obruo, 
♦corruo, -mi. So irruo. 

♦S&pio, sapivi, to be wise. The com¬ 
pounds ctianye & into I; as, ♦resipio, 
-sitivi or -sipui. ♦desipio, —, to be 

♦tScftbo, scabi, to scratch. 

Scalpo, scalpsi, scalptum, to enyrave. 

Salo or sallo, — salsum, to salt. 

* Scando, —, d. to climb. The compounds 
chanye a into e; as, ascendo, ascendi, 
ascensum, r. d. descendo, descendi, 
(ancientiy desoendldi,) descensum. 

Scindo, scidi, (ancientiy sciscldi), scis¬ 
sum, d. to cut. 

Scisco, scivi, scitum, d. to ordain. 

Scribo, scripsi, scriptum, r. d. to rorite. 

Sculpo, sculpsi, sculptum, d. io carve. 

Sero, sevi, satum, r. d. to sow. consC- 
ro, -sevi, -situm. So insSro, r., and 
obsero. 

Sero, —, sertum, to entioine. Rs com¬ 
pounds have -sfcrui; as, assero, -sfcrui, 
-sertum, r. d. 

♦Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 

♦Side, sidi, to settle. fis compounds have 
ueneraUy sedi, sessum, from sedeo. 

♦alno, sivi, siturus, to permit.- desino, 
desivi, desitum, r. § 284, R. 8, Exc. 2. 

Sisto, stiti, statum, to stop. ♦absisto, 
-stiti. So the other compounds; but 
circumsisto wants the perfeci. 

Solvo, solvi, solutum, r. d. to loose. 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsura, r. d. to spread. 
The compounds chanye a into e; as, 
respergo, -spersi, -spersura; but vrith 
circum arui in, a somt times remains. 

Specio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
chanye 6 into I, in the frst root; as, 
aspicio, aspexi, aspectum, d. to loofc 
at. inspicio, inspexi, inspectum, 
r. d. 

Sperno, sprt vi, spretum, d. to despise. 

♦l Spuo, i\i i, to spit. ♦respuo, res¬ 

pui. d. 


Statuo, statui, statiltum, d. to place 
The comjmmds chanye a into I *, at, 
instituo, institui, institutum, to in¬ 
stitute. 

Sterno, stravi, stratum, d. to strew . 

♦Sternuo, sternui, to sneeze. 

♦Sterto, —, to snore. *fdesterto, de- 
stertui. 

♦Stinguo, —, to extinyuish. distinguo, 
distinxi, distinctum. So exstinguo, 
r. d. 

♦Strfpo, strepui to make a noise. 

♦Stricto, stridi, k creak. 

Stringo, strinxi, strictum, r. d. to &i«d 
or tie tiyht. 

Struo, struxi, structum, d. to build. 

Sugo, suxi, suctum, to sude . 

Sumo, sumpsi, sumptum, r. d. to take. 

Suo, —, sutum, d. to seio. So consuo, 
dissuo, insuo, -sui, sfitum. ♦as¬ 
suo, —. 

T&go, (very rare), to touch. Hence 

Tango, tetigi, tactum, r. d. to touch. 
The compounds chanae a into i in the 
frst root, and drop the redupUcation ; 
as, contingo, contigi, contactum, r. 

Tego, texi, tectum, r. d. to cover. 

♦Temno,—, d. to desjnse. contemno, 
-tempsi, -temptum, d. 

Tendo, tetendi, tentum or tensum, to 
stretch. The covipounds drop the re¬ 
duplicatum ; as, extendo, -tendi, -ten¬ 
tum or -tensum. So in-, os-, and re¬ 
tendo. detendo has tensum. The 
other compounds have tentum. 

♦ t Tergo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. Ter¬ 
geo, of the second conjuyalion has the 
same second and third roots. 

Tero, trivi, tritum, d. to rub. 

Texo, texui, textum, d. to weave. 

Tingo or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 
to moisten : tinye. 

♦Tollo, ancientiy tfcttili, rarely tolli, d. 
to raise. The perfect and supine sus¬ 
tuli and sublatum from suffero take 
the place of the perfect and supine of 
tollo and sustollo. *sustollo, —, r. 
to raise up, to take away. ♦attollo, 
—. So extollo. 

Traho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw . 

♦Tremo, trSmui, d. to tremble. 

Tribuo, tribui, tributum, r. d. to as¬ 
cribe. 9 

Trudo, trusi, trusum, to thrust. 

Tundo, tutudi, tunsum or tusum, to 
beat. The compounds drop the redu- 
plication, and have tusum. Yet con¬ 
tunsum, detunsum, obtunsum, and 
retunsum, are also found. 

Ungo, (or -guo), unxi, unctum, d. to 
anoitU. 
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Uro, ussi, ustum, d. to bum. * Vergo, versi, to incline. 

♦V&do, —, to go.. So supervSdo. The Verro, —, versum, d. to brush. 
ather compounds have vasi; as, *eva- Verto, verti, versura, r. d. to tum. Se* 
do, evasi, r. So pervado; also Juva- § 174, Note . 

do, r. d. Vinco, vici, victura, r. d. to conquer. 

VSho, vexi, vectum, r. to carry. * Viso, —, d. to visit. 

Vello, velli or vulsi, vulsum, d. to pluck. ♦ Vivo, vixi, victurus, d. to Uve. 

So avello, d., divello, evello, d., re- ♦ Volo, volui, velle (Jbr volere), to b* 
vello, revelli, revulsum. The other wilhng. Ste § 178. 
compounds have velli only, except in- Volvo, volvi, vfilutum, d. to roll. 
tervello, which has vulsi. Vomo, v6mui, vomitum, r. d. to vomit 

Remark. Tliose verbs in io (and deponents in ior), of the third conjugation, 
which are conjugated like capio (page 115) are, capio, cupio, facio, f6aio ] fugio, 
idcio, pdrio , quatio, rapio, sapio , compounds of Idcio and specto, and yiadior, m-% 
lior, pdtior, and mdrior: but compare mdrior in § 174, and Orior, and pdticr 
m S 177. 

Inceptive Verbs. 

§ 173. Inceptive verbs in general either want the third root, 
or adopt that of their priraitives: (see § 187, II, 2). Of those derived 
from nom*s and adjectives, some want the second root, and some form 
it by adding it to the root of the primitive. 

In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb in 
use from which they are formed:— 

♦Acesco, acui, s. to grow sour. ♦Frondesco, —, s. to put forth leaves. 

♦jEgvesco, to grow su fc. * Fruticesco, —, to put forth shoots. 

♦Albesco, —, s. to grato white. * Gelasco, —, s. to freeze. So ♦cong&- 

♦ Alesco, —, s. to grow. coalesco, -alui, lasco, s. to congeal. 

-alitum, to grato together. ♦Gemisco, ■—, s, to begin tc sigh. 

♦Ardesco, arsi, s. to take fre. ♦Gemmasco, —, to begin to bud. 

♦Aresco, —, s. to gnnv dry. ♦exares- ♦Generasco, —, s. to be vroductd. 

co, -arui. So inaresco, peraresco. ♦Grandesco, to grow large. 

♦Augesco, auxi, s. to increase. ♦Gravesco, —, to grow heavy. 

♦Calesco, calui, s. to grow waim. ♦Haeresco, —, s to adherf.. 

♦Calvesco, —, s. to become bnld. ♦Hebesco, —, s. to grow dull. 

♦Candesco, candui, s. to grow white. ♦Horresco, horrui, s. to grow rougk. 

♦Canesco, canui, s. to become hoary. ♦Humesco, —, s. to grow inoist. 

♦Claresco, clarui, s. to become bright. *Ignesco, —, to become infiamed. 
♦Condormisco, -dormivi, s . to go to ♦Indolesco, -dolui. d. to be grieved. 

sleep. ♦Insolesco, —,, to become haugkty. 

♦Conticesco, -tleui, to become silent. ♦Integrasco, —, to be rentwtd. 

♦C-ebresco, crebui and crebrui, to in- ♦JiivSnesco, —, to growyoung. 

crease. ♦Languesco, langui, s. to grow langwHL 

♦Crudesco, crdilui, to become violent. *L&pIdesco, —, to become stone. 
♦Ditesco, —, to gixno rich. *Latesco, —. to grow broad. 

♦Dulcesco, —, to grow stoeet. ♦Latesco, tone concealed. s. ♦delitesco 

♦Duresco, durui, to grow Ju\rd. -litui; *obl!tesco, -litui. 

♦Evilesco, evilui, to become worthless. ♦Lentesco, —, to become soft. 
♦Extimesco, -timui, to ftar greatly. ♦Liquesco, —, s. to become UqmU 

♦Fatisco, —, to gctpe. ♦deliquesco, -licui. 

♦Flwcesco, flaccui, s. to wdt. ♦Lucesco, —, s. to arow Ught, to davm 

♦Fervesco, ferbui, s. to grow hot. ♦Lutesco, —, o. to become mmddy. 

♦B loresco, florui, s. to begin to flourish. *Macesco, —, s. ) . ^ rmn 
♦Fr&cesco, fracui, to grow rancid. ♦Macresco, — ( grow 

♦Frigesco, —, s. to grow cohi, ♦per- *remacresco, -macrui, 
frigesco, -frixi. So refrigesco. ♦Madesco, m»<lui, s. to grow mcisL 

!»♦ 
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♦Marcesco, —, 8. to pine away. 

♦Mattiresco, maturui, to ripen. 

♦Miseresco, miserui, s. to pity. 

♦Mitesco, —, to grow mild . 

♦Mollesco, —, to grow sofl. 

♦Mutesco, —, to become dumb. ♦ob¬ 
mutesco, obmutui. 

♦Nigresco, nigrui, s. to grow blaclc. 

♦Nitesco, nitui, s. to grow bright. 

♦Notesco, notui, to become knoton. 

♦Obbrutesco, —, to become brutish. 

♦Obdormisco, —, s. to faU asleep. 

♦Obsurdesco, -6urdui, to grow aeiif. 

♦Occallesco, -callui, to become cattous. 

♦Olesco, (scarcely used.) ♦abolesco, 
-61evi, s. to cease. adolesco, -61evi, 
-ulturn, s. to grow up. exfilesco, 
-olSvi, -oletum, to grow out of date. 
So obsolesco. Inolesco, -61evi, -611- 
tum, d. to grow in or on. 

♦Pallesco, pallui, s. to grow pale . 

♦Patesco, patui, s. to be opened. 

♦Pavesco, pavi, 8. to grow fearful. 

'•‘Pertimesco, -timui, a. to Tear greatly. 

♦ Pinguesco, —, to grow jaL 

♦Pubesco, —, to come to maturity. 

♦Puerasco, —, to become a boy. 

•Putesco,~A 3 9. i to beCOme P' tlrid ' 

♦Raresco, —, to become thin. 

♦Resipisco, -slpui, s. to recover one's 
senses. 

♦Rigesco, rigui, s. to grow cold. 

♦Rubesco, rftbui, s. to grow red. ♦eru¬ 
besco, -rubui, d. 


♦Sanesco, —, to become sound. ♦con 
sanesco, -sanui. 

♦Senesco, senui, s. d. to grow oW. St 
consenesco. 

♦Sentisco, —, s. to perceite. 
♦Siccesco, —, to become dru. 

♦Silesco, silui, s. to grow suent. 
♦Solidesco, —, to become soHcL 
♦Sordesco, sordui, s. to become filihy. 
♦Splendesco, splendui, s. to become 
bright. 

♦Spumesco, —, to begin to foam. 

♦ Sterilesco, —, to become barren. 

♦ Stupesco, stupui, s. to become aston 
ished. 

Suesco, su§vi, suetum, s. to become ac- 
customed. 

♦Tabesco, tabui, s. to zoaste away. 
♦TSneresco and -asco, —, to become 
tender. 

♦Tepesco, tepui, s. to grow warm. 
♦Torpesco, torpui, s. to grow torpid. 
♦Tremisco, —, s. to begxn to tremble. 

♦Uvesco, —, to become moist. 

♦ Valesco, —, s. to become strong. 
♦Vanesco, —, S) vanish. ♦evanesco, 

evanui. 

♦Veterasco, veteravi, to grow olcL 

♦ Viresco, virui, s. to grow green. 
♦Vivesco, vixi ? s. to come to life. *rft- 

vlvisco, -vixi. 


§ 174:. Deponent Verbs of the Third Conjugation. 


Apiscor, aptus, to gei. The compounds 
change a intu I in the ffrst root, and 
into e in die third; as, adipiscor, 
Adeptus. So indipiscor. 

F.xpergiscor, experrectus, to awake. 

• Fatiscor, to gape or crack open. The 
compounds change a into e; as, def 6- 
tiscor, -fessus. 

Fruor, frultus or fructus, frulturus, d. 
to enjoy. 

Fungor, functus, r. d. to perform. 

Gradior, gressus, to walk. The com- 
pounas change a into e; as, aggredior, 
aggressus, r. d. Inf. pres. aggredi 
and aggrediri; so, progredi and progre- 
dlri; and pres. ind. egreditur, Plaut. 

♦Irascor, to be angry. 

Labor, lapsus, r. tofaU. 

♦Liquor, to melt, jlow. 

Loquor, locutus, r. d. to speak. 

Mlniscor, (obsolete. ) comminiscor,com¬ 
mentus, p. tu inveni, ♦reminiscor, 
to rem xtnoer. 


Morior, (mori, rarely moriri,) mortuus, 
moriturus, d. to die. So emoriri, Plaut. 
for emori. 

Nanciscor, nactus or nanctus to obtavn. 
Nascor, natus, nasclturus, u. to beboTn. 
Nitor, nixus or nisus, nisurus, to lean 


llviscor, oblitus, d. p. to forget. 
Paciscor, pactus, d. to bargain. Sc 
depaciscor. 

Patior, passus, r. d. to suffer, perpetior 
-pessus. 

From plecto, to twine, come, amplec¬ 
tor, amplexus, d. p. complector, com 
plexus, p. So circumplector. 
Proficiscor, profectus, r. to depart. 
Queror, questus, m. u. d. to cotnplam. 
♦Ringor, to snarL 
Sequor, secutus, r. d. to foltmo. 

Tuor, tutus, to jnvtecL 
♦Vescm, d. to tat. 

Ulciscor, ultus, m. d. p. to ave$ge. 
Utor, usus, r. d. to use. 
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Notb. Deverior, praevertor, rivertor, compounds of verto, are used as depo¬ 
nente in the present and imperfect tcnses; rivemor also, sometimes, in the 
perfect. 


FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


§ 175 . Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form their 
eecond root in iv, and their third in it; as, audio, audivi, au¬ 
ditum. 


The following list contains moet regular verbs of this conjuga- 


Audio, -Ivi or -ii, m. u. r. d. to hear. 
♦Cio, civi, to excite. Cf. cieo, § 168. 
Condio, -Ivi or -ii, to season. 

Custodio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to guard. 
♦Dormio, -Ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to sleep. 
Erudio, -Ivi or -ii. d. to instruet 
Expfedio, -Ivi or -H, d. to disentangle. 
Finio, -Ivi or -U, r, d. to Jinish. 
♦Gestio, -Ivi or -ii, to exuit ; desire. 
Impfedio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to entanyle. 
Insanio, -Ivi or -ii, to be mcid. 

Irretio, -Ivi or ii, to ensnare. 

Lenio, -Ivi or ii. d. to mitigate. 

Mollio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to sofien. 


♦Mugio, -Ivi or -ii, to beUoto. 
Manio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to fortify. 
Mutio, -Ivi, to multer. 

Nutrio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to nourish. 
Partio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Polio, -Ivi, d. to poiish. 

Punio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to punish. 
Redimio, -Ivi, to crown. 

Scio, -Ivi, u. r. to know. 

Servio, -Ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to serve. 
Sopio, -ivi or -ii, to lull asleep. 
Stabilio, -Ivi or -ii, to eslublish. 
Tinnio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to tinkle. 
Vestio, -Ivi or -ii, to dothe. 


§ 170 . The following list contains those ver bs of the fourth con¬ 
jugation which form their second and third roots irregularly, and 
those which want either or both of them. 


Remark. The principal irregularity in verbs of the fourth conjugation 
arises from following the analogy of those verbs of the third conjugation whose 
first root ends in a consonant; as, sepio, sepsi , septum. A few become irregnlar 
by syncope; as, v$nio, veni, ventum. 


Amicio, -ui or -xi, amictum, d. to clothe. 

♦Balbiitio, —, to stammer. 

Bullio, ii, Itum, to bubble. 

♦Caecutio, —, to be dim*iykted. 

♦Cambio, —, to exchanye. 

♦Dementio, —. to be mad. 

Kff utio, —, to babble. 

jk>, Ivi or ii, Itum, r. d. to go. The 
compounds have only ii in the perfect, 
except obeo, praeeo, and subeo, which 
have ivi or ii. All the compounds want 
the supine and' perfect participles, 
except adeo, ambio, Ineo, obeo, prae- 
tfereo, sQbeo, circumeo or circueo 
rfedeo, transeo, and *fveneo, venii 
r. (from venum eo), to be scia. 

Farcio, farsi, fartum or farctum, ts 
eram. The compounds generailp 
change a to e; as, refercio, -fersi, 
-fertum, but con- and ef-, -farcio and 
-fercio. 

Fastidio, -ii, -Itum, d. to loathe. 

♦Fferio, —, d. to * 'ike. 


♦Fferocio, —, to be fierce. 

Fulcio, fulsi, fultum, d. to prop up . 

♦Gannio, —, to yetp, bark. 

♦Glocio, —, to duck as a hen. 

♦Glutio, Ivi, or glutii, to swaUow. 

Grandio, —r, to make great. 

♦Grunnio, grunnii, to grunt. 

Haurio, hausi, rar. haurii, haustum, 
rar. liausitum, hausturus, haus&rus, 
u. d. to draw. 

♦Hinnio, —, to neigh. 

♦Ineptio, —, to trijte. 

♦Lascivio, lascivii, to be wamton. 

♦Ligurio, ligurii, to feed delicatdy. 

♦Lippio, —, r. to be blear-eyed. 

♦Obfedio, obedii. r. to obey. 

Pario is of the third conjugation , but it$ 
compounds are of the fourth, changing 
& to fe; as, fcpferio, fepferui, &pertum, 
r. d. toopen. So operio, d. compferio 
compferi, compertum, rarelu dtp 
compferior, to find out. So rfepferio 
r. d. 
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P&vio, —, p&vltum, to beat. Sarcio, sarsi, sartum, d. to patch. 

♦Prflrio, —, to itch. Sarrio, -!vi o*- -ui, sarritum, d. to vaeed, 

Queo, quivi or quii, quitum, to be able. hoe. 

80 ♦nequeo. *<Sc&.turio, —, to ynsh ovi. 

♦Raucio, —, r. to be hoarse. Sentio, sensi sensum, r. to feel. 

♦Riigio, —, to roar at a Uon. Sepelio, sep^ : livi or -ii, rar. s§p£li, sfc 

Saevio, saevii, itum, r. to rage. pultum, r. d. to Imry. 

♦ Sagio, —. to perceive keenly. Sepio, sepsi, septum, d. to hedge m. 

♦S&fio, s&lui or s&lii ; to leap. The *SinguJtio, - , to sob, hiccup. 
compounds change & »nto I; at, ♦absl- *Sltio, sitii, to thirst. 
lio, —. 80 circumsilio, ♦assilio, -ui. Suffio, -ii, -itum, d. to fumigate. 

80 dissilio, insilio, ♦desilio, -ui or -ii. *Tussio, —, io arngh. 

80 exsilio, rfcsllio, subsilio. *trausll- ♦Vagio, vagii, to cry. 

io, -ui or -Ivi, d. 80 prosilio. Venio, veni, ventum, r. to come. 

Skiio, —, Itum, r. d. to salt. Vincio, vinxi. vinctum, r. d. to bimd. 

Sancio, sanxi, sancitum or sanctum, d. 
to ratify, tanction. 

Note. Desiderative verbs want botli the second and third roots, except 
these three ;—* esurio, — } esuritus, r. to desire to eat; *nupturio, -ivi , to desire 
to marry; ^parturio, -ivi, to be in travail. See $ 187,11. 3. 

§ ITT. Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. 

Assentior, assensus, r. d. p. to assent. Pfcrior, ( obt. iohence pontus.) ex- 
Blandior, blanditus, to JlaUer. pfcrior, expartus, r. d. to try. opp&- 

Largior, largitus, p. to gvoe, bestoto. rior, oppertus or opperltus, a. to 

Mentior, mentitus, r. p. to lie. wait for. 

Metior, mensus or metltus, d. p. to Partior, partitus, d. to divide. 

meature. Potior, pdtttus, r. d. to obtain, enjoy. 

Molior, molitus, d. to strive, toiL In the poets the present indicative and 

Ordior, orsus, d. p. to begin. inmerfect subjunctive are sometimes 

Orior, ortus, orlturus, d. to sjnnng vp. of the thira conjugation. 

Except in the present infinitive , tfiis Sortior, sortitus, r. to cast lots. 
verb seems to be of the third conjuga¬ 
tion. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

§ 1T8. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the com- 
mon foims in some of the parts derived from the first root. 

They are sum , volo, fero , $do, fio , eo, queo, and their compounds. 

8 um and its compounds have alreadv been conjugaied. See $ 158. In the 
conjugation of the rest, the parts which are irregular are fully exhibited, but 
a synopsis only, of the otlier parts is, in general, given. Some parts of vob 
and of its compounds are wanting. 

1. Vo/o is irregular only in the present of tbe indicative and infin¬ 
itive, and in the present and imperfect of the subjunctive. 

Remark. It is made irregular partly by syncope, and partly by a change in 
the vowel of the root. In the present infinitive also and in the imperfect sub¬ 
junctive, afler i was droppea, r following l was changed into l; as, veUn 
'velre) velle; veler em (velrem) vallem. 

Pres. Indic. Pres. bifin. Perf. Indic. 

vel'-le, voF-u-i, to be utili ng, to teish . 
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INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. v6'-15, vis, vult; Perf. vST-u-i 

P. voT-u-mus, vuf-tls, v5'-lunt Plup. vd-lu'-e ram 

Imperf. vd-le'-bam, v6-le'-bas, etc. Fut. perf. v5-lu'-€-r8. 

Fut. vo'-lam, vo'-le8, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres S. v6'-lim, v5'-li8, vS'-lIt; Perf v&-Iu'-6-rim. 

P. vC-li-mus, ve-li'-tls, v* -lint Plup. v6l-u-is'-8em. 
Imperf S. vel'-lem, veP-les, vel'-let; 

P. vel-le-mus, vel-le'-tis, vel-lent. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. vel'-le. Pres. vd'-lens. 

Perf. vol-u-is'-se. 

Notb. Voti and coitis, for vult and vultis, and vtn\ for visne are found in Plau¬ 
tus and other ancieut authors. 

2. Ndlo is compounded of the obsolete ne (for non) and volo. The 
v of odio after ne is dropped, and the vowels (eo) are contracted 
into 6. 

Pres. Tndic. Pres. Tnfin. Perf. Indic. 

uo'-l5, nol'-le, noP-u-I, to be unwilling. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. no'-lo, non'-vis, non'-vult; Perf. n5l'-u-i. 

P. nol-u-mus, non-vul'-tIs, no'-lunt Plup. no-lu'-e-ram. 

Imperf. no-le'-bam, -bas, -b&t, etc. Fut. perf. no-lu'-e-r5. 

Fut. no'-lam, -lea, -let, etc. 

SURIUNCTIVE. 

Pres. S. no'-lim, nd'-lis, no'-l!t; Perf. no-lu'-e-rim. 

P. no-lf-mus, no-lf-tls, no'-lint Plup. nol-u-is -sem. 
Imperf S. nol -lem, nol -les, nol'-let; 

P. nol-le'-mus, nol-le'-tis, nol'-lent. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Present. Future. 

Siny. 2. no -li; Plur. no li-te. Sing. 2. no-li-to, Plur. nol-i- to -te, 

3. no-li'-t3; nd-lun'-t5 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. nol'-le. Pres. no'-lens. 

Perf. n6l-u-is'-se. 

Note. In non-vis, non^vult, etc. of the present, non tak» the place of ne, bui 
n£vu> ard nevoli also oc< ur in Plautus. 
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§ i 7? 

8. Molo is compounded of mdgis and volo. In comp Vsition m&gis 
drops its final syllaole, and vdlo its v. The ' owels (a tT) are then 
contracted into a. 

Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. Indic. 

mal -le, mal -u-i, to pi e/er. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. ma'-18, malvis, ma'-vult; Perf. maT-u-l. 

P. mal / -u-mu8, ma-vuT-tis, ma-lunt. I ! up. ma-lu-e-iwa 

Imperf. m&-le'-bam, -bas, etc. Fut. perf. ma-lu'-e-r5. 

Fui. ma'-lam« -les, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. S. mft'-Iim, mallis, ma'-llt; Perf ma-lu'-e-rim. 

P. ma-li-mus, ma-lf-tia, ma'-lint. Plup. mal-u-is'-sem. 
Imperf. S. mal-lem, mal-les, maT-let; 

P. mal-le -mus, mal-le'-tls, malMert. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. m&T-le. Perf mal-u-is'-se. 

Note. Mavdlo, mavdlunt; m/Mflet; mavelim, mavttU, mav&lit; and mdvellem; 
for Mdfo, malunt, etc., occur in riautus. 

§ 179 . Fero is irrepilar in two respects:— 1 . Its seeond and 
third roots are not derivea from the firet, but from otherwise obsolete 
verbs, vi z. tulo lor tollo, and //an, sup. tlatum, by aphaeresis, latum :— 
2. In the present infinitive active, in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
in certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infinitive 
passive, r is doubled. 

ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indic. fe'-r<$, (to bear.) Pres. Indic. fe'-ror, (to be bome.) 

Pres. Infin. fer-re, Pres. Infin. fer'-ri, 

Perf. Indic, tu -li, Perf. Part. Ia-tus. 

Supine. la-tum. 

INDICATIVE. 

Present. 

S fe'-r5, fers, fert; fe'-W5r, fer'-ris or -re, fer'-tur; 

F fer'-I-mua, fer-tia, fe'-runt. fer-I-mur, fe-rira-i-nl, fe-run'-tui 

Imperf. fe-re'-bam. Imperf. fe-re'-bir. 

Fut. fg'-ram, -res, etc. Fut . fe'-rftr -re'-rfs or -re'-r£, efa 

Perf. tt-ll. Perf. laetus sum or fu'-!. 

Plup. tuTe-ram. Plup. Ia-tus 6 -ram or fu-e-ram. 

Fut. perf. tu'-le-r8 Fut. perf. Ia-tus e-r§ or fu-e-rfi. 
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SUBJUNCTTVE. 


Pres. fie * i arn, -ras. etc. 
Imperf fer-rem, -res, etc. 
Perf. tu'-le-rim. 

Plup. tu-lis'-sem. 


Pres. fe'-rar, -ra-ris or etc 

Imperf. fer-rer, -re-rls, etc. 

Perf. la'-tus sim or fV-e-rim. 

Plup. la'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem. 


IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. S. fer, P. fer'-te. Pres. S. fer-re, P. fe-rira'-I-ni. 
FuL S. fer-1.5, P. fer-to'-te, 

fer'-t5; fe-run'-t5. Fut. S. fer'-tor, /. (fe-rem'-I*nlj 

fer-tor. fe-run'-tor. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. fer'-re. Pres. fer-ri. 

Perf. tu-lis'-se. Perf. la'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se. 

Fut. la-fif-rus es'-se. Fut. la-tiim I'-ri. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. fe'-~ens. Perf. laetus. 

Fut. la-tu'-rus. Fut. fe-ren'-dus. 


GERUND. 
fe-ren'-di, etc. 

SUPINES. 

Former. la'-tum. Latter. la'-tu. 

Notk. In the comic wnters the followine reduplicated forms are found in 
parts deriyed from the seoond root, viz. tttitli, tttuhsti, tetulit , tetulerunt; tetultiro, 
tttutirit; 'etutissem, and intulisse. 

§ 180 . Fio , 4 to become/ is properly a neuter verb of the thinl 
conjugation, having only the parts derived from the first root; but it 
is used also as a passive of facio, from whieh it takes those parts of 
tlu* passive whieh are derived from the third root, together with the 
partieiple in dus. The infinitive present has been changed from the 
regular form fere to heri. 

Pres. Indic. Pres. Infn. Perf. Part. 

fT-5, fY-e-ri, fae'-tus, to be made or to become. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. fi-o, fis, tit; Perf. facetus sum or fu'-i. 

P. fi-mus, fi'-tls, fi-unt. Plup. fac'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-rauL 

Imperf. fi-e'-bam, fi-e'-bas, etc. Fut. perf. foc-tm e'-r5 or fu'-e-r5. 
Fut. fi'-am, fl'-es, etc. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres fi'-am, fi'-as, etc. Perf. fac'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim. 

Imp. fl'-e-rem, -e'-res, etc. Plup. fac'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
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IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. Sing. fi; Plur. fi'-t& 

PARTICIPLES. 

Per/, facetus. 

Fut. f&-ci-en'-du9. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres. fl'-e-ri. 

Per fi facetus es'-sS or fu-is'-«fc. 
Fut . fac'-tum i'-ri. 

SUPINE. 

Latier. fac'-tu. 


Notk. The compounds of fdcio which retain a, have also fio in the passh e; 
as, calefdcio, to warm; passive, cale/io; but those which onange a iuto i forni 
the passive regularly. (Cf. facio in the list, § 172.) Yet confit, defit , and infit, 
cwcur. S*3 $ 183, 12, 13, 14. 


§ 181 . Edo, to eat, is conjugated regularly as a verb of the 
third conjugation; but in the plresent of the indicative, imperative, 
and infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, it has 
also forms simi lar to those of the corresponding tenses of sum :— 
Thus. 


INDICATIVE. 

Present. 

S. S'rd5, e-dis, g'-dlt, 

(or es, est); 

P. ed'-i-mus, ed'-l-tls, e-dunt. 

(or es'-tis), 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Imperfect. 

S. Sd'-6-rem, ed-c-res, 

(or es'-sem, es-ses, 

P. ed-e-re'-mus, ed-e-re'-tls, 

(or es-se -mus, es-se'-tis, 


ed'-e-r£t, 
es'-set); 
ed-e-rent, 
e8'-sent). 


IMPERATIVE. 

Pres , S. e'-de, P. 6d'-i-te, 

(or es*; es'-te). 

Fut. S. ed -i-td, P. ed-l-to -te, e-dun-td. 
(or es'-t5, es-to'-t6). 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres cd'-e-re, (or es'-se). 


PASSIVE. 

Pres. ed'-l-tur, (or es'-tur). 

Imperf. ed-e-re'-tur, (or es-se'-tur). 


Note, (a.) In the present subjunetive, idim, bdxt, etc., are found, for tdam 
I das, etc. 

* ( b .) In the compounds of ido, also, forms resombling those of tum occur 
Ambido has the participles ambent and ambitus ; comtdo lias comesus, comesurus 
and rarely comestus ; and ad&do and exido have adesus and exesu». 
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§182. Eo is irreguiar in the parts which, in other verbs are 
formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive and the 
present infinitive. In these, and in the parts formed from the second 
and third roots, it is a regular verb of the fourth conjugation 

Note. Eo has no first root, and the parts usually derived from tfcat root, 
oonsist, in this verb, of terminations only. 

Pres. Indic. Pres. Injin. Perf. Indic. Perf Part. 
e'-5, f-re, f-tum, to go. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S e'-8, Is, It; Fut. I'-b5, l'-bls, i'-blt, etc. 

P. i'-mus, T-tis, e'-unt Perf. i'-vi, I-vis'-tI, i'-vlt, etc. 

Imperf. S. T-bam, f-bas, i'-bat; Plup. Iv-e-ram, iv'-e-ras, etc. 

P. i-ba-mus, etc. Fut. perf. iv'-e-r5, Iv'-e-rfs, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. e'-am, e'-as, e'-at, etc. Perf. W -g-rim, Iv'-e-rfs, etc. 

Imperf. T-rem, T-res, i'-ret, etc. Plup: I-vis'-sem, I-vis'-se8, etc * 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

Pres. S. I, P. i-te. Pres. I'-rS. 

Fut. 2. I'-t<5, I-to'-te, Perf. i-vis'-se. 

3. i'-t5; e-un'-t5. Fut. !-tu'-rus es'-«& 

PARTICIPLES. . GERUND. 

Pres. i'-ens, (gen. e-um'-tls.) e-un'-dl, 

Fut. I-tu'-rus, a, um. e-un'-do, etc. 

Rkmark 1 . In some of the compounds the forms eam.ies, iet occur, though 
rarely, in the future; as, redeam, redies, abiet, exiet, proaient. Istis , issem, and 
isse , are formed by contraction for ivistis, ivissem, ana ivisse. See § 162, 7. 

Rem. 2 . In the passive volce are found the infinitive fri, and the third per- 
sons singular itur, ibatur , ibltur, itum est, etc.; eatur , iretur , eundum est, eto^ 
which are used impersonally. See § 184, 2, (a.) > 

Rem. 8 . The compounds of *o } including vineo, are conjugated like the sim¬ 
ple verb, but most or them have ii in the petfect rather than ivi. See under eo 
in § 176. Adeo, anteeo, ineo, prcettreo, stibeo, and transeo, being used actively, 
are found in the passive voice. Inietur occurs as a future passive of ineo. 
Ambio is regular, like audio, but has either ambibat or ambiebat. 

Note. Queo, 1 ran, and nequeo, I oannot, are conjugated like eo, butthey 
wa.it tiie imperative mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. 
fhey are sonetimes found in the passive voice, before an innnitive passive. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

§ 183. (1.) Defective verbs are those which are not used 

in certain tenses, numbers, or persons. 

Bimam. There are many verbs whioh are not found in all the tenses, numbers, and 
*• persons, exhibited in the paradigma. Some, not originally defective, are acconnted so, 
hecause they do not occur in the classics uow eztant. Others are in their nature defeo* 
ttve. Thus, the first and second persons of the passive voice must be wanting In mi nj 
flarfes, from the nature of their siguification. 

II 
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(2.^) 1 he followin^ list contains such verbs as are remarkaole foi 
wantinf, many of their par ^:— 


1. Odi, fhate. 

2. Coepi, I have begtm. 
8. M^nJni, / retnember . 

6! biqaam, J Itay ' 


6. Fari, to speak. 

7. Quseso. 1 pray. 

8. Ave, j ludi, or 

9. Salve, )fareioelL 
10. Apage, oeyone. 


11. CSdo, teU, or give mt 

12. Confit, it is done. 

13. Defit, it is wanting. 

14. Infit, he beyins. 

16. Ovat, he rejokcs. 


1. Odi , coepi , and memini are used chiefly in the perfect and in 
tke otlier parts formed from the second root, and are thence calleri 
preteritive vprbs. Odi has also a deponent form in the perfert: - 
Ihv», 


Ind. perf. cP-di or (P-sus sum; plup. od^fe-ram; foi. perf od'-£-ro. 

Subj. perf. 6d'-6-rim s plup. d-ais'-sem. 

Inf. perf. 6-dis'-se; foi. o-sCF-rum es'-se. 

Part. fui. 6-sfP-rus; perf. <P-sus. 

NoteI. Exbshs and perosus, like 6sus, are used actively. Odivit, for 3Jit, 00 
eurs, M. Antou. in Cic. Pkil. 13, 19: and odiendi in Appuleius. 


2 . Ind. perf coe'-pi; plup. ccep'-€-ram; fvi. perf. ccep^-ro. 

Subj. perf. coep / -e-rim; plup. coe-pis^-sem. 

Inf. perf. cce-pis'-se; fui. ccrp-tu-rum es'-se. 

Part. /ut. coep-tu'-rus; perf. coep'-tus. 

Note 2. In Plautus are found a present, coepio , present subjunctive, coepiam, 
and infinitive, cceptre. Before an infinitive passive, co^ttus est , etc., rather than 
coepi, etc., are commonly used. 


8. Ind. perf. memM-ni; plup. mS-min^-ram; fui. perf. mfe-mln^-ro. 

Subj. perf. mfc-mln'-e-rira; plup. mem-I-nis-sem. 

Inf. perf. mem-I-nis^sS. 

Imperat. 2 pers. 8. m£-men'-to; P. raPm-en-tcP-tfi. 

Note 8. Odi and memtni have, in the perfect, the sense of the present, and, 
in the pluperfect and future perfect, the sense of the imperfect an ch fu ture, as, 
fugiet atque oderit. Cic. In this respect. ndvi, I know, the perfect of nosco, to 
fearn, ana consuevi , I am wc»nt, the perfect of consuesco, I accustom myself, agree 
with ddi and memini. 

4. Ind. pres. ai'-o,* aMs, aMt;-,-, aP-unt.* 

- imp. ai-e'-bain. ai-e'-b As, ai-e / -bat; ai-e-ba'-mus, ai-e-ba'-tls, ai-e / -hant 

Subj. pres. -, ai-As, aP-at; -,-, aP-ant. 

Imperat, pres. a'-I. Part. pres. ap-ens. 

Note 4. Ais with ne is contracted to ain ’ like vtden\ &bm'*: for videtne, 
mune. The coniic writers use the imperfect albas, aibat and aibant, which ars 
dissyllabic. 


ft. Ind pres. in'-quam, induis, iiP-qult; in'-qul-mfts, iri -qul-tls, in'-qui-unt. 

- unp -,-, in-qui-e'-bat, and in-qui -bat;-,-,m<quHP bant 

- fui. -, in'-qui-es, in'-qui-et; -,-,-. 

— )>erf -, in-uuis^tl, in-quit ; -,-,-. 

Subj. pres. -, in'-qui-as, in^ui-ftt; -, in-qui-iP-tls, ir/-qui-ant. 

Imperat, in'-que, i^-qul-to. 

o. Ind. pres. -,-, fa'-tur; fui. fa'-b6r,-, fab / -I-thr. 

- perf. fatu# est; plup. fatus fram. 

Imperat. fa'-r§. Part. pres. fans; perf. fa'-tGs; fui. fan'-dGs. 

Infin. pres. fa'-ri or fiP-ri-Or. Gekund. <jen. fair-di; abi. fan'-do. 
Supine, fa'-tu. 


• 1'ronounced a'-yo, a^yunt, etc., wherever the diphthoug ai is followed by a rewi 
9w » 9,1 
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Tnterf dri has the forma interf dtur, inter/ata est, interfdrtj intetfans, and 
interfdtus.—Effari has ejf abor. effabire, effatus est, effato sunt; imperat 
effare; effan, effatus, effanilus, effando; effatu.—Profari occurs ia 
tne foliowing formSj profatur, profamur; prcsfabantur; profarer 
profarentur; profato sumus; profatus fulro; imperat, profato , profdr 
mino; profans, profatus, profandus; profando.—Prdfdri nas profatur, 
prof ata est , prof ata sunt, prof dius and prdfans. 

7. Ihd. pres. quae'-so,-, quaerit; quaesMi-miis,-,-. 

Iu v. pres. quaes'-e-rS. 

8 Imperat, a'-ve, JUve^tS; &-ve'-to. Inf. &-ve'-r8. 

Note. Acere and salvere are often used with jtibeo. 

9 Ind. pres. saK-ve-o; fut. sal-ve'-bl8. Inf. pres. sal-v6'-r6. 

Imperat. sal'-ve, sal-vS^te; sal-ve'-to. 

10. Imperat. &p / -A-gg. So dye with a subject either singular or pluraL 

11. Imperat sing. c6'-do; pl. cetM; h for cSd'-I-t6. Hence cSdodum. 

12. Ind. pres. con'-flt; fut. con-fY-et. 

Subj. pres. con-fi'-&t; imperf con-fI'-S-rSt. Inf. pres. con-fI'-6-iL 

18. Ind. pres. de'-fit; pl. de-fi'-unt; fut. de-fMt. Subj. pres. dS-fY-At. 

Inf. pres. de-fY-6-rI. So ef-f I'-6-ri, and in-ter-f PlauL ; and in-ter* 

Lucr. 

14. Ind. pres. in'-flt; pL in-fY-unt. 

16. Ind. pres. o'-v&t. Subj. pres. 6'-vSt; imperf. o-va^rfet. 

Part. pres. 6 / -vans; perf. o-va'-tii8 ; fut. ov-a-tu'-rii8. Gerund, 6-van'-dL 

Remark 1. Among defective verbs are sometimes, also, included the follow- 
tng:— Fdrem. fdres. etc., f r8, (see § 164, R. 3.) Ausim, ausis, ausit ; ausinL Faao 
and faxim, f axis, faxit ; faximus, fascitis, faxint. Fax em. The form in o is 
an old fature perfect; that in im a perfect, and that in em a pluperfect sub¬ 
junctive. See $ 162, 7, (c.), and 9. 

Rem. 2. In the present tense, the first person singular, /Uro, to be mad, and * 
dor and der, from do, to give. are not usea. So in me imperative aci, ctipe and 
polle, from scio , ctipio , ana polleo, do not occur. 

Rem. 8. A few words, sometimes classed with defectives, are formed by 
contraction from a verb and the coryunction ai; as, sis for st trit, tuAts for st 
vultis, sddes for ai audes (for audies.) 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

§ 184 . (a.) Impersonal verbs are those wbich are used 

only in the third person singular, and do not admit of a pencnal 
subject. 

(6.) The subject of an impersonal verb in the active voice is, for the most 
part, either an infinitive, or an infinitive or subjunctive clause; but in English 
the nauter pronoun, it, commonly stands before the verb, and represents such 
clause; as, me delectat scribere, vt delights me to terite. Sometimes an accusa¬ 
tive depetiding on an impersonal verb takes, in English, the place of a sub¬ 
ject; as, me mistret tui, I pity thee. 

1. Impersonal verbs in the active voice are conjugate** in the sev- 
eral coujugations like delectat, it delights; decet, it becomes; contingi\ 
•t harpens; evenit , it happens; th is:— 
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f«D. Pres 

Imp. 

Fut. 

Per/. 

Plup. 

Fut. perf. 

Ia Qmj. 

delectat, 

delectabat, 

delectabit, 

delectavit, 

delectaverat, 

delectaverit. 

2 d Oonj. 

decet, 

decebat, 

decebit, 

decuit, 

decuerat, 

decuerit. 

8 d Conj. 

contingit, 

contingebat, 

continget, 

contigit, 

contigerat, 

contigerit 

ith Oonj. 

ivSnit 

jvenieoai, 

aveniet, 

evenit, 

evenerat 

evenerit 

Sub. Pres. 

Imp. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

delectet, 

delectaret, 

delectaverit, 

delectavisset. 

deceat, 

deceret, 

decuerit, 

decuisset 

contingat, 

contingeret, 

contigerit, 

contigisset 

eveniat, 

eveniret, 

evenerit^ 

evenisset. 

Ijif. Pres. 

Perf. 

delectare, 

delectavisse. 

decere, 

decuisse. 

contingere, 

contigisse. 

evenire, 

evenisse. 


2. (a.) Most neuter and many active verbs may be used imperson • 
ally in the passive voice, by cbanging the personal subject of the ac¬ 
tive voice into an ablative witL the preposition a or ab ; as, 

Illi pugnant ; or pugnatur ab illis , they fight Illi quaerunt , or quaeritur ab 
tZZis, they ask. Cf. § 141, Rem. 2. 


(b.) In the passive form, the subject in English is, commonly, either 
the agent , expressed or undcrstood, or an abstract noun formed from 
the verb; as, 

Pugnatum est , we, they, etc. fought; or, the battle was fought. Concurritur, 
the people run together; or, there is a concourse. 

(c.) Sometimes the English subject in the passive form is, in Latin, an ob 
lique case dependent on tne verb; as, Javetur tibi , thou art favored. 

The foilowing are the fornis of impersonal verbs in the several conjugationi 
of the passive voice:— 

Indicative Mood. 


Pres. 

Imp. 

Fui. 

Per/, 

Plup. 

Fut.p. 


Pres 

Imp. 

Perf. 


Plup. 


Pres. 

Perl 

Fut. 


pugnatur, 

favetur, 

curritur, 


venitur, 


pugnabatur, 

favebatur, 

currebatur, 


veniebatur, 


pugnabitur, 

favebitur, 

curretur, 


venietur, 


pugnatum est or 

fautum est or 

cursura est 

or 

ventum est 

c* 

luit, 

fuit, 

fuit, 


fuit, 


pugnatum erat or 

fautum erat or 

cursum erat 

or 

ventum ?rat 

'V 

rafcrat, 

fuerat, 

fuerat, 


fuerat, 


pugnatum erit or 

fautum erit or 

cursum erit 

or 

ventum erit 

or 

fuerit 

fuerit. 

fuerit. 


fuerit. 



Subjunctive 

Mood. 




pugnetur. 

faveatur, 

curratur, 


veniatur, 


pugnaretur, 

faveretur, 

curreretur, 


veniretur 


pugnatum sit or 

fautum sit or 

cursum sit 

or 

ventum sit 

or 

fuerit, 

fuerit, 

fuerit, 


fuerit, 


pugnatum esset or 

fautum esset or 

cursum esset 

or 

ventum esset or 

roisset 

fuisset. 

fuisset. 


fuisset. 



Inpinitive Mood. 




pugnari 

faveri, 

curri, 


veniri, 


pugnatum esse or 

fautum esse or 

cursum es* 3 

or 

ventum esse 

or 

ruisse, 

fuisss, 

fuisse, 


fuisse, 


pugnatum iri. 

fcutun iri. 

cursum iri. 


ventum iri 
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3. Li like manner, in the periphrastic conjugation, the neuter gen 
der of the participle in dus, both of active and neuter verbs, is used 
impersonally with est, etc., and the dative of the person; as, mihi 
scribendum fuit , I have been obliged to write; moriendum est omnibus, 
ali must die. See § 162, 15, R. 5. 

Remark 1. Grammarians usually reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, aU 
of which are of the second conjugation, viz. decet, libet, licet, liquet, misSret, 

n tet, pia et, pcenitet, pudet, and taedet. (See $ 169.) Four of tnese, decet, Ubet, 
, and Uquet occur also in the third person plural, but without persona! sub' 
jects. There seems, however, to be no good reason for distin^uishing the 
verbs above enumerated from other impersonal verbs. The following are sucb 
other verbs as are most commonly usea impersonally:— 


(a.) In the first conjugation:— 

Constat, it is evident Vacat, tkere is leisure. 
Jhvat, it deUghts. Certatur, there is a con- 

Prsestatj it is better. tention. 

Restat, 1 1 remains. Peccatur, a fault is com~ 

Stat, it is resolved. mitted. 

(5.) In the second conjugation:— 

Apparet, it appears. Perttnet ; it pertains. 
Attinet, it betongs to . Placet, it pleases. 

Displicet, it displeases. Fletur, we, etc. toeep, or, 
Dolet, it grieves. there is weeping. 

Miseretur, it distresses. Nocetur, injury is m- 

P&tet/it is plain. Jlicttd. 

(c.) In the third conjugation :— 

Accidit, it happens. Miserescit, it distresses. 

Condflcit, it ts usefut Sufficit, it mffices. 
Contingit, it happens . Creditur, it is beUeved. 

Fallit, or ) it escapes me ; Curritur, pecple run. 
Fligit me, J Idonotlmow. 

(d.) In the fourth conjugation:— 

ConvSnitj it is agreed Expedit, it is expedient 
upon; tt is Jit Dormitur, we, they, etc. 

Evfenit, it happens, sleep. 

(e.) Among irregular verbs:— 

Fit, it happens. Proterit me, it is un- 

Intferest, tt concerne. hnoum to me. 

Obest, it is hurtfut Prodest, it avaUs. 


Pugnatur, a battle is 
foughL 

Statur, they stand Jirm. 


Persuadetur, he. they, etc. 

are persuadeo. 
Peitsesum est, he. they, 
etc. are disgustea with. 
Siletur, sUence is rnain- 
tained. 


Desinitur, there is an end. 
Scribitur, it is written. 
Vivitur, we, etc. Uve. 


Scitur, it i s hnoum. 

Itur, they, etc. go. 
Venitur, they, etc. cense. 


Refert, it concerne. 
S&bit, it occurs. 
Supfcrest, it remains. 


(/.) To these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or thf 
operatione of nature. The subject of these may be JupUer, deus, or mtftitu, 
which are sometimes expressed. Of this kind are the following:— 


Fulget, ) 

Fulghrat, > it Ughtens. 
Fulminat, ) 

Gelat, it jreezes. 
Grandinat ithads. 


Lapidat, it rcdns dones. 

Ningit, it snows. 

Pluit, it rains. 


Tonat, it thunders. 
Vesperascit, ) ecemng 
Advesperascit. > ap- 
Invesperascit, ) proaches. 


Lapiiat, ningit , and phdt are also use<f impersonally in the passive v«ioe. 


18* 
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Rkm. 2. Imperuonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the sub- 
jul ctive in its stead; as, delectet , let it delight In the passive voice, theii 
perfect parti: iples are used only in the neuter. 

Rem. 8. Most of the impersonal verbs vant participles, gcrunds, and su¬ 
pines; but pcenltet has a present participle, futures in rus and dus y and the ge- 
rund. Pudet and piget have also the gerund and future passive participle. 

Rem. 4. Most of the above verbs are also used personally, but frequently in 
a somewhat different sense; as, ut Tibiris inter eos et pons inter esset, so thut 
the Tiber and bridge were between them. 


REDUNDANT VERBS. 


§ 185 . Redundant verbs are those which have different 
fornis to express the same meaning. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination; as, fabrico and fabricor, 
to frame ;—m conjugation; as, lavo , -are, and lavo , -ere, to wash;— 
or in certain tenses; as, odi and osus sum, I hate. 

1. The following deponent verbs, besides their passive form, have 
- an active form in o, of the same meaning, but which is, in general, 
rarely used. A few, however, which are marked r., occur more rare- 
ly than the corresponding forma in o. 


Abominor, to abhor. 
Adulor, to Jlatter. 
Altercor, to dispute. 
Amplexor, to embrace. 
Arbitror, to suppose. 
Argutor, to prate. 
Assentior, to assent. 
Aucupor, to hunt after. 
Auguror, toforetell. 
Aurigor, to arive a charioL 
Auspicor, to take the au¬ 
spices. 

Cachinnor, r. to laugh 
aloud. 

Comitor, to accompany. 
Commentor, to deliberate. 
Convivor, tofeast together. 
Cunctor, (cont.), to delay. 
Dignor, to deem worthy. 
Depascor, to feed upon. 
Elucubror, to elaborate. 


Fabricor, to frame. 
Feneror, to lend on in- 
terest. 

Fluctuor, to fluctuate. 
Frustror, to aisappoint. 
Fruticor, to sprout. 
Impertior, r. to impart 
Jurgor, to quarret. 
Lacrimor, r. to weep. 
Ludificor, to ridicule. 
Luxurior, r, to be rank. 
Medicor, to hecd. 

Mereor, to deserve. 

Metor, to measure. 
Misereor, to commiserate. 
ModSror, to moderate. 
Muneror, r. to bestino. 
Nictor, r. to vnnk. 
Nutrior, r. to nourish. 
Obsonor, to cater. 

Opinor, to suppese. 


Oscitor, to gape. 
Pacificor, r. to make a 
peace. 

Palpor, to caress. 

Partior, to divide. 
Populor, to lay waste. 
Punior, to punish. 
Ruminor, to ruminate. 
Sciscitor, to inquire. 
Sortior, to cast lots. 
Stabulor, to stable. 

Tueor, to defend. 
Tumultuor, to be in con- 
fusion. 

Tutor, to defend. 

Utor, to use. 

Urinor, to dive. 

Velificor, to set sati. 
Veneror, to reverence. 
Vociferor, to bawL 


2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation:— 


Boo, -ftre, 

Boo, -Cre, r. j 
Bullo, -ftre, 

Bullio, -Ire, j 
Cieo, -6re, 

Cio, -Ire, r. ' 

Denso, " &lre ^ J to thicken. 


to roar. 
to boti. 


[ to excite. 


Deuseo, -ere, 

Ferveo, -ere, j 
Fervo, -ere, 

Fodio, -ere. / . 
F6dio, -Ire, r. j dig ' 


| to boti. 


Fulgeo, -ere, 

Fulgo, -ere, r. 

L&vo, -§re, i 
Levo, -ere, r.; 

Lino, -ere, 

Linio, -ire, r. . 

Nicto, -are, \ ’ • , 

Nicto, -l-re, j Wlnk - 
Salo, -ere, ' 

Salio, -Ire, ^ 

Scateo, -ere, 

Sc&to, -6re, r. 


to shine. 
| to wash. 

| to anoint. 


to sati. 

toabound. 


to sound. 


to creak. 


Sono, -are, j 
S6no, -ere, j 
Strideo, -ere, j 
Strido, -ere, 

' Tergeo, -ere, j 
Tergo, -ere, j 

Those marked r. are rare 
ly usti. 


owtpe. 
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M&rwr, frior , and pdtior, also, are redundant in conjugation in certam parte 
Bee in lists $$ 174 and 177. 

§ 186 . 1 . Sorne verbs are spelled alike, or nearly alike, but 

differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or signification, or ia 
two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following:— 


Abdico, -&re, to abdicate. 
Abdico, -fere, to refuse. 
Accido, -fere, to fau upon. 
Accido, -fere, to cui down. 
Addo, -fere, td add. 

Adeo, -Ire, to go to. 
Aggfero, -are, to heap up. 
Aggfero, -fere, toheapupon. 
Allego, -ire, to depute. 
Allfego, -fere, to choose. 
Appello, -are, to call. 
Appello, -fere, to drive to. 
Cado, -fere, to faU. 

Caedo, -fere, to cuL 
Cedo, -fere, to yield. 

Caleo, -ere, to be hot. 
Calleo, -ere, to be hard. 
Cino, -fere, to sing. 
Caneo, -fere, to be gray. 
Careo, - jre, to vmnt. 

Caro, -fere, to card %oooL 
Cfelo, -are, to conceaL 
Caelo, -are, to carve. 
Censeo, -ere, to think. 
Sentio, -Ire, to feel. 
Claudo, -fere, to shut. 
Claudo, -fere, to be lame. 
Colligo, -are, to bind tc- 
gemer. 

Colligo, -fere, to collect. 
Colo, -are, to strain. 

Colo, -fere, to cultivate. 
Compello, are, to accost. 
Compello, -fere, to force. 
Concido, -fere, to cut to 
pieces. 

Concido, -fere, to falL 
Conticendo, -fere, to em- 
barlc. 

Conscindo, -fere, to tear 
to pieces. 

Consterno, -are, to terrify. 
Consterno, -fere, to strew 
over. 

Decido, -fere, to fcdl deum. 
Decido, -fere, to cut off. 
Decipio, -fere, to deceive. 
Desipio, -fere, to dote. 
Deligo, -are, to tie up. 
Deligo, - fere, to choose 
Diligo, -fere, to love. 

Dico, -fere, to say. 

D! 20, -ai d, to dedicate. 


®do, -fere, to eat. 

Edo, -fere, to publish. 
Educo, -are, to educate. 
Educo, -fere, to draw out. 
Eff fero, -are, to make wild. 
Eff fero, -re, to carri/ out. 
Excido, -fere, to fatt cui. 
Excido, -ere, to cut off. 
Ferio, -Ire, to strike. 

Fero, -re, to bear. 

Ferior,-ari, to keep holiday. 
Frigeo, -ere, to be cold. 
Frigo, -fere, to fry. 

Fugo, -are, to pulto jligkl. 
Fugio,-fere, to fly. 

Fundo, -are, to found. 
Fundo, -fere, to pour out. 
Incido, -fere, to fcdl into. 
Incido, fere, to cut into. 
Indico, -are, to show. 
Indico, fere, to proclaim. 
Inficio, -fere, to stain. 
Infitior, -ari, to deny. 
Intercido, -fere, tohappen. 
Intercido, -fere, to ctd 
aswnder. 

Jaceo, -ere, to lie. 

Jacio, -fere, to threw. 
Labo, -are, to totter. 
Labor, -i, to glide. 

Lacto, -are, to suckle. 
Lacto, -are, to deceive. 
Lego, -are, to depute. 
Lfego, -fere, to read. 

Liceo, -ere, to be lawfuL 
Liceor, -feri, to bid for. 
Liquo, -are, to meli. 
Liqueo, -fere, to be mani- 
fest. 

Liquor, -i, to meli. 

Mano, -are, to flow. 
Maneo, -fere, to stay. 
Mando, -are, to command. 
Mando, -fere, to eat. 

Mfeto, -fere, to reap. 

Metor, -ari, to measure. 
Mfetior, -Iri, to measure. 
Metuo, -fere, to fear. 
Misferor, -ari, to pity. 
Misereor, -eri, to pity. 
Moror, -ari, to delay. 
Morior, -i, to die. 

Niteo, -fere, to glitter. 


Nitor, -i, to strive. 

Obsfero, -Sre, to loclc up 
Obsfero, -fere, to sow. 
Occido, -fere, to fatt. 
Occido, -fere, to %ilL 
Opferio, -Ire, to cover. 
Opferor, -ari, to worlc. 
Oppferior, -Iri, towaii for 
Pando, -are, to bend. 
Pando, -fere, to extend. 
Paro, -are, to prepare. 
Pareo, -ere, to appear. 
Pario, -fere, to brtng forth. 
Pario, -are, to balance. 
Pendeo, -fere, to hana. 
Pendo, -fere, to t oeigh. 
Percolo, -are, to JUter. 
Percolo, -fere, to adom. 
Permaneo, -fere, to re- 
main. 

Permano, -8re, to fio* 
through. 

Prsedlco, -fere, to publish. 
Praedico, -fere, to fcreteU. 
Prodo, -fere, to betray. 
Prodeo, -Ire, to come forth. 
Recedo, -fere, to retere. 
Recido, -fere, to fall back 
Recido, -fere, to cut off. 
Reddo, -fere, to restare. 
Rfedeo, -Ire, to retum. 
Reffero, -re, to bring back 
Referio, -Ire, to strike back 
Relego, -are, to remove. 
Relego, -fere, to read over 
Sedo, -are, to allay. 
Sfedeo, -ere, to sit. 

Sido, -fere, to sink. 

Sfero, -fere, to sow. 

Sfero, -fere, to entwine. 
Succido, -fere, to /a# m* 
der. 

Succido, -fere, to doum. 
Vado, -fere ? to 
Vador, -ari, to Wmf ovef 
by bail. 

Veneo, -Ire, to be sdld. 
Vfenio, -Ire, to come. 
Venor, -ari, to Zi«n<. 
Vincio, -Ire, to Wncf. 
Vinco, -ere, to conquer. 
Volo, -are, to jfy. 

Volo, velle, to be urilhng. 
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2. Different ver js have sometimes the samc perfevt; fts, 

Aceo, acui, to be sour. Fulcio, fulsi, to prop. Paveo, pavi, io ftar. 

Acuo, acui, to sharpen. Luceo, luxi, to mine . Pasco, pAvi, tofeed. 

Cresco, crevi, to gr&j. Lugeo, luxi, to mourn. Pendeo, p^penoi, tohana 

Cerno, crevi, to aeens. Mnlceo, mulsi, to soothe. Pendo, pfcpendi, to loeigh 

Fulgeo, fulsi, to shiw. Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk. 

To these add some of tlie compounds of sto and sisto. 

8. Different verbs ha ve sometimes, also, the same supine or perfeci 
participle; as, 

Frico, frictum, to rvb. Pango, pactum, to drive Patior, passus, to suffer. 

Frigo, frictum, to roast. in. Tfcneo, tentum, to hold. 

Maneo, mansum, to re- Paciscor, pactus, to bar- Tendo, tentum, tostretek. 

main. gain. Verro, versum, U- brush. 

Mando, mansum, tocheto. Pando, passum, toextend. Verto, versum, ta tum. 


DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

§ 187 . Verbs are derived either from nouns, from adjeo 
tives, or from other verbs. 

L Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are called denomina • 
tives. 

1. (a.) Active denominatives are generally of the first conjuga- 
don; those which are neuter, of the second. They are usually formed 
by adding respectively o and eo to the root; as, 

From Nouns. 

Actives. Neuters. 

Armo, to arm, (arma.) Floreo, to bloom , (flos.) 

Fraudo, to defraud, (fraus.) Frondeo, to produce leaves , (frons.) 

Nomino, to name , (nomen.) Luceo, to shtne , (lux.) 

Numero, to number, (num&rus.) Vireo, to Jlourtsh, (vis.) 

From Adjectives. 

Albo, to whiten, (albus.) Albeo, to be white, (albus.) 

Celebro, to frequent , (celeber.) Calveo, to be bald , (calvus.) 

Libfiro, to free , (liber.) Flaveo, to be yelimo, (flavus.) 

(5.) Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriva¬ 
tive; as, 

Coacervo, to heap together , (acervus.) Exstirpo, to extirpate, (stirps.) 

Excavo, tc excavate , (c&vus.) Illaqueo, to insnare , (laqueus.) 

2. Many deponents of the first conjugation, derived from nouns, express 
the exercise ot the character, office, etc., denoted by the primitive; as, archi¬ 
tector, to build; comitor, to accompany; f Uror , to steal; from architectus, 
cdmes, and fur. 

8. Suth as denote resemblance or imitation are called imitatives; as, corni¬ 
cor, to imitate a crow, from cornix; Graecor, to imitate the Greeks. Some of 
ftiese end in isso ; as, patrisso, to imitate a father. 

IL Verbs derived from other verbs are either frequentativss, m 
cqAives, (h^uier'tives, diminutives , or intensives. 
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1. Frequentatives express a repetition, or an increase of the action 
expressed by the primitive. 

(a.) They are ali of the first conjugation, and are formed by adding 

to the third root; as, domo, (domit-) domito, So adjuvo, adjuto , 
dico, dicto; gero, gesto. In verbs of the first conjugation, at of the 
root is often changed into It ; as, clamo , to cry, (clamat-) clamito , to 
ory frequently. 

( b .) A few frequentatives are formed by adding Ito to the first 
root of the primitive; as, ago ( ag-) agito. So lateo, latito ; nosco , 
noscito ; qucero, qucerlto. 

(c.) Frequentatives, from primitives of the second, third, and fourth conju¬ 
gatione, sometimes serve ngain as primitives, from which new frequentatives 
are formed; as, dico, dicto, dictito; curro, curso, cursito; v&nio, vento, ventito. 
Sometimes the second or iutermediate form is not in use. 

( d .) Some frequentatives are deponent; as, minitor, from minor ( mlnaL)\ 
versor, from verto (vers-). So amplexor, sector, Idquitor, from amplector, stquor, 
and lOquor. 

[e.) When verb9 of this class express simply an increase of the action de- 
noted by the primitive, they are, by some grammarians, called intemives. 

2. Inceptives, or inchoatives mark the beginning of the action or 
state expressed by the primitive. 

(a.) They all end in sco, and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel, which, in 
the third conjugation, is i; as, caleo , to be hot; cdlesco , to grow hot 

So Vibo, (are), labasco: ingbno, ( &re), ingimisco; obdormio, (ire ), obdormisco. 
Bisco is contracted for hiasco , from hio, (are). 

(b.) Most inceptives are formed from verbs of the second conjugation. 

(c.) Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives by adding asco 
or esco to the root; as, pu&rasco, from puer; j&ven&sco, from juvenis. 

Note. Inceptives are all neuter, and of the third conjugation. See § 178. 

Some verbs in sco, which are not inceptives, are active; as, disco, posco. 

8. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted by the 
primitive. 

(a.) They are formed from the third root, by adding urio; as, 
cano , to sup, (canat,) canaturio, to desire to sup. 

(b.) Desideratives are all of the fourth conjugation. See $ 176, Note. 

(c.) Verbs in urio, having u long, are not desideratives; as, prurio, Ugurio. 

4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are formed 
Dy adding Ulo to the root of the primitive; as, conscribillo , to scribble, 
from conscribo. 

They are few in nnmber, and are all of the first conjugation. 

5. Intensives denote eager ac:ion. They are usualhr formed by 
adding so, esso , or isso to the root of the primitive; as, facesso , to act 
earnestly—from facio. 

So cdpesso, incesso, from capio and incedo. Concupisco, to desire greatly, though 
In form an inceptive, Is, in its signification, an intensive. 

Note. Veros of all hese classes have sometimes simply the meaningof theii 
primitives. 
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COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 

§188. Verbs are compounded variously:— 

1. Of a noun and a verb; as, c&ftfico, bellig&ro, lucri fdcio. See $ 108, B. 1. 

3. Of an adjective and e verb; as, amplifico, multiplico. 

8. Of two verbs; as, caUfdcio , madif acio, pattfdcto. 

Rem. In verbs of this class, the first part, which is a verb of the second ooo- 
/l-gation, loses its final o; the second part is always the verb fdcio. 

4. Of an adverb and a verb; as, bZn&fdcio, mdledico, sdtdgo, ndlo , negUgo. 

6. Of a preposition and a verb; as, adduco, excdlo , prbao, subrepo , aucem(\ 
tijungo. 

6. Of a preposition and a noun, as, pernocto, irretio. 

§189. In composition with particles, the vowels a and e and 
the diphthong oe in the radical syllaole of the simple verb are often 
changed in the compound. 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e :— 

Arceo, Carpo, Farcio, Jacto, P&rio, Patro, Spargo, 

Candeo, Damno, F&tiscor, Lacto, Partio, Sacro. Tracta 

Capto, Fallo, Gradior, Mando, Patior, Scando, 

Exo. A is retained in amando, praemando, desacro, and retracto; praedamno, 
and pertracto sometimes also occur. A is also changed into e in occento from 
canto , and anhelo from halo; comperco also is found. 

2. The following, in the first root, change d and e into K; vi*. 

&go, c&do, £geo, £mo, frango, pango, prfcmo, rfcgo, s£deo, sp&cio, tango. 

8. These change d and e, in the first and second roots, into i; vi*. 

s&lio, to leap, s&pio, t&ceo, and teneo. 

4. These change d into f, and ce into i, in all the roots; viz. 

h&beo, l&cio, l&teo, pl&ceo, statuo; caedo, laedo, and quaero. 

5. The following change d, in the first root, into f, and in the third 
root into e; viz. 

c&no» c&pio, fateor, jacio, r&pio, and Apiscor. 

Exc. (o.) A is retained in circumdgo, perdgo, satdgo ; anttikdbeo, posthdbeo , 
depango, r&pango, complaceo, and perpldceo. Occdno and ricano also sometimes 
occur. E is retained in coimo, circumsedeo, and supersedeo. Antbcdpio and an- 
Ucipo are both used; so also aro superjacio and sdpeijicio. 

(b.) Cbao and dego are formed, by contractiori, from con, de, and dgo; demo , 
pr&mo ana sumo, from de, pro, sub, and imo; praebeo, and perhaps debeo, from 
prae, de, and habeo; pergo and surgo, from per, sub, and rego. 

Note 1. Fdcio, compounded with a prepositicn, changes d into f in the first 
rootj and into e in the third; as, afficto, affeci, affectum. Some coirpounds of 
fdcio with nouns and adjectives, cnange d into i, and also drop i before o. and 
are of the first conjugation; as, significo, laetifico, magnifico. Spicio rcrms 
some compounds in the same manner; as, conspicor and suspicor. 

Note 2. IAgo , compounded with con, de, di, e, inter, nec, and se, changes i 
into i, in the nrst root; as, colligo, negligo, etc.; out with ad, prae, per, re, sub , 
and trans, it retains & ,* as, alligo. 

Note 8. Calco and salto, in composition, change a into u; as, inculco, insultu. 
Plaudo changes au into 6; as, explodo; except applaudo. Audio changes am 
nto e in obeako Cauto, claudo , and quatio, drop a • as, accuso , recludo, perdUao 
Mro changes 8 into i in dejh o and pejiro, but dejuro, also, is in use. 
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Notb 4. In the compound* of caveo, m&neo , and trdA^. & reraaius unthanged, 
and sc also does ce in the conipounds of haereo. 

Note 5. The simple verbs with which the following are com 
pounded are not used:— 

Defendo, ImpSdio, Confilto, Instigo, Connlveo, 

Offendo, Imbuo, RSfuto, Impleo, Percello, 

ExpSrior, Compello, (-are,) Ingruo, Compleo, Induo, and some 
Expedio, Appello, (-are,) Congruo, RAnideo, Exuo, othera. 

For th i jhanges produced in prepositions by composition with verbs see 
s 196. 

PARTICLES. 

§ 190 . 1. Particles are those parts of speech whicL are 

» either declined nor conjugated. They are divided into four 
classes— adverbs , prepositions , conjunctions , and interjectione. 

Notb. A word may sometimes belong to two or more of thesd classes, ao- 
eording to ita connection. 

ADVERBS. 

2. An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the mean- 
ing of a verb, an adjective, or anotlier adverb; as, 

BSne e/ sapienter dixit, he spoke tbell and wisely; C&nis egregie fidelis, a ra- 
markably faithful dog; Nimis valde laudare , to praise too much. Compare 
4 277, R. 1. 

3. Adverbs, in regard to their signification , are divided into va- 
rious classes ; as, adverbs of place, time , manner , etc., and some be¬ 
long to either class according to their connection. 

4. In regard to their etymology, adverbs are either primitive or 
derivative . 

Remark. Among primitive adverbs are here classed not only such as can- 
not be traced to any more remote root, but also ali which are not inclided in 
the rogular classes of derivative adverbs hereafter mentioned. 

PRIMITIVE ADVERBS. 

§ 191 . The primitive adverbs are few in number, when com¬ 
pare! with the derivatives, and most of them are contained in the 
I jllowing lists marked I, II, and III 

I. Adverbs of Place and Order. 

&deo, so far } as far. AUchbi, somewhere. Aliquoversum, totoard 

Adhuc, to this pmce. . Alicunde, from tome some place. 
adversfts, 1 opposite , place. Aliunde, from amther 

adversum, Soveragainst, alio, to another place. place. 

exadversus,—um, ) toward. Aliqua, in some tcay. circa, ) , 

Alia, by amther i oay. Aliorsum, Unoardamth- circum, J armiuL 

Alias, tn another place. er pbice. circiter, on every side. 

Alibi, elsetokere. Aliquo, to some place, circumcirca Ularound. 
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citra, on t,i$ sids 
citro, hither. 
contra, orer againsL 
coram, before. 
dehinc, herueforth. 
deinceps, suceessivelf. 
deinde, after that. 
d£plqu£, JinaUy. 
denuo, again. 
deorsum, doumward. 
dextrorsum, toward Ou 
right. 

efi, that way. 
eadem, the mine way. 
eo, to that place , thither. 
eodem, to the mine place. 
exinde, after that. 
extra, without. 
extrinsecus,/rom withouL 
f oras, out ofdsors. 
f oris, without. 
hac, (his way. 
hactenus, thus far. 
hic, here. 
hinc, hence. 
huc, hither. 
hucusque, thus far. 
horsum, hitherward. 

Ibi, (here. 

Ibidem, in the same place. 
illae, that way. 
illic, (here. 
illinc, thence. 
illo, thither. 
illorsum, (hitherward. 
illuc, thither. 
inde, thence. 

indidem, from the same 
place. 


infra, bekr.s, beneath. 
Inibi, in thai place. 
intrinsecus, from within 
intra, intro, ji 
introrsum, > within. 
inttis, J 
istac, that way. 
istic, there. 
istinc, thence. 
isto, isttic, thither. 
juxta, near, alike. 
nectibi, lest any where. 
neutro, to neither side. 
neutrubi, to neither place , 
to neither side. 
nullibi, j mwiere _ 
nusquam, j 
pgnlttis, within. 
pone, post, behind , back. 
porro, onward. 
proctil, far. 
prope, propter, near. 
prorsum, forward. 
protinus, onioard. 
qua? in which wayf. 
quaqua, j what way 

quacumque, J soever. 
quaque, wheresotver. 

quo? whithert 
quousqnC, j boW f ar ' 

quoquo, l whither - 


quocumque, j soever. 
quoquoversus, toward 
every side. 


quorsum? whith&.ward? 
quiiUb^t, } t°evtry plaee. 

rursum l j back ' 
slcftbi, i f any where. 
sicunde, if from any place 
sinistrorsum, toward thi 
lefl. 

subter, beneath. 
stiper, supra, above , on tcp. 
sursum, vpward. 
tum. then, in the nent 
place. 

tibi? where? 
tibicumque, 1 wherertr , 
tibiubi, j wheresoever. 

Sblqut’1 

ablV \<*eryw)wr* 

ultra, ultro, beyond. 
unde? whemtf 

undelibet,) r 

un.ltvls, 

Ull.IlquC, f 
undeunde, j whence- 
undecumqne, ) soever. 
uspiam, | somewhere , 
usquam, j any where. 
usque, au the way. 
usquequaque, in ali ways. 
utrimqncj on both sides. 
utro ? whah way ? 
utrobl ? in ichien pinee ? 
utrbblquc, in both places. 
utroque, to both sides. 
utvoquevcrsum, toward 
both sides. 


Remark 1. (a.) The interrogative adverbs of place, ubi t where? uwU ! 
whence? qudt whither? and qua? in what way? nave relation to other ad 
verbs formed in a similar manner, thus constituting a svstem of adcerbial cor- 
relatwes similar to that of the pronominal adjectives. £ee \ 139, 6, (8.) 

{b.) As in the case of the pronominal correlatives, the 'interrogative and 
relative forms are alike, beginning with u or <pi. The demonstratives are formed 
from is, which is strengthened bv dem, and the indefinite from aliquis. The 
general relatives and the general iiulef nites or unicersah , like those of the pro¬ 
nominal adjectives, are made, the former by doubling the simple relatives of 
by appending to them the termination cutnque, ‘soever,’ and the latter by ad- 
flmg qui, vis, or llblt. Thus : 


Interrog. 

Demonstr. 

Relat. 

Gen. Relat. 

Indefn. 

Gen. Inde 

tibi? 

Ibi, 

Ibidem, 

tibi, 

tibiubi, 

tiblcumquP, 

tillctibi, 

ublqufe, 

ubivis, 

tiblllbfit. 

nndti? 

. ind£, 
indidem, 

undS, 

undeunde, 

undecumqufc, 

tillcundfc, 

undlquS, 

undevls, 

undfllbet, 

qn6? 

co, 

eodem. 

qno, 

quoquo, 

quocumque, 

aliquo, 

quovis, 

quolibet, 

qnfc? 

e&, 

e&dem. 

quA 

quaqua, 

quacumaufe. 

illlqua. 

quavis. 

euallb6t 
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(c.) To those answering .0 ubi 1 may be added dlibi, nullibi , and Inibi, th« 
l&tter being a strengthened fonn of Ibi. In like raanner dliwuM, utrimqut, in- 
Irins&c&s, and extrins&cus may be added to those answering to undtt and alio to 
those answering to quo f So also to utro t answer utroque and neutro. 

( 1 d.) The demonstratives ibi, inde, and ed are used only in reference to rela- 
ti sre sentenees which precede; but more definite demonstratives are formed 
fiorn the pronomis hic, isti, and ille, answering in like manner to ubi 9 unde i 
and quot These together witli the preceding correlatives are, in the following 
table, arranged respectively under their several interrogatives ubit tuhHf qudl 
futi t and quorsum ?—Thus : 


ubi? 

unde V 

quo? 

qua? 

quorsum? 

blc, 

hinc, 

nue, 

hac, 

horsum, 

istic, 

istinc, 

istuc, 

istac, 

istorsum, 

illic, 

illinc, 

illuc, 

illae, 

illorsura, 

Ibi, 

Ibidem, 

indfr, 

eo, 

ea, 

9 

indidem, 

eodem, 

eadem, 

1 

alibi, 

aliunde, 

alio, 

aliti, 

aliorsum, 

allcttbi. 

ailcundfr. 

aliquo. 

aliqua. 

aliquoversum. 


(c.) Uic, hinc, huc, refer to the place of the speaker; istic, istinc, istuc, to the 
place of tlie second person or person addressed; and illic, illinc, illuc, to tliat of 
tlie third person or the person or thing spoken of. Cf. § 207, R. 23, (a.) and {d.) 

(f.) The interrogative adverbs ubi, und£, qud, oua , etc. are often used with- 
out a question, simply as adverbs of place; as, In eam partem ituros , atque Ibi 
fut&ros Helvetios , Obfeos Qesar constituisset. 

((f.) In consequence of a transfer of their meaning, some of the adverbs of 
place, as, hic, ibi, uU, hinc, indi, hactenus, etc., become also adverbs of time, 
and some of them are used also as conjunctions. 

13. Adverbs of Time. 


actutum, immediately. 
abhinc, from this time. 
adeo, so Urna (as). 
adhuc, unUl now, stili. 
filias, ut another time 
fillquamdiu, for aivhile. 
aliquando, at some time. 
fili quoties, several times. 
aut i‘, I before, 
antea, j previously. 
a ti hac, former ly. 
bis, t ici ce. (see § 119). 
circiter, about, near. 
cras, fomorrmo. 
cuin cr quum, when. 
deinceps, in successum. 
deind? wdeln, 1 thereupon . 
exim.fr orexin, j after wara. 
Schine, from this Ume. 
3emum, at lenyth. 
denique, lastly. 
diu, long. 

dudum, previously. 
eousque, so long. 
hfrrfr or lifrri, yesterday. 
hic, here, hereupon. 
hinc, from this time, since. 
ttfklie, to-day. 
ibi, then, thereupon. 
dentldem, now and then, 
repsatealy. 

14 


illlcd, immediately. 
inde, after thai, then. 
interdum, someUmes. 
intfrrim, meanwhile. 
Itfirum, again. 
jam, now, already. 

jamllQdum, | hn 3 a 9°- 
jamjam, presently. 

S iideni, long since. 

>, jusi now. 
mox, soon after. 
nondum, not yet. 
nonnumquam, sometfines. 
nudius tertius, three days 
ago. 

nunc, now. 
uuinquam, nerer. 
nuper, lately. 
olim, formerlu. 
parumper, j for a short 
paulisix r, j time. 
p .renuie, two days hence. 
porro, hereafter, in fu¬ 
ture. 

post, postea, afterwards. 
posthac, hereafter. 
postridie, the day after. 
pridem, tona sim e. 
pridie, the day befwe. 
protinus, insiantly. 


quamdiu? hoto long t 
quandoV when t 
quandocr.mque, when- 
ever. 

quandoq ifc, at some Ut\e. 
quater, four Umes. 

quondanq jormerly. 
quotidie, aaily. 
quoties V Juno often 9 
quum or cum, when. 
rursus, again. 
ssepe, often. 
sfrmfrl, once. 
sempfrr, alimus. 
statim' immediatelu. 
subirate, immediately , now 
and then. 
tamdiu, so long. 
tandem, at lenyth. 
tantisper, foi' so long . 
tfrr, thnee. 
toties, so often. 
tum, tunc, then. 
ubi, when, as soon as. 
umquam, ener. 
usqufr, until, ener. 
ut or uti. as, ae soon as, 
when. 
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fcdeo, 8o , to that degree. 
admOdum, very much. 
UhSr, othenoite. 
ceu, a*, like at. 
cfir? whyf 

duntaxat, only, at lenti. 

^tiara, also, tn*. y, yes. 

SSS? !-«-.»-«-■ 

feme, i <dmotl ' 

fort&&3h,perhap8. 
frustra, in vain. 
gr&tls, freely. 
haud, not. 

haud quaquam, by no 
meant. 

hucusquS, to far. 
Identidem, constantly. 
immo, nay, on the con- 
trary. 

Ita, to. 

Item, just to. also. 

Itidem, in like manner. 
juxta, eqnatty, alike. 
magis, more. 
modo, only. 
nae or ne, truly, veidly. 
ne, not. 

nedum, much lest. 
nempe, truly, fortooth. 
nequaquam, ) by no 
neutlquam, j meant. 
nimirum, certainly, to be 
ture. 


non, nol. 

omnino, altogether, only. 
paenfc, almost 
palam, openly. 
pirlt^r, equaUy. 
parum, too litue. 
paulatim, by degreet. 
penitus, whoUy. 
perinde, | just as, 
proinde, ) at though. 
perquam, very much. 
plerumque, for the moti 
part, commonly. 
potius, rather. 
porro, moreover, then. 
praeter, beyond, excepi. 
praesertim, particularly. 
profecto, truly. 
prope, almost, near. 
prope modum, almost. 
prorsus, tohouy. 
quam, how much , at. 
quamobrem, whertfgre. 
quare V. why f whtrefore t 
quasi, atifat it wtre. 
quemadmodum, at. 

quomOdo r howt in what 
manner f 
quoque, alto. 
rite, dvly. 
saltem, at least. 


sane, truly. 

3 », }•■"**• 

satius, raiher. 
scxllcet, truly, to wiL 
8' cht othermte. 


teparattly. 


seoiuim, i 
seorsus, J 
sic, to. 
sicut. ) 
sictiti, 

simOl, together. 
singiliatim, one by om. 
solum, only, alone. 
tam, to, 80 much. 
tamquam, like, at if. 
tantopere, to greaUy. 
tantum, to much , only. 
tautummodd, only. 
temere, at random. 
una, together. 
usquequaque, in allpomts, 
tn au wayt. 

utique, at any rate , cer* 
tainly. 

utpbte, at, inatmuch at. 
valde, very much. 
vel, even. 

velut, j as, Uhe as, for 
vel uti, J example. 

vlcissim, in tum, again. 
videlicet, clearly, to wiL 
vix, scarcely. 


Rem. 2. Adverbs denoting quality, manner, etc., are sometimes divided into 
those of, 1. Quality; as,b$n$,mdle. 2. Certainty; as, certe, plane. 3. Con- 
tingence; as, forti. 4. Negation; a«, haud, ndn, ne, immd. 6. Aftirraation; as, 
nce, quidem, utlqite, nempL 6. Swearing; as, hercte. 7. Explaining; as, videll- 
cU,uip6t$. 8. Separation* as, seorsum. 9. Joining together; as, simul, una. 
10. Interrogation; as, curt quare f 11. Quantity or degree; as, satis, ade&. 
12. Excess; as. perquam, maxime. 13. Defect; as, parum, parte. 14. rrefer- 
ence; as, pdtiut , tdtiut. 15. Likeness; as, Ud, sic. 16. Unlikeness; as, dltter. 
17. Exclusion; as, tantum, solum. 

Rem. 3. Non is the ordinary Latin negation. Haud signifies either * not at 
ali.’ or ‘not exactly.’ It is used by the comic ana later writers in ali combiua- 
tions, but in the authors of the best age its use is more espccially limited to ita 
connection with adiectivcs and adverbs denoting a measure; as, hawi multum , 
haud magnum, haud pannis, haud mediocris, haud paulo, haud prdcul, haud longe 
especially haud sane in connection with other words; as, haud tdnt facile, res 
haud sane difficilis, haud sane intelllgo ; also haud quisquam, haud umquam, haud 
qudquam. With verbs haud is scarcely used until Livy.and Tacitus, except in 
the common phrase haud scio an, wliich is equi valent to nescio an. — Ne, (orni) 
is the primitive Latin negative particle, signilying no or not. It i3 m this 
*ense and as an adverb, (a) with quidem to make an emphatic negation f tha 
Word standing betv een them as, ne in opjmlit quidem, not cven in the towns: 
16) in compo 3 ition as in net io, rufas, neuter etc.; ic) svith imperatives ano 
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subjunctivos used as imperatives; as, Ne putri,, nt tanta animit umescite bella. 
Vrg. So, also, in wishcs and asseverations; as, Ne id Juplter intret, may Ju- 
piter forbid it. Liv. Ne vivam, si scio , may I die, if I know. Cic.; and in* con¬ 
cessive and restrictive clausos: as, Ne fvlrit, suppose there was not. Cic. 
Sint misericordes in juribus cerarii, ne illis sanyvinern nostram largiantur , only 
iet them not, etc. Cic. So dum ne, dummddo ne, mbdo ne, dum quidem ne; and in 
intentional clauses with ut. — Immo, as a negative, snbstitutes something 
stronger in the place of the preceding statement, which is denied; as, Causa 
igitur non bona est f Immo optima, sed, etc. Cic. It may often be translited bj 
4 nay,* or ‘ nay even.’ 

Rem. 4. Quidem gives particular emphasis to a word Or an idea, and then 
answers to our ‘ certainlv ’ or ‘ indeed,’ but frequently, especially with a pro- 
noun, it merely adds. emphasis. Equidem, which is considered as a com- 

e mnd of ego and quidem, is used exclusively inthis sense by Cicero, Virgil, and 
orace, but by otner and purticularly by later writers it is used like quidem. — 
Nempe, ‘surely/ is cften used ironically, when we refute a person by con- 
cessions which he is obliged to make, or by deductions. In other connections 
it may be transi ated ‘ namely.’ 

Rem. 6 . Sic, Ita, tam , as also tantdplre, and dded signify ‘so.’ 
Sic is more particularly the demonstrative ‘ so,’ or 4 thus ’; as, Sic se res hdbet . 
Ita defines or limits more accurately, and is equivalent to our ‘ in such a man- 
ner,’ or ‘ only in so far ’; as, Ita defendito, ut neminem laedas. Frequently, how- 
ever, ita has the signification of sic, but sic has not the limiting sense of «a.— 
Tam, ‘so much,’ generally stands before adjectives and aaverbs, and in- 
rreases the degree; before vowels tantopere is generally used instead of tam .— 
A.deo, ‘to thafc'degree’ or * point,’ increases the expression to a certain end or 
resuit Henc&jijforms the transition to the conclusion of an argument or to 
the essential ptfKof a thing; and Cicero employs it to introduce the proofs of 
what he has pr^flfatisly alleged; as, Id adeo ex ipso senatus consulto cognoscite, 
and always in such case puts adeo after a pronoun. 

Rem. 6. Umqpam, *ever,’ and 4 usquam, ‘somewhere,’ like qmsquam, 
require a negat ion in the sentence, and thus become equivalent to numquam 
and nusquam. A negative question, however, may supply the place of a nega¬ 
tive proposition; as. mum tu eum umquam vidisti f— Uspiam, like quispiam, is 
not negative, but is the sume as alicubi , but strengthened, just as quispiam is 
the same as aliquis. So, also, quopiam i used affirmatively, and qudquam nega- 
tively.— Jdm, \sithan< to our ‘longer’; as, Nihil jam spero , 

1 no longer liope for any tliiug When used to coimect sentences it signifies 
‘further,’ or ‘now.’— tJs<{ut is cominonly accompanied by the prepositions 
ad, in, ab, or ex. It rarelv signifies ‘. ver and anon’; as. Naturam expellas 
furca, t&nun usque recurret. Hor.— Nuper, mddo, and mox are relative 
and indefinite.— Dudum , 4 previously,’ or ‘ before,’ in relation to a time which 
lias just passed awuyj nmy olten be translated ‘just before/— Jamdudum 
signifies ‘ long before,’ or ‘ lon^ since/ With the poets jamdudum contains the 
idea of impatlen^c, and signifies ‘ without delay,’ ‘ forthwith ’; as, Jamdudum 
sumite poenas. Virg.— Tandem, ‘at length,’ also expresses the impatience 
with which a question is put. 

Rem. 7. Tunc is ‘then,’ ‘at that time,’ in opposition tonwnc, ‘now’: 
Tum is ‘then,’ as the correlative of quum, ‘when ;’ as, quum omnes adessent, 
tum ille exorsus est dic&re, when ali were present, then he began to speak. 
Withcut a relativo sentence tum signifies ‘ nereupon,’or ‘thereupon’ ; Dut a 
relative sentence may always be supplied. The same difference exists tetween 
etiam nunc and etiam tum, ‘ stili,’ or ‘ yet ’; and between nunc ipsum and :um ip¬ 
sum ; quummaxlme and tummaxime, ‘just,’ or ‘ even then ’; for edam nunc, mme 
ipsum and quum maxime refer to the present; but etiamtum, tum ipsum, and 
tummaxime, to the past. 
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DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

i 193. Adverbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, pro 
nouns, and participles. 

L From Nouns. 

1. Of these a few end in im (generally atim), and denote mann8r; 

grigatim, in herds; membratim, limb by limb; vicissatim, or more frequenti/, 
vlcissim, by turns; from grex, membrum , and vicis. 

2. Some end in Itus, and denote origin or manner; as, 

caelUus, from heaven; funditus , from the bottom; radicitus, by the roots; frcm 
nedum, fundus, and r&dix. 

8. Some are merely the diderent cases of nouns used adverbially; 

as, 

(a.) Some adverbs of time; as, mani, noctu, dia, tempdri or tempdri, tnltid, 
principii, mddo. —(6.) Adverbs of place; as, f6ris, fdras. —(c.) Adverbs ol 
manner; as, sponti,forti, gratis or gratiis, ingr&tiis, vwgd, parkm. 

II. From Adjectives and Participles. 

By far the greater number of derivative adverbs come from adjec 
tives and participles (present and perfect), and end in i and tZr. 

1. Adverbs derived from adjectives and participles of the second 
declension, are formed by adding e to the root; as, 

<egre, scarcely; alte, high; libire, freely; longe, far; mlsbre, miserably; plene, 
fullv; docte, learnedly; ornate, elegantly; from ager, altus, libir, longus, misir , 
plenus, doctas , and ornat&s. Bini, well, is from bdnus, or an older form binus. 

Remark. A few adverbs in e differ in meanine from their adjectives; as, 
sane, certainly; valde, very; from sanus, sound, well; and vdUdus , strong. 

Exc. 1. A few adverbs derived from adjectives and participles of 
the second declension, add Iter, itus, im, or atim to the root; as, 

narttir. actively; antiquitas, anciently; divinitas, divinely; privatim, privately; 
tuatim, arter vour manner; singuldtim, singilldtim, sigillatim, or singidtim, sever- 
ally; cossim, carptim, sensim, stdtim, etc. from navus , antiquOs, divinus, privatus, 
tutis, singuli casOs, carptOs, etc. 

Exc. 2. Sorae adverbs are formed with two or more of the above termina- 
tions with the same meaning; as, dure, duritir ; firme, frmltir; nave, navitir; 
large, largiter; luculente, ImulenHr; turbulente, turbtilenlffr: so caute and cautim; 
kumdne, humdniiir, and humanitus ; pxdtlice and publicitus. 

2. Adverbs derived from adjectives and participles of the third de¬ 
clension, are formed by adding Iter to the root, exeept when it ends 
in t , in whien case er only is added; as, 

dcrltir, shnrply; felidtir, happily; tuipltir, basely;— eUgantir, elegantlv, 
prudentir, pruaehtly; dmantir, lovingly; prdperanter, nustily; from acir, felix, 
turpis eligar.*, prudens, Amans, and prtiperans. So also from the obsolete alit 
for alius, and prdpis, (neuter prdpi), come alitir and prtptir for prdpitir. 

Exo. From audax comes by svncope audactir; from fortis comos fortitir 
from omnis, omnino; from ubir, ubertim; and from nequam, neqtdiir. 
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3. From the Cardinal numerals are formed numcral adverbs ic 
tes; as, 

quinquies, dides, from quinquk f and dicem. So tdties and qudties, from tdt and 
qudt. See \ 119. 

4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. Su i 
are, 

(a.) Ablatives in <J, from adjectives and participles of the second declension 
as, citd, quickly; continui, immediately; falso , falsely; crebri, frequently; 
miriti, deservealy; nicipinato , unexpectedly; fortuiti, by clmnce; auspicato, 
auspiciousiy; consulti, designedly; and a few m a from adjectives of the first 
declension; as, recta, straight on; una, together. In like manner, ripinti, sud 
denly, from ripens ; and peregre or piregn, from piriger. 

{b.) Nominatives or accusatives of the third declension in the nenter singu- 
lar; as, facile, difficili, ricens, sublimi , and impuni ; and some also of the 
second declension; as, cetiiwm, plerumqui, multum, plurimum, pitissimum, pau¬ 
lum, nimium, pdrum, and the nmneral adverbs, primum, itirum, tertium, quar¬ 
tum, etc. which ha ve also the termination in i, and so also postremum (i), and 
ultimum (i). The neuter plural sometimes occurs also, especially in poetry; as, 
multa gemire; tristia ululare; crebri ferire. 

(c.) Accusatives of the first declension; as, bifariam, trifariam, multifariam, 
omnifariam , etc. scii, partem. 

Note 1. The forms in e and 6 from adjectives of the second declension have 
generally the same meaning, but vere and vero have a somewhat different 
sense. Vere, truly, is the regular advevb of verOs, true; but vero is used in 
answers, in the s< nse of 4 in truth ’ or ‘ certainly.* In this use it is added to the 
verb used in the question; as, adfmstini hiri in convivio t The affirmative an- 
swer is ego vero adfui, or without the verb, ego vero, and negatively, minime 
vero ; and as vero thus merely indicatos a reply, it is often untranslatable into 
English.— Certb, on the other hand, usually takes the meaning of the adjective 
certus, while certe often signifies ‘ at least ’; as, victi simus, aut, si dignitas vinci 
non pbtest, fracti certe ; but certe is frequently used in the sense of ‘ certainly,’ 
especially m the phrase certe scio. 

Note 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their significat ion, have no 
corresponding adverbs. Of some others, also, none occur in the classics. Such 
are amens, dirus, discors, gnatas, radis, trux, imbellis, immobilis, and similar com- 
pounds. In place of the adverbs formed from vetus and fid&s, vttuste and an¬ 
tique are usea for the former, and fideliter for the latter, from vftustus, antiquOs, 
and fidelis. 

HI. From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of place, 
etc. (See § 191, Rem. 1.) 

Remakk. The terminatiQns 6 and tic denote the place whither, instead of the 
accusative of the pronoun with a preposition; as, ed for ad eum Idcum ; huc for 
ad hunc Idcum ; the terminations aS and inc denote the place from which ; 
I and ic, the place in which ; and a and ac, the place by or ihrough which ; as, 
sd; via or parte being understood. 

IV. (a.) A few adverbs are derived from prepositions; as, subttis, benesth; from 
9 &b; proptbr, near; from prdpl. (6.) MordicOs and versus are derived from the 
verbs mordeo and verto. 

Remare. Diminitives are formed from a few adverbs; as, clam, clan4lum ; 
primum, primulum , cSUrius, c&Uriuscule; saepius , sospiuscitte; b$ni, belle, bellis¬ 
sime, 

14* 
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COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 

§193. Adverbs are compounded variously:— 

1. Of in adjective and a noun; as, postridie, qudtvM, magndpdrd, maxtmdptri, 
swnmdpi guant6pb'&, tantdpiri, tantummddo, solummdao, multimddis, qudtannis— 
of post&rb die, magnd operi, etc. 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun; as, hddie, quare , qudmddd —of hdc die , qud re eto. 

8. Of an adverb and a noun; as, nOditis, scepdnum&rb —of nunc dies , etc. 

4. Of a preposition and a noun; as, comminus, eminus, illico, dblter , extempl6 i 
obviam, postmddd, admddum, prdp&diem —of con, e, and mdn&s; in and Ideis ; etc. 

6. Of an adjective and a pronoun; as, dlibqui or dtidquin, cet&rdqui or ietbrd- 
quin —of dlius and qui, i. e. aU6 qud ( mddo ), etc. 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb; as, dtiquamdiU, dUcvbi —of dliquls, dii, and 
ibi; nequaquam and nequicquam —of ne anu quisquam. 

7. Of two verbs; as, dicit, scillcdt vldelidZt of Iri, scire, videri, and 1ic$U 

8. Of an adverb and a verb; as, qudlibil, Ubivis, und&libU. So deinceps —from 
dein and cdpio; dumtaxat —from dum and taxo. 

9. Of a participle with various parts of speech; as, deorsum, dextrorsum, 
horsum, retrorsum, sursum —of de, dextir, hic, retro,-svtp&r, and vorsus or versus. 

10. Of two adverbs; as, jamdudum, quamdiu, taindiu, cummaxlme, tummaxlme 
quousqui, sidt. 

11. Of a preposition, and an adjective;, as, denuo, imprimis, cumprimis, ap- 
prime, incassum —of de n&vd, in primis , etc. 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun; as, quapropter, postea, int&rea, prmUred, 
hactinus, qudUnds, dUquatdnus, eatZnus —of propt&r qua, post ea or eam, etc. 

18. Of a preposition and an adverb; as, dbhinc, Adhuc, derepenti, intdribi, in- 
terdiu, interdum, perserpi. 

14. Of two or three prepositions; as, insup&r, prdtinus, indi, dein, deindi, 
p&rindS. 

15. Of a conjunction and an adverb; as, necubi, stetibi —of ne, A, and dUctibi. 

16. Of an adverb and a termination scarcely used except in composition; 
as, Ibidem, pdrumpdr, quandocumquS, ubiqut, utcumqui. 

17. Of three different parts of speech; as, forsltdn —of fws, sit, dn, quetnad- 
mddum, quamobi % em, etc. 

18. Of an adverb and an adjective; as, nimirum, utpdti. 

19. Of an adjective and a verb; as, quantumvis, quantumltbU. 


Significatum of certain Compound and Derivative Adverbs. 

1. The adverbs continuo, prdtinus, stdtim. confestim, stibito, rSpente and dere¬ 
pente, actutum, illico, Ulctt, extemplo, signiiy in general ‘ directly ’ or ‘ imme- 
aiately ’; but, strictlv, continuo means, ‘ immediately after ’; stdtim, 4 without 
delay *; confestim, 4 directly ’; subito, 4 suddenly, unexpectedly ’; prdtlnus, 4 far- 
ther,’ viz. m the same direction, and hence, 4 without interruntion ’; rtpente 
and derdpente, ‘at once,’ opposed to sensim, ‘gradually,’ (see Cic. Off. 1, 33); 
actutum, 4 instantaneously,’ i. q. eJbdem actu ; illico, and more rarcl v Ulctt, 4 forth- 
with, the instant,’ (Virg. JEn. 2, 424, Cic. Mur. 10); so also extemplo, (Liv. 41,1). 

2. Prcesertim , prceclpue, impnmis, cumprimis, apprime, are generallv trans¬ 
late (i 4 principally,’ but, properly, jmssertim is 4 particularly,’ and sets forth a 
particular circumstanee with emphasis; prtecfput, from privcdjno, has reference 
to privilej e, and signifies ‘ especially ’; impnmis and cumprimis, signify 4 prin- 
tipally, ’ cr ‘ in preference to others ’; a.iu apprime, ‘ befote ali,’ ‘ verv,’ is used 
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In pure Latin to qualify and strengthen only adjectives. Adm&dum properly 
signifies ‘ according to measure,’ that is, 4 in as great a measure as can bo,’ 
4 very, exceedingly.’ With numerals it denotes approximation, 4 about.’ Ad- 
mbdum nihil and admOdum nullus signify ‘ nothing at ali ’ and * no one at ali.’ 

3. Mddo is the usual equivalent for ‘only.’ SOlum, ‘alone,’ 4 merely,’ points 
to something higher or greater. Tanti. n, 4 only,* 4 mereLy,’ intimates that some- 
thing else was expectea. The significations of sdlum and tantum are streEgth- 
enaaby mddo , forming solummddo and tantummddo. Duntaxat , 4 only, solely,* is 
not joined with verbs. It also signifies 4 at least,’ denoting a limitation to a 
particular point Saltem also signifies 4 at least,’ but denotes the -eduction of a 
nemand to a minimum; as, Eiipe mihi hunc dolor em, aut minue saltem. 

4. Frustrd implies a disappointed expectation; as in frustra suscip&re lalwes* 
Neqvicquam denotes the absence of success, as in Hor. Carm. 1, 8, 21. Ineas* 
tum, composed of in and cassum , 4 hollow ’ or 4 empty,’ signifies 4 to no purpoee ’; 
as, tela incassum jactre. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

§ 194» 1. Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termi- 
nations e and tl>r, and most of those in 0 , are compared like their 
primitives. 

2. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of the adjective, 
ends in ius; the superlative is forrned from the superlative of the ad¬ 
jective by changing us into e ; as, 

duri, duritis, durissime; fddU, ffictlius, fdciUlmi; acril&r, acruls, Acerrimi; 
rarO, raritis, rarissime ; mature, maturius , maturissime or maturrime. 

8. Some adverbs have superlatives in 6 or um; as, miritisslmO, plurimum, 
primO or primum, pdtisstmum. 

i. If the comparison of the adjeetive.is irregular or defective, (see 
§§ 125, 126), that of the adverb is so likewise; as, 

bOni, m&lius, optime ; mdli, pijtis, pessime; pdrum, minus , minime; murtum, 
plus, pl&rimum; —, prius, primd or primum; —, ocius, Ocissime ; —, deteritis, 
deterrime ; —, pdtius, pdtisslme or pdtisstmum; merito , —, maritissimo ; sdtis, sd- 
tius, —. Mdgis , maxime , (from magntis,) has no positive; ntipOr x nuperrime , has 
nc comparative. PrOpl f, prdpitis, proxime; the adjective prdptdr has no posi¬ 
tive in use. The regular adverb in the positive degree from tibbr is wanting, 
its place being supplied by tibertim , but Obtritis and uberrime are used. So in- 
Btead of tristiter, tristi f, the neuter of tristis, is used, but the comparative tristius 
U regular; and from sOcors only sdcoidius, the comparative, is in use. 

5. Dia and stepi, though not derived from adjectives, are yet compared;— 
diutius, diutissime ; scept, scepius, seepisslme. A comparative tempintis, from 

tempiri or tempdri, also sometimes occurs. So stetis, secius. 

6. Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefixing 
mdgis and maxime ; as, mdgis aperte, maxime accommodate . 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 193. 1. A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding word. 

2. Prepositions express the relations of persons or things, either to one 
another, or to actions and conditione; as, drnor meus erga te, my love towanl 
thee; eo ad te, 1 go to thee. 
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3. Some prepositions have the noun or pronoun which followi 
them in the accusative, some, in the ablative, and some, in either the 
accusative or the ablative. 


4. Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative after them:— 


&d, to, towards, at, for. 
adversus, ) against, 
adversum, ) towards. 
antfc. before. 

kpiSa, at, wiih, near, be- 
fore, in prcsence of. 

j 1 arcnmd, abouL 
circum,) 1 

circiter, about. near. 
citea,} 0 ” 

contra, against, opposite, 
erga, towards. opposite. 


extra, without, beyond. 
iufra, under , beneath. 
iut£r, betwem, among , 
duriny. 
intra, unthin, 
juxta- near to, nexi io. 
ob. for, on account of 
before. 

pfcnes, tn the power of 
with. 

pSr, through , throughout , 
by, during. 
pon6, behma. 


post, after , since. behincL 
praetfcr, post, before. 

against, beyond , bedaes. 
propfc, »»ear oy, mgh. 
propter, near, on account 
of. 

secundum, after, bekind, 
aUmg, nexi to, accord- 
mg to. 

supra, above. over. 
trans, over, beyond. 
ultra, beyond 


5. Eleven prepositions have afler them an ablative:— 

a, } de, from, down from, af- prae, before, for, on oc¬ 
io, \from, afler, by. ter, of, comeming. count of, in comparim.m 

abs,) §, J outof from, of, by, with. 

absque, withoui, bvt for. ex. J after. pro, before, for, instead 

ceram, before, in pres- pilam, before, in pres- of, accormhg to. 

ence of. ence of. sine, without. 

cum, wuh. tentis, as far as, up to. 

6. Five prepositions take after them sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative:— 

clam, without the hnowl- stib, under, about, near. stiper, above, over; upom 

edge of. subter, under, beneath. conceming. 

in, in, on; to, into, against. 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because they are generally placed be¬ 
fore the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They sometimes, how- 
ever, stand after it. Cf. § 279, 10. 

ReM. 2. A is used only before consonants; db before vowels, and frequently 
before consonants, thougn rarely before labials: abs is obsolete, except in the 
phrase abs te. 

E is used only before consonants, ex before both vowels and consonants. 

Rem 8. Vers&s, which follows its noun, (cf. § 235, R. 8), usqtte, and exad¬ 
versus ( um), sometimes take an accusative, simul and prdriU, an ablative, and 
are then by some called prepositions. Sectis, with an accusative, occurs in 
Pliny and Cato. 

Rem. 4. Many of the prepositions, especially those which den te place, are 
also used as adverbs. Cf. § 191. 


Significatum and Use of certain Prepositions. 

Rkm. 6. (a.) Ad denotes direction, and answers to the qnestions Whither? 
and Till when ? as, Venio ad te. Sophocles dd summam senectutem tragoedias 
fecit. Cic. It also denotes a fixed time; as, ddhdram, at the honr; ddtempus 
aUquid fac&re ,—at the riglit time. But sometimes dd tempus denotes * for a 
time.’ Sometimes, also* dd denotes the approach of time; as, dd lucem, dd ves- 
piram, dd extremum, towards day-break, etc.; and also the actnal arrival 'f a 
time; as, dd prima signa veris pi-ofictm at the first sigu of Spring. 
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J i ) In answer to the question M here ? dd signifies * near * a olact as. dd 
<m esse; dd portas urbis; pugna navalis dd TenSdum. It is used like 1«, ‘at,* 
in such phrases as dd aedem BdUmce, or, withont aedem , dd Opis; negotium habere 
dd portum .—With numerals it may be rendered 4 to the amount of ’ or 4 nearly ’: 
as, dd ducentos. It is also used like circiter without any case, as, Occisis da 
hcnninum millibus quatuor .—The plirase omnes dd Unum signifies, 4 all without 
exeeption,’ 4 every one.’ 

(c.) Ad often denotes an obiect or purpose, and hence comes it* signification 
of 4 in respect to 4 ; as, hdmo da labores belli imjAger. It is also used in figura- 
tive relations to denote a model, Standard, or object of comparison, where we 
say 4 according to ; ’ or 4 in comparison witn ’; as, dd mddum, ad effigiem ? dd simil¬ 
itudinem , dd speciem alicuius rei; dd normam, etc. dd voluntatem (Uicujus facire 
aliquid. Ad verbum signifies, 4 word for word 4 ; nihil ad hanc rem , 4 nothing in 
comparison with tliis ming.’ 

Rem. 6. Apud expresses nearness to, and was primarilv used of persons as 
dd was applied to things. Apud also denotes rest, and dd direction, motion, etc. 
Hence it signifies 4 with,* both literally and figuratively. With names of places 
it signifies 4 near,’ like dd; as, Mdle pugnatum est ajma Caudium. But in early 
writers, apud is used for in ; as, Augustas apud urbem Nolam extinctus est ,—at 
Nola.—With we, <e, se, or the name of a person, it signifies 4 at the house’ or 
4 dwelling of ’; as, Fuisti apud Laecam illa nocte .—Before appellatives of persons 
having authoritv in regard to any matter, it is translated ‘before,* 4 in the pres- 
ence ol ’; as, apud judices , apud praetbrem , apud populum .—It is also used with 
names of authors, instead of in with the name of their works; as, Apud Xeno¬ 
phontem, but we cannot say in Xenophonte. 

Rem. 7. Adversus, contra , and erga signify 4 opposite to.’ Cbntrddo- 
notes hostility, like our 4 against ’; erga, a iriendly disposition, 4 towards ’; and 
adversus is used in either sense. But erga sometimes occurs in a hostile sense. 

Rem. 8. Intra signifies 4 within,’ in regard both to time and place. In re¬ 
gard to place it is used in answer to both questions Where? and Whither? It 
denotes time either as an entire period, wnen it is equivalent to 4 during,’ or as 
4 unfinished,’ when it corresponds with 4 under,’ or 4 before the expiration of.’ 

Rem. 9. Pir , denoting place, signifies, 4 through,’ and also 4 in,’ in the sense 
Df 4 throughout.*—With the accusative of persons it signifies 4 through,’ 4 by the 
Instrumentality of.’ It often expresses the manner; as, pir Uteros , by letter; 
pir injuriam, pdr sc&lus, with injustice, criminally; p&r iram, from or in an- 
ger; pir simulationem, pir speciem, pir causam, under the pretext; per occa¬ 
sionem, on the occasion; pir ridxcidum, in a ridiculons manner.—It sometimes 
signifies 4 on account of’; as, pir valetudinem, on account of illness .—Pir me 
licet ,—so far as I am concemed. 

Rem. 10. A or ab, denoting time, is used with nonns, both abstract and 
concrete, with the same general meaning; as, a prima astate, ab ineunde astate, 
db initio aetatis, db infantia, a pueiitid, ab adulescentia; and, a puiro, a puiris, 
db adulescentulo, db infante , all of which signify 4 from an early age.’ So also. 
a parvis, a parvuluj a tenero, d teneris ungulcidis, wliich expressions are or 
Greek origin .—Ab initio, d principio, d primo, properly denote the space of timo 
fmin the beginning down to a certain point; as, urbem Romam a principio re¬ 
ges habuere, i. e. for a certain period after its foundation. But frequently db 
mitio is equivalent to initio, in the beginning.—The adherents or followers of a 
school are often named from its head; as, d Platone, db Aristotele, etc.—In comic 
writers db is sometimes used instead of the genitive; as, am illa db Andria .— 
In a figurative sense it signifies 4 with regard to ’; as, db equitatu firmus .—With 
names of persons it also aenotes relationship, and signifies 4 on the side of ’; 
as, Augustus d matre Magnum Pompeium artissimo contingebat gradu,—on his 
mother’s side.— Statim, confestim, recens db aliqua re, 4 immediately after.’— 
Ab itinere aliquid faclre , to do a thing while on a joumey. 

Rem. 11. Cum is used not only to desipiate accompanying persons but also 
accompanying circurastances; as, cum aliquo ire; hostes evan aetrirrento sumi 
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Amnbft. It significa also 4 in,’ i. e. ‘drcsted in’; .s, cum tunica pulla sedere 
With verbs implying hosfility, it signifies with,’ in the sense of 4 against’; as, 
cum aliquo bellum gerire; cum aftquo quiri to compl&in of or against. 

Rkm. 12. De commonly signifies 4 concerning,* 4 abont.* Hence traditur di 
Homero is very different from traditur db Homero; in the former, Homer is the 
object, in the latter the agent.—In the epistolary style, when a new snbject 
is touched upon, de signifies 4 in regard to,’ 4 as respects *; as, di fratre, confido 
Ua esse, ut semper volui .—It often signifies 4 down from *; and also 4 of,’ in a 
partitive sense; as, hSmo de ptfbe, unus de populo .—From its partitive significa- 
tion arises ii s use in denoting time; as, in comitium die nocte ventre, i. e. even \rj 
night, or spending a part of the night in coming; hence multa die nocte, medii 
di nocte } 4 m the depth of night,’ 4 in the middle of the night.’—In other casea, 
also, it is used for ex or db; as, Audivi hoc de parente meo puer. Cic.; cspecially 
in connection with emire, mercari, conducere. Triumphum agire di GvHs and 
ex Gallis are used indiscriminately—Sometimes, like sicundum, it signifies 4 in 
accordance with,’ 4 after ’; as, de consilio meo :—sometimes it denotes the man- 
ner of an action; as, denuo, di integro, afresh; di improviso, unexpectedly; di 
industria, purposely :—qua de re, qua de causa, quibus di causis, for which reason 
or reasons. 

Rkm. 13. Ex. 'from,* 4 out of.’ Ex iquo pugnare, to fight on horseback; 
80 ex itistire scrwre: ex adversa, e regidne, opposite; ex omm parte, in or from 
ali parts .—Ex vmo or ex atpta coquire or btb&re, i. e. 4 with wine,’ etc. are medi- 
cal expressions.—It sometimes denotes manner; as, ex animo laudare, to praise 
heartily; ex sententia and ex voluntate, according to one’s wish.—It is also, like 
di, used in a partitive sense; as, unus e plebe, unus e multis. 

Rkm. 14. In, with the accusative, signifying 4 to * or 4 into,* denotes the 
point towards which motion proceeds; as, 'in aedem ire; or the direction in 
which a thing extends; as, dicem pides in altitudinem, in height; so, also, it 
denotes figuratively the object towards which an action is directed, either 
with a friendly or a hostile design; as, dmor In patriam, odium In malos cives, 
In milites Uber olis ; oratio In aliquem, a speech against some one.—It also de¬ 
notes a pnrpose; as, pecunia data est In rem militarem. Pax data Philippo In 
has leges est, on thcse conditions. -With words denoting time, it expresses a 
predetermination of that time ; like 4 for ’; as, invitare aliquem in postirum diem, 
for the following day. In diem vivere, to live only for the day; In futurum , 
fn postirum. In reliquum, for the foture; In aeternum, In perpetuum, forever; 
In praesens , for the present: with all these adjectives tempus may be supplied. 
In with singuli, exnressed or understood, denotes a distribution, and may be 
translated 4 to,’ 4 for,* ‘on,’ ‘over .*—In singulos cUes , or simply fn dies, with 
coraparatives and verbs denoting increase, signifies 4 from day to day.’— 
In some phrases It denotes the manner of an action; as, servilem In mdtlum, 
mirum in mddum; so In universum, in general; In commune, in comnion; 
In vicem, alternately, or, instead of; In alicujus Idcum aliquid petere, in tlio 
place, or, instead of. 

Rem. 15. In, with the ablative, signifies ‘in,’ 4 on,’ ‘upon,* and answers tt 
the quesfion, Where V When a number or quantity is indicated, it signifiei 
aiuong,’ and is equivalcnt to intir. It may sometimes be translated 4 withj’ 
or 4 notwithstanding ’; as, In summa, copia oratOrum, nimo limen dcerdmt 
laudem aequavit .— With nouns which by themselves denote time, sucb as 
sedium, annus, mensis, dies, nox, vesper, etc., the time, in answer to ihe ques- 
tion WhenV is expressed by the simple ablative; bnt In is nsed with words 
which acquire the signification of time only by such connection; as, fn con- 
sudatu In principio, In bello; but even with tbese In is sometimes omitted, bnt 
is usrally retained in connection with the gerund or gerundive; as, In legendo. 
In legendis libris . In praesenti, or In praesentia , signifies 4 at the present mo* 
ment,’ 4 for the present .’—Esi fn eo, ut aliquid fiat signifies thp.t scxnetbing is on 
the point of happening. • 
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PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

§19«. Most of the prepositions are used also in forming com- 
pound words. In composition, they may be considered either in 
rcference to their form, or their force. 

I. (u.) Prepositions in composition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the sounds 
of the iniial consonants of the 'words with which they are compound- 
ed. In some words, both forms are in use; in others, the final con¬ 
donant or consonants are omitted. 

1. A, in composition, is used before m and v; as, ambveo , avello, and some¬ 
times before f in afui and afdre, for abfui and abf&re. Ab is used before 
vowels, and before d,f, h , j, l, n, r, and s; as, abjuro , abrdgo, etc. Abs oocurs 
only before c, q, and t; as, abscondo, absque, abstineo .. In aspello, aspernor, and 
asporto , the b or abs is dropped; in auf ero and aufugio , it is changed into u. 

2. Ad remains unchanged before vowels and before b, d, k , m, v. It often 
Changes d into c,f. g, l, n, p, r, g, t, before those letters respectively; as, gc- 
cedo , affOro , aggredior , nllfgo, annitor , app&no, arrigo , asstquor , attollo. Its d is 
usually omitted before s foliowed by a consonant, and before gn; as, aspergo, 
aspicio, agnosco , agnatus. Before q, the d is changed into c; as, acquiro. 

8. Ante remains unchanged, except in anticipo and antisto, where it changes 
e to t; but antesto also occurs. 

4. Circum in composition remains unchanged, only in circHmeo and its de¬ 
rivativos the m is often dropped; as, circueo, circuitus , etc. 

6. Cum •( in composition, com ), retains m before b, m, p; as, combibo , com¬ 
mitto, compono: before l, n ? r, its m is changed into those letters respectively} 
n», colligo, connitor, corripio: before other consonants, it becomes n; as, con¬ 
duco, conjungo. Before a vowel, gn or h, m is commonly omitted; as, coeo , 
coojito, cognosco , cohabito; but it is sometimes retained; as, coni&do, cdmes , c&mi- 
tor. In cdgo and cbglto a contraction also takes place; as, cddgo, cdgo, etc. In 
comburo, b is inserted. 

6. Ex is prefixed to vowels, and to c, h, p, q, s, t; as, exeo, exigo, excurro , ex¬ 
hibeo, expedio. Before f, x is assimilated, ana also rarely becomes ec; as, effO- 
ro , or et f ito. 8 after x is often omitted; as, exequor, for exs&quor; in excidium 
(from exscindo ), s is regularly dropped. E js prefixed to the other consonants; 
as, ebibo, edico , except In ecUsz. Before these nowever, with the exception of n 
and r, ex is sometimes used; as, exmdveo. E is sometimes used before p; as, 
epoto. 

7. In remains unchanged before a vowel. Before b, m, p, it changes n into 
m; as, imbuo, immitto, impono: before l and r, n is assimilated; as, illigo, irretio: 
before an, n is omitted; as, ignarus. Before the other consonants in is un¬ 
changed. In some compounds, in retains d before a vowel, from an ancient 
form indu; as, indigena,indigeo, indolesco. So anciently induperator , for im¬ 
pera !or. 

8. Inter remains unchanged, except in inteUigo and its derivatives, in which 
r before l is assimilated. 

9. Ob remains unchanged before vowels and generally before consonants. 
Its b is assimilated before c, f, g, p; as, occurro, officio, oggannio, oppito. In 
Omitto, b is dropped. An ancient form obs, analagous to abs for ab, is implied 
in obsolesco , from the a mple verb oleo, and in ostendo, for obstendo. 

10. Per is unchanged in composition, except in pellicio and sometimes in 
pelluceo, in which r is assimilatea before l. In pejlro, r is dropped. 

11. Post remains unchanged, except in pomarium and pomiridianus, in 
which st is dropped. 
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12. Pvcb and proster in composition remain unchanged, except that pra ia 
ihortened before a vowel. Cf. § 283, II Exc. 1. 

18. Pro has sometimes its vowel short-sned, (cf. § 285,2, Exc. 6) and, to avoid 
hiatus, it soraetimes takes d before a vowel; m, prbdeo, prddesse, prddiyo. 
Before verbs beginning with r and l, pro sometimes becomes por and pol; as, 
porrigo , polliceor. 

14. Sub in composition remains unchanged before a vowel and before b, d, j, 
l, n.s, t, v. Before c, f, y, m, p, r, its b is regularly assimilated; as, mucedo, 
tujjriro, suggh’0, summ&veo, supplico, sum^pio. Before c, p, and t, it soraetimes 
taxes the form sus from subs, analogous to abs and obs; as, suscipio , suspendi, 
sustollo: b is omitted before s, foliowed by a consonant; as, suspicio. 

15. Subter and siiper in composition remain unchanged. 

16. Trans remains unchanged before a vowel. It oraits s before s; as, 
transcendo: in trado , traduco, trajicio, and trano, ns is commonly omitted. 

(b.) The following words are called inseparable prepositions, be- 
?ause they are found only in composition:— 

Ambi or amb, (Greek around, about. R8d or r8, again , back. Ve, noL 

Dis or di, arunder. Se, apart, aside. 

1. Amb is always used before a vowel; as, ambages, ambamalis, amb&do, am¬ 
bigo, ambio, amht.ro : except ampulla, dmtcio, and dnhelo. Before consonants it 
has the fornis ambi; as, ammdens, ambifariam, ambivium: am; as, amplaetoi', 
amputo: or an; as, anceps, anfractus, anquiro. 

2. Dis is prefixed to words beginning with c, p, q, s before a vowel. t, and h; 
as, discupio, dis/)dno, disquiro, distentio, dishiasco: but disertus is formed from dis¬ 
sero; before j, s is changed into j; as, diff&ro: in dirimo, and diribeo (from 
dis habeo), s becomes r. Di is prenxed to tlie other consonants, and to s when 
followed by a consonant; as, aiduco, dimitto, distinguo, dispicio. But both dis 
and tti are used before j; as, disjungo, dijudico, and before r in rumpo. 

3. Rid is used before a vowel or h; H before a consonant; as, rtddmo, rideo, 
rtdhlbeo, redigo, redoleo, redundo; — rSjicio, rtipono, revertor. But rid is used be¬ 
fore do; as, reado. The connecting vowel l is found in redivivus; and in the 
poetical forms relligio, relliquue , and sometimes in reccido the d is assimilated. 
ui later writers re is sometimes found before a vowel or h. 

4. Se and ve are prefixed without change; as, secedo, securus ; vegrandis, 
vecors. 

§ 197. II. Prepositions in composition usually add their owu 
Bignifieation to that of the word with which they are united; but 
sometimes they give to the compound a meaning different from that 
of its simples. The following are their most common significations:— 

1. A, or ab, away, from, down; entirely; un-. With verbs it denotes re- 
moval, disappearaiice, absence; as, aufero, abuUvr, absum. Witli adjectives it 
denotes absence, privation; as, amens, absdnus. 

2. Ad, to, toward; at, by. In composition witli verbs ad denotes (a) motion 
io. (not itUo), as, accedo; (b) addition, as, ascribo; (c) nearnuss , as, assideo; 
(a) assent, favoi', as, annuo, arrideo; (e) repetition and heuce intensity, as, acci¬ 
do; (/) at, in consequente of, as, arrigo. It is sometimes augmentative, rarely 
inchoative. 

8. Ambi, around, about, on both sides. 

4. Circum, around, about, on ali sides. 

6. C&m or cdn, together, entirelv. In composition with verbs it denotes (a) 
union. as, concurro, consido; (b) compleieness , as, comburo, conficio; (c) trito 
ejfvrt, as, conjicio, conclamo; (d) in harmtmy, as, consono, consentio; (e) on os 
arer, like the English be-, as, collino, to bssmear. 
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6. Oontra, against, opposite. 

7. De , off, away, through, over, down; entirely; very, ex tremely. With 
verbs de denotes (a) cbm; as,demitto; (b) renwval; as,detondeo; (c) abuence; 
as, desum, dehabeo; ( d) jrrevention; as, dfchortor; (e) unfriendly feehna; a&, 
despicio, derideo.—With adjectives de denotes (a) down; as, declivis; (b) without ; 
as, d6mens. 

8. Dis, asunder, apart, in pieces, in two; dis-, un-; very greatly. With 
verbs dis denotes (a) divisum; as, divido, dilabor ; (6) differenee ; as, discr&p.o, 
dissentio; (c) the reverse of the simple notum; as, displiceo, diffido; (d) intensity; 
as, dilaudo.—With adjectives dis denotes difference; as, discolor, discors. 

9. E, or ex, out, forth, away, upward, without, -less, un-; utterly, com¬ 
plet ely, very. With verbs it denotes (a) out; as, exeo, eximo, elaboro;" (b) re- 
motalof somethiny; as, gdormio; (c) publicity; as, edico; ( d) ascent; as. exsisto; 
(e) completeness; as, edisco, exuro; ( f) with denominative verbs, chanye of 
character; as, expio, eff£ro (are); {y) removal of what is expressed 6$ the noun 
whence the verb is derived; as enddo; ( h) the reversal of the fundamentid idea ; 
as, explico; (i) distance; as, exaudio.—With adjectives formed from substan- 
tives it denotes absence; as, exsomnis. 

10. /n, with verbs, signifies in, on, at; into, against; as, Inhdbtto, induo, ingS- 
mo : ineo, illido. With adjectives, un-, in-, im-, il-, ir-, not; as, ignotus , inhosjA- 
ialts , immortalis. Some of its compounds have contrary significations, accord- 
iug as they are participles or adjectives; as, intectus, part., covered, adj., un 
covered. 

11. Inter , between, among, at intervals. 

12. Ob, with verbs. signifies to, towards; as, dbeo , ostendo; against; as, obluc¬ 
tor, obnuntio; at, berore; as, Obambulo, obversor; upon; as, occulco; over; as 
obcfaco. 

13. Per , with verbs, denotes, throngh, thoroughly, perfectly, quite; as, per- 
duco , perficio, perdo: with adjectives, tnrough, very; as, pernox, perUvis. 

14. Post, after, behind. 

15. Pra in composition with verbs denotes (a) before in place; as, promitto; 
(6) by or post; as, praefluo; (c) in command; as, prosum, praeficio; (a)superior- 
i ty; as, praesto; (e) before in time; as, praedico, praecerpo; at the exlremUy; as, 
praeOro.—With adjectives, (n) before in place or time; as, praeceps, praescius; 
\b) very; as, praealtus, praeclarus. 

16. Prester , past, by, beyond, besides. 

17. PrO, before, forward, forth, away, down; for; openly; as, prtilMo, por- 
? tyo, prbterreo, protho, procuro, prdfiteor. 

18. R&, again, against, back, re-, un-, away; greatly; as, riflbresco, r&pendo, 
rOferio, rifiyo, recondo. 

19. Se, without, aside, apart; as, securo, sepdno, secedo, securus. 

20. S&b up, from below upwards, under. With verbs sub also signifies (a) 
assistance; as, subvenio; (6) successum; aSj succino; (c) in place of; as, sufficio; 
(d) near; as,subsum; (e) secrttly,clandestmely; as,surrlpio,subauco; ( fjsome- 
fohat, a little; as, subrideo, subaccuso.—With adjectives it signifies, sliyhtly, 
rather; as, subobscurus, subabsurdus, subacidus. 

21. Subter, beneath, under, from under, secretly, privntely. 

22. Shper, above, over, left over, remaining, super-; as, supersideo, stipersum, 

ter stes, supeivdcaneus. 

23. Trans, over, across, throngh; beyond; as, trado, transeo, transfigo, 
transalpinus. 

24. Ve, not, without; very; as, vegrandis, vecors; vepallidus. 

Remakk. In composition the preposition seems often t; add pothing to the 
signification of the word with wnien it is compounded. 

16 
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OONJUN CTIONS. 


§ 198 . A cjnjanction is a particle which conn jts words of 
propositions. 

The most usual conjunctioris are, 


Rtque, j anf i ^ than. 
ac, ) ’ 

ac si, as if. 
adeo, so that , so. 

mme,}“’ Aetfter - 
annon, whether or noL 
antequam, before. 
at, ast, but. 
at Cnim, but indeecL 
atqui, but. 
attamen, but yeL 
aut, either, or. 
aut...aut, either...or. 
autem, but. 
ceterum, but, however 
ceu, as, like as, as if 
cum or quum, since. 
donec, as Umg as, until 
dum, provided ', while, as 
Umg as, until. 
dummodo, if but, if only. 
Snimvero, in very dttd. 
enim, \ r 
etenim, 
eo, therefore. 
equidem, indeed. 
ergo, therefore. 
et, and. 

et...et j both...and; 
et...quC, j as well...as. 
et... neque or n£c, on the 
one. hand, but not on the 
• other. 
etiam, also. 
etiamsi, J although , 
etsi, j though. 
iccirco,' 


therefore. 


Ideo. 

Igltfn^ 
itaque, _ 
licet, though, although. 
modo, provided. 
nam, namque, for. 


neither , 
... nor. 


nS, lest, thai not. 

-ne, whether. 
neque or nec, neither , nor. 
neque...neque,' 
nec...nec, 
neque...nec, 
nec...neque, 
ne6ne, or not. 
neque, neither , nor. 
neque or nec...et, / not 
nequ£ornee...que, j on 
the one hand, but on the 
other. 

neve or neu, nor, and not. 
neve...neve, ( ncithti'... 
neu...neu, J nor. 
ni, nisi, unltss. 
num, whether'. 
praeut, in comparisonwith. 
prout, according as, jusi 
' as, as. 

proinde, hence, therefore. 
pronterea, therefore, for 
tnat reason. 

postquam, after, since. 
priusquam, before. 
quam, os, than. 
quamvis, although. 
quando, quandoquidem, 
whereas, since. 
quamqusmi, although. 
quapropter, 
quare, 
quamobrem, 
quocirca, ^ 
quantumvis, ) although, 
quamlibet, J however. 
qmisi, as if, just as. 

-que, and. 

-que...et, )both...and; 
-que...-que, \ as well...as. 
quia, bec ause. 
quin, but that, that noL 
quippe, because. 


wherefore. 


qu5, in order that. 
quoad, as Umg as, until 
quod, because , but 
quodsl, but if. 
qubmlnus, Hiat nci. 
quoniam, since, *>eccusc. 
quoque, also. 
quum 07' cum, when, since 
because. 

quum...tum, both.. and. 
sed, but. 

slcfrti, | 
si, if. 

si modo, if only. 
simul, | assoou 

si mulae (-atque) j as. 
sin, but if ij however. 
sive or seu, or if. 

{ whether...or. 
seu...seu, J 

siquidem, if indeed, since. 
tamen, hmcevtr, stili. 
tametsi, although. 
tamquam, as if. 
tum...tum, both...and. 
unde, whence. 
ut, | that, as that, so that , 
uti, J to the etul that. 
ut si, as if 
utrum, ivliether. 

v*d’ } dUier ' or - 
vel...vel, either...or. 
velut, l even as, jusi as, 
velutl, } like as. 
vero, truly, but indeed. 
verum, but. 

veruntamen, yet, notioith 
standing. 

verum-enim vero, but »fi 
deed. 


Conjunctioris, according to their different uses, are divided into 
two general classes,-—coordinate and subordinate. 

1. Coordinate conjunctions, are such as join coordinate or similar 
eonstructions; as, 

Luna et stella fulgebant, The moon and the stars were shining. Oonctdunt 
9 enti, fugiuntqne nubes, The winds subside, and the clouds disperse. DiffidL 
**ctu est , sed conabor tamen, It is difficult to accomplish but sali I will try. 
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CoOrdinate conjnnctions include the following subdivisione, viz. cop^ative 
Hsjunctive , adversative , illative , and most of the causal conjunctions. 

II. Subordinate conjunctions are such as join dissimilar tonetruo 
tions; as, 

Edo, ut vivam , I eat that I mav live. Pyrrhus rex in itinere incidit in cansm, 
qui interfecti hominis coipus custodiebat. Mergi pullos in aquam jussit , ut bibS- 
reni , quoniam esse nollent. 

Subordinate conjunctions include ali those connectivos which unite sub¬ 
ordinate or dependent clauses. These are the concessive , illative, fimi, condi- 
Honal , interrogative , and iemporal conjunctions, and the causals quoa, quum , quo¬ 
niam, etc. Io these may be added also the relatives whether pronouus, adjec¬ 
tivos, or adverbs. 

Tha following paragraphs contain a specification of the severa! conjunctions comprised 
In each of the preceding subdivisions, and remarks respecting their particular import 
and use as connectives. 

1. Copulative conjunctions connect things that are to be considv red joint- 
ly; as , et, ac, atque, the enclitic^we, which, combined with the negation 
belonging to tne verb, becomes nSquS or nSc , and, the negation being doubled, 
nSc non or nSquS non, it becomes again affirmative and equivalent ‘«o St . 
To these are to be added Stiam and qudque , with the adverbials item and 
itidem. 

Rkmark. (a.) Et and qui differ in this, St connects things which are con- 
ceived as different, and quS adds what belongs to, or naturally flows from them. 
Et, therefore, is copulative and qxiS adjunctive. Hence, in an enumeration of 
words, qui frequently connects tne last of the series, and by its means the pre¬ 
ceding idea is extended without the addition of any thing which is generically 
different. In connecting propositions que denotes a consequence, and is equiv- 
alent to 4 and therefore.’ 

(6.) Ac never stands before vowels, atqui chiefly before vowels, but also be- 
fore consonants.— Atqui, being formed of ad and qui, properly signifies 4 and 
also,* 4 and in addition,’ thus putting things on an equality, but giving emphasis 
to the latter. In the beginning of a proposition, which is explanatorv of that 
which precedes, atqui or ac introduces a thing with great weight, and may be 
rendered 4 now ’; and in answers ; as, Cognostine hos versus t Ac memoriter , it 
is rendered 4 yes, and that.’ Ac being an abridged form of atque loses soroe- 
what of its power in connecting single words, and its use altemates with that 
of et ; it is preferred in subdivisions, whereas the main propositions are con- 
nected by et. 

(c.) Nequi, compounded of the ancient ni for mn and qui, is used for U non. 
Et non itself is used, when only one idea or one word of a proposition is to be 
negatived; as, patior et non moleste fero ; and also when our 4 and not ’ is 
used for 4 and not rather ’ to correct an improper supposition; as, Si quam Ru¬ 
brius injuriam suo nomine ac non impulsu tuo fecisset. Cic. Et non is commonly 
found ajso in the second clause of a sentence when St precedes, but nique , 
also, is often used in this case. NSc n&n or niqui non, in classical prose, is not 
esed like St to connect nouns, but only to join propositions, and the two words 
are separated. In later writers, however, they are not separated and are 
eiuivalent to SL 

(d. ) Etiam has a wider extent than quiqui , for it contains the idea of our 

even,’ and it also adds a new circumstance, whereas quiqui denotes the ad¬ 
dition of a thing of a similar kind. Hence Stiam is properly used to connect 
sentencts, while quiqui refers to a single word. Etiam signifies 4 and further,* 
quiqui, 4 and so,’ 4 also.’ Quiqui alwavs follows the word to which it refere, 
Stiam in similar cases is usualiv placed' before it, but when it connects proposi- 
tioas its place is arbitrary. fi, too, in classical prose, is sometimes used iu 
the sense of 4 alst ’ Sc ofuo is ndn mido — sed St, ‘not only—but also,’ or ‘but 
•ven.’ 
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(e.) CopuWtive conjunctions are often repeated in the sen i of 4 both—and, 1 
‘as well—as,’ ‘not only—but also’ Et — it is of common o^currence; so, ir 
later writers, but rarely in Cicero, it — qui; que — it connect single words, bui 
not in Cicero; qui — qui, occur for the raost part 011I5 in poetry, orinconnec- 
tion with the relative.—Negative propositions are connected in English by 
‘neither—nor,' and in Latin by nequi — nequi, nic — nic, neque — nic , and rarely 
by nic — niquS. Propositions, one of whien is negative and the other affirma¬ 
tive ‘on the one hand—but not on the other,’ or, ‘noton the one liand—but on 
the other,’ are connected by it — uiqui or nic, nequi or nic — it, and occasionally 
by nic or nequi — qui. 

2. Disjunctive conjunctions connect things that are to be considered sepa* 
rately; as, aut, vil , the enclitic vi , and sivi or seu. 

Remark. (a.) Aut and vil ditfer in tliis; aut indicatos a difference of the. 
object, vil, a difference of expression, i. e. aut is objective, vil , subjective. 
Vil is connected with the verb velle, and is generally repeated, vil—-vel, ‘clioose 
this or choose tliis,’ and the single vel is used by Cicero only to correct a pre- 
ceding expression, and commonly combined with dicam, pdtius , or iliam. — 
Hence by ellipsis vil has acquired the signification of the adverb, ‘ even,’ and 
bo enhances the signification of the word modified by it; as, Quum SophOcles 
vel optime scripsint Electram , where bine is to be supplied before vel, and the 
latter is used for the purpose of correcting the preceding expression. Cf. § 127 , 4 . 
By means of its derivation from velle it has, also, the signification of ‘ for ex- 
ample ’ or ‘ to take a case,’ for which vilut is more frequently used.—(6.) Ve, 
the apocopated vil, leaves the choice free between two or more things, and in 
later but good prose vil is used in the same manner. 

(c.) Sivi coinmonly retains the meaning of «i, and is then the same as vil si. 
but sometimes losesit, and is then equi valent to vil, denoting a difference or 
name; as, Vocabulum sive appellatio. Quint. The form seu is rarely used by 
Cicero except in the combination seu jidtius. —( d.) Aut and ve serve to continue 
the negation in negative sentences, where we use 4 nor ’; as, non — aut, where 
non—niqui also may be used. They are used also in negative questions; as, 
Num leges nostras moresvi novit t Cic.; and after comparatives; as, Doctrina 
pavio asq)irior, quam vevitas aut natura patiatur. Cic. It is omy when both 
ideas are to be United into one that a copulative is used instead of avi and vi .— 
(e.) 4 Either—or’ is expressed in Latin by avi — aut, denoting an oppositio» be¬ 
tween two things, one of which excludes the other, or by vel — vil, denoting 
that the opposition is immaterial in respect to the resuit, so that the one need 
not exclude the other; as, Vei imperat&re vel milite mentimini. Sali.— Sivi— 
sivi is the same as vil si—vil si, and retains the meaning of vil—vel. If nouns 
only are opposed to each other, an uncertainty is expressed as to how a tliing 
is to be called; as, Q'itum liges, quas sive Jupiter sive Minos sanxit; i. e. I do 
not know whether I am to say Jupiter or Minos. 

8. Comparative conjunctions express a comparison. Theseare, ut or uti, 
sicut, vilHt, proiit, praeut, the poetical ceu, quam, tamquam, (with 
and without si), quasi, iit si, ac si, with ac and atque, wnui they sig¬ 
ni ?v ‘ as.’ 

Remark. Ac and atqui signify 4 as ’ or 4 than ’ after adverbs and adjectives 
which denote similarity or dissimilarity; as, ceqvi, juxta, par and pdritir, 
pirindi and proindi, pt'6 eo, similis and similiter, dissimilis, talis, tdtidem, alius 
and dlitir, contra, secus, contramus. — Quam is rarely used after tliese words, 
except when a negative particle is joined with alius; as, Virtus nihil aliud est, 
quam, etc.; and et and qui do not occur in this connection.— Ac is used for 
quam, after comparatives, in poetry and occasionally by late prose writers; as, 
Ailius atque hedera. Hor. Insanius ac si. Id. 

4 . Concessive conjunctions express a concession, with the general signifi 
cation ‘althougli.* These are etsi, itiamsi, tametsi, or tdminets t, 
quamquam, quamvis, quantumvis, q uamlibet, licit, Ut in the 
sense of 4 even if’ or 4 althougli,’ anu quum when it signifies ‘although.’ 

Remark. Tamin and other particles signifying 4 ypt,’ 4 stili,’ are the correl- 
a ives of the concessive conjunctions; as, Ut desini vires , t&raen est laudande 
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voluntas . Ovid. TLe adverb qiddem becomes a concessive cor ]unc Dn, when ii 
is ased to connect oropositions and is followed by sid .— Quam ruam in absolute 
sentences, sometimes refers to something preceding, which it limiti and partly 
nullifies; as, Quamquam quid loquor t Yet why do I speak? 

5. Conditional conjunctions express a condition, their fundamenta! sigai- 
fication being ‘if.’ These are si, sin, nisi or ni, si mddo, dummddd, 
‘if only,’ ‘ifbut,’ (for which dum and mddo are also used alone), dum* 
mddd ne, or simply mddo ni or dumne . 

Rkmark. (a.) In order to indicate the connection with a preceding proposi- 
tion, the relative qudd, which in such case loses its signification as a pronoun, 
and may be rendered, * nay,’ ‘ now,’ 4 and,’ or 4 then,’ is frequently put before 
si and sometimes before nisi and etsi, so that quodsi may be regarded as one 
word, signifying 4 now if,’ * but if,’ or 4 if then.’ It serves especially to intro- 
duce something assumed as true, from which further inferences may be drawn 
It sometimes signifies 4 although.’ Quodnlsi signifies 4 if then—not,’ and quod 
stii , 4 nay, even if.’ Qudd is found also before quum, tibi, quid, qudniam , ne, uti- 
nam, ana 2V3n before the relative pronoun. 

(6 ) Ni and nisi limit a statement by introducing an exception, and thus dif¬ 
fer from si ndn, which introduces a negative case. It is often iinmaterial 
whether nisi or si ndn is used, but the difference is stili essential. Si ndn is 
used when single words are opposed to one another, and in this case si mln&t 
may be used instead of si ndn .—If after an affirmative proposition its negative 
opposite is added without a verb, our 4 but if not ’ is commonly expressed in 
prose by si miniis or sin minus or sin dliter; as, Educ tecum etiam omnes tuos ; 
si minus, quam plurimos. Cic.; rarely by si ndn. 

6. Illative conjunctions express an inference or conclusion, with the gen- 
eral signification of 4 therefore,’ 4 conseuuently.’ These are ergo, l gltdr, 
ttdque , ed, Ideo, iccirco, proinde, propter ed, and the relative con¬ 
junctions, quapropter, quare, quamoorem, qudcirca, unde , 4 where- 
irore.’ 

Remark. Ergo and igitur denote a logical inference.— Ttdqut f, 4 and thus,* 
expresses the relation of cause in facts.— meo, iccirco, and proptdred, 4 on this 
account,’ express the agreement between intention and action.— Ed, 4 on this 
account,’ or ‘for this purpose,’ is more frequently an adverb of place.— 
Proinde, 4 consequently,’ implies an exhortation.— Unde , 4 whence,’ is propeily 
an adverb of place.— Adeo . 4 so that,’ or simply 4 so,’ is also properly an adverb. 
Hinc , 4 hence,’ and inde , 4 tnence,’ continue to be adverbs. 

7. Causal conjunctions express a cause or reason, with the general signifi¬ 
cation of 4 for ’ and 4 because.’ These are nam, na mq ue, 8nim, etenim, 
quid, qudd, qudniam, quippe, quum, quando, quanddq u.dtm 
siquidem; and the adverbs nimirum, nempe, scilicet, and videlicet. 

Remark. (a.) Nam is used at the beginning of a proposition, enim, after the 
first or second word. Nam introduces an objecti ve reason, and enim merely a 
subjective one. There is the same difference between namque and etenim. 
Namque, however, though constantly standing at the beginning of a proposi¬ 
tion in Cicero, Caesar, and Nepos ? is in later writers often put after the begin¬ 
ning. Enim in the sense of dt enim or s8d enim is sometimes, by comic writers. 
put at the beginning of a proposition.— Nam, enim, and etenim are often use i 
in the sense of 4 namely,’ or 4 to wit,’ to introduce an explanation of some- 
thing going before. Nimirum, videlicet, and scilicet likewise answer to our 
4 namely ’ or 4 viz.’ Nimirum, compounded of ni and mirum, and signifying 

a wonder if not,’ is used 'as a connective in the sense of 4 undoubtedly ’ or 

surely,’ and implies strong confideuce in the truth of the proposition with 
which it is connected.— Videlicet and scilicet introduce an explanation, with 
this difference that videlicet generally indicates the true, and scilicet a wrong 
explanation. Sometimes, however, nam, dnim , etenim , nimirum, and videUcei 
are used in an ironical sense, and scilicet introduces a true reason .—Nempe 

sur 3 ly,’ often assumes a sarcastic maaning when another person’s concessior: 
% token for the purpose of refuting l im.—(6.) Quid and qudd indicate a defi- 
16 * 
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nite and conclusive reason, qu&rdam, (i. e. quum jam), a motive.— Ideo, iccirco , 
proptSrea qudd, and quia, are used without any essential differencc, exeept that 
ama introduces a more striet and logical reason, whereas qu&niam, signifying 
‘now as,’ introduces important circumstances.— Quando, quanddquiuem, ana 
siquidem approach nearer to qu&niam than to quia, as they introduce onlv sub¬ 
jective reasons. Quanddquiaem denotes a reason implied in a circumstance 
previously mentioned; siquidem, a reason implied in a concession. In siquidem 
the meaning of si is generally dropped, but it sometimes remains, and then si 
and quidem should be written as separate words; as, 0 fortunatam rempubH - 
eam, si quidem hanc sentinam ejec&nt. Cic.— Quippi f, with the relative pronoun 
or with quum, introduces a subjective reason. Wnen used elliptically without 
a verb it signifies * forsooth ’ or ‘indeed.’ Sometimes it is foliowed bv a sen- 
tence with &nim, and in this way gradually acquires the signification of nam. 

8. Final conjunctions express a purpose, object, or resuit, with the signifi¬ 
cation of ‘ in order that,’ or 4 in order tnat not.’ These are Ut or Uti, qud , 
nS or it ne, nevi or neu, quin and qiyimtnis. 

Remark. Ut, as a conjunction indicates either a resuit or a purpose, * so 
that,’ aDd 4 in order that.’ When indicating a resuit, if a negative is added to 
it, it becomes ut non; when indicating a purpose, if the negative is added, it, 
becoines ne or ut ne, but ut ndn also is very rarely used for ne.—Nevti (i. e. vSl ne) 
signilies either 4 or in order that not,’ or 4 and in order that not.’ Ut ne is & 
pleonasm, not differing perceptibly from ne. It is used more frequently by 
Cicero than by other writers. Quo ne for ne occurs once in Horaee. 

9. Adversative conjunctions, express opposition, with the signification of 
4 but.’ These are s$d, autem, verum , vero, at (poetical ast), at 
6nim, atqui, tdmeh, attamen, sedtamen, veruntamen, dt vero 
(inimvero), verumenim , verum, vero, cetirum. 

Remark. (a.) Sid denotes a direct opposition, and interrupts the narrative or 
argument; autem marks a transition, and denotes at once a connection and an 
opposition. Porro , 4 further,’ denotes progression and transition but not oppo¬ 
sition, exeept in later authors.— Verum has a similar relation to vero as sed tc 
autem. Verum, while it denotes opposition, contains also an explanation. Ver: 
connects things which are different, but denotes the point in favor of which the 
decision should be. It thus forms the transition to something more important 
as in the -phrase, Illud vero plane non est ferendum , i. e. that which I am aboul 
to mention. In affirmative answers vero is often added to the verb; as, Dasne f 
Do vero. Hence, when the protasis supplies the place of a question, it is some¬ 
times introduced into the apodosis merely to show that it contains an answer. 
Hence als^ vero alone signifies 4 yes,’ like sane , itd, and Stiam. — Enimvero, 4 yes, 
truly,’ 4 in truth,’ does not denote opposition. It sometimes, like vero, forms 
the transition to that which is most important. The compound verum inim- 
vero denotes the most emphatic opposition. 

(6.) At denotes that that which is opposed is equivalent to that which pre- 
cedes. . It frequently follows si, in the sense of 4 yet,’ or 4 at least ’; as, etsi non 
tcunentisslmus , at amicissimus. It is especially used to denote objections whether 
or the speaker himself or of others. At enim introduces a reason for the obiec- 
tion implied in at. —By atqui , 4 but stili,’ 4 but yet,’ or 4 nevertheless,’ we admit 
what precedes, but oppose something else to it; as, Magnum narras, vix ci'edi - 
bile. Atqui sic habet. Hor. So, also, when that which is admitted, is made 
use of to prove the contrary. Finally, atqui is used in syllogisms, when a thing 
is assumed which had before been left undecided; in tliis case it does not de¬ 
note a direct opposition of facts, and may be translated by 4 now,’ 4 but,’ 4 but 
now.’— CeUrum, properly 4 as for the rest,’ is often used by later writers for 
i id.—Contra ea, in the sense of 4 on the other hand,’ is used as a conjunction. 
So ddeo with a pronoun, when it may be translated 4 just,’ 4 precisely,’’ 4 even,’ 
4 indeed,’ or an intensive 4 and.’ 

10. Temporal conjunctions, express time. These are quum, quum pri - 
* um, dt, dt primum , dbi, postquam, antiquam, and prius • 
» tam, quando, simdlac or simdlaique , or slmdl alone, c*m 

qui aum, doni fc, quoad . 
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Remark. Ut and ubi, as particles of time, sir.iify * when.’ Dum, ddnic, and 
quoad signify either 4 as long as,’ or ‘ until.’ Dum often precedes intirea or in¬ 
ierim, and both dum and donic are often preceded by the adverbs usqui, usqui 
eo or usqui ddeo. 

11. Interrogative conjunctions indicate a question. These are, num 
utrum, dn, and the enclitic ni. This, when attached to the three preced- 
ing particles, forming num ni f, utrumnl f, and anni, does not aflect their 
meaning. With ndn it forms a special interrogative particle nonni . To 
theseadd ec and en, as thev appear in ecquis, ecquando , and enum - 
quam, and numquid and* ecquid , when used simply as interrogativa 
particles. 

Remark. (a.) The interrogative particles have no distinet meaning by 
tliemselves in direct questions, bnt anly serve to give to a proposition the form 
of a question. In direct speech the interrogative particles are sometimes 
omitted, but in indireci auestions they are indispensable, except in the case of 
a double question, where the first particle is sometimes omitted .—Ecquid and 
numquid, as interrogative particles, have the meaning of num, quid in this case 
having no meaning, but tnev miist be carefully distinguished from the inter 
rogative pronouns ecquid and numquid . En, or when followed by a q, ec is, 
Iike num, ni, and dn, an interrogative particle, but is always prenxed to some 
otlier interrogative word. 

(6.) In direct questions, num and its compounds numni, numnam, numquid, 
numquidnam, ana the compounds with en or ec suppose that the auswer will be 
4 no ’; as, Num putas me tam dementem fuisse f But ecquid is sometimes used 
in an affirmative sense. In geueral the negative sense of these particles does 
not appear in indirect questions. 

(c.) Ni properly denotes simply a auestion, but it is used sometimes affirma- 
tively and sometimes negatively. Wlien ni is attached, not to the principal 
verb but to some other word, a negative sense is produced; as, mene istud potu¬ 
isse facire putas 1 Do you believe that I would have done that? The answei 
expected is * no.’ When attached to the principal verb ni often gives the af¬ 
firmative meaning, and the answer expected is 4 yes .’—Nonni is the sign of an 
affirmative question; as, Canis nonne lupo similis est f — Utrum, in accordance 
with its derivation from uter, which of two, is used only in double questions 
whether consisting of two or more. It is sometimes accompanied by ne, which 
is usually separated from it by one or more words; as, Uirum, taceamne an 
praedicem f Jn later writers, however, utrumni is united into one word. Ni is 
rarely appended to interrogative adjectives, butexamples of such use are some- 
tipies found in poetrv; as, uteime; qudni medo ; quantani. In a few passages it 
is even attached to the relative pronoun. 

(d.) An is not used as a sign of an indirect question before the silver ago; 
when so used it answers to 4 whether.’ It is used by Cicero exclusively in a 
second or opposite question, where we use ‘or’; as, Si sjtis, nihii intirest utrum 
aqua sit, an vinum; nec refert, utrum sit aureum poculum, an vitreum, an manus 
concava. Sen. In direct interrogations, when no interrogative clause precedes, 
In, anni, an vero are likewise used in the sense of 4 or,’ that is in such a man- 
oer that a preceding interrogation is supplied by the mind; as, Invitus te offendi, 
an putas me delectari laedendis hominibus? Here we may supply before an 
fnitas, etc. the sentence, 4 Do you believe this ? ’—^ln, after a preceding ques- 
tion. is rendered by 4 not,’ and it then indicates that the answer cannot be 
ioubtful; as, A rebus gerendis senectus abstrdhit. Quibus f An his, quae geruntur 
juventute ac viribus f Is it not from those kinds of business, which ? etc. Here 
we may suppose aliisne f to be supplied before an his t Is it from other kinds 
of business, or from those ? etc. Such questions may be introduced by nonni, 
but without allusion to an opposite question, which is implied in dn. 

(e.) To the nile that dn, in indirect questions, is used exclusively to indicate 
a second or opposite question, there is one great exception, for Jt is employed 
in single indirect questions after such expressions as dubito, dubium est, incertum 
est; delibero, haesito , and especiallv after nescio or haud scio, ali of which denote 
uncertainty, but with an inclinatum to the affirmative; as, Si per se virtus sine 
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fortuna ponderanda sit dubito hunc primum omnium ponam, If virtue is to 
De estimated without leference to its success, I am not certain whether I should 
not prefer this m an Io ali others. Nep. It is not Latin to say dubito annem foi 
dubito an.—Nescio an, or haud scio an are u»ed quite in the sense of * perhaps,’ 
so that they are followed by the negatives mulus, nervo, numquam, instead of 
ullus, quisquam and umquam. When the principal verb is omitted, an is often 
nsed in the sense of aut; , as, Themistocles, quum ei Simonides, an quis alius, 
artem memorias polliceretur, etc. In such cases incertum est is understood, and 
in Tacitus is often suppi ied.—The conjunction si is sometimes used in indirect 
interrogations instead of num, like the Greek ti, and it is so used by Cicero 
after the verb exp&rior. 

Note 1. The conjunctions -ne, -que, -ve, are not used alone, but are always 
affixed to some other word, and are hence called encliHcs . 

Note 2. Some words here classed with conjunctions are also used as ad- 
T8rbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions ; that is, they at 
the same time qualify verbs. etc., and connect proposiiions; as, Ceteris in rebus , 
auum venit calamitas, tum detrimentum accipitur , In other concems, when mis- 
fortune comes, then daraage is received. 

Note 3. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are varbusly compounded with other 
parts of speech, and with each other; as, atque, (i. e. adque ), iccirco or idcirco , 
(i. e. id-drea ), ideo, namque, etc. In some, compounded of an adverb and a 
conjunction, each of the simple words retains its meaning, and properly beiongs 
to its own class; a n , etiam (et jam ) and now; itaque , and so; neque or nec , and 
not 
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§ 199 . An inteijection is a particle used in exclamation, 
and expressing some emotion of the mind. 

The most usual interjections are, 


fth! ah! alas! 

&ha! aha! ah! haka! 


ipagS! away! begone ! 

&tat1 or atatte! oh! ahi alas! Io! 

au! or hau! oh! ah! 

eccS! Io! see! behold! 

fchem! ha! what! 

eheu! ah! alas! 

fcho! ehodum! ho! sohol 

ei&! or heia! ah! ah ha! indeed! 

5n! h! see! tiehold! 

eu! well done ! bravo ! 

eugfi! well done ! good! 

! huzzah! hurrahl 

ha! hold! ho! 
ha! ha! he! ha! ha! 
hei! ah! wo! alasi 


hem ! oho ! indeed ! weU ! hah ! alas ! aht ijfc / 

heu! oh! ah! alasI 

heus! ho! ho there! hark! habUaI 

hui! hah! ho! oh! 

io! ho! hurrah! huzzahi 

6! o! oh! ah! 

oh! oh! o! ah! 

ohe! ho ! halloa ! ho there ! 

5ho! oho! aha! 
oi! hou! alas! 
papse f strange ! wonderful 
phui! foh ! fuah ! 
phy! pish! tum! 
pr5! or proh! ohl ah! 
st! hist! whist! hushI 
tat»! so! strange! 
vae! ah! alos! woe! 
vah! vaha! ah! edas! oh/ 


Rema rk 1 . An inteijection sometimes denotes several different smotions. 
Thus vah is used to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

Rem. 2. Other parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as interjections; . 
is, pax! b9 stili! So indignum, infandum, malum, miserum, miserabile, nifas. 
when used as expressions of astonishment, grief, or horror; and macte and 
macti, as ex pressions of approbation. In like manner the adverbs rue, profecto 
pito, bhie, btlle; the verbs queeso, prfeor, oro } obsecro, amabo, dge, Agito, eido, 
tbdes, (for si audes), sis, suitis, (for si vts and si vidtis), Agesis, Agiaum , and AglU 
ium, and the interrogative quid? what? used as exclamations. 
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Rem. 3. With the interjections may also be classed the following invoca 
tions of tbe gods : Hercules, hercule, hercle ; or meherciUes, meherctUe, mehercle , 
medius fidius, mecastor, ecastor, ecire, po/, edepol, eqidrine, per deum, per 
deum immortmem, per deos, per Jdvem, pr6 (or proh) Jupiter, prd. dii immor¬ 
tales, prd deum fidem, pr6 deum atque nominum fidem, pr6 deum immortalium 
(scii, fidem), eto. 


SYNTAX. 


§ 300« 1. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

2. A sentence is a thought expressed in words; as, Cane» 
latrant, The dogs bark. 

8. All sentences are either 

(1.) Declarative; as, Venti spirant, The winds blow:— 

(2.) Interrogative ; as, Spvrantne venti f Do the winds blow?— 

(8.) Exclamatory; as, Quam vehementer spirant vendi How 
fiercely the winds blow I—or 

(4.) Imperative ; as, Venti, spirate, Blow, winds. 

4 . The mood of the verb in the first three classes of sentences is either the 
Indicative or the subjunctive; in imperative sentences it is either the impera¬ 
tive or the subjunctive. 

5. A sentence may consist either of one proposition or of two or 
more propositions connected together. 

PROPOSITIONS. 

§ 301* 1* A proposition consists of a subject and a pre- 
dicate. 

2. The subject of a proposition is that of which something is 
affirmed. 

~ 8. The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject. 

Thus, in the proposition, Equus currit , The horse runs, 2quus is the 
subject. and currit is the predicate. 

Non. The word affirm, as here used, includes all the various significatione of the 
Verb, as expressed in the seyeral moods. 

4. Propositions are either principal or subordinate. 

5. A principal proposition is one which makes complete sense by 
itself; as, 

Phocion fuit perpfctno pauper, quum ditissimus esse posset, Pkocton toas ahoags 
ppoor, though he nrght have been very rich. 
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6. A subordinate proposition is one which, by means of a subordi- 
nate conjunction, is made to depend upon or limit some part of 
another proposition; as, 

Phdcion fuit perpttuo pauper, quum ditissimus esse posset, Phocion was al 
ways poor, though ne might nave been very rich. 

7. Subordinate propositions are nsed eitber as substantives, adjec - 
tives, or adverbs , and are accordingly called substantive , adjective or 
adverbial propositions or clauses. 

8. Substantive clauses are connected with the propositions on which they 
lepend bv means of the final conjunctions ut, ne, quo, quin, etc., sometimes by 
quod , and* in clauses containing an indirect question, by interrogative pronouna, 
adjectives, adverbs and conjunctions. See $§ 262 and 265. 

Rsvark. A dependent substantive clause often takes the form of the accusative with 
the infinitive and in that case has no connective; as, Gaudeo te valSre. 

9. Adjective clauses are connected by means of relatives, both pronouns anc 
pronominal adjectives; as, qui, qualis, quantus , etc. Adverbial clauses are con 
nected either by relative adverbs of place and time, (§ 191, R. 1, (A), or b? 
temporal, conditional, concessive, comparative, and sometimes by causal coe- 
junctions. 

10. A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple s m 
tence; as, 

C&dunt fdlia, The leaves falL Semiramis Babyldnem condidit . 

11. A sentence consisting of a principal and one or more subordi¬ 
nate propositions is called a complex sentence; as, 

Qtd jit, vi nemo contentus vivat t How happens it, that no one lives content? 
Quis ego sim, me rogitas, You ask me, who 1 am. 

12. A sentence consisting of two or more principal propositions, 
either alone or in connection with one or more subordinate proposi¬ 
tions, is called a compound sentence; as, 

Spirant venti et c&dunt fdlia , The winds blow, and the leaves fall. 

13. The propositions composing a complex or a compound sen¬ 
tence are called its members or clauses; the principal proposition is 
called the leading clause , its subject, the leading subject , and its verb, 
dio leading verb. 


SUBJECT. 


§ 202 . 


1. The subject also is either simple, complex , or c 


2. The simple subject, which is also called the grammatical sub¬ 
ject, is either a noun or some word standing for a noun; as, 

Aves vdlant, Birds fly. Tu Ugis, Thou readest A est ifc&lis, A is a vowel. 
Mentiri est turpe, To he is base. 

3. The complex subject, called also the logical subject, consiste of 
• die simple subject with its modifications; as, 

Conscientia bfcne actas vitae est jucundissima, The conscumsnett qf a weU spemt 
Hfe is very pleasant. Here conscientia is the grammatical, ani conscientia Mn 
actos vite the eompl ex, subject 
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4. The compound subject consists of two or more simple or com¬ 
plex subjects to which a single predicate belongs; as, 

Lfina et stellae fulgebant, The moon and stars were shining. Gramm&tlce ac 
mtisicae junctae jutrunt, Grammar and music were unitcd. Semper hdnoe no* 
mendae tuum laudesgwe mdnebunt, 

Remark. Words are said to modify or limit other words, when .hey serve 
to ex ] da in, describe, define, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise qualify their mean- 
ing. 

5. Every sentence must contain a subject and a predicate, called 
its principal or essential parts: any sentence may also receive addi- 
tions to these ; caUed its subordinate parts. 

Complex or Modified Subject, 

6. The complex subject is formed by adding other words to the 
simple subject All additions to the subject, like the subject itaelf, 
are either simple, complex , or compound. 

I. Simple additions, The subject may be modified by adding:— 

1. A single word :— 

(1.) A noun in the same case; as, 

Nos consules desiimus , We consuis are rcmiss. Mucius augur multa narrdvit, 
Mucius the augur related many things. 

(2.) A noun or pronoun in an oblique case, modifying or limiting 
the subject; as, 

Amor multitudinis commtivetur, The love of the muUitude is excited. Cura mei, 
Care foi' me. Viribus usus, Need of strength. 

(3.) An adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle; as, 

Fuuil invida cetos, Envious time flies- Mea mater est b&rigna. Dicit agmina 
Penthesilea furens. Litura scripta mdnet. 

2. A phrase consisting of a preposition and its case; as, 

Stipor in gramine. Oppida sine praesidio. Receptio ad te. 

3. A dependent adjective clause introduced by qui, qualis , quan¬ 
tus, etc.; as, 

Uve Jit, quod bene fertur, tinus, The burden, which is bome well, becomet 
light. lAt&ixe, quas scripsisti, acceptas sunt. Ut, qualis (ille) haberi vellet, 
hilis esset. Tanta est inter eos, quanta maxima esse potest, mtirum distantia, 

II. Complex additions. The subject may be modified:— 

1. By a icord to which other words are added. 

(1.) When the word to which other words are added is a noun cv 
pronoun, it may be modified in any of the ways above mentioned. 

(2.) When it is an adjective it may be modified :— 

(a.) By an adverb either simple or modified; as, 

Erat exspectdtio valde magna. Praesidium non nimis firmum, 

(b.) By a noun in an oblique case; as, 

Major pietate. Superior in piety. Contentionis cupidus, Fond of contentio* 
Patri similis, Like his father. tfudus membra. Juvines patre digm. 
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(<?.) By an infinitive, a gerund, or a supine; as, 

Intuitus vinci. Not accustomed to be conquered, VSnandi st&difcus. Fond oj 
kuntina- Mlrdolle dictu, Wonderful to teU. 

(d.) By a phrase consisting of a preposition and its case; as, 

Rudis in republlca, Unskilled in civU affairs, Ab equitatu frmus, CSler Ia 
pugn&m. Prinus ad fidem. 

(e.) By a subordinate clause; as, 

Milior est certa pax % quam sperata victoria, A certain peace is better tEm \in 
eapecled victory. Dubius sum , quid faciam. 

(8.) When it is a participle, it may be modified like a verb. Sce 

§ 203. 

2. By a phrase consisting of a preposition and its case to whicli 
other words are added; as, 

De victoria Caesaris fama perfertur , A report concermng Qjssar's victory is 
brought 

Remark 1. As the case following the preposition is that of a noun or pro- 
noun, it may be modified like the subject in any of the foregoing ways. 

Rem. 2. The preposition itself may be modified by an adverb, or 
by a noun or adjective in an oblique case; as, 

Longe ultra, Far beyond. Multo ante noctem, Long before night. Sexennio 
post Veios captos, Six years after the capture of Veii. 

3. By a subwdinate clause , to whose subject or predicate othei 
words are added. 

Remark. These additions may be of the same form as those added to the 
Principal subject or predicate of the sentence. 

DI. Compound additions . The subject may be modified:— 

1. By two or more nouns in the same case as the subject, connectr 
ed by a eoordinate conjunction; as, 

Consides, Brfitus et Collatinus, The consuis, Brutus and CuUatinus. 

2. By two or more oblique cases of a noun or pronoun connected 
coordinately; as, 

Vlts eque nfccisjwe pdtestas. Periculorum et l&borum incitamentum, 

8. By two or more adjectives, adjective pronouns, or participlea, 
eonnected coordinately; as, 

Gr&ve bellum perdiuturnumywe. Animi tSnSri atque molles. 

4. By two or more adjective clauses connected coordinately; as, 

Et qui fecere, et qui facta &lidrum scripsere, multi laudantur . Sali. 

5. By two or more of the preceding modifications connected coor¬ 
dinately ; as, 

Genus hominum agreste, sine legibus, sine imperio, libSrum, atque solutum. 

Rem. 1. A modified grammatical subject, considered as one com¬ 
plex idea, may itself be modified; as, 

Omnia tua consilia, AU thy counsels. Here omnia modifies, not consilia, but 
the complex idea expressed by tua conslUa, So Triginta naves longcs, Propd* 
ens finitimus rex, 
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Rem. 2. An infinitive, with the words connected with it, may be 
the logical subject of a proposition ; as, 

Virtus est vitium f&gSre, To shun vice is a virtue. 

Rkm. S. A clause, or any member consisting of two or more clauses, 
may be the logical subject of a proposition; as, 

E calo descendit * Nosce te ipsum.* jEquum est , ut hoc f&cfrv*. 

Rem. 4. The noun or pronoun whieh is the subject of a proposi¬ 
tion is put in the nominative, when the verb of the predicate is a 
finite verb; but when the verb is in the infinitive, the subject is put 
in the accusative. 

Nci£ 1. A verb in any mood, ezcept the infinitive, Is called a finite verb. 

Nute 2. In the fbllowing pages, when the term subject or predicate is used alone, the 
gxaiumatical subject or predicate is intended. 

PREDICATE. 

§ 303. 1. The predicate, like l fee subject, is either simple, 

complex , or compound. 

2. The simple predicate, whieh is also called the grammatical pre¬ 
dicate, is either a single finite verb, or the copula sum with a noun, 
adjective, and rarely with an adverb; as, 

Sol lucet, The sun shines. MuUa dnlmalia repunt, Many animals creep 
Brevis est v6'upias, Pleasure is brief Europa est peninsula, Europe is a pe¬ 
ninsula. Rectissime sunt apud te omnia . 

3. The complex predicate, called also tlie logical predicate, con¬ 
siste of the simple predicate with ite modifications; as, 

Si lpio fudit Annlbfilis copias, Scipio routed the forces of Hannibal. Hnw 
fudit is the grammatical, and fudit Annib&lis cdpias the logical predicate.— 
So, Romulus KdmansB conditor urbis fuit. 

4. The compound predicate consists of two or more simple or com¬ 
plex predicates belonging to the same subject; as, 

PrObitas laudatur et alget, Honcsty is praised and neglected. LSti vis r&putt 
r&pietque gentes. Lucius Catilina fuit magna vi et animi et corporis, sea in¬ 
genio malo pravoque. 


Complex or Modified Preavcate . 

5. The complex predicate is formed by adding other words to the 
itmplc predicate. Ali additions to the predicate, like the predicate 
itself, are either simple, complex, or compound. 

I. Sinple additions. The predicate may be modified by adding:— 

1. A single word ;— 

(1.) A noun or adjective in the same case as the subject Thii 
occurs after certain neuter verbs and passive verbs of naming, call- 
ing, ctc. (See § 210, R. 3.) ; as, 

Servus fit llbertlnus 2 The slave becomes a freedman. Servius Tullius rex est 
declaratus. Aristides justus est apptUdtus. Incedo regina. 

(2.) A noun or pronoun in an oblique case; as, 

Spe rl vtmusy We live by hope Deus rigit mundum, God rules the morld. 
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(8.) An adverb either simple or modified; as, 

Saepe venit, He came often. Festina lente, Hasten slowly. Ltt&ra f .icUS? dis 
mntur. Chr&mes nimis gr&vlter cruciat adulescentulum. 

(4.) An infinitive mood; as, ' 

COpti discere, He desires to leam. Audeo dlcfre. Ver es$e ccep&rat. 

2. A phrase consisting of a preposition and its case; as, V&nit ad 
nrbem, He came to the city. 

8. A dependent substantive or adverbial clause ; as, 

Vireor ne reprehendar, I fear that lshaU be blamed. Zenbnem , quum Athtnii 
essem, audiebam friquenter. F&c cogites. 

II. Complex additions. The prcdicate may be modified :— 

1. By a word to which other words are added. 

Rkmakk. These words are the same as in the corresponding cases of com 
plex additions to the subject. See § 202, II. 

2. By a phrase consisting of a preposition and its case, to which 
other words are added. See complex additions to the subject, § 202. 

3. By a subordinate clause, to wliose subject or predicate other 
words are added. See complex subject, § 202, II, 3. 

Rem. 2. Each of the words constituting a proposition may be modified by 
two or more additions not dependent on, nor connected with each other, and 
consisting either of single words. phrases, or dependent clauses; as, Agamem- 
n6nis belli gltrria. Paternum Odium erga Romanos. Mens sibi conscia recti. 
Mea maxime inter e st, te vdlcve. Ago tibi gr&tias. Meipsum Inertiae condemno. 
Eos hoc mdneo. In quo te accuso. Mdnet eum, ut suspiciones vitet 

III. Compound additions. 1. The predicate may be modified by 
two or more words, phrases, or clauses, joined together by a coordi- 
nate conjunction. oee Compound additions to the subject, § 202, HI 

2. The leading verb is usually either in the indicative or impera 
tive mood, but sometimes in the subjunctive or the historieal infin¬ 
itive. 

3. The members of a compound sentence are connected by cobrdi- 
nate conjunctions; those of a complex sentence by some relative 
word, or by a subordinate conjunction. 

4. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, a 
noun and participle, or two nouns, some times stand as an abridged 
proposition; as, 

Bello confecto discessit, i. e. quum bellum confectum esset, discessit, The w«i 
being finished, or when the war was finished, he departed. Nil desperandun, 
Teucro dilce. 

5. An Lifinitive may be modified like the verb of a predicate. 

6. Agrcernent is the correspondence of one word with anothei ii 
gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is s?dd to govern another, when it requires it to be put 
m a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gender 
number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to jollow another, when it depends upon it in 
eonstructicn, whatever inay be its position in the sentence. 
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ArPOSITION. 

§304. A noun, annexed to another noun or tc a proi lOiin, 
and denoting the saine person or thing, is put in the same case 
as, 

Urbs Roma, Tlie city Rome. Nos consfiles, We consuis. So Apud Btroddtum, 
patrem historias , sunt innumerabiles fabula. In Herodotus, the fatrar of histcry, 
etc. Cic. Lapides silices, jiint stones. Liv. Ante nru consulem, Befor6 I was 
consul. Fons cui nOmen Arethusa est. Cic. 

Remabk 1. (a.) A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposition 
to it. It is generally added for the sake of explanati jn, Identification, or de- 
scription; sometimes it denotes character or purpose; as, Ejus fuga ccmltem 
me adjunxi , I added myselfj as a companion of his fiight; and sometimes the 
time, cause, reason, etc., of an action; as t Alexander puer, Alexander when a 
%•. COto s6nex scrlbire histdriam instituit. Suet. 

(b.) A noun in apposition, like an adjective used as an epithet, (§ 206, N. 2,) 
assumes the attribute denoted by it as belonging to the noun which it limita, 
while the predicate-nominative ajjtrms jt. Hence both nouns belong to the 
same part of the sentence, whether subject or predicate. In cases oi apposi¬ 
tion, tnere seems to be an ellipsis of the aucient participle ens , being; qui est , 
who is; qui voedtur , who is ciuled; or the like. 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same gender as the cther 
noun, it takes that form; as, Usus magister egrigius. Plin. PhilosOphia magis¬ 
tra vita. Cic. If the annexed nomi is of the common gender, the adjective 
qualifying it takes the gender of the prteceding noun; as, Laurus fidissima 
custos. 

Rkm. 3. The annexed noun sometimes differs from the other in gender or in 
number; as, Luo fulmina belli , Scipiddas, cladem Libya. Virg. Milylence , urbs 
nobilis. Cic. Tulliola, deliciae nostra. Id.;—and sometimes in both; as, Aofe, 
mea vires. Virg. Nos , animae viles, inhumata injletdque turba. Id. 

Rem. 4. The substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted before the word in 
apposition to it; as, Consul aixi, scii. Igo; (I) the consul said. And instead of 
the substantive pronoun, a possessive adjective pronoun is sometimes used; as, 
Tua dOmus, tatis viri. Cic. See § 211, R. 3, ( b.) 

Rem. 6. A noun may be in apposition to two or more nouns, and, in such 
case, is usuallv put in the plural; as, M. Antonius, C. Cassius, tribfini plebis , 
M. Antonius, C. Cassius, tribunes of the people. Caes. Publius et Servius Sullae, 
Servi filii. Sali. Tib. et Gaius Gracchi. Cic. Orationes L. et C Aureliorum 
Orestarum. Id. But sometimes in the singular; as, Cn. et L. Domitius. Cic. 

(1.) So when the nouns are connected by cum, the annexed noun taking 
the case of the former; as, Dicaarchwn vero cum Aristoxeno , doctos sane hom¬ 
ines, omittamus. Cic. 

j\.) If the nouns are proper names of different genders, a masculine noun is 
annexed rather tlian a feminine, when both forms exist; as, Ad Ptolemaum 
Cleopatramque reges legati missi sunt. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the genitive; as, Urbem Pat&v! 
locavit, The city of Patavium. Virg. Plurimus Erid&ni amnis . Id. ArbOrem 
jlci numquam viderat. Cic. In oppido Antiochiae. Id. Rupili et Persi par. Hor. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablative in ap¬ 
position to it; as, Coi-mthi Achaia urbe; At Corinth, a city of Achaia. Tao. 
Antiochia, ceUbri urbe. Cic. See § 221, Note, and § 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. (a.) A proper name, after ndmen or cognomen , with a verb followed 
by a dative, is put in apposition either to nOmen. etc., or to the dative, the latter 
by a species of attractiori; as, Fons, cui nomen Arethusa est. Cic. Snrps viri&f, 
cui Ascanium parentes dixere nOmen. Liv. Nomen Arcturo est mihi , I have the 
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name Arcturus. Plaut Cui nunc cognbmen Iulo additur. Virg. Cui Xgerio indi¬ 
tum ndmen. Liv.—(6.) The name may also be put in the genitive; as, Nbmcn 
Merciirii est mihi. Plaut Q. Metellus , cui Macedonici ndmen inditum Srat. Veli. 
Cf. R. 6.—(c.) In Illa cetos, cui fecimus Aurea ndmen, Ov. Met 15, 96, Aurea 
is used as an indeclinable noun, instead of Auream (scii. cetatem)-, or Aureos 
dat (scii, cetdti.) 

Rem. 9. A clause mav supply the place of one of the nouns; as, Cogitet ora¬ 
torem institui— rem arduam, JLet him reflect that an orator is training—a diffi- 
cult thing. Quint.—So also a neuter adjective used substantively; as, Triste 
lupus stabulisf The wolf, a sad thing to the folds. Virg. Varium et mutabile 
semper femina. Id. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the former noun denotes awhole, and its parts are ex* 
pressed by nouns in apposition to it; as, Oneraiice , pars maadma ad jEgimurum, 
—aliae adversus urbem ipsam delatas sunt , The ships of burden were carried, the 
greatest part, to ASgimurus,—others opposite to the city itself. Liv. Pictdres 
et poetas suum quisque dpus a vulgo consideram vult. Cic. In the constructiou 
of the ablative absolute, quisque remains in the nominative, though the word 
to which it is in apposition is in the ablative; as, Multis sibi quisque impSrium 
petentibus. Sali. J. 18. So also, in Liv. 26, 29, quisque remains in the nomina¬ 
tive although the word to which it is in apposition is in the accusative with 
the infinitive. 

To this nile may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of inter¬ 
rogative and responsive words. 

Rem. 11. The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to a quee- 
tion, must be in the same case as the corresponding interrogative 
word; as, 

Quis hfrrus est Ubi t Amphitruo, scii. est. Who is vour master? Amphitruo 
(is.) Plaut. Quid quasris r Librum, scii, quasro. What are you looking for? 
A book. Qu6t& h&ra venisti t Sexta. At what hour did you come? At the 
sixth. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corresponding 
possessive pronoun is often used, agreeing with its noun; as, Ciijus est Uberi 
Meus, (not Mei.) (See § 211, Rem. 8, (6.) So cujum for genitive cujus t Cujum 
ptcusl an Meliboei t Non; verum ASgbnis. Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be in a 
different case from that of the interrogative; as, Quanti emisti t Viginti minis 
Damnatusne is furti? Imo Udo crimine. See §§ 214, R. 1, and 217, R. 2. 

ADJECTIVE S. 

§ 205. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
ngree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case; as, 

Bdnus vir , A good man. Bdnos viros, Good men. 

Benigna mater , A kind mother. Vanas leges , Useless laws. 

Triste bellum , A sad war. Minacia verba, Threatening words 

Spe amissa , Hope being lost. Hcec res , This thing. 

So, Mea mater est benigna. 

Hasc leges vanas sunt. 

Note 1. Adjectives, according to their meaning, ($ 104), are divided int i 
two classes— qualifying and Umiiing —the former denoting some property cr 
qnality of a noun; as, a wise man, lead is heavy; the latter aefining er restrkting 
its meaning; as, this man, ten cities. To the former class belong such adjec¬ 
tives as denote a property or quality, inclnding ali participles and participia, 
adjectives; to the latter, the adjective rvmouns, pronomina! adjectives, ano 
numerals. 
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Notk 2. An adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either be lued %b an epi 
tliet to modify a noun, or, with the copula sum, may constitute a precicate 
In the former case the quality is assumed , in the latter it is asserted. Ir. botta 
cases, the rule for their agreeraent is, in general, the same. See § 210, R. 1. 

Note 3. Any word or combination of words added to a noun to moouy or 
limit its meaning is of the nature of an adjective. 

Note 4. In the following rem&rks, the word adjective is to be considered as includlug 
participles, either alone or combined with the auxiliary sum, and also adjective pro* 
nocuis, unless the contrary is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adiective agrees also with a substantive pronoun, taking its 
gender from that of tne noun For which the pronoun stands; as, Ipse c a vellat 
aeger dgo, scii. $go, Meliboeus; Virg. Fortunate puer , tu nunc eris alter ab illo. Id. 
ik se totum ei tradiret. NeD. 0 me misirum (spoken by a man), misiram me 
(spoken by a woman). &o salvi siimus , salves sumus , scii, nos, masculine or 
feminine.—In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns are 
considered masculine; as, Nos friges consumbre nati. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An adjective may belong to each of two or more nouns, 
and in sueh case is ptit in the plural. If the nouns are of the saine 
gender, the adjective screes with them in gender, as well as in nun* 
Der; as, 

LUpus et agnus siti compulsi, A wolf and alamb, constrained by thirst Phaed 
Sicilia Sarckuiaque amissae. Liv. 

When the nouns are of different genders, 

(1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine rather 
than feminine; as, 

Pater mihi et mater mortui sunt , My father and mother are dead. Ter. So 
also uterque in the singular. Procumbit uterque, scii. Deucalion et Pyrrha. 
Ovid. 

(2.) If they denote things without life, the adjective is generally 
neuter; as, 

His gbfius, astas , eloquentia prdpe aequalia fuere , Their family, age, and elo- 
quence, were nearly equal. Sali. Regna , impbria^ nobilitates , honbres , divitia in 
casu sita sunt. Cic. Huic bella, rapina , discordia civilis , grata fueie. Sali. 
Anima atque animus, quamvis integra rScens in corpus eunt. Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting things without life are of the same gender 
(either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adiective is some- 
times neuter; as, Croeso et vita et patrimbnii partes, et urbs Barce concessa 
sunt. Just.; sometimes also when both nouns are in the singular number; as, 
Plerosque velocitas et rigio hostibus ignara tutata sunt. Sali. Nox atque prada 
remorata sunt. Id. 

(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an inan¬ 
imate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and sometimes takes 
the gender of that which has life ; as, 

Numida atque signa militaria obscurati sunt, The Numidians and the military 
standards were concealed. Sali. Romani regem regnumque Macedbna sua 
futura sciunt. Liv. Jane , f dc aeternos pacem pacisque ministros. Ovid. 

Exc. to Rem. 2. The adjective often agrees with the nearest noun, 
and is understood with the rest; as, 

Sdciis et rege rScepto, Our conr anions and king having been recovered. 
Virg. Agri omnes et mdria. Cic. Cognitum est salutem, titeros, famam, for 
Unas esse c&nsslmas. Cic. 

16 * 
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Note. A noun in the singular, followed by an ablative with cum, has some¬ 
times a plural adjective, the gender being the same as if the uouns urere con- 
nected bv et; as ; Filiam cum filio accitos. Liv. Ilia cum Lamo de Numitor* 
sati. Ovid. Filium Alexandri cum matre in arcem custodiendos mittit. Just. 


Rem. 3. (1.) An adjective qualifying a collective noun is often 
put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the noun 
denotes; as, 

Par» certare pkrSti, A part, prepared to contend. Virg. Pars per agro» 

dilapsi. suam quisque spem exsequentes. Liv. Supplex turba erani sine jddkt 

toti. Ovid. This constructio» alwavs occurs when tlie collective noun is the 
snbject of a plural verb. Sce § 209, "K. 11. 

(2.) Some times, tliough rarelv, an adjective in the singular takes the gender 
of the individuals; as, Pars arduus altis pulverulentus &quis furit. Virg. Par» 
fi na ducum —fractus morbo. Ovid. 

(3.) Sometimes other nouns, which only in a figurative sense dem te human 
beings, have by syn&sis an adjective of a different gender from their c wn, refer* 
ring to tlie words which they include; as, Labrum CdpiuZque agro mulctati 
Latium and Capua were deprived of their land. Liv. Capita conjiiratidnis vir¬ 
gis caesi ac sSctiri percussi sunt. Id. Auxilia Irati. Id. So after millia; as, 
1hio millia Ti/iidrum, crucibus affixi. Curt. Cf. § 323, 3, (4.) 

Rkm. 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a plural 
noun; as, Mdria Tyrrhenum atque Aariatlcum, The Tuscan and Adriatic seas. 
Liv. Cum l&gidnlbus secunda et tertia» Liv. Circa portas Collinam Esqulll- 
namque. Id. But sometimes the noun is in the singular; as, Inter Lsquilinam 
CoUinanupie portam. Id. Lfcgio Martia et quarta. In comic writers, an adjec¬ 
tive or participle in the singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun; as, 
Nobis prxsente. Plaut. Absente nbbis. Ter. 


Rem. 6 . A participle which should regularlv agree with the subject of a 
proposition, wnen placed after the noun of the predicate, (a) sometimes takes 
the gender and number of the latter; as, Non omnis error stultitia est dicenda, 
Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gens universa V&n&ti appellati. Liv. 
(b.) Sometimes also it agrees with a noun following the subject ana in apposi- 
tion to it; as, Ghinthum, patres vestri , tdtius Gracice lumen, exstinctum esse 
vdhurunt. Cic.; or (c) with the noun of a subor di nate sentence; as, lilinum 
urbem ut propugnaculum oppositum esse barbaris. Nep. 

Rkm. 6 . When the subject of an infinitive is oinitted after a dative of the 
same signi/iention, (§ 239, R. 1,) an adjective in the predicate, belonging to 
that subject, is sometimes put in the dative; as. Mihi negllgenti esse tum la ait, 
i. e. me negligentem esse mihi non licuit. Cic. ba mihi justo sancto^t/e videri. 
Hor. A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective; as, Vobis nccesse c» 
fortibus esse vir is. Liv. But the adjective often agrees with the omitted sub¬ 
ject; as, Kxphlit bonas esse vobis , scii. vos. Ter. Si ervi Romana licet este 
Gaditanum. Cic. 

■t 

Rkm. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially in (b 
[lural, the noiin, with which it agrees, being understood; as, 

Boni sunt rari, scii, hdmtnes, Good (men) are rare. Cesar suos misit, sci.. 
milites, Caesar sent his (soldiers). Dextra, scii, matius, The right (harulf Im¬ 
plentur pinguis ferinae, scii, carnis. Virg. Hiberna , scii, castra. Alium scii. 
m&ie. Quartana, scii, febris. Jmviortdlts, scii. Dii. Lucr. Amantium, scii idmi- 
num. Ter. /Ilum indignanti similem, simllemque minanti aspicires, scii. hJmlni. 
Virg. Tibi primas dfffrro, scii, partes. Cic. Respice praeteritum, scii, (emjms^ 
which is often omitten, as in ex quo, ex eo, and ex illo , scii, temp&re. Coynfrtu 
ex 'meorum omnium lit&ris, scii, dmledrum. Cic. So patrial adjectives; as, 
Missi ad Parthum Armeniumque legdU scii, regem. In Tusdildno, scii 
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Note 1. The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonly 
Mhnines, but when thuy are posessives, it is oftener amici, milites, cives, or pro 
pingui. 

Note 2. The noun to be siipplied is often contained in a preceding clause. 

(2.) An adjective in tlie neuter gender, witliout a noun, is often 
used substantively, where, in English, the word thing or things is to 
be supplied; as, 

Bdnum, a good thing; milium, a bad thing, or, an evil. So hdnestnm, vervn, 
turpe; and in the plural, bdna, mala, turpia, Uvia, caelestia, etc. Ldbor omnia 
vincit, Labor overcomes ali things. Virg. 

Note 1. The Latins generaliy preferred adding res to an adjectn e, to nsing 
its neuter as a substantive. But sometimes, when res is used, an adjective or 
pronoun referring to it is put in the neuter instead of the feminine; as, Earum 
rerum utrumque. Cic. Humanarum rerum fortuna pleraque Hgit. Sali. JUud 
te rdgo , sumptui ne parcas ulla, in re, quod aa valetudinem Opus sit. Cic. Omnium 
rerum mors est extremum. Cic. 

Note 2. Instead of thing or things , other words may sometimes be supplied- 
as the sense requires. With a preposition, neuter adjectives form adverbia! 

E hrases; as, A pnmo, At first. Plaut. Per mutua, Mutually. Virg. In primis, 
a the first place. Ad hoc , or Ad haec, Moreover, besides. 

(8.) Adjectives used substantively often have other adjectives agreeing with 
them; as, Alia omnia, Ali other (things.) Plin. Iniquissumi mei, My greatest 
enemies. Familialis meus. Cic. Iniquus noster. Id. Justa funebria. Liv. 
Jdvis omnia plena, scii. sunt. Virg. 

Rem. 8. (a.) Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words considered 
merely as such, may be used substantively, and take a neuter adiective in the 
singular jiumber; as, Supremum vale dixit, He pronounced a last farewell. 
Ovid. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. Hor. Velle suum cuique est. Pers. 
Cras istud quando vtnit f Mart. J. R&dibo actutum. A. Id actutum diu esL 
Plaut. Excepto quod non simul esses, cetfra latus. Hor. (b.) In the poets and 
laterprose writers the adjective, as in Greek, is sometimes in the neuter plural; 
as, Ut xEneas p&ldgo jactetur —nota tibi. Virg. 

Rem. 9. (a.) Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with their 
nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a partitive signification, 
and their nouns in the genitive; as, Multum tempdris, for multum tempus; much 
time. Id rei, for ea res ; that thing. So, plus cldquentias, the other form not 
being admissible with plus. (See § 110, (b.) Neuter adjectives are used in 
like manner in the plural; as, Vana rerum, for vana res. Hor. Pleraque huma¬ 
narum rerum. Sali.* Cf. § 212, R. 3, N. 4. But in some such examplos, the ad- 
ieo x; ve seems to be used substantively, according to Rem. 7, (2); as, Acuta 
belli. Hor. Telluris operta. Virg. Summa pei tdns. 

Note. The adjectives thus used partitively in the singular, for the most 
part, signify quantity. See § 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the nomina¬ 
tive or accusative, both singular and plural; as, Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
dulce idquentem. Hor. Magnum stridens. Virg. Arma horrendum sdnuere. Id. 
Multa deos v&n4rati sunt. Cic. Hodie aut summum cras. Id. See § 192, II. 4, (b.) 

Rem. 11. (u.) A noun is sometimes used as an adjective; as, Nemo mii<i 
Romanus, No Roman sohlier. Liv. Nemo fere ddolesc ens. Cic. Vir nemo bunus. 
Id. Cf. § 207, R. 31, (c.) Tib&rim accolis furiis orbatum. Tac. Incola turba. 
Ovid. The poets use in this manner the Greek patronymics in as and is; 
as, Pilias hasta. Ovid. Lamus Parnasis. Id. Ursa Libystis. Virg. Cf. also 
§ 129, 8. 

(b.) An adverb is ilso sometimes used as an adjective; as, N&que Inim 
ignari s&mtis ante ndlbrum • i. e. antiqn&rum or prcetirltdrum. Virg. Nuno 
m&i‘es Plaut. 
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Rem. 12. (a.) An adjective or acUective pronoun, tised p artiti • ily, stands 
alone,and commonly takes the gender of the genitive plora., whicl dependi 
npon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a different gender, to which it 
refers, it usually takes that gender, but sometimes that of tlie genitive; as, 
EUphanto btUuarum nulla est prudentior , No beast is wiser than the elephant. 
Cic. Indus, qui est omnium fluminum maximus. Cic. Velocissimum omnium 
dnlmdlium est delphinus. Plin. See § 212, Rem. 2.—( b .) So also with de, e», tu, 
dpud, inter , etc., with the ablative or accusative instead of the partitive geni¬ 
tiva See § 212, R. 2, N. 4. 

[s.) When a collective noun follows in the genitive singnlar, ($ 212, R. 2.) the 
adjective takes the gender of the individuals which corapose it; as, Ptr for¬ 
tissimus nostrcB civitatis, The bravest man of our state. Cic. Maximus stirpis 
Liv. 

Rem. 13. (a ) When a possessive pronoun or adjective is used instead of the 
genitive of its p.-imitive or of its corresponding noun (see § 211, R. 8, (b.) and 
(c.) and R. 4), an adjective agrceing with that genitive is sometimes joined 
with euch possessive; as, Solius meum peccatum corrigi non pdtest, The fault 
of me alone cannot be corrected. Cic. Noster duorum eventus. Liv. Tuum 
ipsius studium. Cic. Pugna Rom&na stabilis suo pondire incumbentium in hos¬ 
tem. Liv. 

(6.) Sometimes a noun in the genitive is expressed, in apposition to the sub¬ 
stantive pronoun for which the possessive stauds; as, Pectus tuum , hdmlnis 
simpheis. Cic. 

Rem. 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, is sometimes 
made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends, and vice versd; 
as, jEdlflcatidnis tuae consilium for tuum, Your design of building. Cic. Accu¬ 
santes violati hospitii fcedus, for violatum. Liv. Ad majora Initia rerum ducentibus 
f atis, for majdrum. fd. Iis ndmimbus civitatum, quibus ex civitatibus, etc., for 
tarum civitatum. Caes. 

Rem. 16. (a.) An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, instead 
of an adverb qualifying a verb, especially in poetry; as, Ecce v$nit Tildmon 
prbpferus, Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Laeti pacem dgltdbdmug, for bete. 
Sali. jEneas se mattitlnus Agebat, for mane, Virg. Nec Iftpus gr&gibus noctur¬ 
nus dbambillat. i. e. by night. Id. 

(6.) So nullus is used for non; as, Mhnlni tdmetsi nullus mdneas, Though 
you do not suggest it. Ter. Sextus ab armis nullus disebdit. Cic. Prior, pri¬ 
mus, princeps, pi'6pior, proximus, solus, unus, ultimus, multus, tdtus, and some 
others, are used instead of their neuters, adverbially; as, Priori Remo augurium 
venisse fertur. Liv. Hispania postrema omnium prdiinciawm ptrd&mUa est 
Liv. Sccevdla solos ndvern menses Asice praefuit, Only nine months. Cic. Unum 
hoc dico, This only I say. Id. This is sometimes done, for want of an ad¬ 
verb of appropriate meaning; as, Pronus ciddit. Ovid. Frequentes convene¬ 
rant. Sali. 

(c.) In such expressions, tu, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjeo- 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd; as. Sic vinias hodierne. Tibuli. Salve, 
piimus omnium pdrens patiice appellate. Plin. 

Rem. 16. (a.) A noun is often aualified by two or more adjectivos; and 
semetimes the complex idea, formed by a noun with one or more adjectives, is 
itself qualified by other adjectives, which agree in gender, etc. with the noun. 

(6.) When several adjectives, each independently of the other, qualify a 
niun, if they procede it, they are almost always connected by one or more con- 
junctions; as, Multa et varia et copidsa dratidne. Cic. If they follow it, the 
conjunctionis sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted; as, Vir aUus et 
excellens. Cic. Actio, vdria, v&Mmens, plena veritatis. Id. 

(c.) But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another the 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun, the conjunction is always 
omitted; as, Pfcrtciliosissimum civile bellum, A most dangerous civil war. Cio. 
M&lam dtmesticam disciplinam. Id. So with tf.ree or more adjectives; Externos 
multos clSros viros ndtnindrem. Cic. Cf. $ 202, III., R. 1. 
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Rem . 17. The first part, last part, middle part, etc., of any place 
or time are generally expressed in Latin by the adjeetives p.nmus 
medius , ultimus, extremus , intimus , infimus , imus, summus , supremus 
reliquus, and cetera; as, 

MOdia nox, The middle of the night. Summa arbor, The top 'f a tree. 
Supremos montes, The summits of the mountaiiis. But these adjeclives fre- 
quently occur without this significatio»; as, Ab extremo complexu , From tht 
last embrace. Cic. Infimo Ideo natus, Of the lowest rauk. Id. 

Rem. 18. The participle of the compound tenses of verbs, used impersona |y 
to the passive voice, is neuter; as, Ventum est. Cic. Itum est in viscOra terra 
Orid. Scribendum est mihi. See $ 184, 2 aud 3. 

RELATI VES. 

§306. Rem. 19. (a.) Relatives agree with their anttee 
dents in gender, number, and person, but their case dependi on 
the construction of the clause to wliich they belong; as, 

Puer qui 10git, The boy who reads. jEdificium quod exstruxit, The house 
which he built. Literce quas dedi, The letter wliich I gave. Nm sum qualis 
Iram, I ara not such as I was. Hor. So Deus cujus munere vivimus , cui nullus 
est similis, nuem cdlimus, a quo facta sunt omnia, est ceternus. Addictus ller- 
mippo, et ab noc ductus est. Aquilo , quantus frangit ilices. Hor. 

Note 1 . This rule includes all adjeetives and adjective pronouns which re 
late to a noun in a preceding clause. Its more coramon applieation, howeve , 
is to the construction of the demonstrative pronouns and the relative qui. 

Note 2 . When a jpronouu refers to the mere words of a sentence, it is said ti 
be used logically. Qui and is are so used, and sometimes also hic and ille. 

(6.) The relative may be considered as placed between two cases 
of the sanie noun, either expressed or understood, with the former of 
which it agrees in gender, number, and person, and with the latter in 
gender, number, and case. 

(1.) Sometimes both nouns are expressed; as, 

Erant omnino duo Itinera, quibus ItlnSribus ddmo exire possent, There were 
only two routes, by which routes they could leave home. Caes. Crudelissime 
bello, quale bellum nulla umquam barbdiia gessit. Cic. But it is most frequen 4 
with the word dies; as, E Ore in armis certo die, qui dies futurus Orat, etc. Cic. 
The repetition of the substantive is necessary, wnen, for any reason, it becomes 
doubtlul to which of two or more preceding substantives the relative refers. 

(2.) Usually the antecedent noun only is expressed; as, 

Animum rOge, aui, nisi paret, impOrat, Govem yoiur passions, which nile 
mless they obey. Hor. Tantae multitudinis, quantam capti urbs nostra , eo» 
cursus est ad me factus. Cic. Quot cdpitum vivunt , totidem studiorum millia 
Hor. 

(3.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, especially when 
the relative clause, as is frequently the case, precedes that of the an¬ 
tecedent; as, 

Quibus de rebus ad nu scripsisti, coram ridebimus; scii, de rebus, In regard to 
tbe things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we 'meet. Cic. 
d* quem primum e or essi sunt locum, TrOja vdedtur; scii, lOcus. Liv. Quanta 
vi expetunt, tanta aefindunt. Quales^we visus Oram vidisse viros, ex ordine tales 
aspicio. Ovi*l. 
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(a.) The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstrative 
pronoun; as*, Ad quas res aptissimi trimus, in iis potissimum elalto rabi mus. Cic. 
But the demonstrative is often omitted when its case is the smne as that of the 
relative, and not unfrequently, also, when the cases are different. When the 
relative clause precedes that of the antecedent, is is expressed only for the sake 
of emphasis. Hence we find such sentences*as, Maximum ama mentum amici¬ 
tia tollit, qui ex ea tollit verecundiam. Cic.. Terra quod accipit, numquam sine 
Usura reddit. Id.—The demonstrative adjectives and adverbs are in like manner 
often omitted before their corresponding relatives; talis before qualis , tantus bo- 
fore quantus, inde before unde, iln before ubi , etc. 

(6.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, oven when the relativa 
clause does not precede; as, Quis non mdlarum quas amor curas hdbet, hac inter 
obliviscitur t Hor. 

(4.) Sometimes neither noun is expressed; this happens especialljr 
when the antecedent is designedly leit indefinite, or when it is a sub¬ 
stantive pronoun; as, 

Qui b4ne latuit, bene vixit, scii, hdtno, (He) who has well escaped notice ; has 
lived well. Ovid. Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum collegisse juvat, 
scii, hdmines, There are wnom it delights, i. e. Some delight. Hor. Non habeo 
quod te accusem, scii, id propter quod. Cic. Non solum sapiens videtis, qui hinc 
absis, sed etiam beatus, scii. tu. Cic. 

(6.J The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted; as, Urbs antiqua fuit; 
Tjfrii tenuere cdloni , scii, quam or eam, There was au ancient city (which) 
Tyrian colonists possessed, Virg.; or, if once expressed, is afterwards omitted 
even when, if supplied, its case would be different; as,' Bocchus cum peditibus, 
quos filius ejus adduxerat, neque in priore pugna adfuerant , Romanos invadunt, 
for et qui non in priore, etc. Sali. 

(6.) (a.) The relative sometimes takes the case of the antecedent, instead of 
its own proper case; as, Quum scribas et aliquid agas ebtmm, quorum consuesti , 
for quee. Cic. Raptim quibus quisque pdtind elatis, exibant, for iis, quas quisque 
efferre pOtArat, elatis. Liv. 

(6.) The antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of the relative, the 
substantive either precedin^ or follmving the nronouu; as, Urbem quam sUiiuc 
vestra est, for urbs. Virg. Kuniichum quem dedisti nobis, quas turbas dedit! for 
Eunuchus. Ter. Naucratem quem convenire vOlui, in navi non erat. Plaut 
Atque alii, quorum conuedia prisca virorum est, for atatie alii viri, qudrum esL 
Hor. Illi, sciipta quibus cdmaedia prisca viris est , for iui vi i, quibus. Id Quos 
pueros miseram, epistulam mihi aUiaerunt. Cic. 

These constructions are said to occur by attraction. 

(7.) (a.) An adjective, which properly belongs to the tntecedent, is some¬ 
times placed in the relative clause, and agrees with the relative; as, Inter 
ideos , quos inconditos jaciunt, for jocos inconditos, quos, etc. Amidst the rude 
jssts which they utter. Liv. Verbis , quae magna vblant. Virg. Cdl6re t quem 
tuultum hdbet. Cic. 

( b .) This is the coramon position of the adjective, when it is a numera!, a 
comparative, or a superlative; as, Nocte quam in ternis ultimam egit, The last 
D’g'..t which he spent upon earth. Aesculapius, qui primus vulnus obligavisse 
&';ii-ar. Cic. Consiliis pare, quae nunc pulcherrima Nautes dat sinioi', Listen to 
the excellent advice, which, etc. Virg. Some instances occur in which an 
adjective belonging to the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent; 
as, Quum venissent ad vada Volaterrana, quae n6minantur, Which are called 
Volatenan. Cic. 

(8.) When to the relative or demonstrative is joined a noun ex- 
planatory of its antecedent, but of a different gender or nuinber, the 
ralative or demonstra! ‘ve usually agrees with that noun; as, 
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Santdnes non longe a Tolosatium finibus absunt, quae civitas est in prbvincid 
The Santones are not far distant from tlie borders of the Tolosates, which 
f tate is in the province. Caes. Ante comitia r quod tempus haud longe aberat. 
SalL Rdma jdnum Dianae pOpidi Latini cum p6//ulo Romano fecerunt: ea erat 
confessio cdput rerum Romam esse; i. e. tliat thing or that act. Liv. Si omnia 
fidenda sunt, quae amici velint , non dmicitue tales, sed conjurationes putanda 
sunt; i. e. such things or such connections. Cic. So, Ista quidem vis, Surely 
this is force. Ea ipsa causa belli fuit , for id ipsum. Hither also may bc refer- 
red such explanatory sentences as, Qui meus amor in te est , Such is my leve 
for you. Cic. 

(9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the same 
Irbject, but of different genders, it agrees with either; as, 

Flumen est Arar quod in Rhodanum influit. Caes. Ad flumen Oxum pervenhm 
9 * 1 , qui turbidus sempei • est. Curt. 

(10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sum or a verfc 
of naming, esteeming, ete., a predicate-noun occurs of a different 
gender from the antecedent, the relative commonly agrees with the 
Fatter; but when the preceding noun is to be explained and distin- 
guished from another, the relative agrees with the former; as, 

Natura vultus quem dixere Chaos , The appeamnee of nature which thev 
called chaos. Ovid. Genus hOminum quou IIelates vOcdtur. Nep. Animal, 
quem vOcamus hominem, The animal whom \ve call man. Cic. LOcus in car- 
cere, quod Tullianum appellatur. Sali. Pecuniarum conquisitio; eos me belti 
civilis nervos d ctiians Mucianus. Tac. 

(11.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equiva- 
lent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preceding 
clause; as, 

Abundantia earum remim, qune mentales prima putant, An abun hmee of those 
things, which mortals esteem most important. Sali. Cf. § 205, R. 7, (2.) N. 1. 
But sometimes when a neuter ad jective used substantively has preceded, res 
with a relative follows; as, Permulta sunt , qua dici possunt ,* qua re inteUlgatur. 
Cic. Fatale monstrum, quie, etc., scii. Cledpdtra. Hor.. Cf. § 323, 3, (4.) 

(«.) A relative or demonstrative pronoun, referring to a collective noun, or 
to a noun wliich only in a figurative sense denotes a human being, sometimes 
-takes tlie gender ana numberofthe individuals which the noun implies; as, 
Equitatam, quos. Sali. Genus, qui premuntur. Cic. Senatus —ii. Sali. 

(b.) A pronoun in the plural often follows a noun in the singular, referring 
uot only to the noun but to the class of persons or things to wliich it belongs, 
as, IFnulcritum Omittamus; nihil est enim dpud istos, quod, etc. i. e. with Demo¬ 
critus and his folio wers. Cic. Dionysius nOgdvil se Jure iUo nigro quod cana 
cdpnt erat, delectatum. Tum is, qui illa coxOrat , etc. m. 

(12.) The antecedent is sometimes implied in a possessive pronoun; as t 
Omnes laudare fortunas meas, qui natum tdli ingenio proditum hdberem; scii. 
mei. Ali were extolling my fortune, who, etc. Ter. Id mea minime refert, .qui 
sum natu maximus. Id. Nostrum consilium laudandum est, qui noluerim, etc. Cic.; 
cr in a possessive adjective; as, Servili tumultu, quos, etc. Csbs. 

113./ (a.) Sometimes the antecedent is a proposition; the relative then is 
commonly neuter; as, Postremo , quod difl'icillimum inter mortales, gl0i'id in- 
vtdiam vicisti, Finallv, you liave overcome envy with glorv, which , among men ; 
is most diffieult. SaU. Equidem exspectabam jam tuas lltiras, id que cum multis. 
Cic. 

(b.) Iu such instances, id is genarally placed before the relative prone an, 
refering to the idea in the antecedent clause; as, Sive, id quod constat PUUOnit 
studiOsus audiendi fuit. Cic. Diem consumi vdlebant, id quoa fecerunt. Id. 

(c.) Sometimes is, referring to a clause, agrees with a noun following; as, 
Idem velle atque id&n nolle, ea demum firma amicitia est S*ll 
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(14.) Quod relating to a precedin^ staiement, and serving the purpote of 
transitiou, is often placed at the beginning of a sentence after a period, whera 
it may be translated by 4 nay,’ 4 now,’ or * and.’ It is thus use l especially be- 
fore sij etsi, and nisi; as, Quodsi illinc Inanis prdfugisses, tamen ista tua fuga 
nlf ana judicaretur, i. e. and even if you had fled without taking any thing 
with you, stili, etc. Cic. Verr. 1, 14. Quodsi, ‘ if then,’ is especially used in in- 
troducing soraething assumed as true, from which further inferences may be 
drawn. Sometinuv sdso it is equivalent to ‘ althougli.’ Quodnisi signifies ‘ if 
tlieu—not’; as, Quodnisi $ao meo adventu illius conatus aliquantulum represm- 
itm, tam multos, etc. Quodetsi is ‘nay, even if’; as, Qudaetsi ingeniis magnis 
prxditi quidam •licendi copiam sine ratione consdquentur, ars tamen est dux cer¬ 
tior .— Quod is found also before quum, ibi, quia, gudniam, ne and utluim, wherc 
the conjunction alone would seem to be sufficient; as, Quod uttnam illum, cujus 
iwpjo faclndre in has miserias projectus sum, eMem haec simulantem videam. Sali. 
It is so used even before a relative in Cic. rhil. 10, 4, Quod, in such ex* 
amples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or ad understood. 

(15.) (a.) A relative is always plural, when referring to two or more nouns 
in the singular. If the nouns are of different genders, the gender of the relative 
is detennined byRem. 2, page 185; as, Ninus ei SSmirdmis, qui Babylona condi¬ 
derant, Ninus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. \ell. Crebro funali 
et tibicine, quae sibi sumpserat. Cic. Ex summa laetitia atque lascivia, quae diu¬ 
turna quies pepcrbrat. Sali. Naves et captivos quae ad Chium capta erant. Liv. 

(/>.) If the antecedents are of different persons, the relative follows the first 
person rather tlian the second or third, and the second rather than the third; 
as, Tu et pater, qui in convivio eratis. Ego et tu, qui Uramus. Cf. § 209, R. 12, (7.) 

(16.) The relative adjectives qudt, quantus, qualis, are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generally, in the antecedent clause, the corresponding 
•demonstrative words, tdt, tantus, talis; but these are also often omittea. Fre- 
quentlv also the order of the clauses is reversed, so that the relative clause 
preeedes the demonstrative. 

(17.) Qui, at the beginning of a sentence, is often translated like a demon* 
strati ve; as, Quae quum Ita sint, Since these (things) are so. Cic. 

(18.) The relative qui with sum and either a nominative or the ablative of 
qunlity, is used in explanatory clauses, instead of pro, ‘in accordance with,* 
or ‘ according to ’; thus, instead of Tu, pro tua prddentia, quid optimum factu 
sit, ndibis. Cic., we may say, quce tua est prudentia , or, qua piUaentia es. So, 
Velis tantummddo, quae tua virtus, expugnabis. Hor.* Qua prudentia es, nihil te 
fugiet. Cic. 

(19.) A relative clause is sometimes used for the purpose of denoting by 
circumlocution the person of the agent in a definite but not permanent con¬ 
dit** >n; ;is, Ii, qui audiunt, or qui adsunt, i. e. the hearers, the persons present. 
S - * also, a relative plause is used for the English expression ‘above meu- 
tioued’; as, Ex libris quos dixi or quos ante (sujwa) laudavi: and the English 
‘ so oalled,’ or ‘ wliat is called,’ is expressed by quem, quam, quod vdcant, or by 
sui, quce, quod vdcdtur, (tuitur, etc., as, Nec Hermas hos, quos vdcant, imjji i. 
( Athenis ) licebat. Cic. Vestra, quce dicitur, vita, mors est. Id. 

(2d.) Relative and demonstrative adverbs (see § 191, R. 1), are fiequent.y 
used instead of relative and demonstrative pronouns with prepositions; as, s, 
unde te a:ulisse dicis, i. e. a quo. Cic. Divitiae apud illos sunt, aut fibi illi vdlunt, 
i. e. apud. quos. Sali. Huic ab adolescentia bella intestina, caedes, rapinae, dis 
cjrdia civilis, grata fuere , Ibique juventutem exercuit, i. e. in iis, in these things. 
Sa'1. 

(21.) With quam qui and the superlative after tam the verb of the relative 
‘rlause is sometimes omitted; as, Tam mihi gratum id iiit, quam quod gratissi¬ 
mum. Cic. Tam enim sum amicus reipublicce, quam qui maxime. Id. Tam sum 
p litis, quam qui Imiissim is. Id. So also with ut qui without tam; as, Te sempes 
sic cdlnm et tuebor, ut q lem diligentissime. Id. 
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DEMONSTRATIVES. 

§ 207 . Rrm. 20 . The oblique cases of tlic personal proiioun of the 
third person ( him, her, etc.) are commoulv expressed in prose by the oblique 
cases of is, ea, id. Hic and Me, however, being more empnatic, take the place 
of is, ea, id, in Jyric poetrv, and occasionally in prose also, when particular 
emphasis is intended. The cases of ipse, ipsa, ipsum , also, are employed for 
this purpose, when the individuality of the person is to be distinctly expressed. 
In reflexive sentences, the oblique cases of the pronoun of the third person, are 
regularly supplied by sui, sibi, se; and it is only when the person of the lea I- 
ing subiect is to be referred to with particular emphasis, that ipse is used i *• 
stead of sui. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns, is and ille, are sometimes used, espe- 
cially with quidem, where a corresponding word in English is unnecessaiy; 
as, Sapientius studium vUus id quidem in nostris, sed tamen, etc. Cic. 0 h&mlnem 
semper illum quidem mihi aptum, rpmc vero itiam suavem. Id. Quem nique fides, 
neque jusjurandum, n£que illum misericordia, rtyressit, Whom neither fidelity, 
nor an oath, nor pity, nas restrained. Ter. Is when used for the sake of em¬ 
phasis seems sometimes in English to be superfluous; as, Male se res habet, 
quum, quod virtute effici debet, ia tentatur pecunia. Cic. 

Rem. 22. Sic, ita, id, hoc, i llu d, are often used redundantlv as a preliminary 
announcement of a subsequent proposition, and are added to the verb on whicn 
this proposition depends; as, Sic a majoribus suis acceperant, tanta pdp&li Rd- 
mdm esse btneficia, ut, etc. Cic. Te illud admdneo, ut qudtldie mtditere, r&sist- 
endum esse iracundias. Id. Hoc tibi per suti deas velim, me nihil 6 misisse, I wisli 
vou to be persuaded of this—that 1 ha ve omitted nothing. These pleonastic 
additions have generally no influcnce on the construction of propositions, but 
in a few instances they are followcd by ut; as, De cujus dicendi cbpid sic accepi¬ 
mus, ut, etc. Cic. Ita biim definit, ut perturbatio sit, etc. Id. In the phras e hoc, 
illud, or id aybre ut, the pronoun is established by custom and is necessary 
See § 273, 1, (a.) 

Rem. 23. (a.) Hic ‘this ’ refers to wliat is near to the speaker either in place 
or time, ille 4 that’ to wliat is more remote. Hence hic sometimes refers to the 
speaker himself, and hic hdmo is then the same as ego. On this account hic is 
sometimes ealled the demonstrative of the first person. When reference is 
made to two tliings previously mentioned, hic commonly refers to the latter, 
ille to the former, anu the pronouns are arranged in the same order, as the ob- 
jects to wliich they relate; as, Ignavia coipus hebetat, labor firmat; illa maturam 
senectutem, hic longam ddolescentiam reddit, Sloth enervates the bodv, labor 
strengthens it; the former produces premature old age, the latter protracted 
youtli. Ceis. 

(6.) But the order is often reversed, so that hic refers to the object first men¬ 
tioned, and ille to the one mentioned last; as, Sic deus et virgo est; hic spe cUer, 
illa timbi'e. Ovid. So when alter...alter, 4 the one...the other,’ refer to two things 
montioned before, the previous order is sometimes observed and sometimes re- 
versed; but wherever there is ambiguity the order is reversed, .so that the first 
al sr i ‘.Tere to the last object Sometimes hic...hic are used instead of hic . illq. 
Sc iilt...ille sometimes denote ‘the one...the other.* 

(c.) Hic and ille have the same relation to time present and past as nunc and 
tunc, see § 277; and hence whatever, in speaking of present time, is expre-sed 
iy hic and its derivative adverbs, hic, hinc, huc, and adhuc, is expressed by s Ue 
and its derivativos, when it is spoken of as belonging to past time. 

Rem. 24. Ille, when not in opposition to hic, is often used to denote tnat 
wliich is of general notoriety; as, Magno illi Alexandro stmUUmus, Very like 
Alexander uie Great. Veli. Medea illa, The celebrated Medea. Cic. Hence 
ille is sometimes added to other pronouns, to refer to something discussedi be- 
fore; as. Avebant vistre, quis ille tot per annos dpes nostras sprevisset. Tac. IUt 
is sometimes translated this; as, Unum illud meo, This only I say. Cie. lUs 
17 
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sometimes marks a cbange of persons, and may tlien be translated ‘ ; he other 
as, Veiaingetbrix obviam Casari prdf iciscitur. Ille (scii. Ccesar) opp lum Novio¬ 
dunum oppugnare instituerat. Cses. 

Rem. 26. Iste properly refers to the person addressed, and for this rei.son is 
called the demonstrative of the second person.— llh refers to the person spoken 
of, and is hence called the demonstrative of thethird person. Thus iste li‘»er is 
thy book, but ille liber is the book of which we are speaking. Hence. m l«*t- 
ters, hic and ita derivatives are used of the writer; iste and ita derivative» )f the 
person addressed; ille , etc., of some other person or tliing. See$191, R. l,(e.) 
Iste from its frequent forensic use, and its appl ; 'satior to the opponent, afies 
der otes conteinpt. 

I.em. 26. (a.) Is doe9 not, like hic, Ule, and iste, denote the place or ordu ol 
the object to which it relates, but either refers without particular emplnuds tc 
soinetiiing already mentioned or to soraething which is to be defincd by the 
relative qui. Hic , is, or ille, may be used in this wav before the relative, but 
only hic or is after it; as, Qui ddcet, is discit, or hic discit, but not ille discit, un- 
less some individual is referred to. 

(6.) Is before a relative or ut has sometimes the sense of talis, such, denoting 
a class; as, Neque enim tu is es, qui quid sis nescias, Nor are vou such a person, 
as not to know what you are. Cic.; sometimes it has the force of idem ; ais, vos 
— ii. Cic. Manii. 12. 

(c ) lf the noun to which is refers is to receive some additional predicate, 
we must uso ei is, abjice is, isque , et is quidem, and with a negative nec is; as, 
Vincula vero, et ea sempiterna, etc. Cic. Una in ddmo, et ea quidem angusta, 
3tc. Id. Adolescentes aliquot, nec ii tenui Idio orti, etc. Liv. Sed is is used 
wlien the additional predicate is opposed to the preceding; as, Severitatem in 
senectute probo, sed eam, sicut alia, mddicam. Cic. The neuter ei id, or id que, 
serves to introduce an addition to the preceding proposition; as, Quamquam te, 
Marce fili , annum jam audientem Cratippum, idque Athenis, etc. 

(d.) Is is not expressed wlien it would be in the same oblique case as the 
preceding noun to which it refers; as, Pater amat lib&ros et tamen castigat. 
Mullos illustrat fortuna, dwn vexat. 

(e.) Wlien in English ‘that’ or ‘those’ is used instead of the repetition ot 
the preceding substantive, is is never used in Latin, and ille only in later au- 
thors. In such cases the noun is commonly not repeated in Latin, and no pro- 
noun is used in its place; as, Philippus hostium manus saepe vitavit, suorum effu¬ 
gere mm valuit, those of his own subjects. Curt. Sometimes the substantive is 
repeated; as, Judkia civitatis tum juditiis prineijns certant. Veli. Sometimes 
a possessive adjective is used instead of the genitive depending on the omitted 
substantive; as, Terentii fabulas studiose lego, 1‘lautii.is minus delector: and 
sometimes instead of the genitive or a possessive adjective the name of the per¬ 
son itself is put in the case which the verb governs; as, Si cum Lycurgo et 
Dracone et Solone nostras leges conferre- volueritis. Cic.—In Cicero hic and ille , 
when the preceding substantive is understood, retain their demonstrative sig- 
nificntiou, and therefore do not merelv supply the place of the omitted sub¬ 
stantive; as, Nullam 6nim virtus aliam mercederu desiderat, prester hanc, i. e. the 
one of which I am speaking. Cic. 

Rem. 27. (a.) Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
twt' dilferent predicates, often supplies the place of item or etiam, 4 also,’ 4 at the 
sanie time^’or of tamen, ‘yet’ if the things are apparentlv inconsistent; as, 
Musici, qui erant quondam * iidem poltce. Musicians, who formerly were poets 
niso. Cic. Euphrates et Tigris magno aquarum divortio iter peremrunt ; iidem 
(and yet) paulatim in arctius coeunt. 

(h.) Et ipse, on the other hand, denotes that the same predicate belongs to 
Iwo subjects. It is rendered by 4 too ’ or ‘also’; as, Antdninus tbmmddus nihil 
paternum habuit, nisi quod contra Germanos feliciter et ipse puanavit, for iten i 
or ipse qudque. Eutr.—So, also, nec ipse is used in the sense ot 4 ueither ’; as, 
Primis impulsis Maharbal cum majore robdre virorum missus nec ipse erupti&nun 
colu, 'tium sustinuit. Liv. 
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(c.) Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of‘at once,’ denoting tte union 
of qualities which might be thought incompatible; as, Fuere quidam qui iidem 
ornate iidem versute aictrent, There have been some who could speak at onc« 
elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

(d.) ‘ The same as’ is variously expressed in Latin, by idem with qui, ac ol 
atque, quam , quasi, ut or cum; as, Verres Idem est qui fuit semper , Verres is the 
same as he has always been. Cic. Vita est eadem ac fuit. Liv. Disputationem 
tzpfrdmus iisdem fere_ verbis ut actum est. Cic. Eandem constituit pdtestatem 
3uam si , etc. Cic. Eodem Iffco res est , quasi ea pecunia legata non esset. Id. 
tltmc eoo eodem mecum patre genitum, etc. So also poeticaliy with the dative ; 
as E udem iliis sopitu ’ quiete esL Lucr. Cf. § 222, R. 7. 

IPSE , Intensive or Adjunctive. 

Rem. 28. (a.) Ipse , when used with a substantivepronountaken reflexively 
agrees either with such pronoun or with the subject of the proposition, accord- 
ingas either is emphatic; as, Agam per me ipse, I will do it myself. Cic. Non 
igeo medicina (i. e. ut alii me consdlentur) ; me ipse consdhr. Cic. Accusando 
eum , a cujus ciOdelltate vosmet ipsi armis vindicastis. Liv.— Cn. Pompeium omni¬ 
bus , Lentulum mihi ipsi antepono. Cic. Fac ut te ipsum custodias. Id. Deforme 
est de se ipsum prcedicare. Id.—But Cicero often construes ipse as the subject 
even where the emphasis belongs to the object; as, Quid est negotii continere 
eos, quibus jyrcesis, si te ipse contineas f 

(b.) Wlieu ipse isioined with a possessive pronoun used reflexively, it usnally 
takes the case of the subject; os. Meam ipse legem negligo; not meam ipsius, 
according to $ 211, R. 3, (a). So, Si ex scriptis cognosci ipsi suis pdtuissent. Cic! 
Eam fraudem vestra ipsi virtute vitastis. Liv. But the genitive is necessary when 
the possessive does not refer to the subject; as, Tua ipsius causa hoc feci. And 
it is sometimes found where the case of the subject should be used; as, Conjec¬ 
turam de tuo ipsius studio cep&ris, instead of ipse.—,(c.) Ipse is sometimes used 
as reflexive without sui; as, Omnes bOni, quantum in ipsis fuit, Ccesarem occide¬ 
runt. Cic. 

(d.) Ipse, with nouns denoting time or number, expresses exaetness, and 
may be rendered,‘just,’ ‘precisely’; or ‘ verv,’ ‘only’; as, Dwrhdchio sum 
prdfectus ipso illo die. quo lex est data de nobis, on the very day. Cic. Triginta 
dies erant ipsi, quum has dabam hieras, per quos nullas a vobis acceptram, just 
thirty days. Ia ; Et quisquam dubitabit—quam facile impeido atque exercitu 
tdcios et vectigalia conservaturus sit, qui ipso ndmine ac rumore defenderit by his 
very name, or, by his name only. Id. 

General Relatives. 

Rem .29. Qui cumque, quis quis, and the other general relatives (see § 1 39,6, 
R., are, in classical prose, always connccted with a verb, and form the protasis! 
Quicumque is commonly used as an adjective, and quisquis as a substantive** 
but the neuter quodeumque is used as a substantive with a foliowing genitive* 
as, Quodeumque militum; and, on the other hand, quisquis is rarelv an adjec¬ 
tive ; as, Quisquis hit vitee cdlor. Hor.; and even the neuter quidquid is used in 
the same manner; as, Quisquis hbnos tumuli, quidquid solamen humandi est. Vir». 
Qmcumque seems sometimes even in Cicero equivalent to omnis or quivis ; as* 
Quce sanari pterunt, quacumque r&tione sanabo, What can be cured, I will cure 

by e very possible means. Cic. Yet possum is rather to be supplied;_-‘in 

whatever way I can.’ But in later writers quicumque is frequently used in the 
absolute sense for quivis^ or quilibet; as, Cicironem cuicumque eorum fortiter 
oqypsvbrim. Quint. Qualiscumque and quanhiscumjjue are likewise used in an 
absolute sense by ellipsis; as, Tu non concujrisces quanticnmque ad libertatem 
pervhuret At any price, be it ever so high. Sen. So quisquis is occasionally 
used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun.— Siquis often seems to 
«tand as a relative, like the Greek uris for Ssns, ‘whoever’; but it always 
contains the idea of 1 perhaps ’, as, Nuda feie Alpium cacumina sunt, ei ai uuid 
Ut pdb6h, cbru'tnt ni^cs Li’. 
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Indefinite Pronoun». 

Rem. 30. (a.) Aliquis and quispiam are particular and affirmat.ve, corres- 
ponding to the English some ont; as, Hereditas est picunia, qua morte ftllcujui 
ad quempiam perv&nit jure , An inheritance is property which, at the death of 
some one, falis to some (other) one by law. Cic. Multi sine doctrina aliquid 
omnium gOn&rum ei artium consequuntur. Id. 

(6.) Aliquis is more emphatic than the indefinite pronoun quis. (See § 137,(3.) 
Hencc dUquis stands by itself, but quis is commonly connected witli certain 
conjunctions or relative words, but these are sometimes separated from it by 
one or more words. Sometimes, however, quis is used without such conjun > 
tions or relatives; as, Morbus aui & gestas aui quid ejusmodi. Cic. lttrdhere 
quid de aliquo. Id. Injuriam cui facere. Id. So, Dix&rit quis, Some one might 
say. But even after those conjunctions which usually require quis, aliquis is 
used when employed antithetically and of course eraphatieally; as, Timebat 
Pompeius omnia, ne &liquid vos timeretis. Cic. In English the emphasis of dllqwu 
is sometimes expressed by ‘ really ’; as, Sensus mdrtendi , si aliquis esse jxitest, h 
ad exiguum tempus durat. Cic.— Quispiam, also, is sometimes used like quis 
after st, etc., and sometimes stands alone; as, Quceret fortasse quispiam. 

Rkm. 31. (a.) <2MisyMrti^,‘anyone,’andM//Ms,‘any,’areuniver8al. Likewwi- 
quam and usquam they are used in propositions whicli' involve a universal nega¬ 
tive, or which express an interrogation with a negative force, or a condition 
(usually with si or quasi)', also, after comparative», after the adverb vix, and 
the preposition sive; as. NSque ex castris Cdtiluue quisquam omnium discesserat 
Nor hau any one departed from the camp of Cati line. Sali. Nec ullo casu pO- 
test contingere, ut ulla intermissio fiat officii. Cic. An quisquam pdtest sine per¬ 
turbatione mentis irasci t Id. TetrUrr hic tyrannns Syracusanis Juit, quam qiws- 
quam superiorum. Id. Vix quidquam spei est. Seu. But after the dependent 
negative particles ne, neve, and the negative interrogative particle num, quis and 
not quisquam is used. 

(b.) But quisquam and ullus after si are often used not in a negative sense, 
but instead of Aliquis or quis , serving ouly to increase the indefiniteness which 
would be implied in the lutter pronouns; as, Aut enim nemo, quod quidem magis 
credo, aut, si quisquam, ille sainens juit, if any man. Cic. Hence, ultimately, 
even without si, wliere the indefiniteness'is to be made emphatic, quisquam, 
ullus, umquam and usquam were used; as, Quauuliu quisquam &rit, qui te de¬ 
fendere audeat, vives. Cic. Bellum maxime omnium ndnmrahilc, qute umquain 
gesta sunt, scripturus sum. Tac. 

(c.) Ullus is properly an adjective, but quisquam is commonly used without 
a nnun, except it is a word denoting a person; as, Chuquam civi, Yo any Citizen. 
Cii}usquam oratoris eloquentiam. Hence quisquam corrcsponds to the substan¬ 
tive nemo and ullus to the adjective nullus. Nemo is often used witli other 
substantivos denoting male persons so as to beeome equivalent to the adjective 
nullus; as, nemo pletor, nemo adulescens, and even homo nemo. Cic. Quisquam 
is sometimes usea in a similar manner: as, quisquam homo, quisquam ciris. On 
the other hand nullus and ullus are used as substantivos instead of nemo aud 
quwquam , especiallv the genitive nullius and the ablative nullo. 

Rfm. 32. (a.) Alius, like ullus, though projicrly an adjective, is sometimes 
used Hke a pronoun. It is often repeated, or joined witli an adverb derived 
from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two separate 
propositions, commencmg respectively with'*one...another’; as, Aliud aliis 
videtur optimum , One tliing secms best to one, another to another. Cic. Aliis 
Hiunde pericithtm est, Danger threatens one from one souree, another froir 
another; or, Danger threatens different persons from different sources. Ter. 
Didnysium aliter cum aliis de nobis lOcutum audiebam. Cic.— Alter is used in the 
came manner when only two persons arc spoken of, but there are no adverbs de¬ 
rived from it; as, Alter »w alterum causam conferunt, They accuse eacli otaer. 

(ft.) Alius, repeated in difftrenf propositions, is also translated ‘ one...another’; 
as, Aliud agitur, aliud simulatur, One thing is done, another pretended. Cic. 
Aliter Idqritur, aliter scribit, like aliter ac or atque, He speaks othorwise thai 
hc' vrrites. So A lina loquitur, aliud scribit. 
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(c.) Ut er que , 4 each of two,’ is always used by Cicero in the singular r.nm- 
ber, when only two individuals are spoken of. its plural, utrique, is nsed only 
when each of two parties consists of several individuals; as, Maciddnes — Tyrii, 
utrique. But in otlier good prose writers the j)lural utrique is occasionally usea 
in speaking of only two; as, Utinqne Didnysii. Nep. Cf. § 209, R. 11, (4.) 

Rem. 33. (a.) Quidam differs from Aliquis by implying that a personor 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely known; as, Quidam de colle¬ 
gis nostris, A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Scis me quodam temp&re MH- 
tipontum venisse tecum . Id. 

(6.) Quidam is sometimes used for some, as opposed to the whcle, or to others ; 
as, Ex cessemini urbe quidam, alii mortem sibi consciveiwnt, Some departed from 
the city, others destroyed themselves. Liv. Hence it is used to soften an ex- 
pression, where in English we say * so to speak,' etc.; as, Milvo est quoddam 
bellum naturale cum corvo, A kind of natural warfare. Cic. Fuit frnim illud quxl- 
dam caecum tempus servitutis. Id. Etinim omnes artes quos ad humanitatem perti¬ 
nent, habent quoddam commune vinculum et quasi cognatidne quadam inter se con¬ 
tinentur. Id.— Tamquam is used for the same purpose, and also ut ita dicam. 

Rem. 34. Qu i vis and quilibet, ‘anyone,’ and unusquisque, 1 each,’ are uni- 
versal and absolute; as, Omnia sunt ejusmddi quivis ut perspicere possit, All are 
of such a natui e that anv one can perceive. Cic. Hic Apud maj&res nostros adhib¬ 
ebatur peritus, nunc quilibet. Id. Natura unumquemque trahit ad discendum. 
A negative joined witn them denies only the universality which they.imply; 
as, Non cuivis hdmlni contingit Adire Cdrinthum , i. e. not to every man without 
distinction. Hor. Cuiquam would have made the negation universa!. 

Rem. 35. (a.) Quisque signifies each , every one, distributively or relatively, 
and generally stands without a noun; as, Quod cuique obtigit, id quisque tineat, 
Let each one keep what has fallen to each. Cic. Hence it is usea particularly 
after relative and interrogative pronouns and adverbs; as, Scipio pollicetur sibi 
magnae curae f Ore, ut omnia civitatibus, quae cujusque fuissent, restituerentur. 
Cic. Ut praedici posset, quid cuique eventurum , et quo quisque fato natus esset. 
Id. Cur fiat quidque quceris: recte omnino. Id. Quo quisque est sollertior , 
hoc ddcet laboriosius. Id. Ut quisque optime dicit, ita maxime dicendi difficultatem 
timet. Id. And hence the expression qudtmquisque in the sense of ‘ how fcw^ 
among all.’ It is also used distributively after liumerals; as, Decimus quisque 
sorte lectus, Every tenth man. Quinto quoque anno, In every fifth year. So 
also after suus; as, Sui cuique liberi carissimi: suum cuique placet. (Respect- 
ing the order of the words, cf. § 279, 14: and respccting quisque in the nomina¬ 
tive in apposition to a noun or pronoun in the ablative absolute or in the ac¬ 
cusative witli the infinitive, see § 204, R. 10.) % 

(b.) Quisque with a superlative, either in the singular or the plural, denotes 
universality, and is generally equivalent to omnes with the positive; as, doctis¬ 
simus quisque, Every leamed man. i. e. all the learned; but often, also, in con- 
ncction with the verb, it retains tne idea of a reciprocal comparison, and is to 
be rendered by the superlative; as, Jn omni arte optimum quidque rarissimum, 
The best is the rarest. Cic. Altisslma quaeque flumina minimo sAno labuntur , 
The deepest rivers flow with the least sound. Curt. With primus, it danotes 
the jirst possiblt ; as, Primo quoque temp&i'e, As soon as possible. Cic. 

POSSKSSIVES. 

Rem 86. (a.) The possessive pronouns meus, tuus, suus, noster, and vester. 
are joir.ed to nouns, to indicate an action or possession of the persons denoted 
by their primitives; as, Tutus amor meus est tibi, My love is secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam vicem ddlere sdleo. Cic.—These pronouns, as in English, wlien 
belonging to two substantives, are generally expressed but once, even when 
the substantives are of different genders; as, amor tuus ac judicium de me. 

(5.) But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which they 
refer are the ofoects of an action, feeling, etc.; as, Nam nSque tua negligentia, 
n&que ddio id fecit tuo, For ho did it neither through neglect nor hatred of you. 
Ter. See}211, R. 8. 

17 * 
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(* I The possessive pronouns, especially when used as reflexives, are often 
omitted; as, Quo r&certarf in patriam f scii, meam , Whither bhall I reium? 
to (my) country V Ovid. Dextra muntra pon'exit, scii. sua. Id. But chey art 
expressed when emphasis or contrast is inteuded, where in English 4 own ’ 
might be added to the pronoun; as, Eyo non dicam, tamen id poteritis cum ani¬ 
mis vestris coyitdre. Cic. 

( d.) When besides the person of the subject, that of a remote object alse 
occurs in the proposition, the possessive pronoun will refer to th» '.utter; as 
Patris animum mihi reconciliasti, i. e. patris mei animum rather thun tui. 

(e.) As reflexives, meus, etc., are translated my, thy nis, her, its, jui, your 
tlieir; or my own, thy own, his own, etc. 

THE REFLEXIVES SUI AND SUUS. 

§ 208 . Rem. 37. (a.) Sui and mus properly refer to the 
subject of the proposition in which they stand; as, 

Oppidani facinus in se ac suos foedum consciscunt, The citizens decide on a 
foul crime against themselves anci their friends. Liv. 

( b The» continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject 
remains the same; as, 

Ipse se quisque diliyit, non ut allpiam a se ipse mercedem exiyat caritatis suae, 
sed quod per se sibi quisque canis est. Cic. 

(1.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain 
the same, the reflexives are commonly used in referenees to the lead- 
ing subject, when the thoughts, language, purposes, etc., of that sub¬ 
ject are stated; as f 

Aridvistus praedicavit, non sese Gallis, sed Gallos sibi bellum intulisse, Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon him. 
Caes. Hdmerum Cdl&phdnii drem esse dicunt suum, The Colophonians say that 
Homer is their Citizen. Cic. Tyrannus petivit ut se ad amicitiam tertium ascribe¬ 
rent. Id. But sometimes, to avoid ambiguity, the cases of is or ille are used in 
such clauses in referenees to the leading subject; as, Helvetii sese Allubrdyes vi 
coacturos existimabant, ut per suos fines eos ire potirentur. Caes. Here suos 
refers to the subject of the dependent clause, and eos to Helvetii, the subject of 
the leading clause. And sometimes, even in the same dependent clause, two 
reflexive pronouns are used, referring to different persons; as, Scythae patebant 
ut reyis sui filiam malrimbnio sibi junytirct. Curt. 

(2.) If, however, the leading subject, whose thoughts, etc., are ex- 
pressed, is indefinite, the reflexives relate to the subject of a depend¬ 
ent clause; as, 

Mede an; praxkcant (scii, h&mlnes) in f&ya fratris sui membra vn iis Ideis, quo 
se pdi‘tns persSqn&retur, dissipavisse. Cic. Ipsum regem tradunt dperatum his 
tac?is se abdidisse. Liv. 

( 3.) (a.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the re 
flexive often refers not to its subject, but to that which would be ita 
subject in the active voice; as, 

A Cajare invitor ut sim sibi leyatus , i. e. Gesar me invitat, I am invited bj 
Cajsar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

(6.) So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may 
relate to sorne other word in the sentence, which denotes a thing hav 
ing life; as, 

C&num tam fida custodia quid siyntficat dliud, niti se ad hdminum commbdh 
tates esse ylnlr&tos t Cic. 
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(4.) Instead of sui and suas, whether referring to a lea ling or a 
mbordinate subjeet, ipse ia sometimes used, to avoid ambiguity from 
tbe similarity of both numoers of sui, and also to mark more emphat- 
ieally than suus, the person to whom it relates; as, 

Jugurtha ligatos misit, qui ipsi llbei-isgue vitam peterent, Jugurtha sem> ambas- 
sadors to ask life for himself and his children. Sali. Ea molestissime Jerr4 
kdmines debent, quae, ipsorum culpa contracta sunt. 

(5.^) In tbe plural number, with inter, se only is used, if tbe person 
or thing referred to is in the nominative or accusative; se or ipse, if 
in any other case; as, 

Fratres inter se quum forma, tum mdrlbus similes, Brothers rcsembling each 
other both in person ana character. Cic. Feras inter sese conciliat natura. Cic. 
Incidunt aliqua a doctis itiam inter ipsos mutuo reprehensa. Quint. 

(6.) (a.) When reference is made not to the subjeet of the propo- 
sition, but to some other person or thing, hic, is, or ille, is generally 
used, exeept in the cases above speeified; as, 

TMmi&tOcles servum ad Xerxem misit, ut ei nuntiaret, suis verbis, adversarios 
ejus in fuga esse, Themistocles sent his servant to Xerxes, to inform him 
(Xerxes), in his (Themistocles’) name, that his (Xerxes’) enemies were upou 
the point of flight. Nep. 

(A) But when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when the 
verb is of the first or seeond person, sui and suus sometimes take the 
place of the demonstrative pronouns; as, 

Suam rem sibi salvam sistam, I will restore his property entire to him. 1 iaut 

(c.) On the contrary, the demonstratives are sometimes used for 
the reflexives; as, 

Helvetii persuadent Ravrdcis, ut una cum iis proficiscantur, The Helvetii per¬ 
suade the Rauraci to go with tliein. Caes.—In some instances, a reflexive and 
a demonstrative are used in reference to the sam« person; as, Ita se gessit 
(scii. Ligarius) ut ei pacem esse exjddiret. Cio. .C. Claudii Orantis per sui fra¬ 
tris pdrentisque ejus manes. Liv.—Sometimes the reflexives refer to differeut 
subjeet» in the same sentence; as, AriOvistus respondit, neminem secum sine 
8u& pernicie contendisse (Caes.); where se refers to Ariovistus, and sua to 
neminem. 

(7.) (a.) Suus often refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, 
and is then usually placed after it; as, 

Hunc cives sui ex urbe ejecerunt , Him his fellow-citizens banished from the 
oitv. Cic. Titurius quum pi'0cul Ambiorigem, suos cOkortantem, conspexisset . Caes. 

(b.) Suus, and not hujus, is used when a noun is omitted; as, 
Octavius quem sui (scii, amici) Caesarem sdlutabant , Octavius, whom his felr 
owers saluted as Caesar. 

(c.) Suus is also commonly used when two nouns are couplcd by 
jum but not when they are cDnnected by a conjunction; as, 

PtOUnutus amicos Demetrii cum suis rebus dimisit, Ptolemy dismissed the 
hiemis of Demetrius with their efleets. Just. 

(8.) Suus sometimes denotes Jit, favorable ; as, 

Sunt et sua dona pdrenti , There are likewise for mv father suitable presents. 
Virg. Ut liberatio' ille pOpuli Romani opperiretur tempOra sua. Liv. Alphenui 
HUbatur pOpOlo sane suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies pecvhar ; as, Molles sua 
tura Mosi, scii, mittunt , i. e. the frankinccnse for which their country was fa* 
aous. Virg. Uessost/ue sOpor suus occujuit artus. Id. 
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NOMINATIVE. 

SUBJECT-NOMINATI VE AND VERB. 

§209. (a.) The noun or pronoun wliich is the subjeci of 

a finite verb is put in the nominative. 

Not* 1. («.) A Yerb in any tnood except the infinitive is called a finite verb. (6.) It 
historical writing the nominative is sometimeejoined with the pveeent infinitive iiiakad 
of the imperfect indicative. Cf. &. 6. 

(b.) A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, in numLei 
and person; as, 

Ego tego, I read. Nos tegimus, We read. 

Tu scribis, Thou writest. Vos scribitis, You write. 

Equus currit, The horse runs. Equi currunt, Horses ron. 

Note 2. The imperative singular is sometimes used in addressing severat 
persons; as, Huc natas adjice septem, scii, vos, Thebaides. Ovid. Met. 6, 182. 
So Adde dejfectidnem Italia, scii, vos, milites. Liv. 26, 41. 

Remark 1. (a.) The nominatives ego, tu, nos, vos, are seldom ex¬ 
pressed, the terinination of the verb sufiicieiitly marking the person; 
as, 

Cupio, I desire; vivis, thou livest; habemus, we ha ve. See § 147, 3. 

(6.) But when emphasis or opposition is intended, the nominatives of the 
first and second persons are expressed; as, Ego reges ejeci, vos tyrannos intrd- 
ducttis, I banished kings, you introduce tvrants. Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, dico 
aperte, consules desumas. Cic. Tu es patronus, tu pater. Ter. In indignant 
questions and addresses tu is expressed; as, Tu in fdrum prodire, tu lut em 
conspicare, tu in horum conspectum venire conaris t Auct. ad Her. 

Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person is often omitted:— 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposition :— 

(a.) As nominative; as, Mdsa profluit ex monte Vosego, et in Oceanum influit. 
Cses.; or {b) in an oblique case; as, Cursorem miserunt, ut id nuntiaret, scii. 
cursor. Nep.: or (c) in a possessive adjective; as, Et vereor quo st .lunbnia 
vertant Hospitia: haud tanto cessabit cardine rerum, scii, illa, i. e. Juno. Virg 
Mn. I. 672. 

(2.) When it is a general word for person or thing : — 

Thus hdmines is often omitted before aiunt, dicunt, f&runl, etc.; as, Ut itvtU 
Ar they say. Cic. Maxime admirantur eum, qui pecunia non mCnetur. Id - 
Sc bene est, bene habetor bene agitur, It is well; as, Si vales, bime ed, ey> vaieo 
Cio. Quum melius est, gratulor dis. Afran. Optume habet, Notl.ing < an b? 
oe ter. Plaut. Bene bibet: jacta sunt fundamenta defensionis. Cic Bene Agi 
tm pro noxia. Plaut. 

Note 3. This omission of the nominative is common in the clause preced¬ 
ing a relative; as, Qui Bdvium non odit, amet tua carmina, Maevi, scii. hdmo, Let 
him who hates not Bavius, love your verses, Msevius. Virg. Vastatur agri qnoJ 
inter urbem ac Fidenas est, scii, id spatium. Liv. Sunt quos juvat... scii. fi6mints l 
There are (those) whom it delights. Hor. Est qui nec veteris pocula Massici 
spernit, scii, h&mp. Hor. Here sunt quos and est qui are equivalent to (piidum, 
iliqui x, or aliqui. So, Est quod gaudeas, There is (reason) w: y you sliould re- 
•oice. Cic. Neque erat cur fallere vellent. Ovid. Est ubi id valeat: Cic. Est, 
quum nm est satius, etc. Auct. ad Her. In the latter cases the advorbs an 
iquival. nt to in quo, scii. Uco, temp&re 
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Rem. S (1.) The nominative is wanting before verbs denotng the 
Btate of the ^eather, or the operations of nature; as, 

Fulgurat, It lightens. Plin. Ningit, It snows. Virg. L&cescebat, It wal 
growiug light. Liv. Jam advesperascit. Cic. 

(2.) The nominative is also wanting before the third person singu* 
lar of the passive of neuter verbs, and of active verbs used imper- 
Boually; as, 

Favetur tibi a me, Thou art favored by me. Ejus drdtioni vihimenter ab omni¬ 
bus reclamatura est. Cic. Proinde ut bene vivitur , diu vivitur . Plaut. Ad exi¬ 
tum venrum est. Sen. Actum est de impirio. See § 184, 2: and cf. § 229, 
R. 6, (6.) 

Note 4. A nominative, however, is expressed before the passive of som* 
neuter verbs, wliich, in the active voice, are followed by an accusative; as, 
Pugna pugnata est. Cic. See § 232, (1.) 

(3.) It is wanting also before the neuter of the future passive parti- 
ciple with est; as, 

Si vis me flere dolendum est primum ipsi tibi, If you wisli me to weep, you 
vourself must first grieve. Hor. Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpore sana. 
Juv. Ad villam revertendum est Cic. 

(4.) The nominative is also wanting before the impersonal verba 
miseret , poenltet, pudet , tcedet, and piget; as, 

Eos ineptiarum poenitet, Thev repent of their follies. Cic. Miseret te dliorum, 
tui te nec misSret nec pudet. Plaut Me civitatis morum piget tadetque. Sali.— 
In such examples, the sense will soraetimes permit us to supply fortuna, condi¬ 
tio, mimdria, etc. So in the expression, Venit in mentem, It came into mind 
as, In mentem venit de speculo, scii, cdgltdtioj etc. Plaut.—An infinitive or a sub¬ 
junctive clause sometimes fornis the subject of these verbs; as, Te id nullo 
mddo puduit facere, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter. Non poenitet 
me, quantum profecerim. Cic. 

(5.) The subject of the verb is sometimes an infinitive or a neuter 
participle (either alone or with other words), one or more proposi- 
tions, or an adverb. (Cf. § 202, R. 2 and 3: and § 274, R. 5, (6.) The 
verb is then in the third person singular; as, 

VAcare culpa' magnum est soldtium, To be free from fault is a great consola- 
tion. Nique est te iallere quidquam , To deceive you in any tliing is not (possi- 
ble.) Virg. Mentiri non est meum. Plaut Te non istud audivisse mirum est, 
That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. ‘ Summum jus, summa in¬ 
juria,’ factum est jam tritum sermone proverbium. Id. Ni degeneratum in aliis 
%uic quique diciri offecisset. Liv. (Cf. § 274, R. 5, (6.) Sin est ut velis manere 
illrra apud te. Ter. Nec pi'6fuit Hydrae crescere per damnum, gemlnasqua 
rei umere vires. Ovid. Dic mihi, cras istud, Postume , quando vfrnit f Teli me, 
Postumus, when does that to-morrow come? Mart. Parum ne campis atque 
Neptuno super fusum est Latini sanguinis ? Hor. 

(a.) This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, Ora¬ 
torem Irasci non dicet, That an orator should be angry, is not becoming. Cic. 
Hoc fi£ri et dportet et 6jms est. Id. Me pedibus delectat claudere verba, Hor. 
lntirest omnium recte facere. Cic. Casu accidit , ut, id quod Romae audierat 
primus nuntiaret Id. Sometmes a neuter proni in is interposed between a 
proposition and its verb; as, Impune f acere quas libet, id est regem esse. Sali. 
Cf. $206, (13,) (a.) 

(6.) The nominative is also wanting before potest , coepit or coeptum 
esi , incipit, desinit , debet , solet, and videtur , when followed by the in¬ 
finitive of an impersonal verb; as, 
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Pigere eum facti caepitj It began to repent him (i. e. he jegan to repent) o- 
hi9 conduct. Just. Sdpientia esi una, qua praeceptrice , in tranquUUtute vivi p6 
iest. Cic. Taedere silet dvaros impendii. Quint. 

Rem. 4. The verb is somedmes omitted; as, 

Di m&U&ra piis, scii, dent or vilint, May the gods grant better tliings to the 
pions. Virg. Verum haec hact&nus, scii, ducimus. Cic. Pertineo is understood in 
B«ch expressions as nihil ad me, nihil ad rem; Quid hoc ad Epicurum f What 
does this concem Epicurus ? Quorsus haec t i. e. quorsus haec pertinent t What 
is that for? —Parabo is to be supplied, in Quo mihi hanc remt Of what usa 
Is this to me? and. Unde mihi dbquam remt Whence am I to get any thing? 
as, Quo mihi bibli&thecas t Sen. Unae mihi lapidem t Hor. A tense of facio is 
often to be supplied, as in Recte ille, melius hi; Bene Chrysippus, qui dicet. Cic. 
Nihil per vim umquam Clodius, omnia per vim Milo. Id. Quae quum dixisset 
Cotta finem. Id. So, also in tne phrases nihil aliud quam; quia dliud quam; 
nihil praeterquam, which signify ‘ merely ’; as, Tisaphernes nihil dliud quam 
bellum comparavit. Nep. This verb is in like manner omitted with nihil ampHus 
quam; nihil minus quam, and in the phrase si nihil dUud.—Ait or inquit is some- 
times omitted in introducing the direct words of another, and more frequently 
in relating a connected conversation; as, Tum ille; hic ego; huic Igo. Dicit is 
8ometimes omitted in quoting a person’s words; as, Scite Chrysippus: ut glddii 
causa vaginam, sic praeter mundum cet&ra omnia dliOrum causa esse y&ntfrdta. Cic. 
—After per in adjurations oro , rdgo or piscor is often omitted; as, Per igo vos 
deos patrios, vindicate ab ultimo ded&cdre n&men gentemque Persarum; i. e. per 
deos patrios vos oro, vindicate. Curt. This omission is most common with the 
copula sum; as, Nam PdlydOrus $go, scii, sum, For I am Polydorus. Virg. And 
so est and sunt are often omitted with predicate adjectives, and especially in 
proverbial phrases; as, Quot hdmlnes tot sententiae. Ter. Omnia praeclara rara, 
Icil. sunt. Cic. So also est and sunt are often omitted in the compound tensos 
Of the passive voice; as, Agro mulctati, scii. sunt. Liv. Cf. § 270, R. 8. 

Note 6. In Latin, as in English, a verb is often joined to one of two con¬ 
nected nominativos and understood with the other, and that even when the 
persons are different; as, magis igo te dmo, quam tu me, scii. dmas. After a 
negative verb a corresponding positive verb is sometimes to be supplied; as. 
after ntgo, dico, after veto, jubeo, and in this case et takes the sigmncation or 
sed. Cf. § 323, 1, (2.), (b.) 

Note 6. Sometimes, when the verb of an appended proposition is omitted, 
its subject is attracted to the case of a noun in the leading proposition with 
which is joined a participle of the omitted verb; as, Hannibal Mindcium, md~ 
gistrum Equitum, pdri ac dictatorem ddlo productum in prceliuHi, fugavit, i. e. 
pari ac dictator adlo productus fuerat. Nep. Hann. 6. So Liv. 34, 32. 

Rem. 5. In the historic style the nominative is sometimes found 
with the present infinitive; as, 

InUrim qudtldie Caesar JEduos fiumentum flagitare, Meanwhile Caesar wau 
daily demanding com of the iEdui. Caes. Nos pdvidi trepidare m£tu. Virg. 
Id horrendum ferri. Id. 

Note 7. The infinitive in this construction is called the historical infinitive , 
and is used instead of the imperfect indicative to express in a lively manner a 
continued or repeated action or condition. 

Rem. 6. The relative qui may refer to an antece lent either of the 
firot, second, or third person; and its verb takes the person of the 
antecedent; as, 

Ege qui lego, I who read. Tu qui scribis, Thou who widtest. Equus qui cur¬ 
rit, The horse which runs. Vos qui qmeritis, You who ask. 

Rem. 7. (a.). Verbs in the person plural, and the second per* 
ion singular, a "e sometimes used to express general truths; as, 
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Quam multa f aetmus causa dmicdrum ! How many things we do (i. e. men doj 
‘br the sake of friends 1 Cic. Si vis me Jlere , ddlendum est pi'imum ipsi tib%, 
Whoevvr vishes me, etc. Hor. 

(i.) Nes is often used for Ogo, and noster for meus ; and even when the pro¬ 
ne un is not expressed, the verb is frequently put in the first person plural in- 
utead of the first person singular. The genitive nostri is used for mei, but nos- 
iM'u:n always expresses a real plural ity. 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative by attracti m. 
Sec § 206, (6.) (b.) 

E em. 9. The verb sometimes agrees with the predicate-nominative, es per ially 
if it precedes the verb; as, Amantium ires amoids integratio est, The auarrefs 
of levers are a renewal of love. Ter. Ldca, quos proxima Carthaginem , Numid¬ 
ia appellatur. Sali. And sometimes it agrees with the nearest subject of a sub- 
ordinate sentence; as, Sed ei cariora semper omnia, quam divus atque j/udicltia 
fuit. Sali. Cat. 25. 

Rem. 10. In cases of apposition, the verb commonly agrees wivh the nouu 
which is to be explained; as, Tulliola , deliciae nostros, Jtagitat. Cic. Butsome- 
tunes the verb agrees, not with the principal nominative, but with a nearer 
nouu in apposition to it; as, Tungri, civitas Gallite, fontem habet insignem, 
The Tungri, a state of Gaul, Ims a remarkable fountaiu. Plin. COriOli oppidum 
captum (est). Liv. 

Rem. 11. A collective noun has sometimes, especially in poetry, a 
plural verb; as, 

Pars epulis onerant mensas , Part load the table9 with food. Virg. Turba 
ruunt. Ovid. Atria turba tenent; veniunt Bce vulgus euwtque. Id. 

(1.) (a.) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the 
action, etc., of the individuals which that noun denotes. In Cicero, Sallust, 
and Caesar, tliis construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences; but it is 
often used, when the subject of the verb is expressed not in its own, but in a 

E receding clause ; as, Hoc idem generi humano ccOnit, quod in teiTd collocati sint, 
ecause tliey (scii. hOmines) live on earth. Cic. Iu Livy it occurs more fre¬ 
quently; as, Locros omnis muliiliulu abeunt. 

(b.) Abstract nouns are sometimes used collecti vel v, instead of their cou- 
eretes; as, nobilitas for nobiles, juventus for juvenes, vicinia for vicini, servitium 
for servi, leo is armatura for leviter armati, etc. (c.) Miles, eques, ])ed?s, and 
siinilar words are sometimes used collectively for the soldiery, the cavalry, etc. 

(2 ) When two or more clauses liave the same collective noun as their sub¬ 
ject, the verb is frequently singular in the former, and plural in the latter; as, 
Jan ne nocte quidem turba ex eo lOco dilabebatur, refracturosque cardrem mlnft- 
baniar. Liv. 0'ens eadem, quas te crudeli Daunia bello insequitur, not si pellant, 
nihil abfOre credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantum, followed bv a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, like 
a collective noun; as, Quid huc tantum hOminum incedunt t \Y hy are so many 
A en coming hitherV Plaut. 

(4.) A plural verb is sometimes used, thougli not by Cicero, after titerqne 
tnd quisque, pars...pars, alius...alium, and ait er...alterum, on account of the 
idea of pluralitv which thev involve; as, Uterque torum ex castris exercitum 
educurt, Kach of tliem leads* his armv from the camp. Cses. Intimus quisque 
libertorum vincti abreptae (sunt.) Tac. Alius alium, ut proelium incipiant, 
circumspectant. Liv. Cl. § 207, R. 32, (c.) 

Note 8. This construction may be expla ned by passage? like the following, 
in which the plural is placed first* and the:. the singular, denoting its parts; 
Ceteri, suo quisque tempdre, aderunt. Liv. Decemviri perturbati alius in dliam 
variem (astrorum discurrunt. Id. See $ 204, R. 10. 
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Rem. 12. Two or more nominatives singular, not in apposition, 
generally ha ve a plural verb: as, 

F&ror Iriv/Me mentem praecipitant, Furv and rage hurry (n (ray) ir.ind. Virg. 
Dum catas, initus, miiyister, prohibebant. Ter. 

(1.) If the predicate belongs to tlie several nominatives iointly, the verb is 
always plural; as, Grammatice quondam ac musice junctas fuerunt. Quint. 

(2.) A verb in the singular is often used after several nominative! 
singular, especially if they denote thiugs without life; as, 

Mens tnim, et ratio et consilium in sinibus est. Cic. Beneficentia, llbh tflltag, 
bdniias, justitia funditus tollitur. Id. 

Note 9. This construction is most common when the several nominatives, 
as in the prcceding examples, constitute, as it were, but one idea. So also the 
compouna subject Senatus pdpdlusque Rdmdnus has always a predicate in the 
singular. The saine construction sometimes, especially in the poets, occurs 
witli names of persons; as, Goryias, Thrasymachus, Protdydras, Prddicus . ////>- 
pius in hdndre Fuit. Cic. Quin et Prdnu theus et Pel&pis parens dulci Ciborum 
decipi tu* sdno. Hor. When the nominatives denote both persons and things, 
the verb is commonly plural; as, Cultio consulum et Pompeius obsunt. Liv. 

(3.) When one of the nouns is plural, the verb is generally so; but some¬ 
times it is singular 2 when the plural noun does not immediately precede it; ae, 
Dii te penates patnique, ei patris Imago, et domus reyia, et in a&nut reydie so¬ 
lium, et nomen Tarquinium creat vocat /ue reyem, Liv. 

(4.) When each of the nominatives is preceded bv et or tum, the verb agrees 
with the last; as, Hoc et ratio doctis, et necessitas barbaris, et mos yentlbus , ei 
fdris natura ipsa praescripsit, This, reason has dictated to the leamed, and ne- 
cessity to barbarians, anu custom to natipns, and nature itself to wild bensts 
Cic. Et igo, et Cicero meus flagitabit. Id. Tum aetas vires^we, tum avita gloria 
dnlmurn stimulabat. Liv. So when the subject consists of two infinitives; as, 
Et f acere, et pati fortia, Romanum est. Cic. Unus et alter always takes a singu¬ 
la. verb; as, Dicit unus et alter brivlter. Cic. Unus et alter assuitur pannus. 
Hor. 

(5.) When the nominatives are connected by aut , sometimes thr 
plural, but commonly the singular, is used; as, 

Si Sdcrdtes aut Antisthenes diceret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should say. Cic 
Ut quosque studium privativi aut gratia occupaverunt. Liv. 

(a.) The plural is necessary with disjunctives, if the subject irclndes the, 
first or second person; as, Quod in Decemviris nlque eyo neque Ccesar habiti es- 
semus. Cic.— (b.) With aut...aut and nec...nec the singular is preferred, but 
with seu...seu and tam...quam the verb is in the plural. 

(6.) A nominative'singular, joined to an ablative by the prenosition cum 
sometimes has a singular but more frequently a plural verb; as, Domitium cum 
Messala certus esse videbatur. Cic. Bocchus, cum peditibus, postremam Rd~ 
viandi um aciem invaduut, Bocchus, with his ioot-soldiers, attacks the rear of 
the Roman army. Sali. Jjjse dux, cum aliquot principibus, capiuntur. Liv. 

(7.) If the nominatives are of different persons, the verb is of the 
first person rather than the uecond or third, and of the second r .ici 
than the third; as, 

Si tu et Tullia viUetis, eyo et Cicero valemus, If you and Tulli r '*re veli, 
Cicero and I are wtll. Cic. Iltec neque eoo netjue tu teclmus. Ter Eyo pdpu- 
htsque Romanus bellum judico facio^ue. Liv. 

(a.) Yet sometimes the verb agrees in number and person w' , the nearest 
nominative, and is understood with the other; as, Vos ipsi et ■•■natus frequens 
restitit. Tuis is always the case when the action of the ve* i t s qualined with 
reference to each nominative se nara te i y; as. Kvr> mirir*-. fcn telivit**' m**. 
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Rem. 13. The interjeetions en , ecce , and 0 , are somelimeb folio wed 
by the nominative; as, 

En Priamus / Lo Priam! Vire. En tgo, vester Ascfinius. Id. Fice hdmt 
Vatii nus! Cic Ecce tace liti,ree. Id. 0 vir fortis atque amicus ! Ter. 

P RE DIC A TF-N OMINATI VE. 

§210. A noun in the predicate, after a verb neuter or pas 
3i \ e, is put in the same case as the subject, when it denotes tb# 
sanie person or thing; as, 

(a.) When the subject is in the nominative; Ira furor brSvis est , Anger is a 
ihort madness. Hor. Ego vdeor Lvconides, I am called Lyconides. Plaut 
Ego ii; cedo regina, I walk a queen. Virg. Caius et Lucius fratres fuerunt. Cie.— 
So {b.' wheu the subject is in the accusative with the infinitive; Judicem me 
.esse volo. Cie. 

(<*.) Somet mes also a dative, denoting the same object, both precedes and 
follows a vero neuter or passive. See § 227, N.—And (a.) a predicate abla¬ 
tive sometimes follows passive participles of choosing, naming, etc.; as y Consuli¬ 
bus certioribus factis. Liv. See $ 257, R. 11. 

{e.) If the predicate noun has a form of the same gender as the subject, it 
takes rhat form; as, Licentia corruptrix est mdrum. Of. $ 204, R. 2.— (J.) l>ut 
if the subject is neuter, the noun of the predicate, if it has both a masculine 
and a feminine form, takes the former; as, Tempus vitee magister est. 

{q.) An infinitive may supply the place of a predicate nominative. See § 269, 
R. 4. 

Rkmakk 1. (a.) Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
standing in the predicate, after verbs neuter or passive, and relating 
to the subject, agree with it in gender, number, and case. 

(b.) When the subject consists of two or more nouns, the gender and uum- 
ber of such predicate adjectives are determined by § 205, R. 2. 

Rem. 2. (rt.)*Tjie noun in the predicate sometiraes differs in gender and 
number from the subject; as, Sanguis irant Idcrlmai, Her tears were blcod. 
Ovid. Captivi militum praala fuerunt. Liv. 

(b.) So when a subject in the singular ia followed by an ablative with cum, 
tln* predicate is plural; as, Exsules esse jubet L. Tarquinium cum conjuge et 
liberis. Liv. 

Kkm. 3. The verbs which most frequently have a noun, etc., in the 
predicate agrecing in case, etc., with their subject, are:— 

' 1.) The copula sum; as, Ego Juris sum filius. Plaut. Disie esse pater. 
T^r. The predicate with sum may be an adverb of place, manner, etc.; as 
Cuod est longe aliter. Cic. Rectissime sunt dpud te omnia, Every thing with 
7v u is in a very good condition. Id.; or a noun in an oblique case; as, Narne* 
flae ture esi. Ovid. Sunt nobis mitia j)6ma. Virg. . 

(2.) Certam neuter verbs denoting e xi$t en ce, position, motion, etc.; 
as, viro, exsisto, appareo, cado, eo, evado, fugio, incedo, jaceo, maneo, sideo, sto, 
Vtnio , etc. Thus, Jiex circuibat pedes, The king went round on foot. Plin, 
Quos judicabat non posse oratores evadAre. Cic. Ego huic causee patrfnus exstiti 
Cic. Qui ft, ut nemo contentus vivatt 

(3.) The passive of verbs denoting, 

(a.) To na me or cati; as, appellor, dicor, ndnvnor, nuncupor, perhibeor, 
I dtittor, scribor, inscribor, vocor. Thus, Cognomine Justus est appellatus, He wu« 
ealhd by the su name Just. Nep Aristieus dline di . 1 tur inventor. Cie. 

** 
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to.) To cnoose, render, appoint, or constitute; rs, constituor, ci tor 
(hhlthvr, designor, eligor, fio, reddor, rinuncior. Thus, Dux a Romanis electius 
esi Q. Fabius. Postquam Pphebus jactus est. Nep. Certior factus sum. 

(e.) To e st e em or reckon; as, censeor, cognoscor, credor, depi'8hendor 
existimor, dueoi', f£ror,hdbeor, judicor, mfrmdror, mimeror, putor, rtjdhnor, videor. 
Thus, Credebar sanguinis auctor igo. Ovid. Malim videri timidus quam pdrum 
prudens. Cic. 

Note 1. With several passives of the last class, when followed by a predi- 
cate-nominative, etc., an infinitive of sum is expressed or understood; as, 
Amens mihi fuisse videor, I think I was beside myself. Cic. But the dative 
of the first person is sometimes omitted after videoi'; as, Satis ddeuisse videor. 
Id.—AtiUus prudens esse p&tdbdtur. Id. So with dicor (to be said), and perhi¬ 
beor; as, Veius patrice dictiHs esse pater. Mart. Hoc ne locutus sine mercede 
existimer. Phaid. 

Note 2. • Audio is sometimes used by the poets like appellor; as, Tu rexque 
pkteryue audisti cdram. Hor. 

Rem. 4. A predicate-nominative is used after manv other verbs to denote a 
purpose, time, or circumstance of the action; as, Comes additus JE6- 
lides, iEolides was added as a companion. Virg. Lupus Obambulat noctur¬ 
nus. Id. Apparet liquido sublimis in ceth&re Nisus. Id. So with an active 
verb; Audivi hoc puer. Cic. Sapiens nil fdcit invitus. Id. Rempubllcam de¬ 
fendi adolescens. Id. Cf. § 204, K. 1. 

Note 3. Instead of the predicate-nominative, a dative of the end or purpose 
sometimes occurs (see §227); sometimes an ablative with pro; as, audacia 
pro muro est’; and sometimes the ablatives Ideo or in numOro with a genitive, 
as, ille est mihi parentis loco; in hostium numero hdbetur. 

Rem. 6. The noun dpus, signifying ‘ need,’ is often used as a predicate after 
nm. It is, in such cases, translatea by the adjectives needjul, necessarv, etc.; 
as, Dux nObis et auctor opus est. Cic. Multi opus sunt bOves. Varr. (Dixit) 
aurum et ancillas dpus esse. Ter. Usus also is occasionally se construed. 

Rem. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject of an infinitive, is omitted, 
the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attrac ted into that of the 
subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends; as, Uxor invicti J&vis esse 
nescis, i. e. te esse uxorem. Hor. Retulit Ajax esse J&vis pronepos. Ovid. 

GENITIVE. 

GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

$911. A noun which limits the meaning of another nouiv, 
denoting a different person or thing, is put in the genitive; as, 

Amor glOrice, Love of glory; Arma Achillis, The arms of Achilles; Pdter pa¬ 
trice, The father of the countrv; Vitium irce, The vice of anger; NtmOrum cus¬ 
tos, The guardian of the groves; Amor habendi, Love of possessing. 

. Notb 1 In the first example, Umor denotes love in general ; glOrice limits the aifectton 
to the pnrticular object, glory. Such universally is the efiect of the genitive, depending 
apon a noun. Hence the limitation of a noun by a genitive resembles that which k 
eflected by an adjective. In each the noun Limited constitutes with its limitation only 
a aingle idea. 

Remakk 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common of 
which are those of Source; as, Radii solis, The rays of thesun;— Ca use; as, 
Dolor nOdagrce, The pain of the gout;— Effect; as, Artifex mundi, The Cre¬ 
ator of the world;— Connection: as, Paler consulis, T1 e father of the con¬ 
sul;— Possessi on; as, DOmus Ciesdris, The liouse of Caesar;— Objeci; as 
Cogitatio fihaijns rei, A thought of sornething;— Purpose; as, Apparatus 
triumi 'hi, Preparation for a triumph ; — A whvle; ns, Pars It Ominum, A part 
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ofmen; this is called the partitive genitive;— Char ac ter or Juality ; as, 
Addlescens summa audacia, Avouth of the greatest boldness;— Material ot 
Component Parts; as, Montes auri, Mountains cf gold; Acervus scutorum, 
A lieap ofshields;— Time; as, Frumentum dieium d&cem , Com for tcn days 
Sali. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is called subjective or active, when it denotes 
either that to which a thing belongs , or the subject of the action, feel- 
injr, etc., implied in die noun which it limits. It is called objective or 
passive , when it denotes the objeci affected by such action, or towards 
which such feeling is directed; as, 

Subjective . Objective, 

Facta vtrdrum, Deeds of men. Odium vitii, Hatred of vice. 

Ddlor animi, Grief of mind. Amor virtutis, Love of virtue. 

Junonis ira , The anger of Juno. Desiderium otii , Desire of leisure. 

(a.) Whetlier a genitive is subjective or objective is to be deterrained by 
the meaning of the words, and by their connectior Thus, prdvidentia Dei 
signifies God’s providence, or that exercised by hin. Umor Dei , the fear of 
God, or that exercised towards him. The same or similar words, in different 
sonnections, may express both significations. Thus, mMus hostium , fear of the 
enemy, may mean^either the fear felt by the enemy, or that felt by their oppo- 
nents. So vulnus Ulixis (Virg. A£n. 2, 486.) denotes the wound which Ulysses 
had given; vulnus xEnece, (Id. ^En. 12, 323.) that which JEneas had received. 

(6.) Tlie relation expressed by the English possessive case is subjective, whilo 
that denoted by of with its case is either subjective or objective. 

(c.) The objective genitive is of very extensive use in Latin in the liraitation 
of verbal nouns and adjectives, whatever may be the construction of the verbs 
from which such nouns and adjectives are derived, whether they take an ac¬ 
cusative or some other case or even a preposition. 

(d.) When ambiguity would arise from the use of the objective genitive, a 
preposition with an accusative or ablative is commonly used; as, Amor in 
rempubltcam, for reipublicce, Love to the state. Cic. Odium erga Rdmcinos, for 
R&manoium. Nep. Cura de salute patriae, for salutis. Cic. Praedator ex sdciis, 
for sdddrum. Sali. Sometimes both constructions are combined; as, R&v&rentia 
adversus hdmlnes et opUmi cujusque et rdUqudrum. Cic. Off. 1, 28. 

Note. A limiting genitive is sometimes used instead of a noun in apposition, 
especially with vox, ndmen , verbum, etc.; as, vox voluptatis^ the word pleasure; 
ndmen amicitiae, the word Amicitia; domini appellatio. This is usual when the 
genus is delinea by the species; as, arbor fici, a fig-tree; flos viAlat , a violet; 
virtus contlnentife, the virtue of abstinence: and in geographiqal names; as, 
ipjHdum Antiochiae. Cf. § 204, R. 6.—Cicero frequently uses a genitive in this 
manner with genus and causa; as, Unum genus est eorum, qui, etc. Duc* sunt 
causae, una pudoris, aMra sceleris.—So. also, the genitive of gerunds; as, Triste 
est ndmen ipsum carendi, The very wora to want is sad. Cic. 

Rem. 3. (a.) A substantive pronoun in the genitive, limiting the 
meaning of a noun, is commonly objective ; as, 

Cura mei, Care for me. Ovid. Pars tui, Part of thee. Id. Vestri curam dgtte. 
Curt. This genitive is used especially with verbal substantives in or ia; and io; 
as, Accusator mei. Cic. Nimia aestimatio sui. Id. Rationem et sui d ali&ium 
habere. Id. 

( b .) Instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a substantive 
pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly used; as. 

Uber meus, not liber mei, my book. Cura mea, My care, i. e. the care exer¬ 
cised by me. Cic. Tuas lil&ras exspecto. Id. Yet the subjective genitive of n 
Bubstantive pronoun sometimes occurs; as, Tui unius studio , By the zeal of 
yourself alone. Cic. 
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(< ) And not unfrequentljr, also, an adjective pronoun oecu**» imtead of th« 
obocctlve genitive; as, Mea injuria, Injury to me. Sali. So, Jnvidia tua , Envy 
of thee. Fiducia tua, Confidence in thee. Plaut. Sj>es mea, The hope p.!aceu 
in me. With causa the adjective pronoun, and never the ge^tive, is used 
as, Mea causa , For my sake. Plaut. 

Rem. 4. (a.) Instead, also, of the subjective genitive of a noun, a possessive 
adjective is often used; as, Causa regia, for causa regis. Cic. Herilis filius, fof 
htri flius. Id. Evandrius ensis, for Evandri. Virg. Herculeus labor, for ner 
c&lis. Hor. Civilis f uror, for civium. Hor. So, also, for the objective genitive 
Mittis hostilis, Fear of the enemy. Sali. 

(b.) The genitive of the person impliedin the adjective pronoun or possessive 
adjective, or an adjective agreeing with such genitive, is soraetimes added as 
an apposition; as. Vestra ipsorum causa hoc feci. In the poets and later prose 
writers a participle also is fouml agreeing with such implied genitive; as, Mea 
scripta vulgo recitare timentis. Hor. Cf. $ 204, R. 4, and § 205, R. 13. 

Rem. 5. In the predicate after sum, and sometimes afler other 
verbs, the dative is used like the objective genitive; as, 

Idem amor exitium pecori (est), pic&risque magistro. Virg. Vitis ut arbbiibus 
dlc&ri est, ut vitibus uvas — Tu decus omne tuis. Virg. In this passage the dative 
decdn and the nominative decus are used witn no difference of meaning. 
Cf. 4 227, R. 4. Auctor fui senatui. Cic. Murama legatus Lucullo fuit. Id. 
Erit ille milii semper deus. Virg. Huic causae patronus exstiti. Cic. Huic &gc 
me bello ducem pvdf iieor. Id. Se tertium (esse) cui fatum f6i'et urbis pdtbi. 
Id.— Cum P. Africano stnatus egit, ut legatus fratri proficisceretur. Id. Caesar 
tegimenta galeis milites ex viminibus facere jubet.*. Caes. Trinobantibus Caesar 
imperat—frumentem exercitui. Id. Quod neque insidiae consuli procedebant. 
Sail. Quem exitum tantis malis sperarent? Id. Sanctus vir et ex sententia 
ambabus, scii, qui fuit. Id. See § 227, R. 4. 

Note. The dative in the preceding exaunples has been thought by some grammariana 
to depend on the nouns connected with it; as, exitium, dicus, auctor, iSg&tus, deus, 
patrdnus, etc.; by others it has been held to depend on these nouns in connection with 
the verbs, and not upon either separately; but the better opinion seems to be that, which 
inakes such datives grammaticaljy dependent upon the verbs only, though logicaily con- 
nected also with the nouns. 

(1.) Instead, also, of the possessive genitive, a dative of the person 
may follow a verb, when its act has relation to the body or possessions 
of such person; as, 

Sese omnes flentes Caesari ad pedes prdjecerunt, They all, weeping, cast 
themselves at the feet of Caesar. Caes. Cui coipus poiiigttur, For whom the 
body, i. e. wliose body, is extended. Virg. Tum vero exarsit juveni ddlor ossibus 
ingens. Id. Transfigitur scutum Pulfiom. Caes. 

Rem. 6. When the limiting noun denotes a property, charac¬ 
ter, or quality, it has an adjective agreeing with it, and is put 
either in the genitive or the ablative ; as, 

Vir exempli recti, A man of correct example. Liv. Addlescens summas audacias, 
A youth of the greatest boldness. Sali. Fossa pddum viginti, A ditcli of twenty 
feet, (i. e. in width). Caes. Hamilcar secum duxit filium Hannibalem annorum 
novem. Nep. Athenienses deligunt Peiidem, spectatae virtutis virum. Just. 
Quinquaginta anndrum rperium. Id. Iter unius diei. Cic. Pulchritudine ex¬ 
imia femina, A womar of exquisite beauty. Cic. Maximo natu filius, The 
eldest son. Nep. L. Catilina f uit magna vi et animi et corpdris, sed ingenie 
malo pravoque. Sali. Spelunca infinita altitudine. Cic.—Sometimes botli con- 
structions occur in the same proposition; as, Lentulum nostrum, eximia spe 
sun ma* virtutis >ul6lescentem. Cic. 
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(1.) A ganitive sometimes supplies the place of tl > adjective; and the nomi 
denoting the property, etc., is tnen alwa} r s put in the ablative; as, Fst b*s 
cervi flgflra,...of the form of a stag. C*s. Uri specie et colore tauri. Id. 
FiUtex palmi aUitudlne. Plin. Clavi digiti pollicis crassitudine. Caes. 

(2.) All t~e qualities and attributes of persons and tliings, whether inherent 
or accidental, may be thus expressed by the genitive and ablative of quality, 
provided the substantivesare immediatelu connected; as, fossa quindecim pedum; 
hOmo antiqua virtute. It hence follows tnat such genitives and ablatives, when 
used to express duration of time or extent of space, are distinguished from the 
cases in wnich the accusative is required, since the latter case always follows 
adjectives or verbs; as, fossa quindecim pedes lata: puer dicem annos natus. 
0 1 § 236. 

(3.) Whether the genitive or the ablative of quality is preferable in particu- 
lar caf es, can frequently be determined onlv by reference to classical autbority; 
but, in general, the genitive is used more frequently to express inherent quali¬ 
ties than such as are merely accidental, while the ablative is used indifferently 
for either purpose. In speaking of transitory qualities or conditions the abla¬ 
tive is always used; as, Magno tirndre sum, I am in great fear. Cic. Bdno animo 
sum. Id. Quanto fufcrim dilore m&mlnisti. Id. Maximo htindre Servius Tullius 
irat. Liv. With plural substanti ves the genitive is rare; while in expressions 
of measure it is used rather than the ablative. 

(4.) An accusative instead of a genitive of quality is used wdth s&cus (sex), 
ginus and pondo; as, Liberorum capittim virile secus ad dicem millia capta, i. e. 
of the male sex, instead of sexus virilis. Liv. So ghius, when joined with a 
pronoun, as hoc , id, illud, quod, or wdth omne, is used for hujus, ejus, omnis, etc., 
giniids; as, Oi'dtiones aut aliquid id genus scrlbire, —of that kind. Cic. Cbrure • 
dire nugas hoc genus. Hor. So pondo is joined as an indeclinable wrord to the 
accusatives libram and libras; as, Dicbitor ctirdnam auream libram pondo t«t 
Capitolio Jdvi ddnum jidsuit,... a pound in weight. Liv. Cf. § 236, R. 7. 

(5.) The genitive mddi wdth an adjective pronoun supplies the place of a 
pronoun of quality; as, cujusmddi libri, the same as quales libri, what kind of 
books; hujusmddi libri, i. e. tales libri, such books. So, also, gineris is used, 
but less frequently. 

(6.) With the genitive of measure are often connected such ablatives as 
longitudine, latitudine, etc., or in longitudinem, etc.; as, fossa decem pOdum lati¬ 
tudine; but the genitive does not depend on these words. 

(7.) Sum may be followed by either the genitive or the ablative of quality 
with an ellipsis of the word liraited, which, with the genitive, is hOrno, res, nigti- 
tium, prOprium or prOprius, etc., and with the ablative, praeditus, instinctus, 
ornatus, etc. Cf. Rem. 8, and §§ 244, and 249,1.. 

Rem. 7. (1.) The limited noun is sometimes omitted; as. Omlstree sortis! 
scii .hOmines; 0 (men) of wretched fortune! Lucan. Ad Vitinee, scii. aedem. 
Ter. HectOris Aiulrdmdche, scii. uxor. Virg. Susptcidnis vitandos, scii, causa. Tac. 
So filius or filia; as, Hannibal Gisgdnis. 

(2.) The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding words; 
as, Cujum jjecus t an Meliboei t Non ; vermn jEgbnis, scii, ptcus. Virg. An 
acyective is often expressed referring to the noun omitted; as, Nullam virtus 
tifam mercedem desidtrat, pi’ceter hanc (scii, mercedem) laudis. Cic. 

Rem. 8. The limited noun is often wanting in the predicate of a 
sentence after sum. This usually happens, 

(1.) When it has been previously expressed; as, 

Haec ddmas est Gestiris, This house is Caesar’8. Ndir.en aures tam saepe vdcd - 
lum esse putans Nymphae. Ovid. Naves dnerdrias, qudr m minor nulla irat duum 
wiillium amphtirum, i. e. quarum minor nuUa irat quam i avis duum, etc. Cic. 

(3 .) When it is a geneial word denoting a person, an animal, 
ttc. as, 

18 * 
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Thdiyditles, qui eiusdem astatis fuit, scii, hOmo, Thucydides, who wis of th* 
oame age. Nep. Multum ei detraxit , quod alienos Orat civitatis , scii, hOmo or civis 
Id. Primum stipendium meruit annOrum decem septtmnue. scii, ddOlescens. Id. 
Summi ut sint IdbOris efficiunt, scii, animalia. Caes. ( Claudius) somni brevissimi 
erat. Suet. Mira sum alacritate, Cic. Vulyus ingenio mdbili erat. Sali. Non 
est juris sui , Hc is uot his own master. Lucan. Potestatis suos esse. Liv. 
Sudrumque rerum errant . Id. Cf. Rem. 6, (7.) 

(3.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for whieh, in Eng 
lish, the words part , property , duty, office , Business , characteristic , etc. 
are commonly supplied; as, 

Tementas est florentis vetatis, prudentia senectutis , Rashness is (the character- 
Istic) of youth, prudence of old age. Cic. Est hoc Gallicos consuetudinis. CftJS. 
So, stultities est; est levitatis, etc., whieh are equi valent to stultitia est , livftas est 
Omnia hostium erant. A paucis emi , quod mullorum esset. Siill. 

(a.) This happens especiallv when the subject of the verb is an infinitive, or 
an enMre clause, in whieh case, instead of the genitive of the personal proiitmns, 
mei, tui, etc., the neuters of the possessives, meum , tuum, etc., are used; as, 
Adolescentis est majores natu reveren, It is (the dutv) of a youth to reverence 
the aged. Ovid. Cuiusvis hOminis est errare, nidtius nisi insipientis in er-rOre 
perseverare. Cic. Pauperis est numerare jxcus. Ovid. So especially rnOris est; 
as, Negavit rumis esse Grcecorum, ut in convivio virOrum accumberent mutiEres , the 
same as mOrem esse GrcBcOrum. Cic. Nihil tam aequandos libertatis esse. Liv. 
So when the verb isomitted; Tamen officii duxit, exdi'are patrem , scii, esse. 
Suet. Non est mentiri meum. Ter. Tuum est , M. Cato, videre quid agatur. 

( b.) Instead of tfce genitive of a substantive, also, the neuter of a possessive 
adiective derived from it is sometimes used; as, Humanum est errare , To en 
is human. Ter. Et facere et pati fortia Romanum est. Liv. 

(4.) The same construction sometimes occurs after fdcio , and some other 
verbs mentioned in § 230, esse being uuderstood; as, Asia Romanorum facta esi, 
Asia became (a possession) of the Romans. Just. Agrum suos ditionis fecisse. 
Liv. 

(5.) The limited nonn is sometimes wanting, when it is a general wcrd, 
though not in the predicate after sum; as, Magni formica laboris, scii, drilmal, 
The ant (an animal) of great labor. Hor. So Ei venit in mentem potestatis tuos 
scii. ndinOria, or the like. Cic. 

Nora. When the noun whieh is wanting denotes a thing, grammarians sometimes sup- 
ply nigOtium, officium, munus, Opus, res, causa , etc. It is ao instance of a construo- 
tion common in Latin, to omit a noun when a general idea is intended. See § 205 
Rem. 7, (2.) 

Rem. 9. The limiting noun also is sometimes omitted; as, 

Tria millia , scii, passuum. In most cases of this kind, an adiective, adjec¬ 
tive pronoun, or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit Jie same noun, one of 
whieh is commonly subjective, and the other objective; as, 

Agamemnonis belli glOria, Agamemnon’s glory in war. Nep. Illius ulminis 
trdtio provincia 1 ,. Cic. Eonim dierum consuetudine Itineris nostri exercitus per*, 
specta. Caes. Orbitas reipubllcae talium virorum. Cic. Pro vetiribus Helvetio¬ 
rum injunis populi Romani. Caes. 

Rem. 11. Opus and usus are rarely limited by a genitive or accusa¬ 
tive, but generally by an ablative, of the thing neeued; as, 

Argenti Opus fuit, There was need of money. Liv. Ad consilium pensandum 
temporis Opus esse. Id. Prooemii non scnqrer usus est. Quint. Si quo opera 
f Orum usus e st. Liv. PuOro Opus est cibum. Plaut. Usus esi hcmlnem astitum 
Id. S 3e $ 243. 
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~ Rem. 12 The re ? ation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is gener- 
ally expressed, in Eng ish, by of, or by the possessive case. Cf. R. 2, ( b .) 
The objective genitive oiay often be rendered by some other prepo» 
Bition; as, 

RbnOdium dolaris, A remedy for pain. Jniuiia patris, Injury to a father. 
Descensus Averni, The descent to Avernus. Ira beui, Anger on account of the 
war. Pdtestas rei , Power in or over a thing. 

Non. Certain limitations of nouns are made by the accusative with a prepositto». 
and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition. Cf. $ 202, 6,1. and II. 

GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

§ 212* Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and adveibs, 
denoting a part, are fbllowed by a genitive denoting the whole; 
as, 

Pars civitatis, A part of the state. Nulla sOrOrum, No one of the sisters. 
Aliquis phllOsOphorum, Some one of the philospphers. Quis mortalium t Who of 
mortalsr Major jivenum, The elder of the youths. Doctissimus Romanorum , 
The most leamed of the Romans. Multum 'pecunias, Much (of) money. Satis 
eloquentia , Enough of eloquence. Ublnam gentium sumus t Where on earth 
are we ? 

Non. The genitive thus governed denotes either a number, of which the partitive de¬ 
signatos one or more individuals; or a whole, of which the partitive desiguates a portion. 
In the latter sense, the genitive of common and abstract nouns commonly follows either 
the neuter of adjectives and adjective pronouns, or adverbs; and that of material nouns 
depends on substantivos signifying quantity, weight or measure; as, mSdimnum tiitlci, 
a bushel of wheat; libra /arris; jUgSrum agri ; magna vis auri. 

Remark 1. Nouns denoting a part are pars , nemo, nihil, etc., and 
also nouns denoting measure, weight, etc.; as, modius , medimnum , 
and libra; as, 

N emo nostrum, No ‘one of us. Maxima pars hominum. Nihil humandimn 
rerum. Cic. Dimidium militum. Liv. Medimnum tritici. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a part of a 
number, includmg partitives and words used partitively, compara- 
tives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed by the genitive plural, 
or by the genitive singular of a collective noun. 

(1.) Partitives (§104, 9,); as, ullus , nullus, solus, alius, Uter, uterque, fdercum- 
que, (UerviSj uterlibet, neuter, alter, alteruter, aliquis, quidam , quispiam, quisquis, 
fwiiouc, qfUsquam, quicumque, unusquisque, quis 1 qui 7 quOt ? quOtus ? quOlusquis- 
que t tOt, allquOt, nonnulli, plerique, mutti, pauci, medius. Thus, Quisquis deorum x 
Whoovei of the gods. Ovid. Consulum (uter, One of the consuis. Liv. Multi 
\6nAnum , Many men. Plin. Et medius juvOnum ibat; i. e. between. Ovid. For 
the gender of adjectives used partitively, see } 205, R. 12. 

(2.) Words used partitively; as, Expediti militum, The light-armed (of thd) 
soldiers. Liv. Delecti Oquitum . Id. VitOres Romanorum ducum. Veli. SupOri 
deorum, The gods above. Hor. Sancte deorum. Virg. DegOneres cdnum, Plin. 
Piscium feminae. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives; as, Doctior juvOnum. Oratdrwn prrn*- 
lantissimus. E lOquentisstmus Romanorum. Optimus omnium. 

(4.) Numerals, both Cardinal and ordinal; also the distributive singMi; as, 
Equitm i centum quinquaginta interfecti, A hundred and fifty of the horsemen 
were killid. Curt. Sapientum octavus. Hor. Singulos vestrum. Curt 
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(6.) The meaning ia offcen nearly the same, whether the r artiti ve adjective agrees in 
rmee and nuniber with a noun, or takee such noun after it j the genitive; as, Docti *s f- 
mus Rdm&ndrurn, or, doctissimus Rbmdnus: Alter consul /n, or alter consul. But thw 
genitive cannot be used, when the adjective includes the s ine nuinber of things as that 
ofwhich the wbole consiste; as, Vgni fartus ad vivos, qui duo supersunt; not qu&rum 
duo, since these are all, though we say in English, ‘ of whorn two s urvi ve.’ 

Note 1. (a.) The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two individ- 
uals or classes; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater than two; 
as. Major f ratrum , The elder of two brothers. Maximus fratrum, The eldest 
of three or more. 

( b.) In like manner, uter, alter, and neuter, generally refer to two; quis, alius , 
and nullus, to a whole consisting of more than two; as, Uter nostrum t Which 
of us (two?) Quis vestrum t Which of you (three or more?) 

Note 2. Nostrum and vestrum are used as partitive genitives, in profeience 
fco nostri and vestri, and are always joined witn omnium even when the genitive 
is a subjective one ; as, Patria, quae communis est omnium nostrum parens. Cic. 
But vestrum sometimes occurs in other connections also without a partitive 
meaning; as, Quis erit tam cupidus vestrum. Cic'. 

Nckib 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted; as, Fies nobilium tu qud- 
que fontium, scii. unus. Hor. Centies sestertium, scii, centena millia. 

Note 4. The noun denoting the whole, after a partitive word, is often put 
in the ablative, with the prepositions de, e, ex, or in, or in the accusative, with 
&pud or intSr ; as, Nemo de iis. Alter ex censoribus. Liv. Unus ex multis. Cb. 
Acerrimus ex sensibus. Id. Thales, qui sapientissimvs in septem fuit. Id. 
Prumus inter omnes. Virg Croesus inter reges Opulentissimus. Sen. Apud Hel¬ 
vetios nobilissimus. 

Note 6. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in apposition, dis- 
tributively; as, Interfectores, pars in f&rum, pars Syracusas pergunt. Liv. 
See $ 204, R. 10. 

Note 6. Cuncti and omnes, like partitives, are sometimes followed by a gen¬ 
itive plural; as, Attalus Macedonum f ire omnibus persuasit, Attalus persuaded 
almost all the Macedoniaus. Liv. Cunctos hominum. Ovid. Cunctas provinci¬ 
arum. Plin. 

Note 7. In thefollowingpassage, the genitivesingular seems to be used like 
that of a collective noun: Totius autem injustitiae nulla capitalior est, etc. Cic. 
Off. 1,13. The phrase Rem nullo mddo prdbdbilem omnium (Cic. Nat. Deor. 1, 
27,) seems to be used for Rem nullo omnium mddorum pr&bdbllem. 

Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a neuter 
adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive singular is 
commonly used; as, 

Plus eldquentuB , More (of) eloquence. Tantum fidei, So much fidelity. h 
temfAris, That time. Ad hoc celatis. Sometimes the genitive plural; as, Id 
miseriarum. Ter. Armorum quantum. Caes. 

Note 1. (a.) Most neuter adjectives used partitivelv denote quantity; as, 
tantum, quantum, aliquantum, plus, minus, minimum, dimidium, multum, nimium, 
paulum, plurimum, reliquum; with the compounds and diminutives, tantulum, 
tantundem, quantulum, mianlidurncuimme, etc.; to which add medium, summum, 
ultimum, dliud, etc. The pronouns thus used ar e hoc, id, illud, istud, idem, quoa, 
and quid, with their compounds, <5'lquid, quidtpiid, quippiam, quidquam, quod - 
cumque. 

(A) Most of these adjectives a ad pronouns may either agree with their 
nouns, or take a genitive; but the latter is more common. Tantum, quantum, 
i&quantum, and plus, when they denote quantity, are used with a genitive only. 
as are also quid and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, etc., ana 
qudd in the sense of quantum. Thus, Quantum crevit Nilus, tantum spei m 
s st. Sen. Quid mulieris uxorem fuibesf Wlmt kind of a wom&n... Ter 
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AUqntd formae. Cic. Quia hoc rei est ? What does this meanV Ter. Quod auri, 
ywoa argenti, quod ornamentorum fuit, id Verres abstulit. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectivos and pronouns, when followed by a genitive, are 
to be accounted substantivos, and in this construction are found oidy in the 
n iminative and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the genitive aftor these adjectives and pronouns is a 
neuter adjective, of the second declertsion, witiiout a noun; as, Tantum bdni . 
So much good. 8i quid habes novi, lf you have any thing new. Cic. Quid 
ri liqui est7 Ter. Nihil is also used with such a genitive; as, Nihil sinceri, Na 
sinserity. Cic. This construction occurs very rarely with neuter adjectives in 
i of the tliird declension, and onlv iu connection with neuters of the secoud 
doclenslon; as, 8i quidquam non dico civilis sed humani esset. Liv. 

Note 4. In the poets and in the prose writers later than Cicero, neuter ad 
jectives in the plural number are sometimes followed by a genitive, either sin- 
gfular or plural, with a partitive signification; as, Extrema imjdrii, The fron- 
trers of the einpire. Tac. Pontes et viarum anyusta, The bridges and the nar- 
row parts of tne roads. Id. Ojtdca Idcdrum. Virg. Anth/va fnedivum. Liv 
Cuncta campdrum. Tac. Exercent colles , atque horum asperrima pascunt. Virg 
Cf. § 205, R. 9. 

Rf.m. 4. The adverbs sdt, satis, parum , nbnht, almnde, largiter , 
affatim, and partim , used partitively, are often followed by a geni¬ 
tive; as, 

Sat rationit, Enough of reason. Virg. Satis eldquentice, parum sapientias, 
Enougb of eloquence. (vet) but little wisdora. Sali. Nimis insidiarum. Cic. 
Terroris et f raudis dounde est. Virg.. Auri et argenti largiter. 1’laut. Copiarum 
affatim. Liv. Quum partim illfirum mihi f dmiliarissimi essent. Cic. 

Note 1. The above words, thougli generally adverbs, seem, in this use, rather 
to be nomis or adjectives. 

Note 2. (a.) The genitives gentium, terrarum , I6ci, and Idcfrrum, witheertain 
adverbs of place, strengthen their meaning; as, Usquam ternarum. Just. Usquam 
gentium, Any where whatever. Plaut. Ubi terrarum siimus t VYhere in the 
world are weV Cic. Abire quo ternarum quissent. Liv. Ubi sit Idci. Plin. Eo 
Idci, equivalent to eo Ideo, In that place. Tac. E bilem Idci res est. Cic. Nescire 
quo loci esset. Id. But the last three examples might perhaps more prcperly 
be referred to Rem. 3. 

(6.) The adverbs of place thus used are ubi, tibinam, ubicumque, Ubiubi, Ubivis, 
ubique, unde , usquam, nusquam, quo , qudcunuque , quovis, qiuy/uo, aliquo, hic, huc, 
to, eodem. Ijdn niso occurs ufter ibi and ibidem; gentium after longe; as, Ibz 
Idci, In that place. Plin. Abes Umge gentium. Cic. So, minime gentium, By no 
means, 'fer. Vicinht in the genitive is used by the comic writers after hic and 
huc; as, llic peoxinue vicinias. Piant. Huc vicinia. Ter. Cf. § 221, R. 3, (4.) 

Note 3. Huc, eo, quo , when used figuratively to express a degrec, are joined 
also with other genitives; as, Eo insolentias furorisywe prdeessit, Ile advuueed 
to such a degree of insolence and madness. Plin. Huc enim mfdbruin ventum 
tst. Curt. Huciine rerum venimus t Have we come to this V Pers. Eo miseria¬ 
rum vitiire, To such a piteh of miscry. Sali. Quo amentiae prdgressi sitis. i_iv. 

Ni»tk 4. The genitives Idci, Idc&ntm, and tempdtHs, appear to be redundant 
aft?r Vue adverbs adhuc, inde, inldrea, postea, tum, and tunc, in expressions de- 
notir.gtime; as, Adhuc Idcorum, Till now. Plaut. Inde Idci, After that. Lucr. 
Intirea Idci, In the mean time. Ter. Postea Idci, Afterwards. Sali. Tum tem- 
pdi'is , and tunc iempdris . At that time. Just. Ldeorum also occurs after id, 
denoting time; as, Ad ut loedrum, Up to that time. Sali. Cf. R. 8. 

Note 5. When the genitive ejus occurs after quoad, in such connections aa 
the following: Quoad ejus fdcifre pbteris. Cic.; or passively, Quoad ejus Jtert 
vossU, As far as may be. Cic.; the ejus refers to the preceding clause; hterally 
as much )f it as possible. 
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Note 6. Pi'idie and postridie, though reckoned adverbs, aie followed by a 

B enitive, dependine on the noun dies contained in thera; as, Pridie ejus diti, 
t. On the day beTore tkat day, i. e. The day bcforc. Cic. Pridie insidiarum, 
The day before the ambush. Tac. Postridie ejus diei, The next day. Caes. 
When tney are foliowed by an accusative, ante or post is understood. Cf. 
S 238, 1, (£.) 

Note 7. Adverbs in the superlative degree, like their adjectivos, aro fello w- 
ed by a genitive; as, Optime omnium, Best of ali. Cic. 

GENITIVE AFTER ADJECT1VES. 

§313. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, is put 
in the objecti ve genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of in, or in respect to ; as, 

Avidus laudis, Desirous of praise. Plena timoris, Full of fear. 

AppHens gloria;, Eager fo? glory. Egenus aquae, Destitute of water . 
M&mar virtutis, Mindful of virtue. Doctus fandi, Skilful in speaking. 

So, Nescia mens fati, The mind ignorant in regard to fate. Virg. Inipdtens 
Irae, lit. Powerless in respect to anger. i. e. unable to control it. Liv. Hdmines 
expertes veritatis, Men destitute of truth. Cic. Lactis abundansi, Abounding 
in milk. Virg. Terra ftrax arborum, Land productive of trees. rlin. Tinax 
propositi vir, A man tenac ious of his purpose. Hor. JDgerh ulmi, Sick in mind. 
Liv. Ldcus mtdius jfiguli summique lacerti, i. e. between. Ovid. Mbrum di¬ 
versus. Tac. Operum sdlutus. Hor. Liber labbnim. Id. Integer vitae sc&leris^ne 
purus , Upright in life , and free from wickedness. Hor. Vini pollens Liber. Piant. 

From the above examples, it will be seen that the genitive after an adjective is some* 
times translated by other words besides of, in, or in respect to , though the relation which 
it denotes remains the same. Cf. 211, R. 12. 

Remark 1. The following classes of adjectives, which, as denoting a relation 
to a thing, are called relative adjectives ($ 104, 13), are frequently limited by a 
genitive; viz. (1.) Verba Is in ax; as, cfijmx, tdnx, ftrax, fugax, pervicax, 
tbtax,etc. —(2.) Participi a Is in ns, and a few in <us { with their com- 
pounds; as, Amans, appetens, cupiens, efficiens, patiens, impatiens, sitiens; — con¬ 
sultus, doctus, sdlutus. —(3.) Adjectives denoting de sire or aversion; as, 
Avarus, avidus, cupidus, studidsus; fastidiosus: — participation; as, particeps, 
affinis , consors, exsors, expers, inops:—k nowledg e , experience , c ap ac- 
ity , and their contraries; as, callidus, compos , conscius, gnarus, ignarus, p#ri- 
tus, imptritus, impos, pdtens , impdtens, prudens, imprudens, expertus, inexpertus, 
conscius, inscius, nesnus, insdlens, insdlitus, insuetus , ridis, sollers:—memory 
and for g etf ulness; as, mthnxyr, immemor, etc .:—certainty and doubt, 
as .certus, incertus, ambiguus, diibius, suspensus:—care and neglig ence; as, 
anxius, solliiitus , providus, improvidus, securus :—f ear and con fidence, 
as, pdifidus, timidus, tripidus, impavidus, fidens, interritus:—guilt and inno- 
cence; as, noxius , reus, suspectus, compertus . manifestus, innoxius, inndcens, 
insons:—plent y and want; as, abundans, plenus, dives , satus, largus , inops, 
igenns inanis , pauper, parcus, sdlutus, vacuus. 

(a.) In the poets and later prose writers ? many other adjectives, particularly 
those which express mental emotions, are m like manner limited by a genitive, 
espec.ally by animi, ingenii, mentis, irce , militiae , belli, Uibovis, rhntm, cevi, fiUuri, 
mbrum, and fidei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek constmction, sometimes denotes 
a cause or sowrce, especially in the poets; as, Lassus maris, et viarum, militia»* 
que. Hor. Fessus viae. Stat. Fessus maris. Hor. AttdnUus serpentis. Sil. Mens 
interrita leti. Ovid. 

Rem. 8. Participles in ns, when used as such , take after them the same case 
as the verbs from which they are derived; as, Se Amans , Loving bimself. Cio 
AiAre terram appHens. Id. 
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Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, in, or in respuet to . a 
different construction is sometimes used after many of these adjet - 
tives; as, ^ 

(1.) An infinitive or a subjunctive clause; as, Cdrtus Ire, Determined to ga 
Ovid. Cantare pdriti. Virg. Felicior ungufcre tela. Id. Anxius quid facti 
opus sit. Sali. Vive memor quam sis aevi brevis. Hor.—So alienus, avidus, 
callidus, cipidus, firmus, fr&quens , gnanis, impdtens, Inops, lentus, largus, liber, 
pollens , mlmor, dubius, etc. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as, Ad rem Avidior . Ter. Aridus in 
direptiones. Liv. Animus capax ad praecepta Ovid. Ad casum fortuuamyus 
felix. Cic. Ad fraudem callidus. Id. Diligens ad custodiendum. Id. Negl f- 

? enitor in patrem. Just. Vir ad disciplinam paritus. Cic. Ad bella tntdis. Liv. 

1 Otens in res bellicas. Id. AlCicer ad maleficia. Cic. Inter bellum et pfteem 
nihil mOdium est. Id.—So with rd, fartilis, firmus, infirmus , pdtens, sterilis, etc.— 
with in, cuqndus, parcus, pdtens, prddigus, etc. 

(3.) An accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets; as, Nudus 
membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, humfcrosowe deo similis Id. Cet£ra 
fulvus. Hor. Cuncta pollens. Sen. Ag. See $234, II. 

• (4.) An ablative with a preposition; as, Aridus in pecuniis, Eager m re- 
gard to money. Cic. Anxius de famii. Quint. Rudis in jure civili. Cic. Pari¬ 
tus <le agricultura Varr. Prudens in jure civili. Cic. Reus de vi. Id. Purus 
ab cultu humano. Liv. Certum factus de re. Cic. Sollicitus de re. Id. Super 
scelere suspectus. Sali. Im>ps ab Tunicis. Cic. Pauper in aere. Hor. Mddicus 
in cultu. Plin. Ab i\quis sterilis. Apul. Copiosus a frumento. Cic. Ab Equitatu 
fimus. Id. So with in, immodicus, parcus, uber :—with ab, Alienus, beatus, ex- 
torris, immunis , inops , liber, nudus , orbus , vacuus. 

(5.) An ablative without a preposition; as, Arte rtidis, Rude in art. Ovid. 

Regni crimine insons. Liv. Comjx>s mente. Virg. Prudens consilio. Just. jEger 

S edibus. Sali. Praestans ingenio. Cic. Mddicus severitate. Tac. Nihil insl- 
iis vacuum. Cic. Amor et meile et felle est fecundissimus. Plaut. M&dius Pol¬ 
luce et Castore. Ovid. Cf. Rem. 5. 

In many instances, the signification of the accusative and ablative after adjectives dif- % 

fers, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 

Rem. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, admit of other 
eonstructions, the uiost comuion use of each, with particular nouns, can, iu generat, be 
determined only by recourse to the dictionary, or to the classics. Some have, 

(l.j The genitive only; as, benignus, c&pax, exsors , impos, impdtens, insdtUb- 
bilis , irritus, liberalis, mddicus, munificus, praelargus, and many otliers. 

(2.) The genitive more frequently; as, compos, consors, egenus, exheres, 
expers, feriiiis, indigus, inops, parcus , particeps, pauper , prddigus, prosper, 
sterilis. 

(3.) The genitive or ablative indifferently; as, dives, fecundus, fdrax, im • 
munis, Inanis, immodicus, jejunus, largus, nimius, Opulentus, peritus, plenus, p6- 
tem, purus, refertus, it&tur, uber, vacuus. 

(4.) The ablative more frequently; as, Abundans, Alienus, cassus, cdpidsut, 
ext yrris, firmus, fetus, frequens, gravidus, gravis, infirmus, liber, lOcuples, laetus, 
m ictus , nudus, Onustus, orbus, pollens, satiatus , truncus , vAUdus, viduus. 

(5.) The ablative only; as, bcdlus, creber , densus , mutilus , tumidus, turgldus. 
for the ablative after many of the preceding adjectives, see $ 260. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectives usually limited by a dative, sometimes take a gen¬ 
itive instead of the dative; as, similis, dissimilis, etc. See § 222, R. 2. 

Rem. 7. Many adjectives in addition to the genitive or ablative denoting of 
or in respect to, 'take also another case to express a different relation; as, izeni 
sibi conscia recti. Cf. § 222, R. 3. Conscius has also sometimes the dative in¬ 
stead of the genitive of the thing; as, conscius huic facindri. Cic. - 
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GENITIVE AFTER VERBS 

§ 914« Sum, and ^erbs of valuing , are foliowed bj a geni¬ 
tive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 

A me argentum, quanti est, sumito, Take of me so much money as (he) ia 
worth. Ter. Magni lestlmdbat ptcuniam, He valued money greatly. Cic. Ager 
nunc pluris est, quam tunc fuit. Id. Tanti est, It is worth so much; and, abso» 
lutely, It is worth wliile. Cic. Hujus non fdcio , I dou’t care that for it 

Rkmark 1. (a.) Verbs of valuing are joined with the genitive, 
when the value is expressed in a general or indefinite manner by :— 

(1.) A neuter adjective of qunntity; as, tanti, quanti, pluris, mlndru, mag*i, 
permagni, plurimi, maximi, minimi, parvi, tantidem, quanticumque, quantivis, 
qnantittbel, but only very rarely multi and majdris. 

(2.) The nouns assis, flocci , nauci, nihili, pili, t&runcii, and alse pensi and 
hujus. 

(h.) But if the price or value of a thing is a definite sum, or is ex¬ 
pressed by a substantive , other than assis, fiocci, etc., it is put in the 
ablative. Cf. § 252. 

Rem. 2. The verbs of valuing are aestimo, existimo, duco, fdcio, fio, h&be a 
pendo, ptito, deputo, taxo. Thns, Ut quanti quisque se ipse, f dciat, tanti fiat ai 
dmh is, That as much as each one values himself, so much he should be valued 
bv his friemls. Cic. Sed quia parvi id duc&ret. Iu. Hdnores si magni non pute¬ 
mus. Id. Nm assis f acis f Catuli. Neque quod dixi, flocci existimat. Plaut 

Note 1. (a.) The phrase atqui bdni, or atqui bdnupte fdcio, or consido, I take 
a thing in good part, am satisfied with it, may be classed with genitivesof value; 
as,- Nos ;eqiii bouv/f/f facimus. Liv. So, Boni consuluit Plin.—(5.) A genitive 
of price is joined also to cceno, hdfrito, ddeeo, etc.; as, quanti habitas f what rent 
do you pay for your house or lodging? quanti ddctUf what are his terms in 
teachingr 

Note 2. After eestimo, the nblatives magno, permagno, parvo, nihilo , are 
someriines used instead of the genitive; as, J%Ua magno testimas, accepta 
parvo. Sen. Pro nihilo, also, occurs after duco, habeo, and puto ; and nihil with 
cestlmo and mdror. Cf. $ 231, R. 5. 

Note 3. The neuter adjectivos a bove enumerated, and hujus, may be refer- 
red to a noun uuderstood, as pretii, ieris, ponderis, momenti; and may be con- 
sidered as limitiug a preceding noun, also uwlcrstood, and denoting*some ner- 
son or thing; as, ^flstimo te magni , i. e. hdmlnem magni jrretii , Scio ejus ordinis 
iu 'tordatem scuiper upml te magni fuisse, i. e. rem magni momenti. The words 
essis, etc., may also be cousidercd as depending on au omitted noun; as, prdtio, 
ren, etc. 

IIi;m. 3. Statements of price, also, tvhen general or indefinite, are 
| it in the genitive after verbs of buying, selling, letting, and hiring , 
as, 

Mercatores n<m tantidem vendunt, quanti emerunt. Cic. Nulla pestis humane 
generi pluris stetit, quam ira. Sen. 

Note 1. Verbs of buving, selling, etc., are dmo, vendo, the neutral passive, 
veneo, consto, prosto, and liceo , to be exposed for sale. 

Note 2. With verbs of buying, selling, etc., the ablatives magno, permagno, 
jdurimo, parvo, minimo, and nihila are often used instead of the genitive; as, 
Non pdlest parvo res magna constare. Sen. Quanti emere jx>ssum minimo ? What 
is the lowest price I can buy at ? Plaut. Sometilnes also the adverbs c4re 
btne. and mtile tak^ the place of the genitive or ablative of price. 
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§ 21«S. (1.) Misereor, miseresco , and ine impersonals misi' 

ret, pcenltet, pudet, taedet, and piget, are followed by a genitive 
of the object in respect to which the feeling is exercised; as, 

Mistrcmini sdci&rum, Pity the allies. Cic. Miserescite regis , Pity the king. 
Virg. Mea mater, tni me miseret, mei piget, I pity vou, and am dissatisfied 
witn myself. Acc. Ens Ineptiarum. pcenitet. Cic. fratris me ptidet pigetgue. 
Ter. Me civitatis morum piget toedeique. Sali. So the compound distaedet; Haud 
quod tui me, neque ddmi lushedeat. Plaut.; and the passive; Numanam suscepti 
negotii eum pertaesum est. Nep. Lentitudinis eorum pertaesa, lac. Miseri¬ 
tum est me tuarum fortunarum. Ter. Cdve te fratrum misereatur. Cic. Pudet 
(me) deorum hominumque, I am filled with shame in reference botb to goti» 
and men. Liv. 

Noue 1. Miserescit is sometimes used in the same manner as miseret; as, 
Nunc te miserescat mei. Ter. Misereo, as a personal verb, also, occurs with a 
genitive; as, Ipse sui miseret. Lucr. 

Remark. The genitive aftertheabove impersonals seems to depend on some 
general word constituting the grammatical subject of such verbs, and signify- 
mg, malter, business , fuci, case, circumstances, conduci, character, etc., cf § 211, 
R. 8, (3); and § 209, R. 3, (4.) Instead of the genitive with its omitted noun, 
an infinitive or clause with quod or with an interrogative particle is sometimes 
used as a subject; as, Non me hoc jam dlcSre pudebit. Cic. Non pcenitet'me 
quantum profecerim, I am not dissatisfied with my progress. Id. These verbs 
nave also sometimes a nominative ; as, Me quidem haec conditio non pceniteL 
Plaut. Non te haec pudent t Ter. 

Note 2. Miseret occurs with an accusative of the object, instead of a geni¬ 
tive ; as, MerUdemi vicem miseret me. Ter. So, also, Pertaesus ignaviam suam. 
Suet 

Note 3. (a.) These impersonals, as active verbs, take also an accusative of 
the person exercising tre feeling which thcy express. See $ 229, R. 6.— 
(b.) And sometimes also the accusative of the neuter pronouns and of nihil, 
denoting to what degree the feelings are exercised; as, Sequitur ut nihil ( sApien- 
tem,) perniteat. Cic. Cf. $ 232, (8.) 

(2.) Satago is sometimes followed by a genitive denoting in 
what respect; as, 

Is s&t&git rgrum suarum, He is busily occupied with his own affairs. Ter. 
This compound is ofteu written jgparately, and in either case the genitive 
seems to aepend upon sat. See $ 2n, *ft. 4. Agito, with sal, in like manner, if 
followed by a genitive; as, Nunc Agitas sat tute tuarum rerum. Plaut 

§ 210« Recordor, mjtmini, reminiscor, and obliviscor, are 
followed by a genitive or accusative of the object remembered 
ai forgotten; as, 

Flaglt iorum sudrum recordabitur. Cic. Omnes gr&dus artatis reconhvr tuas. 
1 call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Memini vivorum, I am mindful 
oftheliving. Id. Niimfcros memini, I remember the measure. Virg. Reminisci 
viteris famae. Nep. Dulces m&riens reminiscitur Argos. Virg. Reminisci &ml- 
cos. Ovid. Oblitus sui. Virg. Iiyuriarum obliviscitur. Nep. Obliviscor hydrias. 
Cic. Obliviscere Graios. Virg. 

Rkmakk 1. (a.) When the thing remembered or forgotten is expressed by 
a neuter prououn or adjective, it is always put in the accusative. An accusa* 
tive of the person with these verbs is unusual, except that memini, when re* 
ferring to a conteraporary always takes au accusative of the person; as, Cin* 
aam memini. Cic. 

«4 
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(6.) An infinitive or a dependent clause sometime* follows the*e yerbs; a s 
M&mento mihi suppUias ferre. Plaut. Esse qudque in, fatis reminiscitur, affor 
tempus, quo mare, etc. Ovid. Obliti quid decea* Hor. Memini tc scribere 
Cio. Quae sum passura recordor. Ovid. 

Rem. 2. Recordor and memini, to remember, aii sometimes followed by a: 
ablative with de; as, Petimus ut de suis libferis rtwi dentur. Cic. De palla nae 
mento. Plaut. 

Rem. 3. Memini, signifying to make mention of has a genitive, or an alia 
tive with de; as, Neque hujus rei mSminit,poeta. Quint m eministi de exsuli 
bus. Cic. With vdnit mihi in mentem, the person or thing may be made thi 
sub ject of v&nit; as, Mis&rce ibi venii in mentem mortis m fetus. Plaut Venit hoe 
mihi in mentem; or an infinitive or subjunctive clause may supply the plao« 
of the subject:—for the genitive with this phrase, as in Sdtet mihi in menten 
venire illius temp&ris , see § 211, R. 8, (6.) The genitive with recordor is verj 
rare. 

§ 217« Verbs of accusing , convicting , condemning , and ac 
quitting , with the accusative of the person, are followed by # 
genitive denoting the crime; as, 

Arguit me furti, He charges me with theft. Alterum accusat probri, fle ao 
cuses another of viUany. Meipsum inertiae condemno. Cic. 

Remark 1. (a.) To this rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing; accuso, dgo, arcesso, arguo, cito, defero, increpo, incuso, inAwSlo 
postulo, and more rarely alligo, anquiro, astringo, capto, increpito, urgeo, inter- 
rdgo, reum ago or fdcio, tilicui diem dico, cum aliquo ago .—C onvicting; con¬ 
tineo, coarguo, prehendo, tineor, obstnngor, obligor.—C ondemning ; damno, con¬ 
demno, infamo, and more rarely Judico, ndto, plector .—A c q u i 11 i n g ; absolvo. 
Ubero, purgo, and rarely solvo. To the verbs of accusing, etc., may be addea 
the ad)ectives denoting guilt and innocence, which likewise take a genitive. 
Cf. $ 213, R. 1,J3.) 

( b.) The genitives which follow these verbs are, audacias, avarities, ccsdis, 
falsi, furti, ignavia, ‘impietatis, injuriarum, levitatis, majestatis, maleficii, menda¬ 
cii , parricidii, peccati, peculatus, proliri, proditionis, rei capitalis, rotundarum, 
sceleris, stultitias , temeritatis, tim&rts, vanitatis , veneficii, etc. 

Rkm. 2. (a.) Instead of the genitive, an ablative with de is often used aftei 
aa uso, def Iro, anquiro, -arguo, postulo, damno, condemno, absolvo,- and purgo; as, 
A< (fisdre de negligentia. Cic. De vi condemnati sunt. Id. De rfepfetundis est 
p< st illotus. Id. Sometimes with in, after anusb, coarguo, convinco, tenear, and 
tUprehendor; as, In quo te accuso (Cic.); dfad after libero, with a or ao; as, 
A scfeW re liberati sumus. Cic. Accuso and damno with inter occur in the 
ph rases inter suarios accusare, etc., to charge with assassination. 

(b.) With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often 
used; as, Liberare culpa., Cic. Crimen quo argui posset. Nep. PrOconsUlem 
postulaverat repetundis. Tac. This happens especially with general words de- 
notuig eriine; as, scelus, maleficium, peccatum , etc.; as, Me peccato solvo. Liv. 
The ablatives crimine and nomine, without a preposition, are often inserted be- 
fore the genitive; as, Arcessere aliquem crimine ambitus. Liv. Nomine sceleris 
cunjurdtibnisque damnati . Cic.; and when not sc inserted they are to be under 
stood. . 

(c.) Sometimes a clause takes the place of the genitive; as, ‘Eum accusabant 
quod socifetatem fecisset. Nep. So the infinitive with the accusative. Quidt 
quod me—arguit serum accessisse t Ovid. 

Rem. 3. (a.) The punishment is commonly expressed by the genitive; as, 
c&pllis, mortis, mullee, pecuniae, quadrupli,- octupli ; but sometimes by the abla¬ 
tive; capite, morte, multa, pecunia: and always by this case when a definiti 
sum is meutioned; as, millibus aris: or the accusative with ad or t», 
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as, ad poenam, ad bestias, ad mitalla, in mdtaUum, in expensas ;—sometiiaee 
though rarely, in the poets, by the dative; as, Damnatus morti. Lucr.— 
(b.) Vdti or vOtorum, and less frequently voto or votis damnari, signifies ‘ to be 
condemned to fulfil one’s vow,’ and is consequently eauivalent to ‘ to obtain 
what one wishes.’ So also in the active voice, Damnabis tu qudque votis. Virg. 
Perdo is used by Plautus as a verb of accusing, with capitis; Quem dyo capita 
perdam , will charge with- a capital offence. So cdpite or cdpitis periclitari, 
IMaut., signifies 4 to be in perii oi one’s life.’ With plecto and plecte»', cdput is 
used in the ablative only.— (c.) Damni infecti is put in the genitive (depend- 
ing upon nomine understood) after satisdo, prdmitto, stipulari, ripromitto, and 
caveo; as, Si quis in pdriete demoliendo damni infecti prdmisdrit. Cic. 

Rem. 4. Accuso, incuso, and insimulo, instead of the genitive, sometimes take 
the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun; as, Si id me non accusas. Plaut. 
Q j«e me incusaveras. Ter. Sic me insimulare falsum f&clnus. Plaut. See $ 281, 
Rem. 6. 

Rem. 6. (a.) The following verbs of accusing, etc., are not foliowed by a 
genitive of the crime, but, as active verbs, by an accusative:— cdlumnior, carpo, 
corripio, criminor , culpo, excuso, multo, punio, reprehendo, sugillo, taxo, traduco, 
viiipero; as, Culpare infecunditatem agrorum. Colum. Excusare errorem ei 
dddiescentiam. Liv. 

(6.) This construction also sometimes occurs with accuso , incuso, arguo, and 
inarguo; as, Ejus dvaritiam perfidiamque accusarat. Nep. Culpam arguo. Liv. 
With multo, the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a preposition; 
as, Exsiliis, morte multantur. Cic. 

§ 218. Verbs of admonishing, with the accusative of the 
person, are followed by a genitive of the person or thing respect- 
ing which the admonition is given ; as, 

Milites tempdris mdnet, He admonishes the soldiers of the occasion. Tao. 
Admdnebat dUum ggestatis, dlium cupiditatis suce. Sali. 

Note. The verbs of admonishing are mdneo , admdneo, commdneo, and cornrnd- 
nlf dcio. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive, verbs of admonishing sometimes have 
an ablative with de; as, De sede Telluris me admdnes. Cic.—sometimes an ac¬ 
cusative of a pronoun or adjective in the neuter gender; as, Eos hoc mdneo Cic. 
Illud me admdneo. Id.; and in the passive, Multa admdnemur. Id.—rarely also 
a noun in the accusative; as, Eam rem nos Idcus admdnuit. Sali. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, verbs of admonishing are also often followed 
by an infinitive or clause; as, Sdrot^ilma mdnet succedere Lauso Tumum, His 
Bister admonishes Turnus to take the place of Lausus. Virg. Mdnet, ut suspic¬ 
iones vitet. Caes. Sed eos hoc mdneo, desinant fftrSre. Cic. Mdnet r&tionem fru¬ 
menti esse habendam. Hirt. Immortalia ne speres mdnet annus. Hor. Discipulos 
*d finum mdneo, ut, etc. Quint Mdneo quia facto opus sit Ter. See § 273, 2. 

§ 219. Refert and interest are followed by a genitive of the 
person or thing whose concern or interest they denote; as, 

Humanitatis referi , It concems human nature. Plin. Refert omnium dnt- 
madverti in malos. Tac. lntdrest omnium recte fdcdre, It concems ali to do 
right. Cic. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pronouns, 
the adjective pronouns mea, tua, sua, nostra, and vestra , are used; as, 

Mea nihil refert, It does not concern me. Ter. Illud mea magni int&rest, 
that greatly concems me. Cic. Tua et mea maxime int&rest, te valere. Cio 
Mdgis reipubllose inUrest quam mea. Id. Magni intdrest Clcfcrdnis, vel mea 
pdtins, tel meherciUe utriusque, me intervenire dicenti. Id. 
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Noth . Referi rarely occurs with the genitive, but often with the prononnt 
mea, tua, etc., and most frequently withont either sucli pronoun or a genitive 
as, quul referti magni or nmgnOpSre refert. 

Rem. 2. In regard to the case of these adjective pronouns, gran:manans dif* 
'er. Some suppose that they are in the accusative plural neuler, agreeing 
with commOda or the like understood; as, IntOrest mea. i. e. est inter mea. R 
is among my concerns. Refert tua, i. e. refert se ad tua , It refers itself to 
your concerns. Others think that they are in the ablative singular femi¬ 
nine, agreeing with re, causa, etc., understood, or in the dative. The better 
opinion seems to be, that thev are in the accusative feminine for meam, tuam, 
tuam, etc., that refert was onginally rem fert, and that hence the e of referi 
is long. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the genitive, an accusative with ad is sometimes used; 
as, Ad hbnorem meum int&rest quam primum urbem me venire. Cic. Quid id ad 
me aut ad meam rem refert Plaut.—sometimes, though rarely, an accusative 
without a preposition; as, Quid te igitur retMitf Plaut—or a dative; as, Dic 
quid ref Orat intra nathrce f ines viventi. Hor. 

Rem. 4. The subject of these verbs, or the thing which is of interest or im- 
portance, is sometimes expressed by a neuter pronoun; as, Id mea minime 
refert. Ter. Hoc vehementer interest reipubUccs. Cic.; and sometimes by an in¬ 
finitive with its accusative, or ut, or an interrogative particle with a sub¬ 
junctive clause; as, multum mea interest te esse diligentem, or ut diligens sis, 
or utrum diligens sis nec ne. When the infinitive alone is used with refert 
or interest, the preceding subject is understood; as, omnium interest recte fd- 
ire, scii. se. 

Rem. 6. The degree of interest or importanee is expressed by adverbs or by 
neuter adjectives, etc., in the accusative or genitive; as, magis, mayn&p&re, ve- 
hlmenter, parum, minime, etc.; multum, pais, pluHmum, nihil, aliquid, etc.: 
tanti, quanti , magni, permagni, pluris. But minimo discrimine refert is found 
in Juv. 6, 123. 

§ 220. Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed, 
*re sometimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes 

1. Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind; ango, discr&cior, excru- 
tio, fallo, pendeo, which are followed by Animi; decipior, desipio, faUor, fastidi'), 
•nviaeo, miror, vireor; as, Absurde f Acis, qui angas te &nlmi. Plaut. Me Smlrtii 
fallit. Lucr. Decipitur laborum. Hor. Desipiebam mentis. Plaut. Justitiam* 
prius mirer beUine laborum. Virg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; abstineo, desino, pw i :. 
Hor.; desisto. Virg.; laudo, prohibeo. Sil.; levo, partiti}H). Plaut.; libero. Liv.; 
dissolvo. Tibuli.: compare liber labOrum; OpOimm vacuus; purus scellris. §213. 

3. S< me verbs denoting to fU, to abound, to waut or need, to free, which oie 
commordy followed by an ablative. Such are Abundo, careo, compleo, expleo, 
impleo, Ogeo, indigeo , saturo, obsaturo, scateo; as, Adolescentem stue temeritatis 
implet, He nlls the youth with his own rashness. Liv. Animum explesse, flam¬ 
mae. Virg. Egeo consilii. Cic. Non tam artis indigent quam laboris. Id. See 
§§ 249 and 250, (2.) 

4. Pdtior, which also is usually followed by an ablative; as. Urbis pOtiri, 
To make oneself master of the city. Sali. POtiH regni (Cic.), hostium (Sali.), 
rcr+m, To make oi.erelf master of the world. Cic. POtio (active) occurs in 
Tlautus; as, Eum nunc pOtivit servitutis, He has made him partaker of slavery. 
In the same writer, pOtUus est hostium signifies, ‘ he feli into the hands of tb* 
Bnemv*’ So, also, Aliquem compdtire praedae or voti. App. So, Rerum Adeptus 
est. lac. Dominationis Apisci. Id. Regnavit populorum. Hor. 
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GENITIVE OF PLACE. 

§ 221. 1. The name of a town in wkich any thing is 6Aid 

to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declension and sin- 
gular number, is put in the genitive; as, 

HdbUtai Mileti, He lives at Miletus. Ter. Quid Rdma fdciam t What cao 1 
do at Rome ? Juv. Hercules Tyri maxime c&Utwr. Cic. 

Note. For the construction of nouns of the third declension or plural num¬ 
ber, see § 264. The following appears to be the best explanation that has 
been given of this diversity of construction, depending solely on the number 
or declension of the noun. The name of the town ‘ wnere ’ or 4 in wliich ’ is 
probably neither in the genitive nor the ablative, but always, as in Greek, in the 
dative. Since the genitive and dative are alike in the singular of the first de. 
clension and the dative and ablative plural are the same in ali declensions, 
such examples as Roma and Athenis present no difficulty. In the third de¬ 
clension the dative and ablative singular were anciently alike, and in such ab- 
latives as Anxuri , Carthagini , LActdamdni, the old form remains, see § 82, 
Exc. 5, (c.) In the second declension there was an old dative in oi , as in Greek, 
which was commonly changed to o, but sometimes to i: and the latter is stili 
found in nulli, uni, etc., see § 107, and in the adjective pronouns; as, illi , etc. 

Rkmakk 1. Names of islands and countries are sometimes put in the geni¬ 
tive, like names of towns; as, ItkAcas vtv&re , To live in Ithaca. Cic. Corcyra 
fuimus. Id. Ctimm plurimum Cypri vixit, Thndtheus Lesbi. Nep. Quum Miltiades 
ddmum Chersonesi habuit. Id. Cretee jussit consid&re Apollo. Virg. R&mce Numid- 
iaque f adn&ra ejus memOral. Sali. 

Rem. 2. (a.) Instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
first and second declension and singular number, is sometimes, though rarely, 
used; as. Rex Tyro decedit, The king dies at Tyre. Just. Et Corintho et Athenis 
et Ldcmcem&ne nunciata est victbria. Id. Pons quem iUe Abydo fecerat. Id. 
Hujus exemplar Roma nullum habemus. Vitruv. Non lAbya, non ante Tyro. 
Virg. For the explanation of this apparent anomaly, see the preceding note; 
in accordance witn which it may be remarked, that the adverbs of place, ubi, 
Ibi, ibidem, Alibi, Alicubi, hic, illic, istic, etc., appear from their form to be ancient 
datives.— (b.) When the noun is qualified by an adjective, it is put, not in the 
genitive, but in the ablative with in; as, In ipsa Juexandrid. Cic. And poeti- 
cally without t», Genus Longa nostrum ddminabltur Alba. Virg.—(r.) When 
urbs, oppidum, Idcus, etc., follow the genitive of place as appositions, tliey are 
put in the ablative either with, or, more rarely, without, in; as, Archias AnliA - 
chice natus est , celebri quondam urbe. Cic. Cives Romanos Neapdli, in cele¬ 
berrimo oppido saspe vidimus. Id. But when tn urbe, etc., precede the name of 
a town, the latter also is put in the ablative; as, In oppido Citio. Nep.; and 
but very rarely in the genitive; as, Cassius t» oppido Antiochiae est ,—in the 
town of Antioch. Cic., wnere the genitive depends on oppido. 

Rem. 3. The genitives ddmi, mitUia:, belli, and humi, are construed 
like names of towns; as, 

TSnuit se domi, He staid at horne. Cic. Vir domi clanis. Liv. Spargit hiira 
jussos dentes ,—on the ground. Ovid. Militias and belli are thus used, especially 
when opposed to d&mi; as, Una semper militiae et domi fuimus ,—both at home 
and in the camp. Ter. So Ddmi militiceque. Cic. Et dAmt et militia. Id. Militias 
ddmique. Liv. Militia et dbmi. Ter. Belli ddmique, in war and in peace. Hor. 

(1.) 'Ddmi is thus used with the possessives mea, tua , sua, nostra, vestra, 
and Aliena; as, Domi nostrae vixit, He lived at my house. Cic. Apud eum sic 
fyi tamquam meae domi. Id. Sacrificium , quod alienae domi ji&ret invisere. Id. 
But witn other adjectives, an ablative, geuerally with a preposition, is 1 used; as, 
In vldud ddmo. Ovid. Paterna domo. Id. Sometimes also with the possessivos* 
as, Mea in domo. Hor. In ddmo sua. Nep. Soj instead of humi , * upon the ground, 
19 * 
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karmc is soiaetimes used, with or withont a preposition; as, In humo drendsd 
Ovid. Siddre humo nuda. Id. 

(2.) When a genitive denoting the possessor foliows ? either domi or in dCmi ! 
is used; 'as, Deprehensus domi Casaris. Cic. Domi ilhus fuisti. Id. In domo 
Casdris. Id. In domo ejus. Nep. 

(8.) The ablative d&mo for ddnd also occurs, but not in Cicero; a*, Eno ia 
nunc expirior d6mo. Plaut. Domo se linere. Nep. Domo abditas. Suet.. 
Bello for belli is found in Livy —Ddmi beUdque. So, also, hdmo for humi; Stratus 
bimo. Stat. Figit hhmo plantas. Virg.: and in humo lumen f igit. Ovid. 

(4.) Terra is sometimes used like h&mi; as, Sacra terrae celavimus. Liv. 
Projectus terrae. Virg. Ignes terra condit. Luc. So, also, drena; Truncum 
r&jq%iit arenae. Virg.: ana vicinia; Proxima viciniae h&bltat. Plaut. 

(6.) The genitive of names of towns, ddnd, miUtia, etc., is supposed by some 
to depend on a noun understood; as, urbe , oppido , cedwus, smo, Ideo, tempdre, 
etc., Dut see a.different explauation above in Note. 

GENITIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

II. Certain ad verba are folio wed by the genitive. See § 212, R. 4. 

III. The genitive plural sometimes depends on the preposition 
tenus; as, 

Camarum tinus , As far as Cumae. Coei. Crurum Unus. Virg. Ldtlrum ti¬ 
nus. Id. Ui'bium Corcyra tinus. Liv.—For the ablative after tenus, and for the 
place of the preposition, see $ 241, and R. 1. 

DATIVE. 

§SK23.' 1. The dative is the case of reference, as it denotes 
the object with reference to which the subject acts, or in refevence to 
which it possesses any specified quality; .or, in other words, the ob¬ 
ject for which, to the benefit' or loss of which, any thing is or is done. 
Hence, in distinction from the dative of the end (§ 227) the dative of 
reference is called dativus commodi et incommodi , the dative of ad- 
vantage and disadvantage; as, 

Scribo vobis hunc librum, I writc this book for you. PrOsum tibi, or Tibi 
utilis sum , I am useful to you. 

2. Hence the dative of advantage and disadvantage may be used 
(a) with adjectives and particles whose meaning is incomplete unless 
the object is mentionea in reference to which the quality exists. 
(fA With verbs both transitive and intransitive. If transitive they 
take an accusative of the nearer and a dative of the remoter object, 
if intransitive they take a dative only. (c) With certain verbs com- 
pounded with prepositions, after which the dative is used instead of 
the case which the preposition, if separate, would govern. (d) After 
a few verbal substantives derived from verbs which govern a dative. 

DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIFES. 

3. A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, is ptf 

the dative, t do note the object to which the quality is di 

rected; as. 
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UtiUs «oris, TJseful to the fields Juv. Jucundus Amicis , Agreeable U hi« 
friends. \iart Inimicus quieti, Unfriendly to rest. Id. Charta intUiUs scribendo , 
Paper voi u»efnl for writing. Plin. 

Note. Tl.e datlre is commonly translated by the, prepositions to or for ; but some- 
Hmes by other p^poe-itions, or without a preposition. 

Remark 1. Adjectives signifying useful, pleasant, friendly, fit, 
like, inclined , ready, easy , ciear , equal , and their opposites, also those 
signifying near , many compounded with con, and verbals in bilis, ara 
followed Dy the dativo \ as, 

Felix tuis, Propitious vo jour friends. Virg. Or&tio ingrata Gallis, A speeeb 
lispleasing to the Gauls. \-xs. Anicus tyrannidi, Friendly to tyranny. Nep. 
Labori Inhabilis , Unsuited to kibor. Colum. Patri similis, Like his f other. Cic. 
Nihil tam est Lysiae diversum, quam IsocrAtes. Aptum tempori. Id. Malo prA- 
nus. Sen. Promptus seditioni. Tac. Cuivis f&clle est. Ter. Mihi certum esL 
Cic. Par fratri tuo. Id. Falsa veris finitima sunt. Id. Oculi concdldres corpdri. 
Colum. Multis b6nis flebilis, lior. Mors est terribilis iis, qudrum , etc. Cio. 

(a.) The folio wing are some ol the adjectives included in Rem. 1. viz. gratus , 
acceptus, dulcis, jucundus, Icetus, s% avis; ingratus, insuavis, injucundus, molestus, 
gravis, Acerbus, ddidsus, tristis; — utilis, inutilis, bAnus, saluber, sAuUdris, fructudsus ; 
cAlAmltAsus, damndsus, funestus, noxius, pestifer, pemicidsus, exltiAsus: — Amicus , 
binbvAlus, carus, fAmiUaris, cequus, fidus,fidelis, prdpitius, sAcundus; inimicus , 
adversus, cernulus, Alienus, contrarius, infestus, infidus, iniquus, irAtusaptus, 
accommddatus, appdsltus, habilis, IclAteus, opportunus; ineptus x inhdbilis, impor¬ 
tunus. inconveniens; — aequalis, par, iapar, aispar, similis, dissimilis, absimilis, 
tUscdlor: — pronus, proclivis, prbpensns, promptus, pArdtus :—f Acilis, difficilis :— 
Apertus, conspicuus, manifestus, perspicuus, obscuims, certus, compertus, ndtus, 
ambiguus, dubius, igndtus, incertus, ins 'littus; — vicinus, finitimus, confinis, con¬ 
terminus, prOpioi', proximus, cognatus, concdlor, concors, congruus , consanguineus, 
consentaneus , consdnus, conveniens, contiguus, continuus, continens. 

(b.) Many adjectives of other signifi sations, including sorae compounds of 
ob. sub, and super, as obnoxius, obnus, abjectus, supplex , and superstes , are also 
followed by a dative of the object. 

(c.) After verbals in bilis, the dative is usually rendered by the preposition 
by; as, Tibi credibilis sermo , A speech oxdible to you, i. e. worthy to be be- 
lieved by you. Ovicl. 

(d.) The expression dicto audiens, signifying obedient, is followed by the da¬ 
tive ; as, Syracusani nobis dicto mulientes sunt. Cic. Audiens dicio fuit jussis 
mAgxstrAtuum. Nep. In this pbrase, dicto is a dative limiting audiens, and the 
words dicto audiens seem to form a compound equi valent to Abediens, and, like 
that, followed by a dative; thus. Nec plebs nobis dicto atuliens atque Abediens 
sit. Liv. So dicto Abediens; as, Futura es dicto Abediens, annem, patriV PlauL 

Rem. 2. (a/) The adjectives cb qualis, aftnis, Alienus, cogn&mtnis, communis, 
contrarius, fiis, insuetus, par, dlspar, p&zulidiis, proprius, prApinquus, sAcer , 
similis , assimilis, consimilis, dissimilis, sAcius, Cicinus, superstes, supplex, and some 
others, instead of a dative of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive; 
as, Par hujus, Equal to him. Luc&n. Proprium est oratoris ornate dicere. Cio. 
But most of these words, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substan- 
tively; as, jEquaUs ejus, His contemporary. Cic. 

(b.) Similis, assimilis, consimilis, dissimilis, par and dispar, take the genitive, 
when an intemal resemblanco, or a resemtlnnce in character or dispositiori, is 
to be expressed, and hence wo always find mei, tui , sui, nostri , vestri, similis 
M, Plures reges Romuli quam Numse similes. Liv. 

( c.) Amicus, inimicus, ar.d f Amlliaris, owing to their character as substan- 
uves,- take a genitive even in the superlative; as, HAmo Amicissimus nostrArum 
I AnAnum ,—very friendly to our countryraen. Cic. On the other haud, hostis, 
(hough a substantive, iu jometimei wUl like an adjective, beihg tuodifiod by 
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an ad/erb, and taking an obiect in the dative; as, Exspectantibus omnibus 
quisnam esset tam impius, tam demens, tam diis hdrainlbus^ue hostis, qui, etc. 
Cf. i 277, R. 1. 

Rem. 3. Some adiectives with the dative are followed by another case de* 
noting a different relation; as, Mens sibi conscia recti, A mind conscious to it» 
•elf of rectitude. Virg. See $ 213, R. 7. 

Ri m. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the object, are 
often followed by an accusative with a preposition. 

(1.) Adjecti ves signifying useful, fit. and the opposite, take an accusative of 
the thing with ad, but only a dative or t io person; as, Hdmo ad nullam reio 
i&Us. Cic. Ldcus aptus aa insidias. Id. 

(2.) Adjectivos denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with ad 
more frequently than a dative; as, Piger ad poenas, ad praemia velox, Ovid; 
Ad dhquem morbum proclivior, Cic.; Ad omne fkclnus pdratus, Id.; Primus ad 
fidem, Liv.;—sometimes with in; as, Qtler in pugnam. Sil. 

(3.1 Many adjecti ves, signifying an affection of the mind, may have an ac¬ 
cusative of the object with in , erga, or adversus , instead of the dative; as, 
Fidelis in filios. Just Mater dcerba in suos partus. Ovid. Gratus erga me. 
Cic. Gratum adversus te. Id. So Dissimilis in dominum. Tac. 

(4.) Adjectives signifying like, equal, common, etc., when plural, are often 
followed by the a< cusative with inter; as, Inter se similes. Cic. Haec sunt in¬ 
ter eos communia. Id. Liter se diversi. Id. 

Rem. 5. Prdpior and proximus, instead of the dative, have sometimes, like 
their primitive prdpe, an accusative; as, Quod vitium prdpius virtutem Irat. 
Sali. P. Crassus proximus mare Oce&num hiemaraL C®s. Ager , qui proximus 
finem Megdldpdlitarum est. Liv. Cf. § 238, 1. 

Rem. 6. (a.) Some adjectives, instead of the dative, have at times an abla¬ 
tive with a preposition. Thus, par , communis , consentaneus , discors , with cum; 
as, Quem parem cum liberis fecisti. Sali. Consentaneum cum iis HtSris. Cic. 
Civitas secum discors. Liv. So alienus and diversus with a or ab; as, Alienus 
a me, Ter.; A ratione diversus , Cic.; or without a preposition; as. Alienum 
nostra Amicitia. Id.—(A) Fretus , which regularly takes the ablative, is in LiYy 
construed with the dative; as, fortunae fretus ; nulli rei fretus, etc. Cf. § 244.— 
(c.) The participial adjectives junctus and conjunctus, instead of the dative 
take sometimes the ablative eithei with or without cum. 

Rem. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chieflv in the poets, as 
Jupiter omnibus idem. Virg. Invitum qui servat, idem f acit occidenti. Hoi 
In the first examnle. omnwus is a dative of the object; in the second, th*. 
dative follows idem, in imitation of the Greek construction with and is 

equivalent to quod occidens, or quod facitis, nui occidit. Similis is construed 
in the sarne manncr in Hor. Sat. 1, 3 ; 122. Jaem is generally followed not by 
a case, but by qui, ac, aUjue, ut, quasi , or quam; sometimes by the preposition 
cum. Cf. § 207, R. 27, ( d.) Similis and par are sometimes, like idem, h Uowod 
by ac and atque. 

Rem. 8. Some verbal substantive» are followed by the uative, when derivcd 
from verbs goveming the dative; as, Justitia est obtemperatio scriptis legibns 
institutisque pdpulorum. Cic. Traditio dUcujvs rei altari. Id. Exprobratis 
cuiquam veteris fortunce. Liv. 

Nora. A dative of the object often follows esse and other verbs. *n connection with a 
predicate n minati ve or accusative, but such dative is dependent, not on the noun, but 
•n the v*rb Cf. i 227, R. 4 
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DATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

§ 223. A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put iv 
the dative, to denote the object to or for which any tliing is, or 
is done; as, 

Mea dbmua. tibi patet, My house is open to uou. Cic. Pars optare Idcwn tecto, 
A part choose a site for a building. Virg. Tibi siris, tibi mitis, You' sow for 
yourself, vou reap for yourself. Plaut. Licet nemini contra patriam ducire ex¬ 
ercitum, It is not lawful for any one to lead an army against his country. Cic. 
Hoc tibi prdmitto , I proinise you this. Id. liaret lateri letalis drundo. Vir£. 
Surdo fabulam narras. Hor. Mihi responsum didit. Virg. Sic vos non vobil 
fertis aratra, bdvts. Id. Omnibus bonis expidit salvam esse retnpubUcam. Cio. 
Aptat habendo ensem. Virg. 

Note. The dative is thus uaed after all verbs, whether transitive or intransitive, per- 
sonal or ini pereo nal, and in both voioes, provided their signification admits a reference to 
a remoter object, for whom or to whoee benefit or injury any thiug is done. Inr the pas¬ 
sive voice, from their nature, neuter verbs can only be so construed impereoually. Uf. 
i 142,1, and i 222, 2. 

Rkmarx 1. The dative after many verbs Is rendered not by to or /or, but by other 
prepositions, or without a preposition. Many intransitive Latin verbs are translated 
into English by verbs transitive, and the dative after them is usually rendered like the 
object of a transitive verb.—Most verbs after which the signs to and for are „not uaed 
with the dative, are enumerated in this and the foilowing sections. 

Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, assist, and 
their contraries, also to command, obey, serve, resist, threaten, and 
be angry, take a dative of the object 

Note. The neuter verbs comprehended in this rule generally express in the 
verbal form the meaning of those adjectives, which are followed by the dative, 
(cf. $ 222, R. 1,) Thus, («.) Illa tibi favet, She favors you, or is favorable to 
vou. Ovid, Mihi placebat Pompdnius, minime dispUcebal. Cic. Qui sibi fidit. 
Hor. Non licet sui commddi cama ndcere altCri. Cic. Non invidetur illi aetati 
sed etiam fdvetur. Id. Desperat s&luti sua. Id. Nique mihi vestra decreta aux¬ 
iliantur. Sali, hnpirat aut servit collecta picunia cuique. Hor. Obedire ei parere 
vdluntati. Cic. Qu&niam factioni inimiedrum risistire niqutvirit. Sali. Mihi 
minabatur. Cic. Irasci Inimicis. Caes. 

(b.) So Adulor , assentior, blandior , commddo, f&veo, gratificor, grator, grat Olor, and 
its verbal gratulabundus, ignosco } indulgeo , iSnddnor, palpor, parco , plaudo, respondeo , 
studeo , suppdrdsltor; amUlor, incommddo, invideo, ndeeo, obsum , officio; — arrideo , 
pldceo; displiceo; — credo, fido, confido; despero , diffido;—adminiculor x auxilior , 
medeor, medicor, dpUtilor, patrOdnor, prdsum , subvenio , succurro; desum , insidior 
impero , mando, mddSror, pradpio , tempero; ausculto, morigeror , dbSdio } obsecundo, 
obsequor , obtempero , pdreo, dicto audiens sum; — ancillor, f amulor, ministro , servit 
inservio, prastblor; — adversor, refragor, obsto , obtrecto , reluctor, renitor, repugno , ri¬ 
si sto, and, chiefly in the poets, bello, certo, luctor, pugno; — minor, comminor, inter¬ 
minor ; — Irascor, succemeo,-stbmOchor .—To these niay be added aequo, culetquo^ convicior, 
jiegenero, excello, nUbo, suppedito, pratvdricor, redpio (td promise), rinuncto i suadeo , 
persuadeo . dissuadeo, suj/plico , vdeo, vVleor , and sometimes misceo and lOteo :—also th* 
Impereonals accidit, convenit, conducit, contingit, decet, ddlet, expedit , licet, libet, ot 
lUbet, liquet, pldcet, etc.—(c.) Intransitive verbs gov*»rning a dative are often used imper* 
sonally in the passive with the sanie case; as, mihi tnvvteiw , I &m envied. Mihi mOlM- 
didtur, I am reviled. Mihi parcitur, I am spared. Hor. Hoc persuadetur mihi, I an 
pereu&ded of this. 

(1,) (a.) Many of the above verbs, which, as intrangitive, take the dative, 
sometimes become transitive and are followed by an accusative; as, Adulor, 
ausculto , blandior, dey&n&ro, despero , indulgeo, lateo, mSdeor, midicor, mdderor, 
obtrecto, prxsiblor, prdvideo, etc.; as, Adulari aliquem. Cic. Hanc ctive degtni- 
res. Ovid. Indulgeo me. Ter. Hujus adventum pi'cestdlans. Caes. Providere 
rem fiUmcntdriam. Id.—Sometimes also by a preposition and the ablative or 
accusative; as, A Stoicis degbuh avit Pdrvedus. Cic. De republlca desperare. 
Id. Obtrec‘Arunt inter se. Nep.-^-or by a dependent clause; as, Qu» desperat 
tractata n esecre posse, relinquit. Hor. 
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(6.) Others. as transitive verbs, have, with the dative, tin accusative, ex- 
pressed or understood; as, imptoro, mando, ministro, minor, comminor , interminor 
prwcipio, ricipio , rtonuncio , etc.; as t Equites imntorat civitatibus; where cbgen- 
dos is perhaps to be supplied, He enjoins upon the States the providing of cav- 
ahy. Caes. See \ 274, K. 6. Ministrare victum dhctd. Varr. Dgflagr&tionem 
uroi et ItdUae toti mindbdtur. Cic. 


(c.) AEquo and ddeemto are construed with the accusative and either the da¬ 
tive or cum with the ablative.— Insideo takes either a single dative of the per- 
aon or thing, a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; as, Hbnb- 
rem mihi imhdent. Hor.; or, when insidere is used in the sense of privare, a da¬ 
tive of the person and an ablative of the thing; as, Non inviderunt laude sud 
niBirlbus. Liv. In Horaee, by a Greek construction, the genitive is once used 
instead of the accusative or ablative of the thing; as, Nlque ille sepOsiti (Actoris 
nec longos insidet detones. 

(d.) Cedo , used transitively. takes a dative of the person and an accusative 
of the tliing; but sometimes tne thing is expressed by the ablative: as, cedtors 
d&cui possessione hortorum. So, also, concedo tibi lOcum , or concedo turi Ideo. 

(2.) Many verbs which, from their significations, might be included in the 
above classes, are, as transitive verbs, only followed by an accusative; as, 
delecto , juvo, adjUvo, adjuto, laedo, offendo, etc.— Jubeo is followed by the accusa¬ 
tive with an infinitive, and sometimes by the accusative aJone, or the da¬ 
tive with the infinitive or subjunctive; as, Jubeo te btone sperare. Cic. Leas 
jubet ea quos f dcienda sunt. Id. Ubi Britannico jussit eaesurgere. Tac. Quibus 
jusstorat, ut instantibus risisttorent. Id.— Fido ana confido are often followed by 
the ablative, with or without a preposition; as, Flatore cursu. Ovid. Cf. $ 246. 


^ § 234:. Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 

sitions, ad, ante , con, in, inter, ob, post, pree , pro, sub, and super , 
are followed by the dative; as, 

Annue coeptis, Be favorable to our vmdertakings. Virg. Rdm&nis .Squltlbus 
litSrcs afferuntur, Letters are brought to the Roman Jemghts. Cic. AntdceUtors 
omnibus, To excel ali. Id. Antltulit Irae religionem. Nep. Audetque viris con¬ 
currere virgo. Virg. Exercitum exercitui, dices ducibus compdrare. Liv. Immi¬ 
net his ator. Ovid. Pfccdri signum impressit Virg. Nox praelio intervenit. Liv. 
Interebant histrionibus scenam. Suet. Meis commodis officis et obstas. Cic. 
Cum se hostium telis objecissent. Id. Posthabui mea storia ludo. Virg. Certa¬ 
mini praesedit. Suet. Hibernis Labienum pi % oep6suit. Caes. Genibus prdeum- 
btore. Ovid. MlsSris succurrere disco. Virg. Iis subsidia submittebat. Caes. 
Timidis supervenit JEyle. Virg. 

Note 1. This rule implies that the compound retains the meaning of the 
preposition; and the dative following such compound is then used instead cf 
the case govemed by the preposition. When such compounds are transitive 
they have with the aative an accusative also, like other transitive verbs. 

1. Accido, accresco, accumbo, acquiesco, Adequito, adherreo, adj&ceo, adno, adndlo , ad- 
Sto, adsdpulor, a/tsurn, adversor, affulgeo, all&bor, alludo, annuo, appdreo, applaude, 
apprOpinquo , arrepo , arrideo, aspiro, assentior, assideo } assisto , assuesco, assurgo 
addo, adhibeo , adjicio, adjungo , admSveo, adverto, advoivo, affero, affigo, attigo, ap- 
pOno, appttco, aspergo. 

2- Antecedo, antecello, anteeo, antesto, antevenio, anteverto; — antefero, antehdbeo , 
oniSpbno. 

8. CbKrreo, colludo , concino, congruo , consentio , consdno, consuesco, convivo, and, 
ehlefly in the poets, coeo, concumbo, concurro, contendo;—confl o, conjungo, compUro « 
compdno. 

4. Incido, incubo , incumbo, indormio, ingemisco, Inhareo, Inhio, innascor, innitor , 
insideo, insisto, insto, insili/o, insulto, invido, invigilo, illacrimo, illudo, immineo, tm- 
mirior, immiror. impendeo , insum ;— immisceo, impertio, impino, imprimo, incido , «n- 
tludo, induo, infero, ingero, injicio, insero, inspergo , insuesco, InUro. 

-> b. Intercedo, intercido, intercludo, interj&ceo, intermico intersum, intervenio; — inter» 
dico, interjicio, interpdn* 
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6. Obavzb&lo, Oberro : Obggulto, obluctor, obmurmuro, obripo, obsto , obsisto , <M»fr£po, 
obsum, obtrecto, obvOmo, obversor, occumbo, occurro, occurso, officio: — obeUco, objicio . 
offlro, offundo, oppbno. 

7 P(-stfiro, posthabeo, postpdno, postputo, jaostscribo. 

8. PrcecSdo, procurro, proco, proluceo, promineo, pronlteo, prcesldeo, prosum, pr» 
viOleo, prcevertor; — profiro, proficio, propbno. 

8. Pr6cumbo, prOflcio, prOpugno, prospicio, prdvldeo. 

10. Succido, succresco, succumbo, succurro, sufficio, suffragor, x&bdleo, subjicec, 
tubrlpo, subsum, subv&nio; — subdo, subjicio, subj&go, submitto, suppbno,'substerno. 

11. SOpercurro, supersto, s&persum, sGpervSnio, sOperxUvo. 

Note 2. In some verba componnded with prepositions the raeaning of thf 
preposition is lost. Such compounds are eitner not foliowed by a dative, ot 
the case depends, not on the preposition, but on the signification of the verb, 
according to § 223. 

Remark 1. (a.) Some verbs, componnded with db, de, ex, circian, and con¬ 
tra, are occasionally followed by the dative; as, absum, desum, delabor , despero, 
excido , circumdo , circumfundo, circumjdceo, circumjicio, contradico, contraeo; as. 
Serta capiti delapsa , The garlands having fallen from his head. Virg. Num/jw 
nummi exciderunt tibi ? Plaut. Tigris urbi circumfunditur. Plin. Sibi desperans. 
Cses.—(A) Circumdo and circumfundo take either an accusative of the thing with 
a dative of the person, or an ablative of the thing with an accusative of the per- 
son; as, circwmdo alicui custodias, or circumdo aliquem custodiis. Aspergo, in¬ 
spergo, dono, impertio, exuo, and induo, are constrned in the same manner. 
Cf. § 251, R. 2. 

Rkm. 2. Some verbs of repelling and taking away (most of which are com¬ 
pounds of db, de, or ex), are sometimes followed by the dative, though more 
commonly by the ablative; as, abigo, abrdgo, abscindo ? aufiro, ddiijut, arceo, 
defendo, domo, depello, derdgo, detrdho, eripio, eruo, excutio, eximo, extorqueo, ex¬ 
traho, exuo, prdhlbeo , surripio. Thus, Nec mihi te eripient, Nor shall they take 
you from me. Ovid. Solstitium pecori defendite. Virg. Hunc arcens pecori. Id. 
So rarely abnimpo, alieno, furor , and rdpio. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs of differing (compounds of di or dis) likewise occur 
with the dative, instead of the ablative with the preposition db, or poetically 
with the ablative alone; as, differo, discrepo, discordo , dissentio, dissideo, disto ; 
as, Quantum simplex klldnsque nepoti discrepet, et quantum discordet, parcus 
avaro. Hor. Distabit infido scurrae amicus. Hor. Graecis Tuscanicae statuce dif¬ 
ferunt. Quint. Comoedia differt semiumi. Hor. So, likewise misceo; as, Mista 
modestiae grdvltas. Cic. 

Rem. 4. Many .verbs componnded with prepositions, especially v ith ad, con, 
and in, instead of the dative, either • constantly or occasionally take the caso 
of the preposition, which is frequently repeatecl. Sometimes, also, a preposi¬ 
tion or similar signification isused; as, Ad primam vocem Umidas advenitis 
aures. Ovid. 'Nemo eum antecessit. Nep. Saxa vides sola coalescere calce. Lucr. 
lnf&runt omnia in ignem. Caes. Silex incumbebat ad amnem. Virg. Innixus 
mfxleramlne navis. Ovid. In Pansam fratrem innixus. Plin. Conferte htine 
parem cum illo bello. Cic. In this substitution of one preposition for anothei 
dd is used for in, and in for ddj ab for ex; ad, anti, contra, and I», for db; dd 
an<l anti f, for prO. 

Rem. 6. Neuter verbs of motion or of rest in a place, when compourded 
with the prepositions, ad, anti, c6n, in, etc., either take the dative. or { acquir- 
ir.g ai active signification, are followed by tlfc accusative; as, Helvetii reliauot 
Gallo-* virtute praecedunt, The Helvetii surpass the other Gauls in valor. Caes. 
Uter que, Isocratem aetate praecurrit. Cic. So praeeo, prosto, presverto, prandio. 
See § 283, (3.) 

§ m I. Verbs compounded with satis, bene, and male, are 
followed by the dative; as. 
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Et niittir* et legibus sdtisfecit, He satisfied both nature and the laws. Cie. 
flbi dii benfifdciant omnts, May ali the gods bless vou. Plaut. But also, Ami¬ 
cum erga Une f\ i. Id. Maledicit utrique. Hor. £o sdtisdo, benedico, mdlef dcio 

Note. These compoundf are often writfen separately; and the dative always dependi 
not on x&tis. bine, and male, but on the simple verb. So, also, bine and m&le alicui 
volo: as, Tibi b^ne ex animo v51o. Ter. Illi Sgo ex omnibus optime volo. Plaut. Non 
«ibi male vult. Petron. Iu like manner valere i/lco, and vale dico ; jis, Augustus disci- 
dtns i cfinti) sidentibus singulis vOlire dlcibat. Suet. Tibi valididje non ticet gr&tis. 
Ben.—In late writers binidlco and mdlidico sometimes take the accusative. 

II. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a dative of the 
tgent, chietiy in the poets and the later prose writers; as, Quidquid in hac 
causJ mihi susceptum est. Cic. Neque ceimitur ulli, Nor is he seen by any one. 
Virg. Nulla tuarum audita mihi nique visa sdrdrum. Id. Barbarus hic ego sum, 
quiit non intelligor ulli. Ovid. But the agent aflter passives is usually in the 
ablative witb a or ab. See § 248, 1. 

HI. The participle in dus is followed by a dative of the agent; 
as, 

Unda omnibus enaviganda , The wave over which (we) all must pass. Hor. 
Nobis, cum s&tnel occidit brevis lux, Nox est perpetua una dormienda. Catuli. 
Adhibenda est nobis diligentia, We must use diligence. Cic. Vestigia summbrum 
h&mlnum sibi tuenda esse dicit. Id. Si vis me Jiere, ddlendum est primum ipsi 
tibi. Hor. Faciendum milii putdvi, ut responderem. Id. 

Remark 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when the agent is indefinite; 
as, Orandum est , ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano. Juv. Hic vincendum aut mo¬ 
riendum, milites, est. Liv. In such examples, tibi, vobis, ndbis, hdirtinibus, etc., 
may be supplied. Of. § 141, R. 2. 

Rem. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, has, instead of the 
dative of the agent, an ablative with a or db; as, Non eos in deorum immortalium 
numiro venerandos a vobis et odiendos p&tatos t Cic. Hobc a me in dicendo prae¬ 
tereunda non sunt. Id.—The dative after participles in dus is by some referred 
to $ 226. 

IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an ac¬ 
cusative with ad or in ; as, 

Ad templum PaUddis Ibant . Virg. Ad praetorem hdminem traxit. Cic. Vergit 
ad septemtriones. Caes. In conspectum venire. Nep. 

So curro, duco , fero, festino, fuyio, inclino, lego, mitto, pergo , porto, prcBdpt - 
to, prdpero, tendo, tollo, vado, verto. 

Remark 1. So likewise verbs of caUing, exciting, .etc.; as, Eurum ad se 
vdcat. Virg. Prdvdcasse ad pugnam. Cic. So animo , hortor, incito, invito, la¬ 
cesso, stimulo, suscito; to which may be added attineo, conformo, pertineo, and 
specto. 

Rem. 2. But the dative is sometimes used after these verbs; as, Clamor it 
coelo. Virg. Dum tibi liter ce meae veniant. Cic. Gregem viridi compellere hibis¬ 
ca Virg. Sedibus hunc refer ante suis. Id. After venio both constractions 
aro used at the same time; as, Venit mihi in mentem. Cic. Venit mihi in sus¬ 
picionem. Nep. Eum venisse Germanis in amicitiam cognoverat. Cies. Ptd- 
pinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

Rem. 3. Sometimes also verbs signifying motion are followed by an accusa- 
tive of place without a prepositioiv, a supine in um, an infinitive, or an adverb 
of place; as, Ilomam prdfectus est. Ite domum. Rus ibam. Lavinia venit II- 
tora. Virg. Neque ege te derisum venio. Plaut. Non nos Libycos populare 
penates venimus. Virg. Huc venii. Plaut. See $§ 237, 276, II. 271, N. 2. 

Rem. 4. After do, scribo, or mitto literas , the person for whom they are writ- 
fcen or to wliom thjey are sent, is put either in the dative or in the 'accusative 
with ad; as, Ex eo Ideo tibi litiras ante dederamus. Cic. Vultur dus lueras sibi 
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ad Catilinam datas esse, dicebat. Id. Gesar scribit Labieno cnm, eto. Caes Ad 
rr.e Curius de te scripsit. Cic. Bnt to give one a letter to deliver is also ex • 
pressed by dare tilAras alicui, and also the delivery of the letter by the bearer. 

§ 23G. Est is foliowed by a dative denot ing a possessor « 
the tJiing j>ossessed being the subject of the verb. 

Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb U> liare with the 
ia rive as its subject; as, Est milii ddini pater, I’luive a fatlier at home. Virg 
Sunt nobis mitia poma , We have mellow apples. Id. Gratia nobis Opus est tua. 
We have need of your favor. Cic. Innocentiae plus periculi quam tumoris est. 
S/ill. An nescis longas regibus esse manus f Ovid. So with an infinitive as the 
subject, Nec tibi sit dforos Acuisse in proelia dentes. Tib. 4, 3, 3. The first and 
itcond persons Df sum are not thus construed. 

Remakk 1. Hence mihi est ndmen signifies, I have the name, mv name is, or 
I am called. The proper name is put either in the nominative, the dative, or 
the genitive. See §204, R. 8. So also cognomen, cognAmentum , and, in Taci¬ 
tus, vAcabulum, est mihi. —Sometimes, also, a possessive adiective agreeing with 
nrintn, etc., supplies the place of the proper name; as, rJst mihi nomen Tar¬ 
quinium. Geli. Mercuriale impdsuere ntiht cognomen. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The dative is used with a similar signihcation after /Are, suppetit, 
Abest, deest, and defit; as, Pauper Anim non est, cui rerum suppetit usus. Hor. 
Si milii cauda /Aret, cercApithecus Aram. Mart. Defuit ars vobis. Ovid. Non 
de/Are Arsacidis virthtem. Tac. Lac mihi non defiL Virg. Hoc uniyn illi ab¬ 
fuit. Cic. 

Rem. 3. With the dative of the person after est Sallust and Tacitus some¬ 
times join, by a Greek idiom, vAlens, cupiens, and invitus; as, Quia nAque plebi 
militia vAlenti (esse) putabatur, Because the common people were not thought 
to like the war. Sali. Ut quibusque bellum invitis aut ctipienUbus Arat, Accord- 
ing as ''sch likod or disliked the war. Tao. 

Dative of the End or Purpose. 

§ 297« Sum, and several other verbs, are followed by two 
datives, one of which denotes the objeci to which , the other the 
end for which , any thing is, or is done; as, 

Mihi maxinue est curae, It is a very great care to me. Cic. Spero nobis hanc 
conjunctionem voluptati /Are, I hope this union wih afford us pleasure. Id. 
Matri puellam dono dAdit. Ter. Fabio laudi datum est. Cic. Vitio id tibi ver¬ 
tunt. Plaut. Id tibi honori habetur. Cic. Muturavit collegae venire auxilio. Liv 
Cui bono fuit f To whom was it an advantageV Cic. 

Remark 1. The verbs after which two datives occur, are sum, /Sre, fio, do, dl-no, 
dfteo, habeo , rttlinquo , tflbuo , verto; also curro , eo, mitto , prdflciscor, vtnio , appbno, a$. 
sietto, cedo, comparo, pateo , suppgiJlto. imo, and some others. 

Rem. 2. The dative of the end or purpose is often used after these 
verbs, without the dative of the objeet; as, 

Exemplo est formica, The ant is (serves for) an example. Hor. Absentium 
bAna divisui fture. Liv. Reliquit pignori putamina. Plaut. Quce esui et potui 
sunt. Geli. Esse derisui , To be a subject of ridicule. Tac. Receptui canAre 1 
To sound a retreat. Caes. Aliquid doti dicare, To set out as dowry. Cic. 

Rem. 3. (a.) The verb sum, with a dative of the end, may be va* 
riously rendered ; as by the words brings, affords, serves, does, etc 
The sign for is often omitted with this dative, especially after sum 
instead of it, as, or some other partiole, may at times be used; as, 

20 
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Igndvia erit tibi magno dfedfecfiri, Cowardice will bring great disgrace to ycn 
Cic. Hcbc res est argumento, This thing is an argument, or serves as un argu- 
ment. Id. Hoc vitio mihi dant. This they set down as a fault in me. Uni- 

versos ciirae habuit. Suet, una res drat magno usui.was of great use. 

Lucii. Quod tibi mayndpdre cordi est, mihi vihimenter displicet , What is a great 
pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, etc. Id. 

(A) Sometimes the words Jit, able , ready , etc., must be supplied, espeeially 
before a gerund or a gerundive j as, Quum solvendo civitate? non essent , .... not 
able to pay. Cic. JDivUes % qui dneri f ferendo essent. Liv. Quot restinguendo 
igni fdrent. Liv. Radix ejus est vescendo. Plin. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the dative of the end, a predicate nominative or accusa¬ 
tive is sometimes used; as, Natura tu ilu p&ter es, By nature you are his 
father. Amor est exitium pecdri : or the purpose is expressed by the accusa* 
tive with ad or in; as, Alicui cdmes est ad bellum. Cic. Se Remis in clientelam 
dicabant. Caes.: or by the ablative with pro; as, Inndcentia pro malivolentia 
duci coepit. Sali. Alcibus sunt arbdres pro cubilibus. Caes. 

Rem. 5. Instead. also, of the dative of the end or purpose, quo ? to what end ? 
for what purpose e why? sometimes occurs, with an accusative, which gen- 
erally depends on a verb understood. or with an infinitive or a clause; as, Quo 
mihi fortunam, si non conceditur uti I Hor. Quo tibi, Pasiphae , pretiosas suni&re 
vastes t Ovid. 

Rem. 6. After do and other similar active verbs an accusative of the purpose 
is found in apposition; as, Latini cdronam auream Jdvi donum in Capitolium 
mittunt. Liv. Alicui comitem esse datum. Cic. Cf. $ 204, R. 1; and § 230, R. 2. 

Note. The dative, instead of the accusative, is sometimes used after the 
infinitive, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive is omitted; 
as, VVns n&cesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. Maxima tibi ei civi et duci evdddre 
conttgiL Val. Max. See §§ 205, R. 6, and 239, R. 1. 

DATIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

§ 228. Some particles are followed by the dative of the 
object; as, 

1. Some adverbs derived from adjectives; as, 

Prdpius Tlbferi quam Thermopylis. Nep. Proxime castris, Very near to tho 
camp..Caes. Prdpius stabulis armenta tenerent. Virg. Qmgjwenler naturae, 
convSnienterque vivere, Agreeably to nature. Cic. LjAcurus quam sibi constata 
ter convementerque dicat, non laborat. Id. Nemini nimium Une est. Afran. Mihi 
numquam in vita fuit mMius. Hor. Vivdre vitae hdminum dmice. Cic. Bine 
milii, Une vobis, Plaut. So, Mihi obviam venisti. Cic. In certamina scevo com¬ 
minus ire viro. Sil. Qucestbres provincia mihi preesto fuemmt. Cic. Samos esi 
exadversum Mileto. App. 

Remark. Prdpius and proxime , like their primitive prdpe, are sometimes 
construed with a and the ablative; as, Prdpe a meis aedibus. Cic. Stella 
errantes propius a terris. Id. A Sura, proxime est Philiscum , oppidum Parthd* 
rum. Plin. 

2. Certain prepositions, espeeially in comic writers ; as, Mihi clam esi , It is 
unknown to me. Plaut. Omtra ndbis. Id. But in such instances they seem 
rather to be used like adjectives. 

3. Certain interjections; as, Hei mihi! Alline! Virg. Va mihi! Woismel 
Ter. Vas vittis esse ! Liv. Vve misero mihi. Plaut Hem tibi. Id. Lcce ttbi. Cic. 

Note* (a.) The dative of the substantive pronouns seems sometimes nearh 
redundant, but it always conveys the expression of a lively feeling, and u 
therefore termed dativus ethicus; as, 
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Fur mihi es .... in my opinion. Plaut. An ille mihi liber, cvi mMier impirat f 
Cic. Tungilium mihi eduxit. Id. Ubi nunc nobis deus ille magister 9 Vire. 
JCcce tibi SebOsus ! Cic. Hem tibi tdlentum argenti! Philippicum est. Plaut. Sibi 
is sometimes subioined quite pleonastically to suus; as, Suo sibi glddio hunc 
jugulo. Plaut. /gndrans suo sibi servit patri. Id. Sibi suo tempdre. 

(J).) The fodowing phrases also occur with vdlo and a reflexive pronoun: 
qusd Obi vis t what do you want? quid sibi iste vult 9 what does he want? quid 
vuk sibi haec drdtio 9 what does this speech mean ? quid hac Obi d&na vdlunt 9 
what is the meaning of these presents V or, what is tneir object? 

ACCUSATIVE. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

§399. The object of a transitive verb is put in the accusa 
iive; as, 

Legatos mittunt, They send ambassadors. Caes. Animus mdvet corpus, The 
mind moves the body. Cic. Da veniam hanc, Grant this favor. Ter. Eum 
\mltdti sunt, They imitated him. Cic. Piscem Syrt v6n&ramtur. Id. 

Remark 1. A transitive verb, with the accusative, often takes a 
genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional relation; as, 

Te convinco amentiae, I convict you of madness. Cic. Da Idcum melioribus. 
Give place to your betters. Ter. Solvit se Teucria luctu, Troy frees hersell 
from grief. Virg. See those cases respectively. 

Rex. 2. Such is the difference of idiom betweeu the Latin and English languages, that 
many verbs considered transitive in one, are used as intransitive in the other. Hence, 
in translating transitive Latin verbs, a preposition must ofteu be supplied 'in English; 
as, Ut me caveret, That he should beware of me. Cic. On the other haud, many verbs, 
which in Latin are intransitive, and do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by transitive verbs; as, Ille mihi favet, He favore me: and many verbs originaily in* 
transitive acquire a transitive signification. 

Rem. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted:— 

1. To avoid its repetition; as, Eventum sSnatus, quem (scii, ddre) videbitur , 
diibit. Liv. 

2. The interrogative interiectiou quid9 what? depends on ais or censes. So 
also quid vero 9 quid igitur f quid ergo 9 quid 4nim t which are always followod 
by another question, and both questions may be united into one propositiom 
tne first serving merely to introduce the interrogation. With quid posteal 
quid tum 9 sunply siqultur. With quid quod, occumng in transitions, meam de 
so is omitted, but it may be rendered ‘nay,’ ‘nayeven,’ ‘ but now,’ ‘more- 
over,’ etc., without au interrogation.— Dicam is also to be supplied with quid 
multa 9 quid plura f ne multa; ne multis; ne plura. The infinitive dXc&re is also 
sometimes omitted; as, Nimis multa videor ae me. Cic. Perge rblinua. Id. 

Rem. 4. The accusative is often omitted:— 

1. Whsn ii is a reflexive pronoun; as, Nox praecipitat, scii. se. Virg. Tum 
pr&ra avertit. Id. Eo lavatum, scii. me. Hor. 

The reflexives are nsually wanting after Sbdleo, abstineo, accingo , Odatquo, aequo, ag* 
gldmiro, augeo, celero, conglmino } continuo, de clino, d£cd</uo, desino, differo, duro , 
erumpo, flecto, deflecto, fdeesso, incipio, inclino, insinuo, irrumpo , jungo, Idvo, laxo, 
lenio, mdtiiro, mollio, mSveo, mato, pdno, prcrclpVo, prorumpo, quatio, rgmitto. retracto, 
t€do, sisto , stabilio , suppedito, tardo, teneo, tendo, trajicio, transmitto, turbo, vano, vergo , 
va to, deverto, reverto, vestio , vibro; and more rarely after many othere. 

2. When it is something indefinite, has been previously expressod in any 
case, or is easily supplied; as, Ego, aa quos scribam, nescio , scii. liUfras Cic. 
De quo et tecum egi diligenter, et scripsi ad te. Id. Bine fecit SUius. Jd. Dica 
in hostem, scii, exercitum. Liv. 
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Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more substantive ciiuses, may 
supply the place of the accusative after an active verb; as, 

Da ndhi fallere. Hor. Reddes dulce loqui, reddes ridere dfccorum. Jd. CvpU 
me esse clementem. Cic. Athenienses statuerunt ut naves conscenderent. Id 
Vireor ne a doctis reprehendar. Id. Euoe, Bacche, s&nat. Ovid. Sometimei 
both constructions are United; as, Di Iram miserantur inanem ambdrum, et tan¬ 
tos mortalibus esse l&bores. Virg.—Respecting the infinitive with and withoal 
a subject-accusative after an active verb, see \ 270-273; and for the subjuno- 
tive after such verbs, see § 278. 

(a.) In such constructions, the subject of the dependent clause is somctimea 
put in the accusative as the objeci of the leading verb; as, Nosti Marcellum, 
quam tardus sit, for Nosti quam tardus sit Marcellus. Cic. Illum, ut vivat, 
optant. Ter. At te igo fdciam , ut minus valeas. Plaut. 

(i b., An ablative with de may also supply the place of the accusative, bv the 
ellipsis of some ^eneral word denoting ttunys , facis, etc., modified by such ab¬ 
lative ; as, De republicd vestra paucis accipe. Sali. Compare a siinilar omission 
of a sub^ sct modified by de anu the ablative, $ 209, R. 3, (2.) 

Rem. 6. The impersonal verbs of feeling, miseret, p ce nitet, pudet , 
taedet, piget, miserescit, miseretur, and pertaesum est , are followed by 
an accusative of the person exercising the feeling, and a genitive oi 
the object in respect to which it is exercised. Cf. § 215, (1.); as, 

Eorum nos mlsiret, We pity thein. Cic. The impersonal Vtritum est also 
occurs with such an accusative; Quos non est viritum pbn&re, etc. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Juvat, delectat, fallit, fugit, prceterit, and decet, with theii 
compounds, take an accusative of the person; as, 

Te hilari dnlmo esse valde me juvat, That you are in good spirits greatly 
deiights me. Cic. Fugit me ad te scribere. Cic. Illud alterum quam sit difficile, 
te non fugit. Id. Nec vero Caesarem fifdlit. Caes. Facis, ut te dicet. Ter. 
So also when used personally; as, Parvum parva dicent . Hor.; but dicet often 
takes the accusative of the person with the infinitive; as. Hanc mdcfdam nos 
dicet effugare. Ter.; and in comic writers a dative; as, Vobis dicet. Ter. 

For mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, after refert and intfrest, see $ 219, R. 1: and for the 
accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see i 206, (6,) (b.) 

§ 330. Verbs signifying to name or call; to choose, render 
or constitute; to esteem or reckon, which in the passive voice 
have two nominatives, are followed in the active voice by two 
accusati ves, one of the object and the other of the prediccUe. 
Cf. § 210, R. 3, (3.); as, 

Urbem ex Antidchi patris n&mine Antiochiam vdcavit, He called the city An- 
tioch, etc. Just. Ludos f deis met, You make game of me. Plaut. Me ccnsil 
lem fecistis. Cic. Iram bine Ennius Initium dixit insanias. Id. Ancum Mar 
cium rugem pdpQlus creavit. Liv. Sulpicium accusatorem suum nurui rabat, 
non competitorem. Cic. Quum vos testes habeam . Nep. 

Note 1. The following are among the verbs included in this rnle, viz. appello, dico , 
ndmfno, nuntitpo, pSrhibeo, salii to, scribo and inscribo, vdeo; capio, constituo, creo, di’ 
cliro, diligo, designo, dico, eligo, facio, efficio , instituo, ligo, prodo, reddo, renuntio, 
duco, dignor, existimo, hdbto, judico, numCro, puto, repkrio, inielHgo , invinio, se proh 
tere or prcpsldre, etc 

Note 2. An ablative with ex occurs, though rarely, instead of the accusa¬ 
tive of the object; as, Fortuna me, qui liber fueram, seivum fecit , e summe 
infimum. Plaut. Cf. Qui recta prava faciunt. Ter. 

Note 3. An infinitive may supply the place of the objective accusative; as, 
th sTmu isse vdeat crimen. Ovid.:—and sometiines of the predicate accusativa 
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also; as, Si rfcpfrlre tricas amittere certius; aut si scire ubi sit r&pfrtre vdcas. Id. 
So also an adjective may supply the place cf the predicate accusative; as, 
Prwbuit se dignum suis majoribus. Cic. Qesdrem certiorem faciunt . Cacs. 

Remark 1. After verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the 
accusatives is often the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse 
expressed or understood; as, 

Eum fcvarum possumus existimare. Cic. Talem se imperatorem probuit. Nep. 
Prosta te eum, qui mihi es cognitus . Cic. Mercurium omnium inventorem artium 
ferunt; hunc vidrum atque Mnfrrum dficem arbitrantur. Cses.; or an adjectivi 
supplias the place of the predicate accusative; as, Ne me existimaris ad mdne% 
ium essa propensiorem. Cic. 

Note 4. Instead of the predicate accusative, (1) pro with the ablative some 
times follows puto, duco , and h&beo, but denotes only an approximat ion; as, 
Aliquid pro certo hS&ere or putare. Ea prc falsis ducit. Sali. Aliquem pro hoste 
habere. Cses.—So also in with the ablative; as, Nihil prester virtutem in bonis 
hdbere. Cic. Aliquem in nhmero hostium ducere. Cic.—and the ablative with- 
out in; as, Uti vos affinium loco ducerem. Sali.—So also e or ex with the abla¬ 
tive; as, ( Ut) faceret quod e republlca fidemus sua duceret. Liv.—Sometimes 
(2, the genitive; as, Officii duxit exdrare filio patrem. Suet. (See § 211, R. 8, (8.) 
Sc with a genitive or an ablative of price or value; as, Phtare dliquem nihilo. 
Cic. Non habeo nauci Marsum augurem. Enn—and sometimes (3) a dative; as. 
Quando tu me habes despicatui. Plaut:—or an adverb; as, ;Egre habuit, filium ia 
pro p&rente ausum. Liv. And (4) ad or in with the accusative; as, Ldca ad 
nlbemachla legere. Liv. Aliquem in Patres legere. Id.: or (5) the genitive 
deponding on the ablative of cause, manner, etc.; as, Qui servitutem deditionis 
nomine appellavi. Caes. 

Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
Becond, denoting a purpose, time, character, etc. 

Snch are do, tribuo, sumo, peto, pono, adjungo, asci'ibo, cognosco, accio, fugo, 
significo, etc.; as, 

Quare ejus fagee comitem me adjungerem. Cic. Hdminum Opinio socium me 
ascribit tuis laiimbus. Id. Quos ego sim tdties jam dedignata m&rltos. Virg, 
Hunc igitur regem agnoscimus, qui Philippum dedignatur patrem ? Curt. Filiam 
tuam mihi uxorem posco. Plaut. Petit hanc Sdtumia munus. Ovid. Such 
constructione may orten be referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of esse. 

§231. Verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, and celo 
(to conceal), are foliowed b y two accusatives, one of the person, 
the ot^er of the thing; as, 

Hoc te vehementer rdgo. Cic. Illud te dro, vi, etc. Id. Rdgo te nummos, 
I ask you for money. Mart. Posce deos vfcniam, Ask favor of the gods. Virg. 
Quum ISqent quis musicam ddcuOrit Epamlnondam, When they shall read whc 
taught Epaminondas music. Nep. Antlgdnus Iter omnes celat, Antigonus con 
ceals his rmte froin ali. Id. Deprecari deos mala. Sen. Qudtidie Casar 
£du:s frumentum jlagltdre. Caes. Multa deos Orans. Virg. 

Rsmaxk 1. This rule includes the verbs of asking and demanding, JlagUo, efflagito, 
obsecro, Oro, exdro, contendo, percontor , posco. rBposco, consulo, prBcor, dBj/rBcor, rdgo, 
and interrOgo, which, with the accusative of the person, take the accusative of the neutez 

{ tronouns hoc, id, illud, quod, quid , more frequently than that of a substantive ,* of teach* 
ng, dOceo, BdOceo, dBdOceo, and Brftdio, which last has two accusatives only in the poets. 
AdmOneo and consulo are r&rely found with two accusatives; as, Consulam hanc rem 
isnlcos. Plaut. Eam rem nos lOcus admOnuit. Sali. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the accusative of the person, verbs of asking and de* 
manding often take the ablative with ab or ex; as. Non debebam abs tc has Ute¬ 
ros poscere. Cic. Veniam Oremus ab ipso. Virg. Istud vOlebam ex te percontari 
Plaut 

20 * 
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Rem. 8 (a.) Instead of the accusative of the thing, the ablative with de is 
sometirnes used; as, SicOaote eisdem de rebus interrOgem. Cic. De Itinere 
hastiur.i sSnatum edOcet. Sa.lL Bassus noster me de hoc libro celavit. Cic. Cf. $ 229 
R. 6, ( h.) —( h .) Sometirnes also instead of the accusative of the thing an infini¬ 
tive, or an infinitive or subjunctive clause is used; as, Deos prhdri dibetis, ut 
urbem defendant. Cic. Ut dOream Rullum posthac t&cere. Id. DOcui id non 
fi^ri posse. Id. DOctant eum qui vir Sex. Roscius fuerit. Id.—(c.) With verbi 
of teaching, the instrument by means of whick the art is practised is pnt in 
the ablative; as, Aliquem fidibus dOcere. Cic. Docere dliquem annis. Liv. 
Lutra may be used either in the accusative or in the ablative; as, Te lutras 
dOceo. Cic. Doctus Gracis lutris. Id. 

Rnr. 4. Some verbs of asking, demanding. and teaching, are not followed by two ao- 
ensatives; as, exigo, peto, postvUo, quaro, scitor , sciscitor, which, with the accusatht of 
«he thing, take an ablative of the person with the preposition ab, de, or ex ; imbuo, in* 
stituo, instruo , etc., which are sometirnes nsed with the ablative of the thing, generally 
mithout a preposition, and are sometirnes otherwise construed ; as, Instituere aliquem 
ad dicendum. Cic. 

Rem. 5. (a.) Many active verbs with the accusative of the person, 
take also an accusative denoting in wkat respect or to tvhal degree 
the action of the verb is exerted. 

(6.) The accusative of degree, etc., is commonly nihil, a neuter pronoun, or 
a neuter adjective of quuntity; ns, Non quo me aliquid juvare posses. Cic. 
Pauca pro tempOre milites hoiidtus. Sali. Id adjuta me. Ter. Ntque est te fab- 
Ure quidquam. Virg. Cf. § 282, (8.) 

Rem. 6. By a similar construction, gtnus and secus , ‘ sex,’ are sometirnes nsed 
in the accusative, instead of the genitive of quality; as. Nullas hoc genus rtyi- 
Uas vigilarunt. Geli. So, Omnes muliebre s£cus. Suet. Cf. 211, R. 6, (4.) 

§ 232. (1.) Some neuter verbs are followed by an accusa¬ 

tive of kindred signification to their own; as, 

Vitam jucundam vivtre , To live a pleasant life. Plaut. M irum somniavi 
somnium, I ha ve dreamed a wonderful dream. Id. Furtre hunc fit rorem. 
Virg. Istam pugnam pugnabo. Plaut. Pugnare dicenda Musis proelia. Hor. 
Lusum insdlentem ludtre. Id. Si non servitutem serviat. Plaut. Qutror haud 
f aciles questus. Stat. Juravi veiissimum jusjhrandum. Cic. Ignotas jubet ire 
vias. Val. Flacc. So, also, ire exsequias. To go to a funeral. Ter. Ire suppe¬ 
tias, To go to o.ie’s assistance. Ire iniitias, To deny. This expression is 
equivalent to infitior , and may like that take an accusative; as, Si hoc unum 
aajunxtro, quoa nemo, eat infiUas. Nep.: or the accusative with the infinitive; 
as, Neque infitias imus Siciliam nostram provinciam esse. Liv. Ut suum gau¬ 
dium gauderemus. Coei, ad Cic. PrOfiasci magnum Iter. Cic. Pofiu^ ttqus 
rtditque viam. Virg. This accusative is usually qualified by an adjective. 

(2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometirnes used transitive ly, 
and are then followed by an accusative. 

Accusatives are thus used with Oleo and sdpio , and their compounds, r8dtUo t 
rtslpio; as, Olet unguenta, He smells of perfumes. Ter. Olere pCrt*grinurn, 
To have a foreign smell. Cic. Orationes rtdOlentes antiquitatem. Id. Mtfln 
herbam eam sapiunt, The honey tastes of that herb. Plin. Uva picem rtsfpitns. 
Id. So, Sitio honores. Cic. Carnem pluit. Liv. Claudius aleam studiosissime 
ludi. Suet. Eruiiqftre diu coercitam Iram in hostes. Liv. Libros evigilare. Ovid. 
Prceire verba. Liv. Nec vox hominem sOnai. Virg. SutJare mella. Id. Molien¬ 
tem nOmine clamat. Id. Quis post vina gravem militiam aut pauperiem crtpatf 
Hor. Omnes tina manet nox. Id. Ingrati animi crimen horreo. Cic. Ego meas 
queror fortunas. Plaut. Vivere Bacchanalia. Juv. Pastoi'em saltaret uti Cy- 
clopa, rOgabat. Hor. So the passive; Nunc agrestem Cvelopa mOvitur. fd. 
Xerxes quum mare ambulavisset , terram navigasstt. Cic. Qui stadium currit. Id. 
C/mmunia jura migrdrs. Id. Te vOlo collOqui. Plaut. Ea disserirc malui. Cio. 
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Cftrydon ardebcst Alexin. Virg. Stygias juravimus undas. Ovid. NdvigcU sequor 
Virg. Currimus sequor. Id. Pascuntur sylvas. Id. 

Note 1. Accusatives are found in like manner after ambrilo, calleo, d&leo, iqvlto, fleo, 
gaudeo, gimo, glorior, horreo, lator, iQtro, n&to, palleo, p&vto, pSreo, dSpireo, prtcSdo 
quSror, rideo, sileo, sibilo, t&ceo, trimo, tripido, v&do, venio, etc. 

(3.) Neuter verbs and sometimes adjectives also may be fol- 
lowed by an accusative denoting in what respect , or to what de- 
giee, the feeling, condition, etc., is manifested; as, 

Nihil lobdro. Cic. Num id lacrimat virgo t Does the maid weep on that ao- 
count? Ter. Multa 81ia peccat Cic. Quicquid delirant re aes, plectuntur 
Achivi. Hor. Nec tu id indignari posses. Liv. Illud mihi laetandum video. Cic. 
Illud valde Ubi assentior. m. Idem gloriari . Id. Haec gloriam. Liv. Hoc 
studet unum. Hor.—So, Id Spiram do, I strive for tliis. Ter. Consilium p&tis, 
quid Ubi sim auctor. Cic. Quod quidam auctores sunt, Wliich is attestod by 
some authors. Liv. Nil nostri mis&rere f Virg.—Nihil Romanos plebis similis. 
Liv. Senatus nihil sane intentus. Sali. These limiting accusatives have com- 
monly the force of adverbs, particularly nihil, wliich is used like an emphatio 
non in the sense of ‘ in no way,’ ‘ in no respect.’ So non nihil, ‘ to some extent,' 
* in some measure.’ 


Note 2. In the above and slmilar examples, the propositione ob, propter, per , ad, etc., 
may often be supplied. Thia conatruction of neuter verbs ia most common with the 
neuter accusatives id, quid, quidquam, Oltquid, quicquid, quod, nihil, nonnihil. Idem, 
illud, tantum, quantum, Unum, multa, pauca, tilia, citira, omnia , etc. Cf. § 256, R. 16, N. 

§.233« Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition witli whicb they are compounded. 

(1.) Active.verbs compounded with trans , ad, and circum, have 
sometimes two accusatives, one depending upon' the verb, the other 
upon the preposition; as, 

Omnem Sqtdtatum pontem transducit, He leads ali the cavalry over the bridge. 
Caes. Agesilaus Hellespontum cdpias trajecit. Nep. Petreius jusjurandum ad 
Igit Afranium*. Caes. Roscillum Pompeius omnia sua praesidia circumduxit. Id 
So, Pontus scopulos superjacit undam. Virg. So, also, adverto and Muco with 
dnimum; as. Id dnimum advertit. Caes. Id quod animum indux&rat paulisper 
non tdnuit. Cic. So, also, injicio in Plautus —Ego te manum injiciam. 

(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive 
voice depending upon their prepositions; as, 

Magicas aecingier artes, To prepare oneself for magic arts. Virg. In proee 
writers the ad is in such cases repeated; as, accingi ad consulatum. Liv. 
Classis circumvehitur arcem. Id. Quod anguis ddmi vectem circumjectus fuisset. 
Cic. Locum praetervectus sum. Id. 

(3.) Many neuter verbs, especially verbs of motion, or cf rest in a 
place, when compounded with prepositions wliich govern an accusa¬ 
tive, Lecome transitive, and accordingly take an accusative; as, 

Gentes quae mare illud adj&cenl, The nations which border upon that sea. Nep. 
Obtqvttare agmen. Curt. Incedunt'maestos 16cos. Tac. Transilui flammas. Ovid. 
Succed&re tecta. Cic. Luddrum diebus, qui cognitionem intervenerant. Tac. 
Adire provinciam. Suet. C&veat ne proelium ineat. Cic. Ingredi Iter pidibus 
Cic. Epicum horti quos m6do prastSribdmus. Id. 

Note. To this rule belong many of the compounds of ambulo, cedo, curro , eo, iqulto 
fluo, gr&ditr, l&bor, no and n&to, repo, s&lio . scamlo, v&do, vehor, vinio, vdlo c&bo 
j&oo, sidet, sisto , sto, eto., with the prepositions included in $ 224, and *ith ex. 
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Remark 1. Some neuter verbs compounded with pr pi sitiora 
which govern an ablative, in like manner become transitive, and are 
followed by an accusative; as, 

Neminem conveni , I met with no one. Cic. Qui societatem coUris. Id. 
Avers&ri honores. Ovid. Ursi arborem aversi derepunt. Plin. Edormi crapfilam. 
Cic. Egresfus exsilium. Tac. Evaditque cHer rlnam. Virg. Excedbre nume¬ 
rum. Tac. Exire limen. Ter. Tibur dqua fertue prcsjtuunt. Hor. 

Rem. 2. After verbs both active and neuter, compounded witfc 
prepositions which take an accusative, the preposition is often rcpeat* 
od, or one of similar signification is used; as, 

Ccesar se ad n6minem adjunxit. Cic. Multitudinem trans Rhenum in GnGtom 
transducSre. Caes.—In Galliam invasit AnfOnius. Cic. Ad me adii e quosdam 
memini. Id. Orator peragrat per animos hdminum. Id. Ne in sgnatum accede¬ 
rem. Id. Regina ad tempium incessit. Virg. Juxta genitorem adstat Lavinia. Id. 
Fines extra quos egredi non possim. Cic. A dative instead of the accusative 
often foliows such compounds, according to § 224. Circum is not repeated. 

Note. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in bundus are 
followed by an accusative, like the transitive verbs from which they 
are derived; as, 

Quid tibi huc receptio ad te est meum virum ? Wherefore do you receive my 
husband hither to you? Plaut. Quid tibi, malum, me, aut quid ego agam, curatio 
’st? Id. Quid Ubi hanc aditio est ? Id. Quid tibi hanc ndtio est. inquam , amicam 
meam ? Quid Ubi hanc digito tactio ’st ? Id. Hanno vitabundus castra hostium 
consfilesque. Liv. Mithridates Romanum meditabundus bellum. Just. Mira¬ 
bundi vanam speciem. Liv. Pdpulabundus agros. Sisenn. Carnificem imagina¬ 
bundus. App. 

§ 334. A verb in the passive voice has the same govem- 
ment as in the active, except that the accusative of the active 
voice becomes the nominative of the passive. 

Note 1. The accusative of the person with the infinitive, after verbs of saying 
and commanding, may become the subject of the passive voice; as, Active, 
Dico regem esse justum; —Passive, Rex dicitur justus esse. Act. Jubeo te ri- 
dire; —Pass. Juberis redire: the construction in the passive being the same as 
though regem and te had depended immediately upon dico andjMoeo.—So, also, 
when the accusative of the person is the object or the verb and the infinitive 
stands as the accusative of the thing. Cf. $ 270, N. 

I. When a verb, which in the active voice takes an accusative 
both of the person and of the thing, is changed to the passive form, 
the accusatiye of the person becomes the nominative, and the accusa- 
tive of the thing is retained ; as, 

Rigatus est sententiam, He was asked his opinion. Liv. Interrdgatus causam. 
Tac. Segetes allmentaywe debita dives poscebatur humus. Ovid. Motus ddeert 
gaudet IOrUcos matura virgo. Hor. Omnes belli artes edoctus. Liv. Nosne hoc 
G elatos tam diu 1 Ter. Multa in extis mdnemur. Cic. 

Note 2. The accusative of the thing after doctus and edoctus is rare: and 
after celdri it is generally a neuter prououn; as hoc or id celabar; of this I was 
kept in ignorance; but it is found also with the person in the dative; as, Id 
Alclbi&di diutius celari non pdtuit. Nep. Alcib. 5. Celo, and especially ifs pas* 
sive, generally takes de with the ablative. 

Rkmabk 1. (a.) Induo and exuo, though they do not take two accusativos 
in the active vcice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
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the passive; as, Induitur atras vestes, She pute on sable garments. Ovid. 
Thoritca indutus. Virg. Exuta est Rdma senectam. Mart. So inducor and cin¬ 
gor; as, Ferrum cingitur. Virg. So r&cingitur anguem. Ovid. 

(b.) When two accusatives follow an active verb compounded with trans 
the passive retains that which depende upon the preposition; as, Belgas Rhenum 
antiquitus transducti. Cses. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gendcr with est, is sora*- 
times, though rarely, followed by an accusative; as, Multa ndvis rebus quum itf 
igendum. Lucr. Quam (viam) ndbis ingrediendum est. Cic. 

IL Adjecti ves, verbs, and perfect participles, are sometimes fol- 
k)wed by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 
re lates; as, 

Nodus mambra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os humfrosyMe deo similis. Id. 
Clari gfcnus. Tac. Tribuni suam vicem anxii. Liv. Tremit artus. Virg. Cetfcra 
parce puer btUo. Id. Sibila colla t&mentem. Id. Expleri mentem nequit. Id. 
Gryneus eruitur oculos. Ovid. Picti scuta Labici. Virg. Collis frontem leniter 
fastigatus. Caes. Animum incensus. Liv. Oblitus faciem suo eruor e. Tac. 

Remark 1. In thi8 construction an ablative is often joined with the perfect " < 
participio; as, Miles fractus membra labore. Hor. Dexterum genu lapide 
%l tus. Suet. Adversum femur tragula graviter ictus. Liv. - 

Rkm. 2. This is a Greek constmction, and is usualiv called the limiting or 
Greek accusative. It is used instead of an ablative of limitation, (§ 250,) and 
occurs most fre^uently in poetry. 

Rem. 3. A limiting accusative instead of the ablative is found also in a few 
ordinary expressions, as in partim (for partem ), vicem, magnam and maximam 
partem , instead of magna or maxima ex parte , or the adverb fere; as, Maxi¬ 
mam partem lu te vivunt. Caes. Magnam partem ex iambis nostra constat Gratio. 
Cic. Livy has magna pars , viz. Numidae, magna pars agrestes.—So cetera and 
riliqua are joined to adjectives in the sense of ceteris, ‘ for the rest,’ * iu other 
respecte ’; a», Proximum regnum , cetera egregium, ab una parte haud satis 
prosptimm fuit. Liv. So cetera slmlUs , cetfcra odnus. A te bis terve summum 
literas accepi. Cic.—So, also, in the expressions id tempdris; id, hoc or idem 
vetatis, Ulua horce, for eo tempdre, ea vetate, etc.; id g&nus, omne gHnus, quod g&nus. 

II3. Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusative, are 
used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the subject, ao- 
cording to the gcneral rule of active verbs; as, 

Tertia vivitur aetas. Ovid. Bellum militabitur. Hor. Dormitur hiems. Mart 
Multa peccantur. Cic. Adilur Gnossius Minos. Sen. Ne ab omnibus circumsis¬ 
teretur. Cn-s. Hostes invadi posse. Sali. Campus Olitur aqua. Ovid. Pl&rts {*• 
mntur grotice. Cic. Ea res siletur. Id. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREP0SIT I 0 N S. 

§233. (1.) Twenty six prepositions are followed by the 

accusative. 

Them are id, tdversus or adversum, ante, ijdld, circi or circum, circiter, cis or citra, 
contra, erga, extra, infrO, inter, intra, juxta, 8b, pinis, plr, post, pini, prester, prdpi, 
propter, sicundum, supra, trans , ultra ; as, 

Ad templum non aequae Pallddis ibant, —to the temple. Virg. Adversus hostes, 
Against the enemy. Liv. Germani qui cis Rhenum incdlunt, —this side the Rhine 
Caes. Quum tantum resideat intra muros mali. Cic. Principio i erum impSrium 
vines reges irat. Just. Templum pdnam propter dquam. Virg. Inter agendum* 

Id. Ante dfrmandum. Id. Respecting the signification of some 'rf the preced 
ing preposit ens see \ 195, R. 5, etc. 
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Rkmark 1. ds is generally used with names of paces; citra witli othei 
words also; as, Cis Taurum. Cic. Gs P&dum. Liv. raucos cis menses. Plaut 
Citra VUiam. Cic. Citra satietatem, Not to satiety. Coi. Citra j 'atigatibnem. 
Ceis. Citra Trdjana tempdra. Ovid. 

Rem. 2. Inter, signifyine between , applies to two accusatives jointly, and 
Bometimes to a single plural accusative; as, Inter me et Scipionem. Cic. Inter 
natos et pdrentes. Id. Inter nos , Among ourselves. Id. Inter falcarios , Among 
the 8cythe-makers. Cic. When it denotes time it signifies auring , and more 
farelv at; as, Inter ipsum pugnee tempus. Liv. Inter camam. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Ante and post are commonly joined with concrete official 'itles, 
when used to indicate time, rather than with thecorresponding abstracti»ums; 
as, ante or post Ciceronem consulem, rather than ante or post consulatum Ciri* 
rOnis. 

(2.) In and sub, denoting motion or tendency, are followed by the 
accusative; denoting situation, they are followed by the ablative; as, 

Via ducit in urbem, The wav conducts into the city. Virg. Noster in te dmor. 
Cic. Callimachi hAgramma in Cleombrotum est— on or conceming Cleombrotus. 
Id. Exercitus suo jugum missus est, The army was sent under the yoke. Caes. 
Magna mei sub terras ibit imago. Virg. Mtdia in urbe, In the midst of the 
city. Ovid. In his .fuit Ariovistus. Caes. Bella sub limeis moenibus g&r&re, 
To wage war under the Trojan walls. Ovid. Sub nocte silenti. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The most common significations of in, with the accusative, are, 
into, to, towards, until, for, against, about, conceming ,—with the ablative, in, on. 
vpon, among. In some instances, in and sub, denoting tendency, are followea 
by the ablative, and, denoting situation^ by the accusative; as, In conspectu 
meo audet vbilre. Phaed. Nattines qua %n amicitiam pdpuli Rdmdni, dltionem- 
jue essent. Id. Sub jugo dictator hostes misit. Liv. Hostes sub montem consc¬ 
iisse. Caes. 

Rem. 6. In and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by the 
ablative; as, Amor crescit in horas. Ovid. Hostilem in modum. Cic. Quod in 
bdno servo dici posset. Id. Sub ea conditione. Ter. Sub poena mortis. Suet. 

Rem. 6. In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes 
the ablative; as, Sub adventu Rdmandrum. Liv. Sub tdee. Ovid. Sub teripdre. 
Lucan. Denoting near, about, just before or jusi after, it takes the accusative; 
as, Sub lucem, virg. Sub lumina prima. Hor. Sub hoc herus inquit. Id. 

Rem. 7. In is used with neuter adjectives in the accusative in forming ad- 
verbial phrases; as, In universum, In general. In totum, Wholly. So ; in plenum; 
in incertum; in tantum ; in quantum; in majus; in nmius; in omnia, in ali re¬ 
specta, etc. 

(3.) Super, when denoting place or time, is followed by the accusa¬ 
tive, and sometimes poetically by the ablative ; but when it signifies 
on, about, or conceming, it takes the ablative. With the accusative 
super signifies over, above, besides or in addition to ; with numerilf, 
more than; as, 

Super labentem culmina tecti, Gnding over the top of the house. Virg. Super 
tres mddios. Liv. Super morbum etiam fames afficit exercitum. Id. Siper 
tenero prosternit gramine corpus, He stretehes his bodyon the tender grass. 
Virg. Multa super Priamo rdgitans sdper Hectore multa, .... conceming Priam, 
etc. Id. 

Rem. 8. The compound desuper is found with the accusative, and ins&pet 
With the accusative and the ablative. 

(4.) Subter generally takes the accusative, but sometimes, in 
poetry, the ablative ; as, 

Subtet terras, Under the earth. Liv. Subter densd testudine. Virg. 
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(5.) Clam is followed by either the accusative or the ablative; as, 

Clam vos, Without your knowledge. Cic. Clam patrem. Ter. Clam matrem 
suam. Plaut. Clam vobis. Cses. Neque potest clam me esse. Plaut. Clam 
uxore mea. Id. Its diminutive clanculum is once followed by the accusative, 
clanculum patres. Ter. 

Rem. 9. The adverbs versus or versum and usque are sometimes annexed 
to an accusative, principally of place, which depenas on ad or m, and sometimes 
the preposition is omitted; as, Ad Oce&num versus pr&ftdsci. Cass. Fugam 
ad se versum. Sali. In Galliam versus castra mdvere. Id.— Usque ad Nhman- 
tiam. Cic. U*que in Pamphyliam. Id. Ad noctem usque. Plaut.—Brundftsium 
versus. Cic. Terminos usque Libyce. Just. Usque Ennam profecti. Cic. Versus 
Is always placed after the accusative.— Usque occurs more rarely witli sub and 
Irans with the accusative; as, Trans Alpes usque transfertur. Cic. Usque 
sub extremum brumos imbrem.— Versus also rarely foliows ab, and usque 
either ab or ex with the ablative; as, Ab septemtrione versus. Varr. A funda* 
mento usque movisti mare. Plaut. Usque ex ultima Syria. Cic. Usque a pu&ritia. 
Ter. Usque a Romulo. Cic. Usque a mane ad vesperum. Plaut. 

Rem. 10. Prepositions are often used without a noun depending upon them 
out such noun mav usually be supplied by the mind; as, Multis post mnis, 
i. e. post id tempus. Cic. Circum Concordia, scii, cedem. Sali. 

Rem. 11. The accusative, in many constructions, is supposed to depend on a 
preposition understood; iis, Quid 6qms est plura t i. eapropter quid? why? i. q. 
cur t or quare t Cic. So, Quid me ostentem t Id. But it is not easv, in every 
case, to say what preposition should be supplied. For the acCusative without 
a preposition after neuter verbs, see § 232. For the accusative of limitation, 
see § 234, II. 

ACCUSATIVE OF TIME AND SPACE. 

§ 230« Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of space, 
are put, after adjectives and verbs, in the accusative, and some¬ 
times after verbs in the ablative; as, 

Acc. Appius ccecus multos annos fuit, Appius was blind many years. Cic. 
Biduum Laddiccas fui. Id. Dies totos de virtute dissfount. Id. Te jam annum 
audientem Cratippum. Id.— Decreverunt intercalarium quinque et quadraginta 
dies longum. Id.— Quum dbessem ab Amano Iter unius diei. Id. Tres pateat ccek 
spatium non amplius ulnas. Virg. (Cf. § 256, R. 6.) A portu stadia centum & 
Ylginti processimus. Cic.— Duas fossas quindecim pedes latas perduxit ,—twc 
ditehes fifteen feet broad. Caes. Fosses quinos p6des altae. Id. Fdramina longa 
pedes tres semis. Cato. Orbem dleaiium crassum digitos sex facito. Id.-— 
Ani.. Vixit annis undetriginta. Suet. Quatuordecira annis exsihum tdUrdviL 
Tac Triginta annis vixit Pancetius. Cic.— Exercitus Romanus tridui Itlnfcre ab¬ 
fuit ab amne Tanai. Tac. jEsculapii templum quinque millibus passuum dis¬ 
tans Liv. 

Note 1. The ablative denoting extent of time and space ia rarely used by 
Cicero, and less frequently tlian the accusative by other writers. 

Note 2. The accusative denoting extent of space sometimes foliows_ the ab- 
verb $ Umge, alte, etc.; aSj Campestns Idcus alte duos p£des et semissem info¬ 
diendus est. Colum. Vercingttdrix Idcum castris deligit ab AvaAco longe millia 
passuum s6d$cim. Caes. 

Note 3. (a.) Old, in reference to the time which a person has lived, te 
expressed in Latin by natus , with an accusative of the time; as, Decessit 
Alexander mensem unam , annos tres et triginta naius. Just. (b.) A person’s 
age may also be expressed without natus by a genitive .of the time closely 
connected with his name, according to § 211, K. 6; as, Alexander annbrum 
trium et triginta decessit . (c.) Older or younger than a certain age is ex* 
pressed by prefixing to the accusative or genitive of the definite age the ad- 
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verba phu o: minus, or the adjective» major or minor . either with or withoul 
quam. See § 256, R. 6 and 7.—Sometimes, also, the ablative depends on the 
comparative; as, Minor viginti quinque annis natus. Nep. Minor triginta annis 
natu. Cic. Biennio quam nos major. Id. Cf. § 266, R. 16. (1.) 

Rkmark 1. Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit other nouns, are put 
in the genitive or ablative. See $ 211, R. 6. 

Rem 2. A term of time not yet completed may be expressed by an ordina! 
number; as, Nos vicesimum jam diem patimur hebesc&re aciem horum auctori¬ 
tatis. Cic. Punico bello duodecimum annum It&lia Urebatur. Liv. Hence ir 
the passive, Nunc tertia vivitur aetas. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted, while a 
genitive depending on it remains; as, Castra quas dbtrant bidui, scii, sp&tium or 
spatio. Cic. , 

Rem. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablative is 
eon monly used; as, Millibus passuum sex a Cces&ris castris consedit. Caes.; but 
sometimes the accusative; as, Tria passuum millia ab ipsa, urbe castra pfouiL 
Liv. The only words used for this purpose in the ablative alone are spatio and 
intervallo; as, QuindSctm ferme milium sp&tio castra ab Tarento p6stdt. Id. 

Note 4. For abhinc and a Cardinal number, with the accusative or ablative 
of past time, see 4 253, R. 2. For the ablative denoting difference of time or 
space, see § 256, R. 16. 

Rem. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of time 
or space, but it generally modifies the meaning; as, Quem per dicem annes 
dluimus ,.... during ten years. Cic. 

Rem. 6. When the place from which the distance is reckoned is not men- 
tioned, ab is sometimes placed before the ablative of distance, as if this de- 
pended on the preposition; as, A millibus passuum dufibus castra pfouerunt, Two 
miles from the place, or, Two miles oflf. Caes. 

Rem. 7. An accusative of weiyht also occurs when expressed by libram or 
Ubras in connection with pondo. Cf. § 211, R. 6. (4.) 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

§337. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the accusa¬ 
tive without a preposition; as, 

Regulus Carthaginem ridiit , Regulus retumed to CarUiage. Cic. C&puauj 
fiectit iter , He tums Ius course to Capua. Liv. Calpurnius Romam prdf lcisci* 
tur. Sali. Romam Irat nunciatum. Cic. • 

Remakk 1. The accusative, in like manner, is used after iter with sum, \d 
beo, ctc.; as. Iter est mihi Laniivinm. Cic. Ccesdrem iter habere C&puam. Id 
And even afxer sum alone; as, Omnia illa municipia, nuce sunt a Vib&ne BmndI 
lium. Cic. So with a verbal nouti; as, Adventus Romam. Liv. R&dUus Ro- 
mmn. Qic. 

Rkm. 2. (a.) The preposition to be supplied is in, denoting to or inio, whicb 
\% sometimes expressed; as, In Ephesum abii. Plaut. Ad, before the name 
cf a town, denotes direction towards it; as, Iter dhigire ad Mutinam. Cic.; and 
also its vicinitv; as, Addlcscenlulus miles pibfectus sum ad Cdjmam; i. e. in cas¬ 
tra ad Capuam. Id. So, Lcelius cum classe ad Brundisium venit. Caes. Qesar 
ad Genevam pervenit. Id. Quum igo ad Heracleam acced&rem. Cic. 

( b.) When tn-bs, oppidum, Idcus, etc., follow the names of towns as apposi- 
ciontt, they generally take a preposition; as, Demiratus se contulit Tarquinios, in 
urbem EtrUrtcs Jl lentissimam. Cic. Ad Cirtam oppidum iter constituunt. Sali,— 
So also when the name of the town is qualified by an adjective; as, Magnum 
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ttei ad doctas prdflcisci cdgor Athenas. Prop. But the poets and later pi m 
writers sometimes omit the preposition; as, Ovid, Her. 2, 83. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusativ*, a dative is sometimes, though rarely, 
used; as, Carthagini nuncios mittam. Hor. Cf. § 225, IV. and R. 2. 

Rem. 4. Domus in both numbers, and rus in the singular, are put 
in the accusative, like names of towns; as, 

Ite domum, Go horne. Virg. Galli domos dbitranl ,—had gone horne. Liv. Rus 
Ibo. I will go into the countrv. Ter. 

Note, (a.) When ddmus is lin.ited by a genitive or a possessive adjective 
tvrononn, it sometimes takes a preposition: with other adjectives, the preposi- 
tton is generally expressed; as, Non introeo in nostram domum. Plaut. Venisse 
in domum Leccae. Cic. Ad eam d6mum prdfecti sunt. Id. In domos siipdms 
scaiuldre cura fuit. Ovid. Rarely, a^o, when not limited; as. Sdcrdtes pnllOsd- 
ptnam in domos introduxit. Cic. So, utrem suum. App., or aa larem suum. Cic. 
Oiricas in Albense rus inferre. Plin. Quum in stfa rura venerunt. Cic. With 
the possessor’s name in the genitive, either ddtnum or in ddmum is used; as, 
Pomponii ddmum venisse. Cic. In ddmum Malii tela inferuntur. Liv. 

( b .) Ddmus is sometimes used in the accusative after a verbal noun; as, 
Ddmum rfcultionis spe sublata. Caes. So, Itio ddmum. Cic. Concursus ddmum* 
Caes Cf. R. 1. 

Rem. 5. (a.) Before the names of countries and of ali other places in which 
the motion ends, except those of towns. and ddmus and rus^ the preposition ia 
commonlv used; as. Ex Asia transis in Europam. Curt. Te in Epirum venisse 
gaudeo. Cic. But it is sometimes omitted; as, Deveniunt speluncam. Virg. 
uermere locos. Id. Tumulum anti<nue Cbihis sedemque sacratam venimus. Id. 
Ibis CeaOpius portus. Ovid. So, also, before names of countries. especially 
ciiose ending in us ; as, Aegyptus, Bitspdrus, Chersdnesus, Ejnrus, Peldponnesus, 
etc. So, also, Illyricum prdfedus. Caes. Macedoniam pervenit. Liv. Africam 
transiturus. Id. So, Tacitus construes even names of nations, when used, as 
*hev often are, for those of countries; as, Ductus inde Cangos exercitus. Iberos 
ad natrium regnum pervadit. So, Virgil, Nos ibimus Afros.—Pliny has, Insilias 
Rubri Mdris navigant. 

(b.) Before the names of small islands the preposition is frequently ornitted; 
as, Pausdniam cum classe Cyprum miserunt. Nep.: but rarely before the names 
of the larger islands; as, Sardinia, Britannia, Creta, Euboea, Sicilia. 

(c.) Before accusatives of any words denoting locality after verbs of motion, 
the poets omit the preposition; as, Italiam— Ldvinidque venit litora. Virg.— 
The old accusative f oras is used, like names of towns, to denote the placo 
whither, while f Otis denotes the place i okere; as, Vade foras. Mart. Exii fd- 
ras. Plaut. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS, 
AND INTERJECTIONS. 

§ 938. 1. (a.) The adjectives propior and proximus, with 
thcir adverbs propius and proxime , like their primitive prope, 
are often joined with the accusative; as, 

Ipse prdpior montem suos coUdcat. Sali. Crassus proximus m&re Oce&num 
hiimdrat. Cajs. —Libves prdpius m&re Africum dyitabant. Sali. Proxime His¬ 
paniam Mauri sunt. Id. 

(5.) The adverb9 jrridie and postridie are also often foUowed by the accusa' 
tive; as, Pridie eum diem. Cic. Pridie idus. Id. Postridie Urios. Id.—(c.) Ai« 
sccisative soinet mes follows intus and cdminus; as, Intus ddmum. Plaut 
Agiestes < dmlnus : 't sues, scii. «n. Prop. 

21 
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Remark 1. The accusative with pridie and postridie, is bv a m.t rcferre.l te 
ante and post understood. For the genitive after these words, see { 212, R. 4. 
N. 6.—Respecting versus, usque, exadversus (-um ) and situs with tLe accusative, 
see S 196, R. 3: and $ 236, K. 3. 

Rbm. 2. The adverb bine, by the elipsis of vdlere jubeo, is sometiines followed 
by the accusative in fonns of drinking health; as, Bine vcs, bine nos, bitie te, 
bine me, bine nostram etiam Stephanium! Plaut. Bine Messalam, a liealtb to 
Messala. Tibuli. It is also construed with the dative. See § 228, 1. 

2. In exdamations, the noun or pronoun which marks the oh jeci 
of the fevling is put in the accusative either with or without the inter- 
Jections, 0! ah! heu! eheu! ecce ! en! hem! pro! or uce/as, 

En qudtuor aras! ecce duas tibi Daphni! Behold four altars! Io, two for 
thee, Daphnis! Virg. Eccum! eccus! ecqillum! for ecte eum! ecce eos! ecce 
illum! Plaut. 0 piveclarum custbdem ! Cic. Heu me infelicem! Ter. Pip Deum 
h&minumque fidem! Cic. Ah me, me! Catuli. Eheu me mi sirum! Ter. Hem 
astutias ! Id. Vos te I Plaut. Vce me ! Sen. Mls&i % am me ! Ter. Ildirdnem yrd- 
vein et civem eyrigium! Cic. Cf. § 228, 3. 

, Note. The accusative after interjections is supposed to depend on sorae 
rerb of emotion to be supplied. ' 


SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 

§239. The subject of the infinitive mood is put in the ac¬ 
cusative; as* 

Moleste Pompeium id ferre constabat, That Pompey took that ili, was evident 
Cic. Eos hoc nomine appellari fas est . Id. Miror te ad me nihil scribire, 
I wonder that you do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. Campos jubet esse 
pdtentes. Virg. 

Note 1. In Uistoric&l writing the present infinitive has sometiines ite subject in the 
nominative. Of. $ 209, R. 6. 

Remark 1. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it precedes in the 
genitive or dative case; as, Est adolescentis majores natu vireri, scii. eum. Cic. 
Exjiidit bfmas esse vobis, scii. vos. Ter.; and rarely when it precedes in the 
accusative; as, Ea /Hipubis talari et mirito dicire fiiri; and also when its place 
is supplied by a possessive pronoun expressedor understood; as, Non fuit con¬ 
silium (meum)— sei-vlhbus officiis intentum atatem dgire (scii. me). Sal. 

Rkm. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the infini¬ 
tive, when it is the subject of the preceding verb; as, Pollicitus sum smreptiirum 
(e ne), scii, me, i promised (that I) would undertake. Ter. Sed.reddere jhjsh 
nigdbat, scii. se. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted. when it is a genera! 
uord for person or tliing; as, Est tilxud Iracundum esse, aliud iratum , scii, hdml 
nem. Cic. See § 269, R. 1. 

Rkm. 4. The subject-accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. Se« 
4 20«, R. 8. The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause 
See S 269, R. 3. . 

Note 2. For the veri» after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is used 
•ee $ 272. For the accusative in the predicate after infinitivee neuter and passive, se 
i 210. 
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VOCATIVE. 

§ 340 . The vocative is used, either with or wi ihoat an in* 
terjection, in addressing a person or thing. 

Remark 1. The interjections 0, heu, and pro (proh), also ah, an 
(hau), ehem, eho, ehodum, eia (heia), hem, heus, hui, io, and ohe, ara 
foli jwed by the vocative; as, 

0 formose puer! 0 beautiful boy! Virg. Heu virgo! Id. Pro sancte JupHer I 
Cic. Ah stulte,! Ter. Heus Syre! Id. OheUbelle! Mart. Ehodum bdne vir. 
Ter.— Urbem, mi Rufe, cdle. Cic. Quinctlli Vare, Ugidnes reddo. Suet Quo 
moriture ruis t Hor. Macte virtute esto. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The vocative is sometimes omitted, while a genitive deponding upon 
it remains; as, 0 mls&ras sortis ! scii, h&mtnes. Lucan. 

Noti. The vocative forma no part of a proposition, but servee to designate the penoo 
to vhom the proposition is addressed. 

ABLATIVE. 

The ablative denotes certain relatione of nouns and prononns, all of which are express- 
ed in English by means of prepositione. In Latiu this case is sometimes aocompanied by 
a preposition, and sometimes stande alone. Cf. § 87, 6. 

ABLATIVE AFTER P R E P 0 SITI 0 N S. 

§ 341 . Eleven prepositions are followed by the ablative. 

These are a, (or ab, abs), absque, de; coram, palam, cum, ex, (€); 
Ane, tenus, pro, and prae; as, 

Ab iUo tempdre , From that time. Liv. A scribendo, From writing. Cic. 
Cum exercitu , With the army. Sali. Certis de causis , For certain reasons. Cic. 
Ex fuga, From flight. Id. Pdlam pdpulo. Liv. Sine labdre. Cic. Capulo limus. 
Virg. Cantabit vacuus cdram latrone viator. Juv. cf. § 195, 5. 

Ner*. Of the prepositions followed by the ablative, five siguify removal or separation, 
vis. 0 (db or abs), dS, 0 (or ex), absqui and sini. 

Remark 1. Tinus is always placed after its case. It sometimes takes • the 
genitive plural. See § 221, III.— Cum is always appended to the ablative ol the 
personal pronouns me, te, se, ndbis, and vdbis, ana commouly to the ablativos 
of the relative pronoun, quo, qua, quibus, and qui. Cf. § 138, 4, and § 136, R. I. 

Rem. 2. The ad verbs prdcul and simul are sometimes used with an ablative, 
which depends on the prepositions a or ab, and cum understood; as, Prdcul 
mari, Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nobis habitat. Ovid. Prdcul dubio. Suet. 
The prepositions are frequently expressed; as, Prdcul a terra. Cic. Prdcul e 
pUnd. Virg. Tecum simul, rlaut. Vdbtscum simul. Cic.—So, rarely, aeque. 
Qui me in terra aeque fortunatus Irit. Plaut. Cf. Novi aeque omnia tecum. Id. 

Rem. 8. Some of the above prepositions, like those followed by the accusa¬ 
tive, are occasionally used without a noun expressed; as, Quum coram s&mus. 
Cic. Cum fratre an sine. Id. Cf. § 236, R. 10. 

Rem. 4. The ablative follows also the prepositions in and tub , when thev 
answer to the question ‘ where ? ’ super , wnen it signifies ‘ on 1 or ‘ conceming 
and sometimes clam and subter . Cf. § 236, (2.)—(6.) 

Rem. 6. In is generally joined with the ablative after verbs of placing, as, 
vdno. Ideo , coUdco, statuo, constituo, and consido; as, Et sale tabentes artus in 
tttdre pdr uni. Virg.—So, also, after verbs signifyine to have. hold, or regard 
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as, hbbeo, duco, nurrrfro, etc.—After verbs of assemblinq, concealing, and inchtd 
ing, in is followed bv either the accusative or the ablative.—After defigo, in 
scribo, insculjH), incido, nrA insbro, in is usually joined with the ablative. 

§ 242 . Many verbs compounded with ab , de, ex, and super 
are followed by an ablative depending upon the preposition; as, 

Abesse urbe, To be absent from the city. Cic. Abire sedibus, To depart from 
tlieir habitations. Tac. Ut se maledictis non abstineant. Cic. Detrudunt naves 
tcbpulo, They push the ships from the rock. Virg. Navi egressus est. Nep. 
Excedere finibus. Liv. Gcesar prce-lio supersidere statuit. Cais. Tributo ac di¬ 
lectu supersessum est. Cic. So the adjective extorris; as, Extorris patria, ddme. 
Sali. And so the verbal eruptio t as/ Mutina eruptio. Cic. 

Remakk 1. The preposition is often repeated, or one of similar signification 
is used; as, Detrahere de tua fama numquam cdgitavi. Cic. Ex dedis Abierunt 
Liv. Exire a patria. Cic. Exire de vita. Id. Cf. $ 224, R. 4. 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are often used without a noun; but, in 
many cases, it may be supplied by the mind; as, Equites degressi ad pedes 
scii, bqttis. Liv. Adire ad Deos, scii. vita. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, and ex, instead of the abla 
fcive, are sometimes followed by the dative. See § 224, R. 1 and 2. Some com- 
ponnds, also, of neuter verbs, occur with the accusative. See § 233, R. 1. 

ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 
AND VERBS. 

§ 243 . Opus and usus, signifying need, usually take the ab¬ 
lative of the thing needed; as, 

Auctoritate tua nobis 6pus est, We need your authority. Cic. Nunc animis 
bpus, nunc pectore fimo. Virg. Nares, aulbus considi usus non esset , Ships, for 
which the consul had no occasion.. Liv. Nunc viribus usus, nunc manibus rapi¬ 
dis. Virg. 

Rkmark 1. (a.) Opus and usus are sometimes followed by the ablative of a 
perfect partibiple; as, Maturato bpus est, There is need of haste. Liv. Usus facto 
est mihi. Ter. Ubi summus imjtbratoi' non adest ad exercitum, citius, quod non 
facto est usus , ft, quam quod facto est bpus. 1'laut. After bpus , a noun is some¬ 
times expressed with the participle; as^ Ojmsfuit Hirtio convento,—of mceting 
or, to meet, § 274, R. 5. Cic. Opus sibi esse domino ejus invento. Liv.—or a s:- 
pine is used; as, Ita dictu bpus est, It is necessarv to say, I must say. Ter.— 
Instead of the ablative with bpus est, an infinitive, either alone or with a sub- 
ject accusative, or ut with a subjunctive clause, sometimes occurs; as, Opus 
ut te animo valere. Cic. Mihi bpus est, ut lavem. Id. 

(b.) Opus and usus, thongh nouns, are seldom limited by the genitivo. In a 
few passages they are construed with the accusative. See § 211, K. 11. 

Rem. 2. Opus is sometimes the subject and sometimes the predi.ate of est; 
usus, which seldom occurs except in ante-classic poets, is, with onlv rare ex- 
ceptions, the subject only. The person to whom the thing is nccdful is put in 
the dative; (§ 226.) With opus tne thing needed may either be the subject of 
the verb in the nominative or accusative, or follow it in the ablative; as, Dux 
nbbis bjms est. Cic. Verres multa sibi bpus esse aiebat. Id.; or. Duce ndbis 
bpus est. The former construction is most common with neuter adjectives and 
pronouus; as, Quod non bpus est, asse carum ut. Cato apud Sen.—In th« 
prediente bpus and usus are commonly translated ‘ needful ’ or ‘ necessary. 
Cf. * 210, R. (. 

Nora For the \bi»tive of ch&rat 'er, quality, etc., limiting a noun, au f 211, R. 6. 
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§ 244 . Dignus, indignus, contentus, praeditus, and ft itus, 
are followed by the ablative of the object; as, 

Dignus laude, Worthy of praise. Hor. Vox pdp&U majestate imligna , A speech 
tLubecoming the dignity of the people. Caes. Bestias eo contentos non gmerttnt 
amplius. Cic. H6mo scelere proditus. Id. Plerique ingenio freti. Id.—Sq 
JEquum est me atque illo. Plaut. 

Hkmark 1. The adverb digne, in one passage, takes the ablative; Pec¬ 
cat iter nostrum crtice dignius. Hor.— Dignor , also, both as the passive of the 
obsolete digno , and as a deponent verb, is followed by an ablative of the thing. 
As a deponent it takes also an accusative of the person; as, Haud Squidcm tui 
me honore dignor. Virg.—Pass. Qui tali honore dignati sunt. Cic. Conjugio. 
Anchisa , Veniris dignate superbo. Virg.—Sometimes as a deponent, insterni ol 
the ablative of the thing, it is followed by an infinitive clause; as, Non igo 
grammaticas ambire tribus et pulpita dignor. Hor. And both dignor and dedignor 
are followed by two accusatives, one of the object the other of the predicate. 
See § 230, R. 2. 

Rem. 2. (a.) Dignas and indignus are sometimes followed by the genitive; 
as, Suscipe cogitdtidnem dignissimam tuas virtutis. Cic. Indignus Avorum. Virg.; 
and dignus sometimes takes a neuter pronoun or adjective in the accusative: 
as, Non me censes scire quid dignus siem f Plaut. Fretus is in Livy construed 
with the dativfe. Cf. § 222, R. 6, (b. ) 

(6.) Instead of an ablative, dignus and indignus oftcn take an infinitive, 
especially in the passive; as, Erat dignus &mari. Virg.; or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut; as, Dignus qui imperet. Cic. Non sum (Hgnus } ut flgara 
palum in parietem. Plaut.; or the supine in u; as, Digna atque, indigna rilaiu 
voci/trans. Virg. Contentus is likewise joined with the infinitive; as, Non hasc 
artes contenta paternas edidicisse fuit. Ovid.—So, Naves pontum irrumpfcnj 
fretas. Stat. 

§ 245 . I. Utor, fntor, fungor, potior, vescor, and tlieir 
compounds, are followed by the ablative; as, 

Ad quem tum Juno supplex his vbclbus usa est ,—addressed these words. Virg. 
Frui voluptate, To enjoy pleasure. Cic. Fungitur officio, He performs his 
duty. Id. Oppido pdtiti sunt. Liv. Vescitur aura. Virg. His rebus per f'nor. 
Cic. Legibus abuti. Id. Defuncti impfcrio. Liv. Gravi opfcre perfutigimur. Cic. 
0 tandem magnis peldyi defuncte periclis. Virg. 

The compounds are abutor , deutor , perfruor , defungor , and perfungor. 

Note. Utor jnav take a second ablative, as an apposition or a predicate, 
like the predicate* accusative, (§ 230, R. 2), and may then be translated by 
the verb to have; as, Ille f acili me utetur patre, He shall have in me an indui- 
gent father. Ter. 

Rem are. In early writers these verbs sometimes t>.ke an accusative; as, 
Quam rem mOdici utuntur. Varr. Ingenium frui. Ter Dat&mes militare mtl- 
uus fungens. Nep. Gentem aliquam urbem nostram pCnturam putem. Cic. Sa¬ 
cro* lauros vescar. Tibuli. In prolOgis scribendis operam Abutitur. Ter .—POtior 
Is, also, found with the genitive. See § 220, 4. 

II. 1 . Nitor , innitor , fido and confido , may be followed by the ablative 
without a preposition; as, Hasta innixus. Liv. FidOre cursn. Ovid. Natuift 
Ibd conf idebant. Cses. 

2. Misceo with its compounds takes, with the accusative of the object, the 
ablative of the thing mingled with; as, Miscere pabula s&le. Coli. Aquas neo- 
t&re. Ovid. Aer multo calore admixtus. Cic. 

8. Assuesco , assuefdcio , consuesco , insuesco , and sometimes acquiesco , take 
either the diti ve or the ablative of the thing: as, Aves srngulne et praeda as¬ 
sulta. Hor. Nullo officio aut disciplina assuefactus. C»s. Cf. § 224. 

21* 
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4. Ftt>: and iptilor, ‘ to live or feast upon,’ are followed by the ablative; a& 
D&plbus iptUamur dpimis. Virg. Lacte atque pfccore vivunt. Cses. 

6. Sto signifying ‘to be filled or covered with,’ and also when signifying ‘to 
cost,’is followed by the ablative without a preposition; when signirving ‘ te 
persevere in, stick to, abide by,’ ‘ to rest or be fixed on,’ it is followecf by the 
ablative either with or without in; as, Jam pulvere cadum stare vident. Virg. — 
Multo sanguine ac vulneribus ea Poenis victoria stetit. Liv. Stare conditionibus. 
Cic. Omnis in Ascanio stat cura parentis. Virg.— Consto , ‘toconsist of’ or ‘to 
rest upon,’ is followed by the ablative either alone or with ex, de, or in; a* 
Constat mdt&ries solido corpore. Lucr. H&mo ex animo constat ei corpore.. Cic. 

Remark 1. Fido, confido , misceo, admisceo , permisceo , and assuesco often 
lake the dative. 

Rem. 2. When a preposition is expressed after the above verbs, sto, f ido, 
confido, nitor, innitor, and assuesco take in or ad; acquiesco, in; and misceo 
with its compounds, cum. 

§ 246. Perfect participles denoting origin are often fol¬ 
lowed by the ablative of the source , without a preposition. 

Such aro natus , prOgnOtus, sdtus, ereOtus , cretus, editus, genitus, generatus, ortus ; to 
which raaj be adged Oriundus, deeeended from. 

Thus, Nate ded ! 0 son of a goddess! Virg. Tantalo prdgndtus , Descended 
from Tantalus. Cic. Sdtus Nereide, Sprung from a Nereid. Ovid. Creatus 
rege. Id. Alcan&re creti. Virg. Edite regibus. Hor. Diis qfnite. Virg. Argdlr 
tco genirdtus Alemdne. Ovid. Ortus nullis majoribus. Hor. Coelesti semine 
Oriundi. Lucr. 

Remark 1. The preposition is also rarelv omitted after the verbs creo, gSnSro, 
and nascor; as, Ut patre certo nasctrere. dic. Fortes creantur fortibus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. After participles denoting origin, the preposition ex or de is usually 
joined to the name of tne mother; and in a few passages ex or ab is joined to 
the name of the father; as, Prognati ab Dite patre. Caes. In speaking of one’s 
ancestors ah i» frequently used; as, Plerosque Belgas esse ortos a Germanis. Id. 

Rem.. 3. Origin from a place or country is generally expressed by a patrial 
adjective; as, Thrasybulus Atheniensis, Thrasybulus of Atkens. Livy often 
uses ab; as, Turnus Herdonius ab Aricia. Caesar prefers the ablative alone; 
as, On. Magius Cremona; and in this manner is expressed the tribe to which a 
person belongs; as, Q. Verres Romilia ,—of the Romiiian tribe. 

ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, Etc. 

§347. Nouns denoting the came , manner ; means, and m- 
strument, after a^jectives and verbs, are put in the ablative with¬ 
out a preposition. 

Note. The English prepositions with the ablative of cause, manner, mear.t, 
and instrument are by, loitk, in, etc. 

1. The cause. . (1.) Adjectives which have a passive significa- 
tion, as denoting a state or condition produced by some externa] 
cause, may take such cause in the ablative; as, 

Campdni fuerunt superbi bonitate agrdrum. Cic. Animal pabulo laetum. Sen 
Praelio fessi Itissique, Weary and famt with the battle. Sali. H&mines atgri 
gr&vi morbo. Cic. 

(2.) Neuter verbs expressmg an action, state or feeling of the 
jubject originating in some external cause, may take that cause in 
the a dative; as, 
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Interiit fame, He perished with hu .ger. Laude Aliena dOleL Cic. LeeU* 
hia dignitate. Id. Gaude tuo bono. Id. Sua victoria glffriari. Cass. A^\JIoni¬ 
bus laborant querceta. Hor.—So with bine est and the dative; as, Mihi bene orat 
non piscibus urbe peti fis, sed pullo atque haedo. Hor. Ubi illi bine sit ligno, 
iqua calida, cibo, vestimentis, etc. Plaut. 

Note 1. A fler such adjectives and neuter verbs, a preposition with its case 
ofton supplies the place of the simple ablative. 

Note 2. In exclamations of encouragement or approbation, the defective 
adjective macte, macti, either with or wilnout the imperative of esse (esto, este, 
estdte,) is joined with an ablative of cause, especially with virtute. 

Note 3. After neuter verbs and adjectives denoting emotions, especlally 
fchose of care, grief\ and sorrow, the accusative vicem , with a genitive or a pos¬ 
sessive pronoun, is used, instead of the ablative vtce, to signify ‘ for ’ or * ou 
account •'f ’; as, Remittimus hoc Ubi, ne nostram vicem irascaris, That youmay 
not be angry on our account. Liv. Tuam vicem scepe dOleo, quod, etc. Cio. 
Suam vicem infigis anxius , quam ejus, cui auxilium ab se petebatur. Liv. 

Remark 1. W tren the cause is a voluntary agent, it is put in the accusative 
with the preposition ob, propter, or per; as, Non est cequum me propter vos 
decipi. Ter. These prepositions, and a, or ab, de, e or ex, and prce, are also 
sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary agent; as, Ob adulterium 
cassi. Virg. Nec Idqui prae moerore pOtuit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. (a.) After active verbs, the cause, unless expressed by an ablative 
in u from substantives having no other case; as, Jussu, rigat* and admdnltu , 
is seldom expressed by the simple ablative, but either by a puposition, or by 
causa, gratia, ergo, etc., with a genitive; as, Legibus proptir metum paret. 
Cic. Ne ob eam rem ipsos despiceret. Id. Donari virtutis ergo.- Id. Si hoc 
hdnoris mei causa susceperis. Id. But with causa , etc., the adjective pronoun 
is commonly used for the corresnonding substantive pronoun; as, Te abesse 
mea causa, mdleste fero. Cic. Cf. § 211, K. 3, (6.) 

(b.) When the cause is a state of feeling, a circumlocution isoften used with 
a perfect participle of some verb signifying * to induce ’; as, Cupiditate ductus , 
inductus, incitatus, incensus, inflamma tus,i mpulsus, motus, captus, etc. Mihi bene¬ 
volentia ductus tribuebat omnia. Cic. Livv frequently uses ab in this sense; 
as, Ab ira , a spe, ab Odio, from anger, hope, natred. 

2. The manner. Cum is rejjularly joined with the ablative of 
manner, when expressed siinply Dy a noun, not modified by any 
other word; and also when an adjective is joined with the noun, 
provided an additional circumstance, and not merely an essential 
character of the action, is to be expressed. Thus: 

Cum voluptate dUquem audire. Verres Lamps&cum venit cum magna calami¬ 
tate civitatis. Cic. Hence also when the connection between the subjeot and 
the noun denoting the attribute is only extemal; as, Procedere cum veste pur- 
ptirea: in distinction from Nudis pedibus incedOr e; Aperto cftpite sedere, etc., 
which express circumstances or attributes essential to the subject. 

But mdam, rfitio, mos, ritus, etc., signifying manner, never take cum, and it is 
omitted in some expressions with other substantives; as. Hoc modo scripsi ; 
Constituerunt qiza ratione ag&retur; More bestiarum vfiyari; LatrOnum ritu vivfrre ; 
.Equo animo fero; Maxima fide amicitias cOluit. Summa aequitate res consti¬ 
tuit; Viam incredibili celeritate confecit; Libium magna cura dlllgentia^ws 
ictipsit; the action of the verb being intiraately connected with the circum- 
otance expressed by the ablative. So in some expressions with substantives 
Ilione; as, Silentio pi‘aierire or fficOre aUtpiid; Lee efiy&re; Jure and injuria 
facere; Magistratus vitio creatus; Recte et ordine ft. 

Rp.m. 3. The manner i« also sometimes denoted by de or ex with the ablar 
cive as, Pe or ex industria, On purpose. Liv. Ex integro, Anew. Quiit. 
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8. The means and instrum :nt. An ablative is joined with 
verbs of every kind, and also with adjectives of a passive siguifica- 
tion, to express the means or instrument; as, 

Amicos observantia, rem parsimonia retinuit, He retained his friends by at- 
tention, his property oy frugality. Cic. Auro ostroywe d£tdri< Virg. ^Fgvtscii 
madendo. Id. Cornibus tuuii, apri dentibus, morsu lednes se Udantur. Cic. 
Cossus est virgis. Id. Trabs samia securi. Ovid. For the ablative of the means 
kfter verbs of jiUing, etc., see § 249,1. 

Rem. 4. When the means is a person, it is seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by per, or by the ablative Opera with a genitive or a pos¬ 
sessive pronoun; as, mea, tua, sud, Optra, which are equfvalent to per me, per 
te, per se, and denote both good and bad Services. Beneficio meo , etc., is used 
of good results only; as,- B&nefu io meo patres sunt. Sali. But persons are some¬ 
times considered as involpntary agents, and as sucli expressed by the ablative 
without a preposition; as, Servos, quibus silvas publicas dejrtpulatus Orat.* Cic.— 
When per is used to express the means, it is connected with external concur- 
ring circumstances, rather than with the real means or instrument. Hence 
we always say vi oppidum cepit, but per vim ei bOna eripuit . 

Rem. 6. The material instrument is always expressed by the ablative with¬ 
out a preposition; as, Conflctre cervum sagittis; gladio aliquem vuln&rdre ; tra¬ 
jicire pectus ferro. 

§ 248. The ablative is used with passive verbs to denote 
the meam or agent by which any thing is effected, and which in 
the active voice is expressed by the nominative. Tliis ablative 
is used either with ab or without it, according as it is a person 
or a thing. 

L The voluntary agent of a verb in the passive voice is put in 
the ablative with a or ab; as, 

(In the active voice,) Cloditts me diligit, Clodius loves me (Cic.); (in the pas¬ 
sive,) A Clodio diligor , I am loved by Clodius. Laudatur ab his, culpatur ab 
illis. Uor. 

Remark 1. (1.) The general word for persons, after verbs in the passive 
voice, is often understood; as, PrObitas laudatur, scii, ab hOmimbus. Juv. So 
after the passive of neuter verbs; as, Discurritur. Virg. TOlo certatum est cor- 
pOre regni. Id. Cf. § 141, R. 2. 

(2.) The agent is likewise often understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is theu equivalent to the active voice 
with a reflexive pronoun, or to the middle voice in Greek; as, Quum omnes in 
cmni ginire sciUrum volutentur, scii, a se. Cic. 

Rkm. 2. Neuter verbs, also, are sometimes followed by an ablative 
of the Voluntary agent with a or ab; as, 

M. Marcellus piriit ab Annlbale, M. Marcellus was killed by Hannibal. Plin. 
Ne vir ab hoste cadat. Ovid. 

Rkm. 3. The preposition is sometimes omitted; as, Nec conjiige captm 
Ovid. COtLtur linigira turba. Id. Pireai meis excisus Argivis. Hor. * 

For the dative of the agent after verbs in the passive voioe, and participles In dus, see 
* 926, n. and III. 

II. The involuntary agent of a verb in the passive vo ; ce, of of a neuter verb, 
fe put in the ablative without a preposition, as the causc, means, or instrument; 
u, Maximo dolore conficior. Cic. Frangi cupiditate. Id. jEacida telo j&cet 
Bector. Virg. 
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Note. The involuntary agent is sometimes personifi°d, and takes a or abi 
as } A voluptatibus destri. Cic. A natura datum h&mtni uvendi curriculum . Id 
Vtnci a voluptate. Id. Victus a labore. Id. 

§ 249. I. A noun denoting the means, by which the ac tion 
of a verb is performed, is put in the ablative after verbs signify-' 
ing to affect in any way, to jitt, fumish, load f array , equip , enr 
dow, culum, rcward , enrich , and many others. 

Rema&k 1. This rule includes such,verbs as afficio, aspergo, conspergo, inspergo, ts- 
Spetgo, compleo, ezjdeo, impleo, opple.o, repleo, suppleo, cumulo, farcio, rSfercio, s&tio 
txsiitio, s&tilro, stipo, constipo. Obruo, OnSro, augeo, induo, vestio, armo, orno, circumdo , 
circumfundo, macto, 16cupiito, instruo, imbuo, dbno, impertio, riniftnSror, honesto, 
XbnOro, etc.; as, 

Terrore impletur Africa, Africa is filled with terror. Sil. Instruxere filis 
mensas, They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut ejus animum his opin¬ 
ionibus imbuas, That you should imbue his mind with tnese sentimems. Cic. 
Naves On&rant auro, Tney load the ships with gold. Virg. Cumulat akaria donis 
He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra se gramine vestit, The earth clothea 
itself wjth grass. Id. Mollibus ornabat cornua sertis. Id. Multo cibo et potione 
completi. Cic. Libros puerilibus fabiilis rSferdre. Id. Satiari delectatione non 
possum. Id. H&mines saturati honoribus. Id. Senectus stipata studiis juven¬ 
tutis. Id. Me tanto hdnore h&nestas. Plaut. Equis AfHcam Idcupletavit. Colum. 
StMium tuum nulld me ndva v61uptate affecit . Cic. Terram nox . obi-uit umbris. 
Lucr. 

Rem. 2. Several verbs denoting to fili, instead of the ablative, sometimes 
take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

Rem. 3. The active verbs induo, dono, impertio, aspergo, inspergo, circumdo 
and circumfundo , instead of the ablative of the tliing with the accusative or 
the person, sometimes take an accusative of the tliing, and a dative of the 
person; as, Cui quum Deianira tunicam induisset. Cic. Donare munera civibus. 
In the earliest writers ddno , like cond&no, has sometimes two accusatives or an 
accusative of the person with the infinitive. 

II. A noun denoting that in a^cwdance with which any thing is, 
op is done, is oflen put in the ablative without a preposition; as, 

Nostro m&re, According to our custom. Cic. Insputo suo Ccesar copias suat 
eduxit, According to his practice. Cass. Id factum consilio meo,—by my ad- 
vice. Ter. Pacem fecit his conditionibus,—on these conditiops. Nep. 

Note. The prepositions de, ex, pro, and secundum are often expressed with 
'such nouns; as, Neque est facturus quidquavi nisi de meo consilio. Cic. Er 
consuetudine aliquid fdcire. Plin. Ep. Dicet quidquid agas, dgire pro virtus, 
Cic. Sfcoundum naturam vw&re. Id. 

UT. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined witli 
cum; as, 

Vagamur Suentes cum conjugIbu9 et libaris, Needy, we wander with oui 
wives and children. Cic. Scepe admirari sdleo cum hoc C. Laelio. Id. Julium 
cum his ad te literis misi. Id. Ingressus est cum gladio. Id. Romam veni cum 
febri. Cum occasu solis cdj/ias educire, —as soou as the sun set. 

Remark. But cum is sometimes omitted before words denoting military 
and naval forces, when limited by an adjective; as, Ad castra . latsain* omnibus 
copiis contenderunt. Cses. Inde toto exercitu prdfectus. Liv. Eodem dicem 
navibus C. Furius venit. Liv. And sometimes in military langnage cum is oinit* 
fced, when accompanying circumstances are mentioned, ana not perscus j as 
Ukstra cl imore invadunt. 
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§m i. a noun, adjective, or verb, inay be followed by 
the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification is taken 5 
as, 

Pietate filius, conditis pdrens } In afFection a son, in counsel a parent. Oie. 
Reges n&mine mdgis quam imp&no, Kings in name rather than in autnority. Nep. 
(oppidum n&mlne Bibrax. Cses .—Jure peritus, Skilled in law. Cic. Anxius 
mo , Anxious in mind. Tae. Pedibus ceaer, Lame in his feet. Sali. CVine riber, 
niger Ure. Mart. Fronte latus. Tac. Major natu. Cic. Prudentia non inferior, 
usa vero edam sOperior. Id. Maximus nhtu. Liv .—Animo angi , To be troublea 
in mind. Cic. Contremisco tdta mente et omnibus artubus , I am agitated in my 
whole mind and in every limb. Id. Captus mente , Affected in mind, t. e. de- 
prived of reason. Id. AlUro 6culo capitur. Liv. Ingenii laude jwruit. Cie. 

P )Uere ndbilitdte. Tae. Animbque et corp&re torpet. Hor. 

Remark. This may be called the ablative of limitatum , and denotes the rela¬ 
tio n expressed in English by 1 in respect of,’ ‘in regard to,’ ‘ as to,’ or ‘ in.’— 
Bespecting the genitive of limitation after adjectives, see §213;—after verbs, 

§ 220, 1: and respecting the accusative of limitation, see § 231, R. 6; § 232, (3.); 
and § 234, IL 

2 . ( 1 .) Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by the 
ablative; as, 

D&mus plena servis , A house fu.II of servants. Juv. Dives agris, Rich in 
land. Hor. Ferax scedUum bdnis artibus. Plin.— Inops verbis , Deficient in words. 
Cic. Orba fratribus, Destitute of brothers. Ovia. Viduum arbdrtbus sdlum. 
Colum. Nudus agris. Hor. For the genitive after adjectives of plenty and 
want, see § 213, R. 8-5. 

( 2 .) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are followed 
by the ablative; .as, 

Scatentem beUtds pontum, The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Urbs redundat 
militibus , The city is full of soldiers. Anet. ad Hor. Villa Obundat porco, haedo, 
agno, gallina, lacte, caseo, mede. Cic— TT ***wm qui pecunia egeat, A man who is 
in want of money. Id. Cdrere culpd , To oe free frora fault. Id. Mea dddles- 
centia indiget W&ium bdnd existimatione. Id. Atrandat audacia, consilio et r&- 
tione deficitur. Id. 

Remark 1. To this rule belong abundo, exubero, redundo, sedteo , affluo, cir¬ 
cumfluo, diffluo , superfluo, suppedito, valeo, vigeo; — caveo, egeo, indigeo, vdeo, dS- 
f letor, destituor, etc. 

Rem. 2. The genitive, instead of the ablative, sometimes follows certein 
veu' sigrifyingto abound or to want. See § 220, 3. 

Rem. 3. To do any thing with a person or thing, is expressed in 'Latin by 
fUcere with de; as, Quid de Tullidld mea fiet t Cic ; and more frequently by 
the simpl) ablative, or the dative; as, Quid hoc hdmlne or huic homini faciatis t 
What can ^ou do with thi9 man? Cic. Nescit quid fdciat auro,—what he shall 
do with the gold. Piant. Quid me flat parvi pendis, You care little what be- 
comes of me. Ter.— Sum is occasionally used in the same manner; au, Metum 
tepermU quidnam se futurum esset, —what would become of them. Liv. 

§m A noun denoting that of which any thing is do** 
prived, or from which it is freed, removed, or separated, is offcen 
put in the ablative without a preposition. 

This construction oeeurs after verbs signifying to deprive r free , de- • 
80 r, drive away, remove, depart, and others whien imply se) aratum. 
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Note. The princinal verbs of this class are arceo, pello, depello, expello, ab¬ 
dico, interdico, defendo, deturbo, dejicio, ejicio, absterreo, deterreo, md. eo, amdvto, 
dimdveo, rbndveo, secerno, prdhlbeo, separo, excludo, intercludo. Abeo, exeo, cedo, 
decedo, discedo, desisto, evado , abstineo, sjh)lio, privo , orbo, llbiro, ecpMio, laxo, 
nudo, solvo, exsolvo, ex&n&ro, Vivo, purgo, to which roay be added the adjeo- 
tives liber, immunis, purus, vdcuus, and alienus; as, 

Nudantur arbdres foliis, The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. lloc me lib&ra 
motu, Free me from this fear. Ter. Tune eam jthilOsdphiam sequire, quos spdliat 
nos judIcio ; privat approbatione, orbat sensibus? Cic. Solvit se Teucria luctu. 
Vire. Te tlas sedibus arcebit. Cic. Q. Varium pellere possessionibus conatui 
etf. id. Omnes tribu rimdli. Liv. Uvare se aere alieno. Cic. Me lires chori 
secemnt populo. Hor. Animus omni liber cura et angore. Cic. Utrumque 
homine Alienissimum. Id. When Alienus signifies ‘ averse ’ or ‘ hostile to,’ it takes 
the ablative with ab, or rarely the dative; as, ld dicit, auod illi causae 'naxlme 
est Alienum. Id. In the sense of 4 unsuited,’ it may also Dejoined with tue gen¬ 
itive; as, Quis Alienum putet ejus esse dignitatis? Id. —Alius too, in analogy 
with adjectivos and verbs of separation, sometimes takes an ablative; as, Neve 
putes Alium s&piente bono^we beatum. Hor.; but this may also be referred to the 
ablative after comparatives. Cf. $ 256, R. 14. 

Remark 1. Most verbs of depriving and separating are more or less fre- 
qnentlv followed by ab, de, or ex, with the ablative of the thiny, and always by 
ab with the ablative of the person; as, Tu Jupiter, hunc a tuis aris arcebis. Cic. 
Prcesldium ex arce pepulerunt. Nep. Aquam de agro pelUre. Plin. Ex ingratd 
civitate cedtre. Cic. Arcem ab incendio lib&ravit. Id. Solvtre belluam ex ca¬ 
tenis. Auct. ad Her. —Sedes rimdtas a Germanis. Caes. Se ab Etruscis secer¬ 
nite. Liv. 

Rem. 2. Arceo, in the poets, sometimes takes the dative, see 4 224, R. 2., 
and sometimes an infinitive; as, Plagamque sedere cedendo arcebat. Ovid.— 
Prdhibto and defendo take either the accusative of the person or tliing to bo 
dcfended, with the ablative of the thing to be warded off—or the reverse— 
Aliquem or aliquid a pdinculo, or periculum ab Aliquo. They are also sometimes 
construed witn the dative, see § 224, R. 2, ana sometimes with infinitive or 
enhiunctive clauses, Prdhibto has rarely two accusativos; as, Id te Jupiter 
prdhibessit. Plaut.; or poeticallv the accusative and genitive; as, Captes prAhi - 
fare Poenos aquilae. Sil. —Interdico takes the person either in the accusative or 
the dative, and the thing in the ablative, Aliquem or Alicui aliqua re; as ? Quibus 
quum aqua et igni interdixissent. Caes.—Instead of the ablative, a subjunctive 
clause with ne, and more rarely with ut, sometimes follows interdico. — Absum, 
in likfc manner, takes the ablative with ab, and sometimes the dative; as, 
Curtes nescio quid semper Abest rei. Hor. Cf. § 224, R. 1 .—Abdico takes some¬ 
times an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the thing renounced; as, 
Abdicare se magistratu. Cic. Abdicare magistratum. Sali. In Plautus, cir¬ 
cumduco, to cheat. takes the ablative of the thing. Intercludo, instead of an 
ablative of the tning with an accusative of the person, sometimes takes un 
accusative of the thing and a dative of the person; as, Ittntrum angusties mul¬ 
titudini f&gam interewsSrant. Caes.: and, instead of the ablative of the thing, 
a subjunctive clause with qudmlnus occurs: Intercludor dAldre ,' qu&nAnus atl te 
plura scribam. Cio. 

Rkm. 3. Verbs which signify to distinguish, to differ , and to disagree, are 
generally construed with ab, but sometimes, especiaffy in the poets, with the 
ablative alone. 

Note. Verbs signifying to distinguish, etc., are distinguo, discerno, secerno , 
diffiso, discripo. dissideo, disto, dissentio, discordo, abhom-eo, alieno, and Abalieno.— 
Dissentio, dissideo, discrfyw. and disioi do are cr istnied also with cum .—The 
retbs which signify to differ are sometimes construed with the dative;-as, 
Distat infido scurrae Amicus. Hor., and in like manner the adjective ctlversus, 
as. Nihil est tam Lysiae diversum, quam Isucrdtes. Quint. 
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ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 

§ 252. The price or value of a thing is put in tl e abUthe, 
when it is a delinite sum, or is expressed by a substantive; as, 

Quum te trecentis tAlentis rigi Cotto vendidisse*, When you ha<? sold voursnlf 
to king Cottns for three hundred talenta. Cic. Vendidit hic auro patriam , Thia 
one sold his country for gold. Virg. Cibus uno asse vinalis. Plin. Constitit quad¬ 
ringentis millibus. Varr. Denis m diem assibus dnimum et corpus (militum) 
cestiiwri. Tac. lAvi momento aestimare. Cses. Istuc verbum vile est i ':yinti inT 
nis. Plaut. Asse carum est. Sen. Ep. 

Kemark 1. The verbs which take an ablative of price or vaiue are (1) aril- 
mo, duco, facio, fio, hdbeo, pendo, puto, deputo, taxo: (2) imo, mercor, vendo, do. 
Veneo, sto, consto, prosto, conduco, Ideo, vdleo, luo, and liceo .—To these must be 
added others, which express some act or enjoyment for which a certain price 
is paid; as, iAror quadrante. Triginta millibus Curtius habitat. Cic. Vix drachmis 
est obedndtus dAcem. Ter. Ddceo talerfto, etc. So esse in the sense ‘ to be worth 
as, Sextante sal in Itdlia irai. 

Rem. 2. Respecting the genitive of price or value, when expressed in a gen¬ 
erat or indefinite manuer, see § 214. 

Rem. 8. The price of a thing, contrary to the general rule, is often expressed 
indefinitely by a neuter adjective; as, magno, perniat/no, parvo, tantulo, plure , 
minimo, plurimo, vili, vilidri, vilissimo, nimio, etc.; as, biure venit. Cic. CkmduxU 
non magno ddmum. Id. These adjectives refer to soine noun understood, as 
pretio, cere, and the like, which are sometimes expressed; as, Parvo pretio ea 
vendidi8*e. Cic.—The ad verbs bine, pulihre, recte, nutle, care, etc., sometimes 
take the place of the genitive or ablative of price; as, Bene iniere; recte ven- 
dSre; optime vendtre, etc. 

Rem. 4. Varro has used vdleo with the accusative; as, Dindni dicti, quod 
Clthios ceris valebant. 

Rem. 5. Muto and its compounds, commuto and permuto, are commonlv con- 
strued like verbs of selling, the thing parted with heing put in the accusative, 
and the thing received in exchange for it, in the ablative; as, Chadniam glan¬ 
dem pingui mutavit drista. Virg. But these cases are often reversed, so that the 
thing received is put iu the accusative and the thing given for it in the abla¬ 
tive; as, Cur vaue permutem Sdbind divitias dpthosiorest Why should I ex¬ 
change my Sabine valley for more wearisome riclies? Hor.—Sometimes In tkis 
eonstiuction cum is joined with the ablative. 

ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

§253. A noun denoting the time at or within which any 
thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the ablative without 
E preposiliou; as, 

Die quinto decessit, He died on the fifth dav. Nep. Hoc tempore, At thia 
time. Cic. Tertia vigilia emptionem fecerunt , They made a ssilly at tlie third 
wateh. Ca23. Ut hieme naviges, That you should sail in the winter. Cic. Prox¬ 
imo triennio omnes gentes subigit. Nep. Agamemnon cum universa Graxia vix 
decem annis unam cepit urbem. Nep. 

Note 1. The English expression ‘byday’ is rendered in Latin rither by 
interdia or die; * by niglit,’ by noctu or nocte; and ‘ in the evemng,’ l»y res/^re 
or vesperi; sae § 82, Exc. 5, (a.) Ludis is used for in ternjidre lutldruni: and 
Saturnalibus, Latinis, gladiatoribus , for Uulis Saturnalibus, etc. Otlier nouns not 
oroperly expressing time are used in that sense in the ablative either vith or 
vithout in, as initio, principio, adventu and discessu dlicujut, cdmltiis } f um Utu, 
tlU , pace, etc.; or in initio, etc. But bello is more comraoi without m. if it if 
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joined with an adjective or a genitive; as, BeUo Punico secundo, beUo Lfitinb 
rum; and so, also, pugna Cannensi. So we say in /mtiitid, but Jinit in with 
an adjective; as, extrema puei-itia. In is very rarely used with ncnns express- 
Ing a certain space of time; as, annus , dies, hdra , etc., ior the purpose of ie- 
noting the time of an event. In tempbre signifies either * in distress,’ or * in 
time,’ i. e. 4 at the right time ’; but in both cases temp&re alone is used, ana 
\emp&rt in the sense of ‘ early ’ has even becorae an adverb ? an earlier fcrm of 
which wj.s temp&ri or temphi, whose comparative is temperius. 

Remakk 1. When a period is marked by its distance before or after anothei 
fixed time, it may be expressed by ante or post with either the accusative oi 
the ablative.— (a ) The preposition is regularlv placed before the accusative 
but after he ablative. If an adjective is usea, the preposition is often placed 
between the adjective and the noun. In this connection the ordinal as well as 
the Cardinal numbers may be used. Hence the English phrase ‘after thiee 
years,’ or ‘three years after,’ may be expressed in these eiglit ways; post tres 
annos, tribus antiis post; post tertium annum , tertio anno post; tres post annos , 
tribus post annis; tertium post annum , tertio post anno. 

(6.) When ante or post stands last, an accusative may be added to denote 
the time before or after which any thing took place; as, Multis annis post de¬ 
cemviros. Cic. So Consul factus est annis post RGmum conditam trbcentis duo¬ 
denonaginta. 

Note 2. Post and ante sometimes precede the ablatives, as ante annis octo; 
post pamis ditbus; and also before such ablatives as are used adverbially, as 
post aliquanto; ante paulo . 

Note 3. Quam and a verb are sometimes added to post and ante in ali the 
forms above specified ; e. g. tribus annis postquam ven&rat; post tres annos quam 
venerat; tertio anno postquam venerat; post annum tertium quam venirnt, etc.; 
all of which exprcssions signify ^ three years after he had come.’ Sometimes 
post is omitted; as, tertio anno quam ven&rat. 

Note 4. Instead of postquam , 4 after,’ we may use ex quo, quum, or a relative 
agreeing with the preceding ablative; as, Ipse octo diebus , quibus nas lutras dd- 
bam, cum LApidi c&pias me conjungam; i. e. in eight days after the date of this 
letter. Plane, in Cic. Fam. Awrs Sex. Ritscii quatriduo, quo is occisus est, 
ChrysOybno nuntiatur ,—four days after he had beeu killed. Cic. Quem triduo , 
quum has dabam lilAras, exspectdbam ,—three days after the date of this letter. 
Plane, in Cic. In such cases in is sometimes joined with the ablative; *s, In 
diebus /mucis, quibus heee acta sunt , m&rttur. Ter. 

Rem. 2. The length of time before the present moment may be expressed by 
di hinc with the accusative, and, less frequently, the ablative; as, Quaestor fuisti 
fcbhinc annos quatuurdbcim. Cic. Cdmltiis iam Abhinc triginta diebus habitis. Id. 
The same is also expressed by ante with the pronoun hic; as, ante hos sex 
menses maledixisti mihi ,—six months ago. Phaed. Ante is sometimes used in- 
fctcad of tibhinc: and the leneth of time before is sometimes expressed bv the 
ablative joined with hic or ille; as, Paucis his diebus , or paucis illis diebus,— 
a few days ago. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thing is done, is sometimes expressed bv the- 
neuter accusative id, with a genitive; as. Venit id tempdris. Cic. So with a 
preposition; Ad id diei. Geli. See § 212, K. 3. 

Ui-M. 4. (a.) The time at or laithin which any thing is done, is sometimes, 
with personal subjects, expressed by de, with the ablative; as, De tertia vigilia 
ad hostes contendit ,—in the third wateh. Caes. Ut jugfilent hdmlnes surgunt de 
nocte htrbnes. Hor. So, also, with sub; as. Ne sub ipsa prdfecttin.e milites oppi¬ 
dum irrumperent, —at the very time of his departure. Caes. Sub adventu 'Roman- 
irum , While the Romans were arriving. Id. 

(b. ) The time mthin which any thing occurs, is also sometimes expressed by 
intra w ith 'he accusative; as, Dimidiam partem ndtibnum subegit intra viuink 
dies. Plaut Intra dbclmum diem, quam Phiras ventral ln les> tlian ten days 
after. Liv 
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Rem. 6. The time within which a thing happens, is often c xpressed by the 
ablative with i*; especially (a) in connection with numerals; as, Bis in die 
s&t&rum firi; vix ter in anno nuntium audire; and (b), as in the use of intra, 
fco denote that the event happened before the time specified had fully expired. 

Rem. 6. Instead of in pueritid i dddlescentid, juventute , sdnectute, etc., in stat- 
ing the age at which a person performed any action, the concretes puer, ddd~ 
lescens, juvbiis, linex, etc., are commonly joined to the verb; as, On. Pompeius, 
Adolescens se et patrem consilio servavit. —So, also, adjectives ending in endrius 
are sometimes used in statingthe number of years a person has lived; as, 
Cicdro sexagenarius . 

Por the ablative denotiug doration of time, see } 286. 

♦ 

ABLATIVE OF PLACE. 

§ 354. The name of a town in which any thing is said to 
be, or to be done , if of the third declension or plural number, is 
put in the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

Alexander BAbjtlone est mortuus , Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. IfUSrtrk 
multum —Thebis nutritus an Argis,—whether brought up at Thebes or at Aigos. 
Hor. Natus Tibure vel GAbiis. Id. 

Remakk 1. 4 In the country * is expressed by rure , or more commonly by 
rtirt, without a preposition; as, Pater f ilium ruri habitare jussit. Cic. With an 
adjective only rure is used; as, Interdum nugaris rure paterno. Hor. Cf. 
4 221, N. 

Rem. 2. (a.) The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names of 
towns; as, In Philippis quidam nunciavU. Suet. 

(6.) Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singnlar number, 
and also ddmus and hamus, are in like manner sometimes put in the ablative 
without in. See 4 221, R. 2 and R. 3.—So, also, terra mdrtque, by land and by 
gea. In is also frequently omitted with Ideo and Ideis, especially when joined 
with an adjective and lmving the meaning of 4 occasion ’; as, IIoc Ideo, muttis 
Ideis , etc.— Libro joined with an adjective, as lute, primo, etc., is used without 
in when the whole book is meant, and with in when only a portion is referred 
to. An ablative of place ioined with tdto, tota, tdfis , is generally used without 
in; as. Urbe tdta gfrmttus Jit. Cic. Tdta Asia vagatur. Ia. Tdto mdri. Id. But 
in such cases in is sometimes used. So cuncta, Asia. Liv. 

Rem. 3. Before the names of countries, of nations used for those of countries, 
and of ali other places in which anv thing is said to be or to be done, except 
those of towns, and excepting also‘the phrases specified in the first and second 
remarks, the preposition in is commonly used; as, Iphicrates in Thracia vixit, 
Chares in Sigeo. Nep. Rure duo viventem, tu dicis in Urbe beatum. Hor. Aio hoc 
fibi in Gnecia. Plaut. In Bactrianis Sogdianis< 7 Me urbes ctnulidit. Lucus in 
urbe fuit. Vire. But it is sometimes omitted by writers of every class and 
period; as. Milites stdtivis castris hdbebat. Sali. Magnis in laudibus fuit tdtd 
Graecia. Nep. Pdp&U sensus maxime theatro et spectaculis perspezius est. Cic. 
Pompeius se oppido tdnet. Id. In the poets and later prose writers this omis- 
sion is of very frequent occurrence not only with names of towns but with 
ablatives of ali nouns answering to the question, where? as, Navita puppe 
sidens. Ovid. Ibam forte Via Sacra. Hor. Silvisque agrisque viisqne corpdra 
foeda jacent. Ovid. Mldio alveo concursum est. Liv.— Fdris, out at the door, 
abroaa, is properly an ablative of. place ; as, Foris cernat. Cic. Cf. 4 237, 
R. 5, (c.) 

§ 3oo. 1. After verbs expressing or Lmplying motion, the 
name of a town whertee the motion proceeds, is p t in ihe abla¬ 
tive, without a preposition ; as. 
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• Bmndlsio pr&fecti sumits, We departed frora Brundisium. Oie. Di&rrjsvm 
tyrannus Syracusis expulsus C&rinthi putros d&crbat. Id. Demaratus Tarquinios 
Corintho jugit. Id. Accepi tuas lltti-as datas Placentia- Id. Inttrim Roma pe» 
btfras certior fit; scii, datas or missas. Sali. J. 82. So, also, after a verbal 
noun; as, Narbone reditus. Cic. 


Remark 1. The ablatives domo, humo , and rure or ruri, are used, 
like names of towns, to denote die place whence motion proceeds • 
as, 

Domo pr&fectus, Having set out from home. Nep. Surait humo j lvtnis, 
The youtn rises frun the ground. Ovid. Rure huc advenit. Ter. Si rari vtrueL 
Id. Virgil uses domo with unde; as, Qui g&nus t unde d&mo f anci Livy iu- 
stead of d&mo dksse, has esse ab d&mo. With au adjective, rure , and not ruri, 
must be used. 

Rem. 2. With names of towns and ddmus and k&mus , when answering the 
question ‘ whence ?’ ab, ex, or de, is sometimes used; as, Ab Alexandri j vrb- 
fectus. Cic. Ex d&mo. Id. De VWf ira venisse Viennd. .Mart. Abhfimo. Virg. 

Rem. 3. (a.) With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ab, ex, 
or ckj is commonly expressed; as, Me a portu pi'cemisit. Plaut. Ex Asia 
transis in Europam. Curt. Ex castris pi'dficiscuntur. Caes. De Pomptino, 
scii, praedio. Cic.—So, also, before names of nations used for those of coun- 
tries; as, Ex Medis aa adversariorum hibernacula pervenit. Nep. 

(b.) But the preposition is sometimes omitted; as, MUrae Macedonia aUdtes. 
Liv. Classis Cypro advenit. Curt. Cessissent loco. Liv. Ni cite vicis et castellis 
proximis subventum f&ret. Id. Ite sacris, pr&perate sacris, laurumque capillis 
ponite. Ovid. Finibus omnes pr&siluere suis. Virg. Advolvunt ingentes monti¬ 
bus ornos. Id. Tliis omission of the preposition is most coimnon in the poets 
and later prose writers. 

2. The place by, ihrough, or over which, after verbs of motion, com¬ 
monly follows per; but frequently also it is put in the ablative with- 
out a preposition; as, 

Per Thebas iter fecit. Nep. Exercitum vado transdudt. Caes. His pontibus 
pabulatum mittebat. Id. Tribuni militum porta Collina urbepi intravere sub signis , 
m&dia que urbe agmine in Aventinum pergunt. Liv. Ligidnes Penninis Cottianis- 
que Alpibus, pars monte Graio, traducuntur. Tac. Equites via brfcviore prae 
misi. Cic. 


ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

§396. 1. When two objects are compared by means of the comparative 

degree, a conjunctiori, as quam, atque , etc., is sometimes expressed, and some- 
fchnoj omitted. 

2. The comparative degree, when quam is omitted, is followed 
ly the ablative of that with which the comparison is made; as, 

Nihil est virtute form&sius, Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cic. Quis 
C. Laelio c&mior f Who is more courteous than C. Laelius ? Id. 

Remark 1. The person or thing with which the svbject of a pro* 
Dosition is compared, is usually put in the ablative; as, 

Si<U're jmlehrior ille est , tu Uvior cortice. Hor. Vilius argentum est auro, vir- 
ruil)us aurum. Id. Tullus UosCiUus ferocior Romulo fuit. Liv. Lacrima nihU 
citius arescit. Cic. Quid magis est durum snxo, quid mollius unda? Ovid. Hoc 
nrmo fuit minus ineptus. Ter. Albanum , Maecenas, sive Fdlemum te magis ap¬ 
positis delectat. H >r. 
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Kem. 2. An object with which a person or thing addressed is CDmpared, is 
also put in the ablative ; as, 0 fons Bandusia splendidior vitro! Hor. 

Rem. 3. Sometimes the person or thing with which the sufcject of a propcsi- 
tion is compared, instead of following it in the ablative, is connected with it by 
quam , and it is then put in the same case as the subject, whether in the nomi¬ 
native or the accusative; as, Oratio quam habitus fuit miserabilior. Cic. 
Afirmo nullam esse laudem ampliarem quam eam. Id. So, also, when an abla¬ 
tive in the case absolute takes the place of the subject; as, Ebdem (scii, duce) 
plura, quam gregario milite, tdttrante. Tac. . 

Rem. 4. If the person or thing which is compared with any object is neitlier 
the subject of the sentence nor the person addressed, quam is commonly used. 
and the' object which follows it 4s then put in the nominative with sum, ana 
sometimes in an oblique case to agree with the object witli which it is com¬ 
pared; as, M&li&rem, quam ego sum, suppono tibi. Plaut. Ego hdmlnem calli¬ 
diorem vidi neminem quam Phormionem. Ter. Adventus hostium fuit agris, 
quam urbi terribilior. Liv. Omnes fontes ajstate, quam hifeme, sunt yelidifrres. 
Plin. Themistoclis nomen , quam Solonis, est illustrius. Cic.—The following 
example illustrates both the preceding constructions:— Ut tibi mulio majbn y 
quam Africanus fuit, me non mulio minorem quam Laelium f dcile et in repdb&cd 
et in Amicitia adjunctum esse patiar e. Cic. 

Rem. 6. (a.) The person or thing with which the object of an active vero is 
compare i, though usually connected with it by quam, (R. 4,) is sometimes put 
in the ablative, especially in the poets, and frequentlv also even in prose, if the 
object is a pronoun, particularly a relative pronoun; as, Attulo, quo graviorem 
(tUmicum non hdbui , sdrorem dedit , He gave his sister to Attalus, than whomj etc. 
Curt. Hoc nihil gratius fdc&re pOtes. Cic. Causam enim suscepisti anttqmbrem 
memoria tua. Id. Exegi mdnumentum aere perennius. Hor. Cur Olivum san¬ 
guine viperino cautius vitat t Id. Quid prius aicam solitis parentis laudibus? Id. 
Maiora viribus audes. Virg. Nullam sacra vite piius severis arbOrem. Hor. 
Nullos his mallem ludos spectasse. Id. § 178, 8. 

(b.) The ablative instead of quam is never used witli any other oblique case 
except the accusative, but quam is sometimes fouhd, even where the ablative 
might have been used; as, Melior tutiorque est certa pax quam sperata victdi'ia. 
Liv. After quam, if the verb cannot be supplied from the preceding sentence, 
est, fuit, etc., must be added; as, Hac verba sunt M. VarrOnis, quam fuit 
Claudius, doctioris. Geli. Drusum Gennanicum minorem natu , quam ipse erat, 
fratrem amisit. Sen. 

Rkm. 6. («.) Minus , plus, and amplius with numerals, and with othe r words 
x*enoting a certain measure or a certain portion of a thing, are used either with 
or without quam, generally as indeclinable words, without influence upon the 
construetion, but merely to modifv the numberj as, Non plus quam quatuor 
millia effugerunt, not effugit. Liv. Pictores antiqm non sumi usi plus quam quo¬ 
tum' cdlnribuSj not pluimus. Cic. 

(b.) Quam is frequentlv omitted with all cases; a« t Minus duo millia hdmi- 
num ex tanto exercitu effugerunt. Liv. Milites ROmani sape plus dimidiati men¬ 
tis abavia f evehant. Cic. Quum plus annum ager fuisset. Liv. Sidicini non 
amplius eo anno legionibus defensum imperium est. Id. 

(c.) Tliese coinparatives, as in the preceding example, are sometimes in¬ 
serti *.d betwecn the numeral and its substantive, and sometimes, when joined 
witl a negative, thev follow both, as a sort of apposition; as, Quinque millia 
armatorum, non amplius, relictum erat piwsidium ,—a garrison of five thousand 
soldiers, not more. Liv. So, also, longius; Gesa r certior est factus, magnat 
Gallorum copias non longius millia passuum octo ab hibernis suis abfuisse. Caes. 
See § 236. 

(d.) The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other coirparatives; 
as, Dies triginta aut plus eo in navi fui. Ter. Triennio amplius. Cic.. Hdrii 
amplius moliebantur. Id. Ne longius triduo ab castris absit.. Caes. Apud Sw}vos 
non longius anno remdnere uno in loco incOltiuh rausa boet. Id. Quum initio non 
wmplius du .bus millibus habuisset. Sali. 
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Rbm. 7. Quam is in like manner sometimes omitted, without s chf.i ge oi 
case, after major, minor, and some other comparatives; a sfObsnlcs ne mln&res 
octonura denum annorum neu majore» quinum quadragCnium,.... if not les* 
than eighteen, nor more than forty-five yenrs of age. Liv. Fx urbano exercitu . 
qui minores quinque et triginta annis erant , in nares im/x>siti yunt. The genitive 
and ablative, in these and similar exainples, are »to be referred to § 211, R. 6. 
Longius ab urbe mille passuum, Liv. Anuos natas magis quadra yinta. Cic. 

Rem. 8. When the second member of a comnarison is an infinitive or a 
clause, quam is always expressed; as, Nihil est in aicendo majus q aam ut faveat 
Tratori auditor. Cic. 

Rem. 9. Certain nouns. participles, and adjectives,—as Opinione^ spe, ex¬ 
spectatione, fide ,— dicto, sdkto ,— cequo, credibili, nicessario, vero, and justo, —are 
nsed in a peculiar manner in the ablative after comparatives; as, Opinione 
ctl&rius venturus esse dicitur, —sooner than is expected. Caes. Dicto citius tumi¬ 
da aqudra placat, Quicker than the word was spoken. Virg. Injurias gravius 
aequo habere. Sali. 

(a.) These ablatives supply the place of a clause; thus, grfirim cequo is 
equi valent to grdvius quam ouod aequum est. Thev are offcen omitted; as, T:£- 
tntstocles libarius vivebat , scii, aequo. Nep. In sucn cases, the comparative may 
be translated by the positive degree, with too, quite, or rather, as in the above 
example—‘ He lived too freely,’ or ‘ rather freely.’ Voluptas quum major est 
atque longior, omne animi lumen exstinguit ,—when it is too great, and of too long 
continuance. Cic. So tristior , scii, sOllto, rather sad. 

(6.) The English word ‘stili,’joined with comparatives, is expressed by 
Miam or vel, and only in later prose writers by ddhuc; as, Ut in corporibus mag- 
nce dissimilitudines sunt, sic in animis exsistunt majores Otium vurieldtbs. Cic. 

Rem. 10. (u.J With inferior, the dative is sometimes used, instead of the 
ablative; as, Vir nulla arte cuinuam inferior. Sali. The ablative is also found; 
as, Ut humanos casus virtute inferiores /nites. Cic. But usually infO/ioi’ is fol- 
lowed by quam; as, TimOthcus belli laude non inf Orior fuit, quam pater. Cic. 
Gratia non inf Orior, quam qui umr/uam furiunt amplissimi. Id. 

(6.) Qualis, 4 such as,’ with a comparative, occurs poetically instead of the 
relative pronoun in the ablative; as, Nardo perunctum , quale non perfectius 
meat Idbbrdrint munus; instead of quo. Hor. Epod. 6, 69. Anima quales neque 
candidiores terra tulit; for quibus. Id. Sat. 1, 5, 41. 

Rem. 11. Quam pro is used after comparatives, to express disproportion; as, 
Prolium atrocius quam pro numero pugnantium, The battle was more severe 
than was proportionate to the number of the combatants. Liv. Minor, quam 
pro tumultu, cades. Tac. 

Rem. 12. When two adjectives or adverbs are corapared with each other, 
both are put in the comparative; as, Triumphus clarior quam gratior, A tri- 
umph more famous than acceptable. Liv. Fortius quam felicius bellum nesse- 
runt. So, also, when the comparative is formed by means of imigie ; as, Magis 
audacter quam parate ad dicendum veniebat. Cic.— Tacitus uses the positive in 
<rae part of the proposition; as, Spihiem excelsa glbrite vehementius (piam caute 
ap/ieWbat; or even in both; as, Claris majoribus quam vetustis. 

Rem. 13. (a.) Potius and mdnis are sometimes joined pleonastically with 
malle and prostare, and also with comparatives; as, Ab omnibus se desertos pd- 
fcius quam abs te defensos esse malunt. Cic. Qui magis vere vincire quam diu 
knpirare malit. Liv. Ut emdn potius quam servire praestaret. Cic. Mihi quavis 
fdga potius quam uUa prOvincia esset optatior. Id. Quis magis queat esse, bea¬ 
tior? Virg. 


(6.) So, also, the prepositions pra, ante, prater, and supra, are sometimes 
used with a comparative; as, Unus prae ceteris fortior exsurgit, Apul. Scttbre 
ante alios immanior omnes. Virg. They also occur with a superlative; as, 
Ante alios c&iisstmus. Nep. As these prepositions, when jo ned with the 
goisitive, denote comparison, they seem in such examples to be redundant 
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Kem. 14. Alius is sometimes in poctry treated as a comparath e, and con- 
strued witli tlie ablative instead of atque with the nominative or a cusative; 
as, Neve putes alium sapiente bonoywe beatum. Hor. Alius Lysippo. Id. But 
compare § 251, N. 

Hkm. 15. By the poets aq and atque are sometimes used instead of quam 
after comparativos; as, Quanta constandor idem in vitiis , tanto levius miser ac 
piiirr ille, qui, etc. Hor. Arctius atque h&dera procera ailslringltur ilex. Id. 

Rem. 16. The degree of difference between objects compared ia* 
expressed by the ablative:— 

(1.) Of substantives; as, Minor uno mense, Younger bv one month. Hor. 
Sesquipede quam tu longioi', Taller than you by a foot and a half. Plart. 
Hibernia dimidio minor quam Britannia. Caes. Dimidio minoris constabit, It 
will cost less by half. Cic. Quam mdlestum est uno digito plus habere /....to have 
one finger more, i. e. than \fre have, to have six fingers. Id.—but the expression 
is ambiguous, as it might mean ‘ to have more than one finger.’ Superat capite 
et cervicibus altis. Virg. 

(2.) Of neuter adjectivos of quantity and neuter pronouns, in the singular 
number. Such are tanto, quanto, quo, eo, hoc, multo, parvo, paulo, nimio, ali¬ 
quanto, tantulo, altfo '0 tanto (twice as much); as, Multo doctior es patre, Thou 
art (by) much more learned than thy father. The relative and demonstrative 
words, quanto — tanto, quo — eo, or quo — hoc, signifying * by how much—by so 
much,’ are often to be translated bv an emphatic the; as, Quanto sumus supiri- 
bves, tanto nos submissius geramus, The more eminent we are, the more liumbly 
let us conduct ourselves: lit. by how much—by so much—. Cic. Eo gravior 
est dolor, quo culpa est major. Id. But the relative word generally precedes 
the demonstrative; as, Quo difficilius, hoc pratclarius. Id. Poetically, also, 
quam magis—tam mAgis are used instead of quanto magis—tanto induis. Virg. 
2En. 7, 787: and quam magis—tanto magis. Lucr. 6, 459 .—Iter multo fdclUus ,— 
much easier. Cies. Parvo brevius, A little sliorter. Plin. Eo magis , The more. 
Cic. Ec minus. Id. Istoc magis vdpultibis, So much the more. Plaut. Via altero 
tanto longior ,—as long again. Nep. Multo id maximum fuit. Liv. 

(3.) The ablative of degree is joined not only with comparatives but with 
verbs which contain the idea of compurison; as, melo, praesto, sujjeni, excello, 
anUcello, antecedo, and others compounded with ante; and also with ante and 
post, in the sense of ‘ earlier ’ and ‘ later *; as, Multo preestat. Sali. Post paulo, 
A little after. Id. Multo ante lucis adventum, Long before—. Id. Multis parti¬ 
bus is equivalent to multo; as, Num&ro multis partibus esset inferum. Caes. 

Note. The accusatives multum, tantum, quantum, and aliquantum , are some¬ 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatives; as, Aliquantum est ad rem 
Uvidior. Ter. Multum imjjidbidres sunt. Plaut. Quantum ddmo ii ficum, tan¬ 
tum gllndA sdperlor eixisii. Val. Max. Cf. $ 232, (3.)—So longe, ‘far,’ is fre¬ 
quenti v used for multo; as, Longe melior. Virg. Longe et multum antecellere. 
Cic. So, pars pedis sesqui major ,—longer by one half. Id. 

ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

§ »57. A noun and a participle are put in the ablati vt, 
called absolute , to denote tlie time, cause, means, or eoncoraitani 
of an action, or the condition on which it depends; as, 

Pythdgdras, Tarquinio fegmmte, in Italiam venit, Pythagoras came into Italy, 
in tlie reign of Tarquiti. Cic. Lupus, stimulante f iime, captat Ovile, Hunger in- 
citing, the wolf seeks the fold. Ovid. Milites, p« core e Icnginquioribns vicis 
adacto, extrhnam famem sustentabant. Caes. Hac oratione hiililta, eoncdivm 
ii misit. Id. (ialli ? re cognita, obsidionem relinquunt: Id. Virtute excepta, nihil 
mu t/id pvm Vibdtns putetis. Cic. 
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Note 1. The Latin ablative absolute may be expressed in English by \ sim¬ 
ila i construction, but it is commonly bctter to translate it by a clause co mect- 
8d b v when, since, while, althonyh , after, as, etc., or by a verbal substantive; 
as, Te adjuvante, With thy assistance. Non—nisi te adjuvante , Only with thy 
assistance, or not without thy assistance. Te non adjuvante, Without thy as- 
Bistiince. Cf. § 274, R. 5, (c.) 

Remajik 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equi valent to a dependent clause connected by quum, si, etsi, quam¬ 
quam, quamvis, etc. 

Thus, for Tarquinio regnante , the expression dum Tarquinius regnabat might 
be used; for hac dratidne habita;—quum hanc Orationem habuisset , or quum hac 
drdtio habita esset,—concilium dimisit. The ablative absolute may always be 
resolved into a proposition, by making the noun or pronoun the subject, and 
the participle the predicate. 

Rem. 2. This construction is common only with present aniLper- 
fect participles. Instances of its use with participles in rus and dus 
are comparatively rare; as, 

Caesare venturo, Phosphdre , redde diem. Mart. Irrupturis tam infestis na¬ 
tionibus. Liv. Quum concio plausum, meo nomine recitando, dedisset ,—when my 
name was pronounced. Cic. Quum immolanda Iphlg&nla tristis Calchas esset. 
Id. Quis est enim , qui, nullis, officii praeceptis tradendis, pkllosdphum se audeat 
&e4re —without propounding any rules oi duty. Cic. Cf. § 274, R. 5, (c.) and 
R. 9. 

Rem. 3. (a.) A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when it 
denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading clause. 
Cf. § 274, 3, (a.) 

(6.) Yet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle, especially 
with a substantive pronoun referring to some word in the leading clause; as, 
Se audiente, scribit Thucydides. Cic. Uaio ex castids Varrdms, adstante et in¬ 
spectante ipso, signa sustulit. Caes. Me duce, ad hunc vdti finem , me milite, 
veni. Ovid. So yf. Porcius Calo, vivo qudque Scipione, allatrare ejus magnitudi¬ 
nem sdlltus erat. Liv. 

Note 2. Two participles must not be put together in the ablative absolute 
agreeing with the same noun. Thus, we may say Porcia saepe maritum cogi¬ 
tantem tnven$rat, but not, Porcia marito cogitante invento. 

Note 3 Instead of the ablative absolute denoting a cause, an accusative 
with 6b or pixrpter occurs in Livy and in later writers; as, Canbpum condidere 
Sixtrtani, ob si pultum illic rectorem navis Canopum. Tac. Decemviri libros 
Sibyllinos inspicere jussi sunt propter territos homines n&vis prddigiis. Liv. 

Rem. .4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an ac- 
tion, by reference to that of another action. If the present participle 
is used, the time of the action expressed by the participle, is the same 
as that of the principal verb. The perfect participle and the future 
in rus, de note respecti vely an action as prior or subsequent to that 
expressed by the principal verb. 

Thus in thepreceding examples— Ppth&adras } Tarquinio regnante, in Itdliam 
venit , Pythagoras came into Italy durxng the reign of Tarquinius. Galli, re cog¬ 
nita, obsidionem riUnquuni, The Gauls’ having leamed the fact, abaudon the 
liege. So, Rex apum non nisi migraturo examine f&ras prbcedit , The kmg-be* 
does m go abroad, except when a swaim is about to emigrate. Plin. 
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Note 4. Non prius quam, non nisi , ut, vilut, and tamquam , a.e sometimei 
joined with the participle; as. Ttb&rius excessum An (/usti non prius palam fecit, 
quam Aumppa, juv&ne wd&rempto, —not until. Suet. Galli beti, ut explorata vic * 
tona, ad castra Ronianorum pergunt. Caes. Antidchus, tamquam non transituris 
m Asiam Romanis , etc. Liv. 

Rem. 5. (a.) The construction of the ablative absolute with the 
psrfect passive participle, arises frequently from the waut of a par¬ 
ti, iple of that tense in the active voiee. 

Thus, for Caesar, having sent forward the cavalrv, was following with ali his 
forces,’ we find, ‘ Caesar, equitatu praemisso, subsequebatur omnibus coptis.' 

(6.) As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect 
active and the perfect passive participles in English, its meaning can, in many 
Instances, be determined only Dy the connection, since the agent with a or ad 
is generally not expressed with this participle in the ablative absolute, as it is 
with other parts of the passive voiee. Thus, Caesar, his dictis, concilium dimisit, 
might be rendered, ‘ Caesar, having said this , or this having been said (by some 
other person), dismissed the assembly.’ 

(c.) As the perfect participles of deponent verbs correspond to perfect active 
participles in English, no such necessity exists for the use of the ablative ab¬ 
solute with them; as, Caesar, haec locutus, concilium dimisit. In the foliowing 
example, both constructions are united: Itaque....agros Remorum depopulati, 
i mnibus vicis, cedifU iisque incensis. Cais. 

Rem. 6. The perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some also of 
active deponents, wliich admit of both an active and a passive sense, are used 
in the ablative absolute; as. Orta luce. Caes. Vel exstincto vel elapso animo, 
nullum residere sensum. Cic. Tam multis gloriam ejus adeptis. Plin. Litiras 
ad exercitus , tanu/uam adepto principatu, misit. Tac. 

Rem. 7. (a.) As the verb sum has no present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject and 
predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the* ablative absolute 
without a participle; as, 

Quid, adolescentulo duce, efficere possent, What they could do under the 
guidance of a vouth. Cies. Me suasore atque impulsore, hoc factum , By my 
advice and instigation. Plaut. Hannibale vivo , While Hannibal was living. "Nep. 
Invita Mineind, in opposition to one’s genius. Cic. Cado sereno. when tne 
weather is ciear. Virg. Me ignaro , without my knowledge. Cic. With names 
of office, the concrete noun is commonlv used in the ablative absolute, rather 
than the corrcsponding abstract with in to denote the time of an event; as, 
Romam venti Mqrio consule, He came to Romc in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 

(b.) The nouns so used as predicates are by some grammarians considered 
as supplying the place of participles by expressing in themselves the action of 
a verb. Such are dux, c&tnes, adjutor and adjutrix, auctor , testis, Judex, inter¬ 
pres, magister and magistra , praeceptor and praeceptrix; as, duce natura, in the 
sense of 'ducente natura , under the guidance of nsture; judice Polybio, according 
to the judgment of Polybius. 

Rem. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun; as, Nondum 
comperto quam in regionem venisset rex. Liv. Audito venisse nuncium. Tac. 
Vale dicto. Ovid. Tnis construction, however, is confined to a few participles; 
as, audito, cognito, comperto , explorato, desperato , nuncidto , dicto x edicto. But the 

f >lace of such participle is sometimes suppiied by a neuter adjective in the ab- 
ative: as, Incerto prae tenebiis quid peterent. Liv. Cf. R. 7, (a.) Haud cuiquam 
dubio quin hostium essent. Id. Juxta perictUoso vera an ficta promeret. Tac. 

Rem. 9. (1.) The noun in the ablative, like the subject nominative, is some- 
fimes wanting; (a) When it is contained in a preceding'clause; as, Atticus Servi- 
'iam, Pruti m 'irem, non minus post mortem ejus , quam florente, cdluit, scii, eo, 
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i. e Brlito. Nep. (6) Whcn it is the general word for person or pen »mfol- 
k)wed by a descriptive relative clause; as, Hnnnibcd Iberum cd/nas trajecit^ 
praemissis, qui Al/num transitus spicularentur. Liv. (c) When the participle ia 
the neuter singular corresponds to the impersonal construction of neuter verba 
in the passive voice; as. in amnis transgressu , multum certato, Bardesanes vicit. 
Tac. Mihi) errato, nulla vlnia , recte facto, exigua laus jrrfytonltur. Cic. Quiun, 
nondum pdlam facto, vivi mor luique prbmisi ue complon' rentur. Liv. Nam jam 
viate ed sum, ut non siet, peccato, mi ignosci (equum; i. e. si peccatum fulrit. Ter* 
Cf. S 274, R. 5, (b.) 

(2.) So in deseriptions of the weather; as, Traiujuillo, scii, mdri, the se* 
being tranquil. Liv. Slreno , scii. coelo, the skv being ciear. Id. Aranei slrlno 
texunt , nubilo texunt ,—in ciear and in cloudy weather. Plin. Substantivos 
when used thus are to be considered as ablatives of time; as, Cdmltiis, ludis. 
Circensibus. Suetonius has used proscriptione in the sense of ‘ during the pro- 
acription.’ So pace et Principe. Tac. Imperio pdpuli Romani Caes. 

Rem. 10. This ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause by a 
conjunction; as, Ccesar, quamquam obsidione Massllbe retardante, brevi tamen 
omnia «abegit. Suet. Dlcemviri non ante, quam perlatis legibus, aepdslturos im- 
pirium esse aiebant. Liv. 

Rem. 11. A predicate ablative is sometimes added to passive participles of 
namiuq , chuotiny , etc. § 210, (3.); as, Hasdrubale imperatore suffecto. Liv. 


CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

§ 258. Tenses, in regard to their connection, are divided 
into two classes —prindpal and kistorical. 

A. The principal tenses are, the present , the perfici definite, 
and the two futures. 

B. The historical, which are likewise called the preterite 
tenses (§ 145, N. 2.), are the imperfecta the historical perfect , 
and the pfuperfect . 

1. In tlie connection of leading and dependent clauses, only 
tenses of the same class can, in general, be united with each other. 
Hence:— 

1. A principal tense is followed by the present and perfeci defi- 
nite , and by the periplirastic forni with sim. And:— 

2. A preterite tense is followed by the imperfecl and pluperfeci , 
and by the periplirastic forni with essem. 

Notk. The periplirastic fonns in each class supply the want of subjocctivv 
futures i:i the regular conjugation. 

The following examples will illustrate the preceding rules:— 

(a.) 1 n the first class. Scio quid agas. Scio quid eglris. & io quid actui us 
iit. — Auc.lin quul agas, 1 liave heard what you are doing. Audiri quid e gei is 
Audivi quid acturus sis.—Audiam quid agas , etc.— Audivlro quid agas , etc. 

{b.) In the second class. Sciebam quid dglres. Sciebam quid egisses. Sciebam 
qtnd acturus esses. — Audivi quid dglrls, 1 heard what you were doing. Audivi 
quid egisses. Audivi quid acturus esses. — Audivlram quid dglres , etc. 

The following may serve u addition&l examples in the first class; vix. of principal 
tenses depending on, 

(1.) The Pkksknt; as, Non sum ita Albes , ut istuc dicam. Cic. Quantum 
doldrem acceperim, tu existimare potes. Id. Nec dubito quin rldttus ejus rtfptii* 
lfav sdlui iri* fUtQrus sit. Id. 
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(2 ' The Perfect Definite; as, Satis provisum est ? ut ne quid iyhe pos¬ 
sint. Id. Quis musicis, auis huic studio lUOrdrum se dfcdldit, quin omr ,* ni illarum 
artium vim comprehenderit. Id. Defectiones solis praedictae sunt, quz, quante, 
quando futurae sint. Id. 

(3.) The Futures; as, Sic fdciUime, quanta OratOrum sit, semperque fuerit 
paucitas , j ii dicabit. Id. Ad quos dies rediturus sim, scribam ad te. Id. <85 
sciSris aspidem latere uspiam, et velle allf/uem imprudentem super eam assidere, 
cujus mors tibi emolumentum factura sit, improbe ffccSris, nisi monueris, ne assi¬ 
deat. Id. 

The following, also, are additional examples in the second class, via. of prettt i te tensu 
dependi ug on, 

(1.) The Imperfect; as, Unum illud extimescebar^ ne quid turpiter face¬ 
rem, vel jam effecissem. Cic. Non enim dubitabam, qum eas libenter lectdrus 
esses. Id. 

(2.) The Historical Perfect; as. Veni in ejus villam ut libros inde prome¬ 
rem. Id. Haec quum essent nuntiata, ValOrius classem extemplo ad ostium flumi¬ 
nis duxit. Liv. 

(3.) The Plupekfect; as, Pavor ceperat milites, ne mortiferum esset vul¬ 
nus. Liv. Ego ex ipso audieram, quam a te libOraUter esset tractatus. Cic. Non 
satis mihi constiterat, cum dliquane animi mei mdlestia, an pOUus libenter te Athe¬ 
nis visurus essem. Id. 

Remark 1 . (a.) When the present is used in narration for the historical 
perfect, it may, like the latter; be foliowed by the imperfect; as, Legatos mit¬ 
tunt, ut pacem impetrarent. Caes. 

(b.) The present is also sometimes folio wed by the perfect subjunctive jn its 
historical sense; as, Pandite nunc HOUcOna, dece, cantusque movete, Qui bello 
exciti reges, quas quemque secutce Complerint campos acies. Virg. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is often folio wed by the imperfect, even when 
a present action or state is spoken of, if it is possible to conceive oi it in its pro- 
gress, and not merely in its conclusion or resuit; and especially when the agent 
nad an intentio» accompanving him froin the be^inning to the end of the 
action; as, Feci Itoc, ut intelilgeres, I have done tlns that you might n lder- 
stand; i. e. such was my intention from the beginning. Sunt phildsdphi et fue¬ 
runt, qui omnino nullam hdbere censerent humanarum renium procurationem 
deos. Cic. 

Rem. 3. (a.) The historical perfect is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action in¬ 
definite. 

(6.) These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a past event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Nepos; as, Factum est 
ut plus quam collegce MUtiddes valuerit. Nep. 

(c.) The imperfect and perfect are even found together after the historical 
perfeel, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and the 
other simply as a fuct; as, Adeo nihil miseriti sunt, ut incursiones facerent et 
Veios in animo habuerint oppugnare. Liv. 

(t/.) The historical perfect may even be followed by the present, when a 
general tmth is to be expressed, and not merely one which is valid for the time 
indicated by the leading verb; as, AntiOcho pacem petenti ad priores cofulitibnes 
nihil ad fi tum, Africano prcedlcante, nOque 'Romanis, si vincantur, animos minui, 
nique, si vincant, secundis rebus insdlescSre. Just. 

Rem. 4. (a.) As present infinitives and present participles depend for their 
time upon the verbs with which they are connectea, they are followed by such 
tenses as thdfee verbs may require; as, ApeUes pictores quOqve eos peccare 
dicebat, qui non sentirent, quid esset satis. Cic. Ad te scripsi, te uniter accusans 
»» eo, quod de mt dto credidisses. Id. 
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(6.) Iu like manner the tense of the subjunctive following the infii tive 
future is detcrmined by the verb on which such infinitive depends; as, <SW 
Phaethonti filio facturum se esse dixit quicquid optasset. Cic. 

Rem. 5. (a.) The perfect infinitive follows the general rule, and takes affcer 
it a principal or a preterite tense, according as it is used in the definite or in 
the nistorical sense; as, Arbitramur nos ea praestitisse, quos ratio et doctrina 
praescripserit. Cic. £st quod gaudeas te in ista Idea venisse, ubi aliquid sdpdre 
vilerere. Id. 

(b.) But it may sometimes take a different tense, according to Rem. 2; as, 
Ita mihi rideor et esse Deos, et quales essent sdtis ostendisse. Cic. 

II. Tenses belonging to different classes may be made dependent 
on each other, when the sense requires it 
(a.) Hence a present or pcrfect definite may follow a preterite, when the re¬ 
suit of a past action extends to the present time; as, Ardebat autem Hortensius 
cupiditate dicendi sic, ut in nullo umquam flagrantius stadium viderim; i. e. that 
up to this time I have never seen. Cic. And, on the other hand, a preterite 
mav follow a present to express a continuing action in the past; as, Scitote 
oppidum esse in Slnlia nullum , quo in oppido non isti delecta miilier ad libidinem 
esset: (esset here alludes to the whole period of Verres’ praetorship.) Cic. 

(b.) But without violating the rule which requires similar tenses to depend 
upon each other, the hypotlietical imperfect subjunctive, may be followed by 
the present or perfect subjunctive, since the imperfect subjunctive refers to the 
present time;, as, Memorare possem quibus in Ideis maximas hostium cdpias 
pdpulus Romanus parca nuinu luderit. Sali. Possem here differs from possum 
only by the hypotlietical form of the expression. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

§ 259. The indicative is used in every proposition in which 
the thing asserted is represented as a reality. 

Note. Hence it is used even in the expression of conditions and suppositionr 
with si, nisi, etsi , and Uiamsi, when the writer, without intimating his own 
opinion, supposes a thing as actual, or, with nisi, makes an exception, which, 
only for the sake of the inference, he regards as actual; as, Moi's aut plane 
negliyenda est } si omnino exstinguit dnimum, aut etiam optanda , si aliquo tum 
deducit, ubi sit futurus alemus. Cic. Adhuc certe, nisi $yo insanio, stulte omnia 
et incaute J iunt. Id.—lt is likewise used in interrogations. 

Remakk 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their usual gignifications 
have been given in the paradigma, They are, however, sometimes otherwise rendered, 
one tense being apparently used with the meaning of another, either in the same or iu a 
differeut mood. Thus, 

(1.) (a.) The present is often used for the historical perfect in narration, see 
$ 145, I. 3.— (b.) lt is sometimes used also for the future to denote the certainty 
of an event, or ip indicate passiouate emotion. So 2 also, when the leading sen- 
tsnce contains tne present imperative, si is often joined with the present in- 
itead of the future; as, defende si pdtes. —(c.) The present is also used for the 
imperfect or perfect, when it is joined with dum ‘ while ’; as. Dum tgo in Sici¬ 
lia sum, nidla statua dejecta est. Cic. It is even so used by Livy in transitiona 
frern one event to another; as, Dum in Asia bellum geritur, ne in jE tolis quidem 
quieta res fudrant. But the preterites are sometimes used with dum ‘while’; 
anu dum ‘ as long as ’ is regularly joined with the imperfect. 

(2.) (a.) The perfect, in its proper signification, i. e. as a perfect definite , 
denotes an acf or state terminated at the present time. Thus Horaee, at the 
close of a work, says, Exegi mdnumentum asre perennius; and Ovid, in like «ir- 
cumstances, Jamque Opus exegi. So, also, Panthus in Virgil, in crder to de* 
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note the utter rum of Troy, exclaims, Fuimus TrOes, fuit IItum i. e. wc are nc 
longer Trojans, Ilium is no more.— (b.) The perfect indefinite c/ historual per- 
fect is usea in relating past events, when no reference is to be made to the 
time off>ther events; as, Qoesar RulAcdnem transiit, Caesar crossed the Rubicon, 
(t.) As in the epistolary style the imperfect is used instead of the present, 
when an incomplete action is spoken or 145, II. 3), so the historical perfect 
is in like circumstances employed instead of the present, when speaking of a 
complited action. Witli both the imperfect and perfect, when soused, however, 
the adverbs nunc and itiamnunc may be used instead of tunc and itiamtum. 

( d.) The historical perfect is sometimes used for the pluperfect in narration; 
as, Sed postquam aspexi, iUico cogndyi, But after I (had) looked at it, I recog- 
nized it imraediately. Ter.—This is the usual construction after postquam cr 
potieaquam, ubi, ubi primum, ut. ut primum, quum primum, simul, simul ut, simul 
ac, or simul atque, ali of which nave the signification of 4 as soon as,’ and some¬ 
times after pnusouam. But when several conditions are to be expressed in past 
time, the pluperfect is retained after these particles; as, Idem simulae se remis¬ 
erat, n&que causa subSrat, quare Animi Uibbrem perferret, luxuridsus rtperiebatur. 
Ncp. »o, also, postquam is joined witli the pluperfect, when a definite time 
intervenes between events, so that there is no connection between them; as, 
Hannibal anno tertio, postquam d&mo prof&gfcrat. cum quinque ndvibus Africam 
accessit. Id.—In a very few passages the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive 
are joined with pistquam. 

(3.) The pluperfect sometimes occurs, wherc in English we use the historical 
perfect ; as, Dixerat, et spissis noctis se condidit umbris , She (had) said, and hid 
herself in the thick shades of night. Virg. Sometimes, also, it is used for the 
historical perfect to express the rapiditv with which events succeed each other; 
so, also, for the imperfect, to denote what had been and stili was. 

(4!) The future indicative is sometimes used for the imperative; as, Vdlebi », 
Farewell. Cic. And:— 

(5.1 The future perfect for the future; as, Alio Ideo de dratbrum Animo et w- 
juriis videro, I shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to resuit from 
viewing a future action as if already doue, and intimates the rapidity with 
which it will be completed. 

Rem. 2. When a future action is spoken of either in the future, or in the im¬ 
perative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another future action is 
connected witli it, tlie latter is expressed by the future tense, if the actions 
relate to the same time; as, Naturam si sequemur ducem, nunupwm aberrabi¬ 
mus. Cic.; but bv the future perfect, if the oue must be completed before the 
other is performet!; as, De Carthagine v&reri non ante desinam, quam illam ex¬ 
cisam esse cognovero. Cic. In English the present is often used instead of the 
future perfect; as, Fdciam si potero, I will do it, if I can. Ut sementem feceris, 
Ua mbtes, As you sow, so you will reap. Cic. 

Rem. 3. In expressions denoting the propriety, practicability or advantage 
of an action not perfonned, the indicative of the preterites (§ 145, N. 2.) is used, 
where the English idioni would have led us to expect the imperfect or pluper¬ 
fect subjunctive. 

(a.) This construction occurs with the verbs dportet, nbcesse^t, debeo, convd- 
nii , possum, <Mcet, licet, reor, p&to; and with par, fas, copia, aequum, justum, 
consi ntaneum, satis , satius, cequius, melius , utilius, optabilius , and optimum — est, 
l 'at, etc. 

(b.) I 11 this connection the imperfect indicative expresses things which are 
n >t, but the time for which is not yet past; the historical perfect and the 
pluperfect indicative, things which have not been, but the time for which is 
past; as, Ad mortem te duii jam pridem oportebat, i. e. thy exeention was 
necessary and is stili so; hence it ought to take place. Cic.— Longe Utilius fuit 
angustias aditus occQpart, It would have been much better to occupy the pass. 
Curt. Oitilina erupU e sinatu triumphans gaudio , quem omnino vivum illinc exire 
non duortuerat Cio. 
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(c.) In both the periphrastic conjugationis, also, the preteriles oi Ji» indica¬ 
tive liave frequently the meaning ot' the subjunctive; as, Tam bdn i constanter 
praeda tenenda fuit,—ought to have been kept. Ovid. This is more common in 
hypothetical sentences thnn in such as are independent. 

(d.) The indicative in such connections is retained, even when a hypotheti 
5al clause with the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive is added, and it is here 
in particular that the indicative preterites of the periphrastic conjugations are 
employed; as, Qu m si dfibiu aut prdcul essent , tamen omnes b&nos reipubllcce con¬ 
tulere decebat Sali. Quodsi Cn. Pompeius privatus esset hoc temp&re , tamen 
ferat mittendus. Cic.— Deleri totus exercitus potuit, si f ugientes pers&cuti victdres 
essent. Liv. Quas nisi mdnumisisset , toimenlis ttiam dedendi fuerunt. Oie. Si te 
non invenissem , pferiturus per praecipitia fui. Petr. But the subjunctive also is 
adinissible in such cases in the periphrastic conjugations. 

Rem 4. (1.) The preterites of the Indicative are often used for the plnper¬ 
fert subjunctive, in tne conclusion of a conditional clause, in order to render a 
dsscription more animated. Tliey are so used, 

(a-) When the inference has already partly come to pass, and would have 
been completely realized, if something else had or had not occurred, whence 
the adverb jam is frequently added; as. Jam fames quem pestilentia tristior 
ferat; ni annonae fdret subventum, —would nave been worse. Liv. The sanie is 
expressed by the verb caepi instead oi jam; as, Bntanni circumire terga vincen¬ 
tium coeperant, ni, etc. Tac. And without jam; Effigies Pisonis traxerant in 
G&m&nias ac divellebant (would have entirely destroyed tliem) ni, etc. Id. 

( b .) The perfect and pluperfect are likewise used in this sense, and a thing 
which was never accomplished is thus, in a lively manner, described as com- 
pleted; as, Et peractum erat bellum sine sanguine , si Pompeium opprimere 
Brundisii (Caesar) potuisset. Hor.—The imperfect indicative is rarely used, 
also, for the imperfect subjunctive, when this tense is found in the hypotheti¬ 
cal clause; as, Stultum erat mdnere , nisi jieret. Quint.—Sometimes, also, the 
preterites of the indicative aro thus used in the condkion; as, At fu&rat mitius, 
si te puer iste tenebat. Ovid. See § 261, R. 1. 

(2.) ‘I ought ’ or ‘ I should,’ is expressed by the indicative of debeo, and pos¬ 
sum is in like manner often used for possem; as, Possum perstqui multa oblecta^ 
menta rerum misUcdium, sed, etc., 1 might speak of the many pleasures of hus- 
bandry, but, etc.; and it is usual in like manner to say, difficile est , longum est , 
infinitum est , e. g. narrare , etc., for, 1 it would be difficult,’ ‘ it would lead too 
far,’ * there would be no end,’ etc. 

(3.) The indicative is used in like manner after many general and relative 
expressious, especially after the prononns and relative adverbs which are 
either doubled or have the suffix cumque; as, quisquis , quotquot , quicumque, 
itui, utcunupte , etc., see §§ 139,6, (3.) and 191,1. R. 1, (b. ); as. Quidquid id est, 
Umeo Danaos et domi f ireutes. Virg. Quem sors cumque (Mbit, lucro appone. Hor. 
Sed quoquo mddo sese illud habet . But however that mav be. Cic.—Ln like man¬ 
ner sentences connected by sive — sive commonlv have th$ verb in the indica¬ 
tive, unless there is a special reason for using tne subjunctive; as, Sive verum 
est, sive falsum , mihi quidem Ita rinunciatum est. Later writers however use 
the subjunctive both with general relativos, etc., and with sive — sive. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

§ 260- The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 
or state simply as conceived by tbe mind. 

Note. The subjubetive character of a proposition depends, not upon its sub¬ 
itanee. but upon its form. ‘ I believe.’ ‘ I suppose,’ are only conceptions, but 
my believing and supposing are stated as facts, and. of course, are expressed 
by means of the indicative. When, on the other haud, I say, ‘ I should b» 
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lieve,* ‘I should suppose,’,the acts of believing and supposing are repiesented 
not a» facts, but as mere conceptione. Hence the verb that ex presses the pur- 
pp9e or intention for which another act is performed, is put in the subjunctive, 
since it expresses only a conception; as, Edo ut vivam, I eat that I inay live. 
This mood takes its name from its being commonly used in subjoined or de¬ 
pendent clauses attnched to *he main clause of a sentenqe by a subor dinate 
connective. In some cases, however, it is found in indepeudent clauses, or in 
sucb, at least, as liave no obvious dependence. 

I. The subjunctive, in some of its connections, is^fi) be translated 
by the indicative, particularly in indirect questions , in clauses expres¬ 
si ng a resuit, and after adverbs of time; as, 

Rdgas me quid tristis sim,—why I am sad. Tac. Stellarum tanta est mitUL 
ludo, ut nuvmran non possint,—that thev caimot be counted. Quum Casar esset 
in Gallia , When Csesar was in Gaul. Cfaes. 

II. The subjunctive is used to. express what is contingent or hy¬ 
pothetica!, including possibility, power, liberti/, mill , duty, and desire. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, bave the significatione which 
bave been given in the paradigma, and are, in general, not Limited, in regard to time, 
like the corresponding tenses of the indicative. Thua, 

(1.) Tire present may refer eitherto present or future time; as, Mtdidcrlbu» 
et quis ignoscas vitiis tineor, I am subject to moderate faults, and such as you 
may excuse. Hor. Orat a Ccesdre ut det sibi veniam , He begs of Caesar that he 
would fpve him leave. Caes. 

(2.) The imperfect may relate either to past, present, or future time; as, 
Si fata fuissent ut caderem, If it had been my fate that I sliould fall. Virg 
Si jiossem, sdnurr essem, I would be wiser, if 1 could. Ovid. Cetirvs rapcrert 
et prosternerem, The rest I would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect subjunctive has always a reference to present time, and k 
equivalent to the indicative present or perfect definite; as, .Errarim fortasse, 
Perhaps I may have erred. Plin.—When it has a future signification it is not 
■to be accouuted a perfect, but the subjunctive of the future perfect. See Rem 
4 and 7, (1.) But compare § 258, R. 1, (b.) and R. 3, (5.) 

(4.) The nluperfect subjunctive relatos to past time, expressing a contin- 
gency, which is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned ii 
connection with it; as, Id rtsjxwlirunt se facturos esse , quum ille vento Aqdlons 
venisset Lemnum.... when he sliould have come.... Nep. 

Rem. 2. The imperfects vellem, nollem, and vu*Uem, in the first persoii, ex- 

r -ess a wish, the non-reality and iinpossibilitv of which are known; as, vellem , 
should have wfched.—In the second person, wliere it implies an indefinite 
person, and also in the third when the subject is an indefinite person, the im¬ 
perfect subjunctive is used in the sense of the pluperfect, and the condition is 
to be supplicd by the mind. This is the case especially witn the veibs, d*co, 
puto , aroitror, credo; also with video, cento, and discerno; as, Mastique (crede¬ 
res victos) rideunt in castra, —one miglit have thought that they were defeated. 
Liv. Pecunia an fama minus parceret, haud facile discerneres. Sali. Qui 
videret equum Trojunum introductum, urbem captam diceret. Cic. Quis umquam 
crederet? Id. Quis pfitaret? Id.—The imperfect subjunctive is frequently 
used, also, for the pluperfect in interrogative expressions; as : Socrates quum 
rogaretur cujatem se esse dicaret, Mundanum, inquit. Id. Quod si quis deus aiefe- 
ret, numquam putarem me in Academia tamquam philosophum disputatunim, If 
any god had said....I ne ver should have supposed. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The suojunctive in all its tenses may denote a supposition ot 
concession; as, Vendat cedes vir bdnus, Suppose an honest man is selling a 
b 3 use. Cic. Dixerit Epicurus, Grant that Epicurus could have said. Id. 
} erum anceps pugna fuerat fortuna. —Fuisset, Grant that it might have been, 
Virg. M&lus civis Cn. Carbo fuit. Fuerit aliis, He may bave Been to others 
Cic-—This conoessive subjunctive is equivalent to esto uL 
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Rbx. 4. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in :n epeident pro. 
positions to soften an assertion. When so used, they do not iirifer essentiali^ 
irom the present and future indicative; as. Forsitan quaeratis, You may ner- 
haps ask. Velim sit existimes , I would wish you to think so. Nemo istud tibi 
concedat, or concesserit, No one will grant you that. Huc sine ulla dubitationi 
confirmaverim, eldquentiam rem esse omnium difficillimam, This I will unhesi- 
tatingly affirm. Cic. Nil igo contulerim jucundo sanus amico. Hor. The form 
which is called the perfect subjunctive, when thus used for the future, teeras 
t:> be rather the subjunctive of the future perfect: see Rem. 7, (1.) Vdlo and 
its compounds are often so used in the present; as, V61im obvias mihi lutras 
crthr* mittas , I wish that you would frequently send, etc. Cic. The perfect 
fcubjunctive is also rarely used in the sense of a softened perfect indicative; as. 
Forsitan tem&re fecfcrim, I may have acted inconsiderately. 

Rrm. 5. The subjunctive is used in ali its tenses, in independent sentences. 
to express a doubtful question implying a negative answer; as, Quo eam? 
Whither shall I go? Quo irem? Wnither should I go? Quoivtrimt Whither 
was I to have sone? Quo ivissem? Whither should I have gone? The answer 
impl : ed in all tnese cases is, ‘ nowhere.’ So, Quis dubitet quin in virtute di citus 
sint? Who can doubt that riches consist in virtue? Cic. Quisquam numen Juno¬ 
nis adoret pneterta ? Virg. Quidni , inquit , memln&rim ? Cic. Quis vellet tanti 
nuntius esse mdli ? Ovid. 

Rem. 6. The present subjunctive is often used to express a wish, 
an exhortation, asseveration, request, eommand, or permission; as, 

Moi iar, st, etc. May I die. if, etc. Cic. Paream, si non, etc. May I peristi, if, 
etc. Ovid. So, Ne sim salvus. Cic. In mtdia arma ruamus, Let us rush.... 
Virg. Ne me attingas, scileste / Do not touch me, villaiu! Ter. Faciat quod 
i&bet , Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is often so nsed; as } Ipse 
viderit, Let him see tq it himself. Cic. Quam id recte faciam, viderint sdpit.ites. 
Id. Meminerimus, ttiam adversus infimos justitiam esse servandam. Id. Nihil 
incommddo valetudinis tuce fectris. Id. Emas, non quod Opus est , sed quod nScesse 
est. Sen. Ddnis inijrii ne plue are audeant deos; PlatOnem audiant. Cic. Natu¬ 
ram expellas furca , tamen usque rtcurrei. Hor. 

(«.) The examples show that the present subjunctive, in the first person 
singular, is used in asseverations; in the first person plural, in requests and ex- 
hortations; in the second and third persons of the present and sometimes of 
the perfect, in commands and permissions, thus supplying the place of the im¬ 
perative, especially when the person is indefinite. 

(b.) Withthese subjunctives, as with the imperative, the negative is usually 
not non but ne; as, ne dicas ; ne dicat; ne dixtris. So, also, ne fuirit , for licet 
ne fuirit. 

(o.) The subjunctive for the imperative occurs most frequently in the third 
person. In the second person it is used principally with ne; as, ne dicas. In 
the latter case the perfect very frequently takes the place of the present; as, 
ne < Uxbis . The snojpnctive is also used in the second person, instead of the 
imperative, when the person is indefinite. 

(d.) In precepts relating to past time, the imperfect and pluperfect, also, are 
used for the imperative; as, Forsitan non nemo vir fortis dixtiit , restitisses, 
mortem pugnans oppetisses,—you should have resistea. Cic. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of the verb, no future subjunctive was 
exhibited either in the active or passive voice. 

(1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the sen- 
tence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by the other tenses of that 
mood, viz. the future subjunctive by the present and imperfect, and the futnre 
perfect by the perfect and pluperfect. Which of these fcur tenses ii to be used 
depends on the leading verb and on the completeness or incompleteness of ths 
iction to be expressed. The perfect subjunctive appears to be hUo the sub- 
: meti re of the future perfect, and might not improperi y be so called; a^ 
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Tantum mdneo, hoc tempus si te esse nullum umquim mdgis iibneum r& 

pertfcruin, I only waru you, that, if you should lose this cpportunity, you wili 
never find one more convenient. Cic. 

(2.) If no other iuture is contained in the sentence, the place of the future 
subjunctive active is supplied by the participle in rus, with sim and essem; as. 
Non dubitat quin brfrvi Troja sit paritura, He does not doubt that Trcy will 
so^n be destroved. Cic. In hypotnetical sentences the form with fuirxm takcs 
the place of a pluperfect subjunctive; as, Quis imm dtibitaL quin, si Sriyunlinii 
impiyre tulissemus Opem, totum in Hispaniam aversQri bellum fuerimus. Liv. 
The form in fuissem occurs also, but more rarely; as. Apparuit, quantam ex¬ 
citatura mblem vera fuisset cldaes, quum, etc. See Peiiphrastic Cbnjuyation, 
11G2, 14. 

(3.1 The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not by the participle in d*ts 
but by f Murum sit or esset, with ut and the present or imperfect of the sub¬ 
junctive ; as, Non duOUo quin futurum sit, ut lauditur , I do not doubt that he 
will be praised. 


PROTASIS AND APODOSIS. 

§ 361 . In a sentence containing a condition and a conclu 
non, the former is called the protasis , the latter the apodosis. 

1. In the protasis of conditional clauses with si and its compoundt, 
the imperfect aud pluperfect subjunctive imply the non-exidence of 
the action or state supposed, the imperfect, as in English, implying 
present time. In the apodosis the same tenses of the subjunctive de- 
note what the resuit would be, or would have been, had the suppo 
sition in the protasis been a valid one; as, 

Nisi te satis incitatum esse confiderem, scriberem plura, Did I not believo 
that you have been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.); which iin- 
plies that he does beUeve , and therefore will not write. Si Neptunus, quod Theseo 
j/r&misdrut, non fecisset, Theseus f ilio HippOlyto non esset orbatus. Id. 

2. The present and perfect subjunctive in the protasis , imply the 
real or possible existence of the action or state supposed ; as, 

Si vilit, if he wishes, or, should wish, implying that he either does wish, or, 
at least, may wish. In the apodosis the present or perfect either of the sub¬ 
junctive or of the indicative may be used. 

Remakk 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the protasis 
of a conditional sentence with si, etc.; as, Si vales, bine est. Cic. Si quis antea 
mirabatur quid esset, ex hoc temjtdre miretur pdtius .... Id.—The conjunctio» si 
in the protasis is often omitted; as, Libet ayros imi. Primum qtuero quos ayios f 
If you will buy lands, I will first ask, etc. But the protasis may be rendered 
without if, and either with or without an interrogatio», as,’ You will buy lands. 
or, Will you buy lands ? The future perfect often occurs in the protasis or 
•uch sentences; as, Casus midlcusvt l&varit aiyrurn ex pneciqMi, m < ter di lira ni- 
cabit, (Hor.) Should chance or the physician have snved him, the silly raother 
will :?stroy him. Si is in like manner omitted with the imperfect and pluper¬ 
fect subjunctive, in supposing a case which is known not to be a real one; as, 
Absque te esset, hddie numquam ad sdlem occasum ravirem. Plaut. 

Rem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive differ but slightly from the in¬ 
dicative, the latter giving to a sentence the form of reality, while the subjunc¬ 
tive represents it as a couception, which, however, may at the same time be a 
reality. The second person singular of the present and perfect subjunctive 
often occurs in addressing an indefinite person, where, if the person were defi¬ 
nite, the indicative woula be used; as, Mim&ria minuitur, nisi eam exerceas. 
0i> When the imperfect or pluperfect is required to deuote a past action 
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fche indi ,ative must be used, if its existence is un certa in, as th >se tem es in tbe 
lubiunc tive would imply its non-existence. In the Oratio obliqua t when tbe 
leading verb is a present or a futurq the same difference is observed between 
the tenses cf the subjunctive as in hypothetica! sentences; but when the lead¬ 
ing verb is a preterite the difference between possibility and impossibility is 
not expressed. 

Rem. 8 . The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both in 
the protasis and apodixis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of the imper- 
fect and pluperfect; as, Tu, si hic sis, atiter sentiat , If you were here, you 
would think otherwise. Ter. Quos, ni mea cQra rSsistat, jam flammes tulirinL 

Vifl 

Rem. 4. The protasis of a conditional sentence is frevuently not expressecL 
but implied; as, Magno mtreentur Atrida , i. e. si possint. Virg.; or is contained 
in a purticipial clause; as, Aqis, etsi a multitudine victus, gtdrid tdmen omnes 
vicit. Just. So, also, when tne participle is in the ablative absolute; as, D6u&- 
rem trlpddas— te rae scilicet artium, quas aut Parrhasius prdtilit, aut Sctytas. 
Hor. C. Mucius Porsinam interficere, propdslta sibi morte ? conatus est. Cic. 
It is ouly in later writers that the concessive conjunctions etsi, quamquam, and 
quamvis are expressed with the participle, but tdmen is often found in the 
apodosis, «"en in the classic period,. when a participial clause precedes as a 
protasis. 


Rem. 5. In hypothetical sentences relating to past time, the actions seem 
often to be transferred in a measure to the present by using the imperfect, 
either in the protasis or the apodosis, instead or the pluperfect; as, Quod certe 
non fecisset, si suum numemim (nautarum ) nares haberent. Cic. Cimbri si stdtim 
infesto agmine urbem pitissent, gramle discrimen esset. Flor. Sometimes the 
imperfect, although the actions are completed, appears both in the protasis and 
the apodosis. 

Rem. 6. Nisi, nisi vero, and nisi forte are ioined with the indicative, w hen 
they introduce a correction. Nisi then signi nes ‘except 1 ; as, Nescio; nisi hoc 
video. Cic. Nisi vero, and nisi forte , ‘ unless perhaps ; ’ introduce an exception, 
and imply its improbability; as, Nbno ftore saltat sdbnus, nisi forte insanit. Cic. 
Nisi forte in the sense of ‘ unless you suppose,’ is commonly used ironically to 
introduce a case which is in reality inadinissible. 


SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

A. SUBSTAjmVE Clauses. 

§ 263 . A clause denoting the purpose, object, or resuit of 
a preceding proposition, takes the subjunctive after ut, ne, quo , 
quin, and quominus ; as, 

Ea non, ut te instituerem, scripsi, I did not write that in order to instruet 
vou. Cic. Irritant ad pugnandum, quo fiant acriores, They stimulate them to 
nght, that they may become fiercer. Varr. 

Remark 1 . Ut or uti , signifying ‘that/ ‘in order that,* or simply 
* to ’ wi h the infinitive, relates either to a purpose or to a resuit In 
the latter case it often refers to sic, Xta, adeo, tam, talis, tantus, is, 
ejusmddi, etc., in the preceding clause; as, 

Id mihi sic irit grdtum, ut gratius esse nihil possit , That will be so agreeaole 
to me, that nothing can be more so. Cic. Non sum Ita hebes, ut istuc dicam, id. 
Neque tam ira mus amentes, ut expldruta nobis esset vidOria. Id. Tantum indulsk 
d Ufri, ut eum piitas vinciret. Nep. Ita and tam are sometimes omitted; as. 
Epaminondas fuit itiarn ihsevtas, ut nemo Thebanus ei par esset eloquentia, instead 
of tam disertus. Id. Esse Oprbet ut vivas, non vivire ut fcdas. Auct ad Hor. 
toltficU ut omnia floreant, t c. 

28* 
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Rem 2. Ut, signifying ‘ even if ’ or ‘ although,’ ex pressem a suppo- 
sition msrely as a eonception, and aceordingly takes the subjunctive 
as, 

Ut desint vires, tamen esi laudanda vdluntag , Though strength be wanting, yet 
the will is to be praised. Ovid. Ut, in this sense, takes the negative non; as, 
Exercitus si pacis n&men audierit, ut non refSrat p&dem (even if it does not with- 
draw) insistet certe. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Ut, with the subjunctive denoting a resuit, is used witb 
impersonal verbs signifying it happens, it remains, ii follows, etc.^M, 

Qui fit, ut nemo contentus vivat? How does it happen that no one live^Rn 
tented? Hor. Huic contigit, ut patriam ex servitute in libertatem vindicaret 
Nep. Sequitur lattur, ut etiam vitia sint parca. Cic. Reliquum est, ut ty&mii 
mihi considam. Nep. Restat Igitur , ut mdtus astrorum sit vdluntdrius. Cic. 
Extremum illud est, ut te orem et obsecrem. Id. 

Note 1. To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases 
signifying ‘ it happens, 1 viz. Jit, f&ri non pdtest, accidit, incidit, contingit, evenit, 
usu vinit, occurrit and est (it is the case, or it happens, and hcnce esto, be it 
that):—and the following, signifying 4 it remains, 1 or 4 it follows, 1 viz. /Murum, 
extremum, pi'6pe, proximum, and reliquum — est, relinquitur, siqultur, restat, and 
s&p&rest: and sometimes accedit. 

Note 2. Contingit with the dative of the person is often joined with the 
infinitive, instead of the subjunctive with ut; as, Non cuivis hdmlrd contingit 
adire C&rinthum. Hor. And with esse also and other verbs of similar meaning, 
the predicate (as in the case of licet) is often found in the dative .—Sequitur and 
efficitur, 4 it follows, 1 Have sometimes the accusative with the infinitive and 
sometimes the subjunctive; and nascitur, in the same sense, the subjunctive 
only. 

Note 3. Mos or mdris est, consuetudo or consuetudinis est, and natura or cott- 
suetudo fert, are often followed by ut instead of the infinitive.— Ut also occurs 
occasionally after many such phrases as ndvum est, rarum, naturale, necesse ; 
usitatum, mirum, singulare — est, etc., and after aequum, rectum, verum, Mile, veri¬ 
simile, and integrum — est. 

For other uses of ut, with the subjunctive, see § 278. 

Rem. 4. Ut is often omitted before the subjunctive, after verbs de¬ 
noting loillingness and permission; also after verbs of asking , advis- 
ing, reminding, etc., and the imperatives dic and fac; as, 

Quid vis faciam 1 What do you wish (that) I should do? Ter. Insani fSriant 
sine littira Jiuctus. Virg. Tente» dissimulare r&gat. Ovid. Id sinas dro. Id. Se 
suadere, dixit, Pharnabazo id negotii ddret. Nep. Accedat Oportet actio varia. 
Cic. Fac cogites. Sali. So, Vide ex navi efferantur, quee, etc. Flant 

Verbs of willingness, etc., are vOlo , malo, permitto, concido, pdtior , sino, ticet, vito, 
etc.; those of asking, etc., are rOgo, Oro, quatso, mOneo , admOneo. jitbep, mando , pito, 
pricor, censeo, suGdto, Oportet, nicesse est, postulo, hortor, curo, dicemo, opto, impiro. 

Rem. 5. Ne , 4 that not/ 4 in order that not/ or 4 lest/ expreeses a 
purpose negatively; as, 

Cura ne quid ei desit, Take care that nothing be wanting to him. Cic. Nemo 
prudens punit, ut ait. Plato, quia peccatum est, sed ne ptccHur. Id. Ut ne is fre- 
quently used for ne, especiallv in solemn diseourse, and hence in laws; as. 
Deradetur, ut judicia ne fiant. Id. Quo ne is used in the same manner in one 
nassage of Horaee. Missus ad hoc —quo ne per *ticuum Itom/mo incurreret hos¬ 
tis .—On the other hand ut non is used when a simple resuit or conscquence is 
to be expressed, in wMch case Ita, sic, tam are either expressed or undeistood 
as, Tum foi'te ceqrOtabam, ut ad nuptias tuas vinire non possem. In a few cases 
however ut i m is used for ne.— Ut non is further used, when the negatiou ro- 
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fers to a particnlar word or to 'a part only of the sentence, as in similar ca<*e8 
si non must be used, and not nisi; as, Confer te ad Manlium, ut a mt non 
ejectus ad alienos, sed incitatus ad tuos isse videaris. Cic. 

Rem. 6. Ne is often omitted after cave ; as, 

Cuve putes, Take care not to suppose. Cic. Compare § 267, R. 8. 

Rem. 7. After metuo, timeo, vereor, and other expressions denoting 
fear or caution, ne must be rendered by that or lest, and ut by that 
not. 

Note 3. To the verbs metuo, Umeo, and vereor are to be added the substan- 
t ; ves expressing fear, apprehension or danger, and the verbs terreo, conteireo, 
deterreo, cdveo, to be on one’s guard, video and observo in requests (as, vide, 
videte and videndum est), in the sense of * to consider ’; as, 

Milo metuebat, ne a servis indicaretur, Milo feared that he should be betrayed 
bv his servants. Cic. Vereor, ne, dum mlnu&re velim labdrem, augeam. Id. 
Pavor erat, ue castra hostis aggrederetur. Liv. Illa duo vereor, ut Ubi possim 
concedere, I fear that I cannot grant.... Cic. Cavendum est ne assentatoribus pat¬ 
efaciamus aures, neu adulari nos sinamus. Cic. Vide ne hoc Ubi obsit. Terruit 
gentes, grave ne rediret sec&lum Pyrrhes.' Multitudinem deterrent, ne frumentum 
conferant. Cses. Me mlsSrum! ne prona cadas. Ovid. 

Note 4. Neve or «et* is used as a continuative after ut and ne. It is properly 
equi valent to aut ne, but is also used for et ne after a preceding ut; as, on the 
other hand, et ne is used after a negation instead of aut ne; as, Legem tulit, ne 
quis ante acta nim rerum accusaretur, neve multaretur. Nep. Ccesar milites non 
Umyibre oratione cdhortatus, quam uti suos pristinus virtutis mJhndriam retinerent, 
neu perturbarentur tintino—preelii committendi signum dedit. Caes. Neque, also, 
is sometimes used for et ne after ut and «e; as, Ut ea preetermittam, n6que eos 
appellem. Cic. Cur non sumitis ne Vicinus patricio sit plebeius, nec eddem itinere 
eat. Liv.— Ne non is sometimes used for ut after verbs of fearing; as, Timeo ne 
non impetrem, I fear I shall not obtain it. 

Rem. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with u£ and ne depends, 
is sometimes omitted; as, Ut Ua dicam. Cic. Ne singulos ndminem Liv. 

Note 6. Nedum, like ne, takes the subjunctive; as, Optimis tempdi Ibus claris¬ 
simi tx vim tribuniciam sustinere non potuerunt: nedum his temptiiibus sine 
judictorum remediis saliri esse possimus,—stili less, etc. Cic. Ne is sometimes 
used in the sense of nedum; as, Ndvam eam potestatem (scii. Mbundrum plebis) 
eiijdre patribus nostris, ne nunc dulcedine semel capti ferant desiderium. Liv.— 
Nedum without a verb has the meaning of an adverb, and commonly follows a 
negative; as, AUgre inermis tanta multitudo, nedum armuta, sustineri pdtest. Liv. 
Ne, also, is used in the same manner in Cic. Fam. 9, 26. 

Rem. 9. Quo, ‘ that/ ‘ in order that/ or, ‘ that by this means, 9 
especially with a comparative; non quo , or non quod, 1 not that/ ‘ not 
as if’; non quin, ‘not as if not 9 ; which are followed in the apodosis 
dv sed quod, sed quia, or sed alone ; and quominus , ‘ that not/ alter 
clauses denoting liinderance, take the subjunctive; as, 

Aijuta me, quo id flat facilius, Aid me, that that may be done more easily. 
1 st. Non quo republica sit mihi r/uicquam carius,-sed desperatis etiam HippOcrate» 
vitat adhiblre medicinam. Cic. Non quod sola ornent, sed quod excellant Id. 
Neque recusavit , quo minus legis poenam subiret. Nep. Ego me ducem in civili 
bello negavi esse, mm quin rectum esset, sed quia, etc. Cic. 4.nd instead of non 
quin we may sa v non qvo non, non quod non, or non q tia non; and for nOn quod, 
ito» eo quoi*, or nox Ulex) quid. 

Rem. 10. Quin, after negative propositions and questions with quit 
•nd quid implying a negativa takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, 
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1. For a relative with non, afler nemo, nullus, nlhil....est, rtptriiw invenitur 
etc., vix est, cegre r$p6' itur, e tc.; as, Messanam nemo venit, quin vi Ierit, i. e 
qui non videidt, No one came to Messana who did not see. Cic. Nego Alam pic¬ 
turam fuisse....quin conqulsicrit, i. e. quam non, etc. Id. Nihil esi, quin nmU 
narrando possit depravati . Ter. Quis est, quin cernat, quanta vis sit in sensi’msi 
Cic. 

Note 6. When quin is used for the relative it is commonly equivalent to the 
nominative qui, qua, quod, but it is sometimes used in prbse instead of the 
accusative, and sometimes after dies for quo, as the ablative of time; as, Dies 
fere nullus est , quin hic Satiius ddmum meam ventitet, i. e. quo — non ventitet. 
Cic.— Qui non is often used for quin; as, Quis enim $rat, qui non sciret. Id.; 
and when quin stands for qui non or quod non, is and id are sometimes added 
for the sake of emphasis; as. Cleanthes negat ullum cibum esse tam grdvem, quin 
is die et nocte concdquatur. Cic. Nihil est quod sensum hribeat, quin id int&real. 
Id.*—So, also, the place of quin is supplied by ut non; as, Augustus numquam 
filios suos pdpulo commendavit ut non aajiciret (without adding) si merebuntur. 
Suet. And if no negation preccdes, or if non belongs to a particular word, and 
not to the verb, qui non and ut non must of course be used and not quin. 

2. For ut non, ‘that not,’ or ‘without’ with a participle, especially afte* 
fdcSre non possum, fibri non pdtest, nulla causa esi, quid causae tst f nihil causa 
est; as, F&cere non possum quin ad te mittam, i. e. ut non, etc. Cic. Numquam 
tam male est Siciilis, quin aliquid facite et commode dicant. Cic. Numquam ac¬ 
cedo, quin abs te abeam doctior, —without going from you wiser. Ter. 

Note 7. Quin takes the subjunctive also after the negative expressions non 
dUblto, non est dubium, non ambigo, I doubt not; non abest'; nihil, paulum, non 
pivcul, haud multum abest; non, vix, aegre abstineo ; tenere me, or temperare mihi 
non possum; non impedio, mm recuso, nihil pi-mtermitto, and the like. In these 
cases, however, the negation in quin is superfluous, and it is generally trans- 
lated into English by ‘that,’ ‘but that,’ or ‘to’ with an infinitive; as, Non 
dUblto quin dOmi sit, that he is at horne. Non multum abest, quin mlsemimus sim, 
Not much is wanting to make me most wretehed. Cic. Hence, as quin is not 
in such cases regarded as a negative, non is superadded when a negative sense 
is required; as, Ifi quibus non diibito quin offensidnem negligentice vitare atque 
effugere non possum. Cic. Dubitandum non est quin numquam possit utilitas cum 
hbnestdte contendbrt, Id. 

Note 8. In Nepos, non dftbfto, in the sense of * I do not doubt,’ is always fol 
lowed by the infinitive with the accusative, and the same construction ofter 
oecurs in later writers but not in Cicero: in the sense of to seruple or hesitate., 
when the verb following has the same subject, dubito and non dubito are gener¬ 
ally followed bythe infinitive; as, Cic&ro non dubitabat conjuratos supplicio af¬ 
ficere.—It maV be added that ‘ I doubt whether’ is exoressed in Latin by 
dubito sitne. dubito utrum — an, dubito sitne — an, or dubito num, numquul, for dubito 
an, and duoium est an are used, like nescio an with an affirmative meaning. 

Note 9. Quin signifies also ‘ why not?’ being compounded of the old abla¬ 
tive qui and ne, i. e. non, and in tliis sense is joined with the indicative in qnes- 
tions implyin^an exhortation; as, Quin conscendimus tiquos ? Why not mour.t 
our horses? In this sense it is also joined with the imperative; as, Quin dio 
stalim, Well, teli me: or with the first person of the subjunctive. Hence wi:*h- 
out being joined to any verb it signifies ‘ even ’ or ‘ rather.’ 

Rem. 11. The principal verbs of hinderance, after which qubminus occurs, 
and after which ne, and, if a negative precedes, quin also may be used, are de¬ 
terreo, impedio, intercedo , obsisto, obsto, officio, prohibeo, recuso, and repugno. It 
occurs also after stat or jit per me, I am the cause, non pugno, nihil moro >•, non 
contineo me, etc. 

Note. Tmzbdio, deterreo, and r&cuso are sometimes, and prdkibeo frequently 
V.llowed by . 8 infinitive. Instead of qubminus, quo secius is sometimes used. 
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§ 363. The p&rticles specifled in this section always introduco a sente no con 
taining only a couception of the mind, and are henoe joined with the subjunctive. 

1. The subjunctive is used afler particles of wishing, as utlnam, uti, 
0 f and 0 ' si; as, 

Utlnam mfwus vitee cupidi fuissemus! 0 that we had been less attached to life i 
Oie. 0 si sdLtce quicquam virtutis adesset! Virg. 

m 

Remakk. The present and perfect tenses, afler these particles, are used in 
reference to those wishes whien are conceivet] as possible; the imperfect and 
plupcrfcct are emploved in expressing those wishes which are conceived as 
wanting in reality. Cf. § 261, 1 and 2.—‘ Would that not* is expressed in Latin 
both bv utlnam ne and Mnam non . Utlnam is sometimes omitted; as, Tecum 
Indit e sicut ipsa possem1 Catuli. 

B. Advekbial Clauses. 

2. (1.) Quamms, however; licet , although; tamquam, tamquam si, 
quasi, ac si, ut si, velut, velut si, veluti, sic uti, and ceu, as if; modo , 
dum, and dxunmodo, providfid,—take the subjunctive; as, 

Quamvis ille felix sit. tdmen, etc. However happy he may be, stili, etc. Cic. 
Veritas licet nullam dejensdrem obtineat, Thougn truth should obtain no de- 
fender. Id. Tamquam clausa sit Asia, sic nihil perfertur ad nos. Id. Sed quid 
igo his testibus u*or, quasi res dubia aut obsdira sit V Id. Me omnibus rebus, juxta 
ac si meus frater esset, sustentavit, He supported me in every thing, just as 
though he were mv brother. Id. Similit&r fac&re eos,—ut si nauUe certarent, 
uter, etc. Id. Absentis Ari&visti crudeUtatem, velut si cbram adesset, horrerent. 
Caes. Inque sinus caros , veluti cognosceret, ibat. Ovid. Sicuti jurgio lacessi¬ 
tus foret, in s&natum venit. Sali. Hic vero inaenlem pugnam , ceu cettra nusquam 
bella forent. Virg. Od&rint dum metuant. Att. in Oie. Manent ingtnia sinibus, 
modo permaneat stadium et industria. Cic. Omnia hdnesta negligunt dummodo 
pdtentiam consequantur. They disregard every honorable principle, provided 
they can obtain power. Id. 

Note. M6do , dum, and dummddo , when joined with a negation, bicome 
nuklo ne, dum ne, and dummddo ne. 

(2.) Quamvis (although) is in Cicero joined with a princinal tense of the sub¬ 
junctive ; as, Quamvis non fueris suasor, apprdbator certe fuisti. Cic. In later 
writers it is ofteu used with the indicative; as, F elicem Nidben, quamvis tot 
fun&ra vidit. Ovid. So also ouce in Cicero, Quamvis patrem suum numquam 
vldfcrat. Rab. Post. 2»^ 

(3.) Quamvis, as a conj unet ion, in the sense of ‘ however much/ is joined 
with the subjunctive. So also when its component parts are separated; as, 
C. Gracchus dixit, sibi in somnis Ti. fratrem Visum esse dicere , quam vellet ctmo 
fcfiretur, tdmen, etc.— Quamvis ‘ however much/ as an adverb, governs uo par- 
ticular mood. 

(4.) Etsi, tdmetsi, even if, although, and quamquam, although, commonly in¬ 
troduco an indicative clause :—Uiamsi is more frequently followed by the sub¬ 
junctive. In later prose writers, and sometimes in Cicero, and Sallust as well 
as in the poets , quamquam is ioined with the subjunctive; as, Quamquam prae¬ 
sente Lucullo loquar. Cic. Vi reg&re patriam quamquam possis. Sali. Jug. 8. 
Filius quamquam Thetidos marince Dardanos turres quateret. Hor. 

Remark. The imperfect subjunctive with ac si, etc., is used afler the pre- 
sent, to der.ote that in reality the thing is not so, but in that case a hypotheti- 
cal subjunctive must be supplied; as, Egnatii rem ut tutare atque a teptto, ac si 
mec nigdtia essent, i. e. ac p&t&rem, si mea nSgoti- essent, as 1 would pray ifj 
etc Cic. 
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3. After antiquam and priusquam, the imperfect and pluperfect 
tenses are usually in the subjunctive; the .present and perfect may be 
either in the indicative or subjunctive. The present indicative i* 
commcnly used when the action is to be represented as certain, near 
at band. or already be^un; the subjunctive is used when the thing is 
Btill douotful, and also in general propositions; as, 

Ea causa ante mortua est, quam tu natus esses, Tliat cause was dead before 
you were born. Cic. Avertit tquos, priusquam pabula gustassent Trojce, Xan~ 
ihwnaue bibissent. Virg. Priuscmam incipias, consulto Opus est, Before you be- 
gin tuere is need of counseL Sali. 

4. (1.) Dum, ddnec, and quoad, signifying until, are foliowed by 
the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object; as, 

Dum hic vfcnlret, l&cum rilinqttere ndluit, He was unwilling to leave the place 
until he (Milo) should come. Cic. Nihil piuo Ubi esse utilius quam vpp&riri quoad 
tcire possis, quid Ubi Aaendum sit. Id. Cornu tetendit, et duxit Umye, donec cuivd- 
ta coirent inter se cdpita. Virg.—In the sense of * as long as,' these particles 
take the indicative, but Tacitus joins ddnec with the subjunctive even when a 
simple fact is to be expressed. 

(2.) Dum, while, is commonly used with the indicative present, whatevwr 
may be the tense of the principal sentence. Cf. $ 259, R. 1, (1.', (a.) 

5. Quum (cum), when it signifies a relaiion of time , takes 
the indicative; when it denotes a connection of thought, the 
subjunctive; as, 

Qui non defendit injuriam, nique ripulsat a suis, quum potest, injuste f dcit. 
Cic. Quum recte ndvlgari poterit, tum naviges. Id. Credo tum, quum Sicilia 
florebat Opibus et cdpiis, magna artificia fuisse in ea insula. Id. Quum tot sustin¬ 
eas et tanta nSgdtxa, peccem, si m&rer tua temjtdra, Since you are burdened 
with so many and so important affairs, I should do wrong, if I should occupy 
your time. Hor. Quum vita sine amicis m&tus plena sit, ratio ipsa mdnet Amicit - 
i as compdrare. Cic. 

Remahk 1. (a.) The rule for the use of quum may be thus expressed: 
Quum temporal takes the indicative, quum causai the subjunctive. Hence, 
when quum is merelg a particle of time, with no refe: ance to cause and eflect, 
and not occurring in a nistorical narrati ve (see Rem. 2), it may be joined with 
any tense of the indicative. But when it is employed to express the relation 
of cause and effect, or has the me&ning of 4 though ’ or 4 although,’ it is joined 
with the subjunctive (6.) Quum, relating to time, is commonly translated 
when, while, or after; referring to a train of thought, it signifies as, since, though 
or although, because; but may often be translated when. 

Rem. 2. In narration, quum, even when it relates to time, is joined 
with the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive, when a historical per- 
fsct stands in the principal clause; as, 

Gracchus, quum rem illam in religionem pbjmlo venisse sentiret, ad sinatum rH 
Alit. Cic. Alexander, quum interemisset Clitum, vix manus a se abstinuit. Id. 

Note. Quum temporal, when it expresses an action frequently repeated, 
may be joined with the pluperfect indicative, and the apxlosis tlien contains 
the imperfect; as, Quum autem vir tsse cceperat, dabat se bibdri. Cie. Quum 
rdsam vldferat, tum inciptre ver arbitrabatur. Id. Cf. § 264, 12. 

Rem. 3. Quum in the sense of 4 while ’ is joined with the perfect and imper¬ 
fect indicative, often with the addition of interea or interim, to express simulta- 
neous occurrences; as, Catulus cepit magnum suce virtutis fructum, quum omnes 
piUpe And Vi. ce, in eo ipso vos spem habituros esse, dixistis. Cic. CuBaibatur virgis 
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in mictio fo~o Messana civis Romanus, judices, quum intSrea nulla vox dlia istim 
miseri audiebatur, nisi hac: civis Romanus sum. Id. 

Rem. 4. Quum, for the most part preceded bv an adverb, as, jam, nondum, 
vix, agre, or joined with repente or subito is folfowed by the ind cative, espe- 
cially ty the present indicative, to express the beginning of an action. In the 
cases mentioned in this and the preceaing rernark, the hjstorians also use quum 
with the historical infinitive. 

Foi the subjunctive after st and its compounds, see $ 261. 


C. Adjective Clauses. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER QUI. 

S 364;« Relatives require the subjunctive, when the clauses 
connected by them express merely a conception; as, for exam- 
ple, a consequence 9 an innate quality , a cause, motive , or purpose. 

1 (a.) When the relative qui, in a clause denoting a resuit of the 
character or quality of something specified in the antecedent clause, 
follows a demonstrative, and is equi valent to ut with a personal or 
demonstrative pronoun, it takes the subjunctive. 

Notb. The dem otis trutives after which qui takes the subjunctive, are tam with an 
adjective, tantus, Uilis, Ijusmddi, hujusmddi , and is, ille, iste, and hic in the sense of 
t&lis; as, 

Quis est tam Lynceus, qui in tantis t&nebris nihil offendat? i. e. ut ille in tantis, 
btc., Who is so quick-sighted.that he would uot stumble ; (or, as not to stum- 
ble,) in suck darkness. Cic. Talem te esse Oportet , qui ab impiorum civium sOciO- 
tate sejungas; i. e. ut tu, etc. Id. At ea futi, legatio Odarii, in qua pOric&ti 
suspicio tum sdbesset, i. e. ut in ea. Id. Nec tamen ego sum ille ferreus, qui fra¬ 
tris catissimi masrOve non movear, i. e. ut Ogo non mOvear. Id. Non siimus ii, 
quibus nihil verum esse videatur, i. e. ut nobis nihil, etc. Id. Nulla gens tam 
i era tst, cujus mentem non imbu&rit debnim Opinio , i. e. ut ejus mentem, etc. Id. 

(6.) Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied; as, 

Res paiva dictu, sed quae studiis in magnum certamen excesserit, i. e. tatis 
yu<e....of such a kind that it issued in a vioient contest. Cic. Nunc dicis aliquid, 
juod ad rem pertineat, i. e. tale ut id, etc. Id. So quis sum, for num talis sum; 
as, Quis sum, cujus aures lauti ni fas sit? Sen.—In like manner, also, a demon¬ 
strative denoting a character or que.lity, is implied in the examples included in 
the foliowing rule :— 

2. When the relative is equivalent to quamquam is, etsi is, or dum - 
mddo is, it tAkes the subjunctive; as, 

Laco, constiti quamvis egrOgii, quod non ipse afferret, inimicus, Laco, .an oppo¬ 
nent of anv raeasure, however excellent, provided he did not himself propose 
it. Tac. Tu Aquam a pumice jjostulas, qui ipsus sitiat. Plaut. Nihil mClestum, 
qood non desideres, i. e. dummOdo id. Cic. 

S. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive; as, 

Quod sciam as far as I know; quod mOmlnOrim, as far as I recollect; quod Ogo 
mtelligam; qt d intelllgi possit; quod conjectura provideri jtossit; quod salva fide 
j* 08 $im; quod commOdo tuo fuit, etc.— Quidam is sometimes added to the relflr 
tive in such sentenjes. Quod sine molestia tua fiat, So far as it can be done 
without troubling 3 ou. Cic. I 11 die phrases quantum possum, ouantum Ogo pw 
spicio, >11 the other haud, the inc native is used. 
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4. A relative elati se, afler tiie comparative followed by quam , takei 
the subjunctive; as, 

Major sum, quam cui possit fortuna ndcere, i. e. quam ut mihi , etc., I am too 
great for fortune to be able to injure me. Ovid. Audiip vdce prvec&nis mdjttt 
aaudium fuit, quam quod universum hdmlnes c&perent, Upon the herald’s voice 
bcing heard, the joy was too great for the peopfe to contain. Liv. 

Remark 1. The clause annexed by quam qui iraplies an inherent auality oi 
a consequence; so that quam qui is equi valent to quam ut, wliich also sorr e- 
tiraas occurs. Sometimes the subjunctive follows quam even without a rela¬ 
tive pronoun; as, In his litiris lonaior fui , quam aut vellem, aut quam me p&tdm 
fdre :—and so frequently with the verbs velle and posse. 

5. A relative clause expressing a purpose , aim, or motive , and 
equivalent to ut with a personal or demonstrative pronoun, takes the 
suojunetive; as, 

Ldcddaemdnii legatos Athenas miserunt, qui eum absentem accusarent: i. e. ut 
illi eum accusarent, The Lacedsemonians sent ambassadors to Athens to accuse 
him in his absence. Nep. Cassar dqultdtum omnem praemittit, qui videant, quas in 
partes iter faciant. Caes. Sunt autem multi, qui eripiunt aliis, quod aliis largian¬ 
tur. Cic. Assidue rdpdtant, quas perdant, Belides undas. Ovid. __ 

Hem. 2 . So also with relative ad verbs; as, Lampsdcumet (TTitmistocli) rex 
dhnarat, unde vinum sumeret, i. e. ex qua or ut inde, etoTNep. Super tabernac¬ 
ulum regis, unde ab omnibus conspici posset, imago solis crystallo inclusa fulge¬ 
bat. Curt. x 

6. A relative clause with the subjunctive after certain indefinite 
general expressions, specifies the circumstances whieh characterize 
the individual or class indefinitely referred to io the leading clause; 
as, 

Fuerunt ea tempestate , qui dicarent, There were at that time some who said. 
Sali. Erant, quibus appeteniiur famas, videretur, There were those to whora 
he appeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Sunt, qui censeant, una animum ei 
corpus occidere.' Cic. Erunt, qui existimari velint. Id. Si quis erit, qui perpi- 
tuam orati&nem desideret, althd actione audiet. Id. Venient legiones, quaj neque 
me inultum nique te impunitum patiantur. Tac. So after est tollowed by quod, 
in the sense of‘there is reason why’; as, Est quod gaudeas. You ha ve cause 
to rejoice. Plaut. Est quod visam dOmum. Id. Si est quod desit, ne beatus 
quidem est. Cic. 

Note 1. The expressions included In the rule are est, sunt, dufest, prersto sunt , exsis¬ 
tunt, exdriuntur, inveniuntur, reperiuntur, (scii, hdmlnes)', si quifest, tempus fuit r tem 
pus vOniet , etc. 

Rem. 3 . The same construction occurs with relative particies nsed indefi- 
nitely; as, Est unde hcec flant. Si est culpam ut Antipho in se admiserit, If it 
chance that, etc. Ter. Est ubi id isto m6ao valeat. Cic. So est cur and est ui 
in the sense of est cur ; as, Ille irat, ut odisset defens&rem salutis meas, i. e. he 
had reason to hate. Cic. Non est Igitur ut mirandum sit, There is no occas ion 
for wondering. Id. 

Rem. 4. The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive 
onlv when thcy are indefinite. Heuce, after sunt quidam, sunt nonnulli, sunt 
muk\ etc., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the indicative; 
as, Si*nt orationes quaedam, quas MenocHto dabo. Cic. 

Rea». 5. The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, uscd after sunt uui 
6ven whentakeu indefinitely, espeeially in the poets; as, Sunt, quos juvat. Hor 
SmU qui ita dicunt. Sali. 

7. A relative clause after a general negative, or an interrogative 
«xpression implying a negative, takes the subjunctive; as, 
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Nemo est, qui haud intelllgat, There is no one who does not underst&nd. Cic. 
Nulla res ecquae perferre possit continuum IdbC^em, There is nothing which 
can endure perpetual labor. Quint. Nulla pars t&t corp&ris, ause non sit minor. 
Id. Nihil est, quod tam mis&ros faciat, quam impietas et scelus. Cic. In f&rt 
vix decimus quisque est, qui ipsus sese noscat. Plaut. Quis est, qui utilia fugiat ? 
Who is there that shuns what is useful ? Cic. Qme latebra est, in quan^nan in¬ 
tret inHus mortis t Sen. Quiil dulcius quam habere, qulcum omnia audeas sic lb~ 
qiii ut Urum t Cic. (See respecting this use of the indefinite qulcum rather than 
the definite qudcum, § 13P, R. 1.) An est quisquam, aui hoc ignoret? Is there 
&:iy one who is ignorant of this? Id. Numquia est mali , quod non dixeris? Ter. 

Note 2. General negatives are nemo, nullus, nihil, finus non, illius non, non quisquam, 
ei ' ullus, nec ullus , etc., with est; vix with an ordinal and quisque ; nego esse quemquam, 
#tc. .Interrogative expre^sions implying a negative, are quis, quid; qui, quae, quod 
quantus. Uter , ecquis, numquis , an quisquam, an aliquis, qudtus quisque, qudtus, etc. 
with est ? quot, quam multi, etc., with sunt? 

Note 3. The same construction is used after non est, nihil est, quid est. num 
qtdd est, etc., foliowed by quod, cur, quare, or quamobrem, and denoting ‘ there 
is no reason whv,’ ‘ wtiat cause is there?’ ‘is there any reason?’ as, Quod 
timeas, non est, There is no reason why vou should fear. Ovid. Nihil est, 
quod adventum nostrum pertimescas. Cic. (friid est, quod de iytts civitate dubites? 
Id. Quaeris a me, quid igo Cdtllinam m&tuam. Nihil, et curavi ne quis metueret. 
Quid est, cur virtus ipsa per se non efficiat beatos t Id.—So after non hdbeo, or 
nihil habeo; as, Non habeo, quod te accusem. Cic. Nil habeo, quod agam, I have 
nothing to do. Hor. Nihil hdheo, quod ad te scribam. Cic. So without a nega • 
tive, De quibus habeo ipse, quid sentiam. Id. Causa or, with quid and nihil, 
causae, is sometimes addea; as, Non fuit causa, cur postulares. Id. Quid 6rai 
causae, cur metueret. Id. 

Note 4. (a.) The relative clause takes the subjunctive after the expressiom 
included t in this and the last rule, only when it expresses the character or 
quality o'f the subject of the antecedent clause; and the relative, as in the pre- 
ceding cases of the relative with the subjunctive, is equivaknt to a personal or 
demonstrative pronoun with ut; as, Nemo est, qui nesciat, Tuere is no one who 
is ignorant, t. e. no one is ignorant. Cic. So, Sunt, qui hoc carpant, There are 
some who blame this, £. c. soine blame this. Veli. 

(b.) If the relative clause is to be construed as a part of the hgical subject 
it does not require the subjunctive; as, Nihil stabile est, quod infidum est 
Nothing which is faithless is nrm. Cic. 

8. (1.) A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes before, 
takes the subjunctive; as, 

Peccavisse mihi videor, qui a te discesserim, I think I did wrong in leaving 
vou. Cie. Inertiam accusas adolescentium, qui istam artem non ediscant, You 
blame the idleness of the young men, because they do not leam that art. Id. 
0 fortuna It adolescens , qui tuos virtutis Hdmerum prcecdnem inveneris!—in hav- 
ing foun-l. Id. Caninius fuit mirifica vigilantia, qui suo toto consulatu summum 
non vld&rit,—since, etc. id. 

(2 ) Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut qui , quippe qui , or utpdU 
qui , is used, generally with the subjunctive; as, 

Convivia cum patre non inibat, quippe qui ne in oppidum quidem nisi perrare 
venisset. Cic. Ntque Antonius prdcul aMrat, utpote qui magno exercitu seque¬ 
retur. Sali, liut sometimes with the indicative in Sallustand Livy; as, Quippe 
qui omnia vicerat. Sull. 

9. After dignus, indignus, aptus , and idoneus , a relative clauso 
takes the subjunctive; as, 

Vidftur , qui ullquando impfcret, dignus esse, He seems to be worthy at some 
time to command. Cic. Rustici nostri quum fidem dlicmus bdnltdtenujue laudant, 
tignum esse dicunt, qulcum in tl nebris mices. Id. Nuua videbatur aptior per* 
24 
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tdna, qu® de aetate 16qu Aretur. Id. Pompeius Idoneus non est , qui impetret. Id 
Et rem Idoneam, de qua quseratur, et hdnUnes dignos, qulbuscutn disseratur, pA 
tant. Id. 

Note 6. It the relative clause does not express that of which the person ot 
thing d^noted bv the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not infiuenced 
by this rule. 'Thus, Quis servus libertate dignus fuit, cui nostra salus cara non 
esset t The subjunctive is here used accordwg to No. 7 of tliis section. 

Note 6. The infinitive frequentlv follows these adjectives in poetry, thougb 
rarely in prose; as, Et puer ipse fuit cantari dignus. Virg.and sonietime* 
ut; as, Eras dignus, ut haberes integram manum. Quint. 

10. A relative clause, after unus , solus, primus, etc., restricting 
the affirmation to a pardcular subject, takes the subjuncdve; as/ 

Uasc est una contentio , qu® Adhuc permanserit, This is the only dispute which 
has remained till this time. Cic. Vdluptas est sola, qu® nos vbcet ad se, et alll- 
ceat suapte natura , Pleasure is the only tliing that, by its own nature, invites 
and allures us to itself. Id. 

11. Wlien the relative refers to a dependent clause, it often takes 
the subjunctive. See § 266. 

12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in narra- 
tion after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated action is 
spoken of; as, 

Semper hdbiti sunt fortissimi, qui summam imptrii potirentur, Those were al- 
ways accounted the bravest, who obtained the supreme dominion. Nep. 
Quemcumque lictor jussu considis prehendisset, tribunus mitti jubebat. Liv. 
Ut quisque maxime laboraret Ibcus, aut ime occurrebat, aut filiquos mittebat. So 
after si quis or qui; as, Si qui rem malitiosius gessisset, dedecus existimabant. 
Cic. Qudtiens super tali nSgdtio consultaret, edita ddmus parte utebatur. Tac. 
Nec quisquam Pyrrhum, qua tulisset impdtum, sustinere valuit. —It is sometimei 
founa in like rnanner after quum, ubi, ut, and si when used in the sense of 
quum, when repeated actions are spoken of; as, Id ubi dixisset, hastam in fines 
torum emittebat. Liv. Sin Numida? prdpius accessissent, ibi vero virtutem osten¬ 
dere. SalU Sometimes even the present subjunctive is so used when em- 
ployed as an aorist to express things which have happened repeatedly, and 
stili happen (see § 145, I. 2.); as, Ubi de magna virtute et gloria bdnbrum memo¬ 
res, quae sibi quisque , etc. Sali. 

Note 7. This is called the indefinite subjunctive, ot subjunctive of g ener ali ty. inasmueh 
is the action is not referral to a distinet, individual case. The indicative, nowever, to 
used in such cases more frequently than the subjunctive. 


SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

§ £65. Dependent clauses, containing an indircct question, 
ake the subjunctive. 

Note 1 . A question is indirect when its substance is stated in a dependent 
slause without the interrogative form. Indirect questions generally depend 
upon those verbs and expressions which commonly tako after thein the accusa¬ 
tive with the infinitive. Cf. § 272. Thus:— 

Qualis sit animus , ipse dnimus nescit , The mind itself knows not what the 
mind is. Cic. Credibile non est , quantum scribam, It is incredible how much I 
write. Id. Quis ego sim, me rdgitas f Do vou ask me who I amf Plaut. Ad te 
quid scribam nescio. Cic. Nec quid scribam habeo, Nor have I any tliing to 
write. Id. Doce mt, ubi sint dii, lnform me wliere the gods are. Id. Incertum 
est, quo te loco mors exspectet Sen. Ep. Quam pridem sibi hereditas venisset, 
ib et Id. Nunc accipe, quare desipiant omnes. Hor. Id utrum illi sentiant, an 
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i tiro slinttlent, tu intdliges. Cic. Quctro, nam tu s&natvi caiisam tuam permittas. 
Id Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum Soracte. Hor. Nescit, vitdne fruatur, an 
sit apid manes. Ovid. 

Note 2. Ali interrogatives whether adjectives, pronouns, or par- 
ticles, may serve as conneotives of clauses containing indirect ques 
dons; as, 

Quantus, qualis , quSt, qudtus, quStuplex. Uter; quis, qui, ciljas; tibi, quO, unde, quA 
quorsum, quam diu, quamdiidum, quampridem, qutities, cur, quOre, quamobrem, quemad> 
mtidum, qv&mbdo, ut, quam, quantbpire, an, ne, nunt, utrum, anne, attnon. 

Remark 1. The indicative is frequently used in dependent questione, 
tspeci&lly in Terence and Plautus and occasionally in later poets; as, Vide 
todritia quid file it. Ter. So Virg. Ecl. 6, 7. In the best prose writers the in¬ 
dicative generally indicatos that tne question is direct, or that the sentence is 
not a question; as, Qucerdmus ubi maleficium est, Let us seek there, wliere the 
critne actually is. Cic. Nihil est admirabilius, quam qubmddo ille mortem fUk 
tHlit. 

Rem. 2. In donble questions, * whether—or,’ the first may be introduced by 
utrum, or the enclitic ne, or without an interrogative particle. Hence there are 
four fonns of double questions,—1. utrum (or utrum ne),—cn. 2. utrum, —an 

(anne). 3. -«e,- an. 4. -ne, -ne ; as, Multum iutirest, utrum laus 

imminuatur, an salus desfcratur. Cic. The interrogative particle utrum is not 
used in a single question; and num—an is used only in direct questions. The 
English 4 or not’ m the second part, which is used without a verb, is expressed 
in Latin by annon or necne, eitlier with or without a verb; but necne occurs 
only in indirect questions; as, Dii utrum sint, necne sint, qiuerUur. Cic.— Ne — 
ne, an — an, or num—num scarcely occur except in poetical or unclassical lan- 
guage. 

Rem. 8. Dubito l dubium est, or incertum est an, delibbro or JussUo an, and 
especially haud scto an, nescio an, though implying some doubt, have generally 
a sense almost affirmative. Compare $ 198,11, R. (e.) 

Rem. 4. Nescio quis, used nearly in the sense of dliquis, does not influence 
the mood of the following verb i as, Sed cdsu nescio quo in ea tempbra cetos nos¬ 
tra incidit. Cic. Lucus, nescio quo casu, nocturno tempdre incensus est. Nep. 
So, also, nescio qubmddo, 4 somehow ’ or 4 in some way ’; as, Sed nescio quomo¬ 
do, inkceret in mentibus qudsi augtiinum. Cic. In like manner mirum quam, mi¬ 
rum quantum, nimium quantum, and the like, when United to express only one 
dea, do not affect the m J of the verb; as, Sbles in dicendo nimium quantum 
valent ,—very much. Cic 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INSERTED CLAUSES. 

§966. 1. When a dependent proposition containing either 

on accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunctive, has 
a clause connected with it, as an essential part , either by a rela¬ 
tive, a relative ad verb, or a conjunction, the verb of the latter 
clause is put in the subjunctive; as, 

Quid enim pdtest esse tam perspicuum, quam esse dliquod numen, quo kese re¬ 
gantur? For what can be so ciear as, that there is some divinity by whom 
these things are governedV Cic. Here the thing which is stated to be ciear is, 
not merely esse aliquod numen, that there is a god, but also that the world is 
governed Iby him. Hence the latter clause, quo hasc rigantur is an essential part 
of the general proposition. Jllwl sic fere definiri sdlet, dictorum id esse, guoa 
consentaneum sit hbminis excellentia. Id. Audiam quid sit, quod E]4curum non 
piobes, I shall hear why it is that you do not approve c r Epicvrus Id Jussit 
ut, q me. vo fssent naves Euboeam jjetirent. Liv. 
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Remark 1. Henco the subjunctive is used in general sentences, in which 
the class of things mentioned exists only as a conception or icea, while the 
individual thing has a real existence; as, Est Onim ulciscendi et piniendi mOdus t 
atque haud scio an sdtis sit eum qui lacessierit injuries suas poenitere , i. e. eacl» 
individual offender of the class. 

Rkm. 2. When the principal proposition contains a subjunctive denoting a 
resuit , after ita, tam , Ullis, etc., tne inserted clause has the indicative; as, Asia 
vero tam Opima est et fertilis, ut —multitudine earum rerum , quas exportantur, 
f dctle omnibus terris antecellat. Cic. The same is the case in definitione; as, 
Videri Igitur Oportet , quas sint convomentia cum ipso nOgOtio, hoc est , quse ab re 
separare non possunt. Cic.—So also explanatory clauses, especiallv circumlo- 
cutions introauee*l by a relative pronoun, are soraetimes found with the indic¬ 
ative ; as, Itaque ille Marius item eximie L. PloUum dilexit , cujus ingOnio putdbat 
ea , quae gesserat, posse cOlebrari. Cic. 

Note. To this rule belongs the construction of the Oratio obliqua , * indirect 
discourse,’ or ‘ reported speech,’ in which the language of another is presented, 
not as it was conceived or expressed by him, but in the third person. Thus 
Caesar said, * I came, I saw. I conquered,’ is direct,—Caesar said, that ‘ he came, 
saw, and conquered/ is inairect discourse. 

2. In the oratio obliqua , the main proposition is expressed by 
the accusative with the infinitive; and dependent clauses con 
nected with it by relatives and particles, take the subjunctive. 

Thus, Cicero and Quintilian, in quoting the language of Marcus Antonius 
make use ; the former of the Oratio directa , the latter of the Oratio obtiqua 
Antonius inquit , ‘ Ars earum rerum est , quae sciuntur ’, Antonius says, 1 Art be¬ 
longs to those things which are known.’ Cic. Antonius inquit , artem ernum 
rerum esse, quae sciantur, Antonius says, that ‘art belongs to those things 
which are known.* Quint. 

So, Socrates dicOre sOUbat , omnes , in eo quod scirent, sdtis esse eloquentes, So¬ 
crates was accustomed to say, that ‘ all were sufficiently eloquent in that which 
they understood V Cic. Cdto miram se aiebat , quod non rideret hdnispex , haruspi¬ 
cem quum vidisset. Id. NOqat jus esse , qui miles non sit, pugnare cum hoste. Id. 
Indignabantur ibi esse impOmum, ubi non esset libertas . Liv. Itaque Athenienses 
quod honestum non esset, id ne utile quidem {esse) putaverunt. Cic. 

Remark 1. (a.) When the subjunctive wouid be necessary in the oratio 
directa , to denote liberty, power, etc., the same remains in the oratio obliqua , 
and is not changed into the infinitive with an accusai e; as, Ad heee AriOmstus 
respondit, quum vellet , congrederetur, To this Ariovist. replied, that 1 he might 
meet him when he pleasea.* Caes. In the Oratio directa , this wouid be congri 
dia r is. ' 

( b .) The imperative in the Oratio directa is, in the Ot'atio obliqua, changed 
into the subjunctive; as, hoc mihi dicite , which in the Oratio obtiqua is, hoc sibi 
dicant, or hoc siibi dicerent , according to the tense of the leading verb. 

(c.) So also direct questions addressed to the second person, when changed 
from direct to indirect spe«ch, become Rixbjunctives. Liv. 6, 37.—But such 
questions when not addressed to the second person are expressed in the Oratio 
obtiqua by the accusative with the infinitive; as when in direct speech we say, 
Etiamsi veleris contumeliae oblivisci velim, num possum etiam recentium injuriarum 
memOric m deponere f The Oiftio obliqua will be, Cbesar respovulit (histor. perf.)— 
3 » veteris contumeliae oblivisci vellet , num etiam recentium injuriarum—memOriam 
dfponOre posse? Caes. Verv rarely the accusative with tne infinitive is found 
in a question of the second person, as in Liv. 6, 17: but the subjunctive m 
auestions of the third person is less uncommon in Caesar; as, Quis possetf 
for quem juti jwssef Quis hoc sibi persuaderet f for quem sibi persudsuium t Sea 
| 273, 3. 

Rem. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in Oratio obliqua 
arher presei nng the first person, or adoptiug the third. 
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Rem. 8. When the inserted clnusc contams the words or sentiments of th« 
iubject of the leading clause, all reference9 to him are regultriy expressed 1>^ 
the reflexives sui arn' mus; as, Hac necessitate coactus ctomino navis qui sit Apei'U, 
multa pollicens , si se :o,*servasset. Nep. And this is equally true when tho 
word to which the pi moun refers is not in reality the ^rammatical subject, 
provided it may stili be conceived as such; as, Quum ei m suspicionem venisset, 
dltquid in epistdla de se esse scriptum. Nep.; for the words, quum ei in susjHcid- 
nem venisset , are equivalent to quum suspicaretur. See § 208, (1.) 

Rem. 4 The tenses to be used in changing the 6 ratio directa in*o the obliqua , 
dopend on the tense of the verb which introduces the quotation, according to 
the rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used in the direct, the 
pluperfect is necessary in the oblique torm; but the perfect is used after the 
present, perfect definite, or future. 

Rem. 6. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive ciroum- 
stance, or expressos what is independent of the sentiment of the preceding 
clause, it takes the indicative; as, Impiravit Alexander Lysippo , ut edrum equi¬ 
tum , qui Apyd Granicum cfccldfcrant, f&cSret statuas , Alexander ordered Lysip¬ 
pus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen at the Granicus 
Sometimes, in other cases, when it is evident from the sense, that the connectr 
ed clause is an essential rmrt of the proposition, the indicative is used, to avcla 
giving the appearance or contingency to the sentence. 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal con- 
junction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the raood of the 
preceding verb,) when it contains not the sentiment or allegation 
of the writer, but that of some other person alluded to; as, 

Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, Socrates was accused 
of corrupting the youth, lit., because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youth. 
Deum ineddioant, cujus ad sdlenne venissent, They invoked the god, to wliose 
8olemnities tliey had come. Liv. Quos vlcfcris Amicos tibi esse cdve credas , Do 
not believe that those wliom you have conquered are vour friends. Here, in 
the first example, the charge of corrupting the youth is not made by the 
writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second example, the wor- 
shipners allege that they have come to attend upon the solemnities of the god. 
In th' last, it is implied by the use of the subjunctive mood, that the belief 
spoken of is that of the person addressed :—quos vicisti would have been merely 
an addition of the speaker, by means of which he would have designated the 
persona whose friendship he was speaking of; and, in general, the indicative , in 
such sentences, is employed in those statements which are independent of the 
sentiments of the person, to whose thoughts or words allusion is made. Cf. 
supra, 2, R. 6. 

Remark. In the preceding cases, it is not directlv said that the sentiments 
are those of another than the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dico, puto 
arbitror , and the like, are often construed in a similar manner, although, pro* 
perly speaking, not these verbs, but those in the clauses dependent on them. 
sliould be in the subjunctive; as, Quum $nim, Hannibalis permissu , exisset di 
castris , r&diit paulo post , quod se oblitum nescio quod dicaret,...because (as) h* 
said, he had forgotten 9omething. Cic. Ab Atheniensibus , Idcum sepulturas intra 
urbem ut darent , impetrare non pAtui , quod reltgidne se impgdiri dicSrent. Id. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

§267. The imperative mood is used to express a command 
wish , advice , or exhortation ; as, 

Nosce te , Know thyself. Cic. JEquam mfmento servire mentem , Rememba 
to preserve an unruffied mind. Hor. Huc Ades, Come /lither. Virg. Pasce cd 
teua.li et pdtum pastae Age, et inter Acendum occursare capro cAveto. Id. 

24* 
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(1.) The imperative present denotes thatan action is to be performed direct- 
Ijr or at once; as, lege, read; tndr&re, die; or that a state or condition is to con¬ 
tinue; as, vive, live. 

(2.) The imperative future denotes that something is to be done, as soon as 
sometiiing else has taken place; as, Quum valetudini Iiub constitueris, tum con¬ 
sidito aaiigatidni. Cic. Prius audite paucis; qusd quum dia&ro, si placu^nt, 
facitote. Ter. The precedent event is often to be supplied by the mind. 
Sometimes, especially in poetry, the imperative present is used for the impera¬ 
tive future, and, on the other hand, scUo and scitote , frora scio, are used instead 
of the imperative present, which is waoting. 

(3.) Hence the imperative future is pronerly used in contracti, laws , and 
wills; and also in precepts and miles of conauct ; as, Regio imjtcrio duo sunto, 
iique consfiles appellantor, militias summum Jus habento, nemini parento. Olit 
saluspdpuli suvrema lex esto. Cic. Non sdtis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia 
sunto. Hor. ignoscito scepe alteri, numquam tibi. Syr. 

Remark l. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, and nor 
by nece ; as, 

Ne tanta Animis assuescite bella. Virg. Ne crede cdldin. Id. Hdminem mor¬ 
tuum in urbe ne s&pellto, neve urtte. Cic. 

Note. Non and nbque occur. though rarely, with tlie imperative; as, Vos 
qudque non caris aures dnirate tdpillis , nec prodite grdves insuto vestibus auro. 
Ovid. But with the subjunctive used for the imperative non and especially 
ndque are found more frequently. Cf. 6 260, R. 6, {o. )—In Plautus and Terence 
ne is of common occurrence both with the imperative and with the present 
subjunctive, and with no difference of meaning; but later poets cliiefly use ne 
with the present subjunctive, and ne with the imperative only when tliey speak 
emphatically. In classical prose writers the periphrastic noli with the infinitive 
is preferred. 

Rem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of both 
tenses of the imperative, to express a command in a mildcr form, an exhorta- 
tion, or an entreaty; as, Qui ddipisci veram gloriam vdlet, justltice fungatur 
officiis. Cic. Quod d&bitas, ne fecSris. Plin. Ep. See § 260, II., R. 6. An imper¬ 
ative of the perfect Dassive is very rarely found; as, At vos admoniti nostris 
qudque casibus este. Ovid. Jacta ausa esto. Caes. in Suet. But the subjunctive 
is more common; as, Jacta sit alea. Sometimes also the future indicative; as, 
Sed v&lebis, meaque negotia videbis, meque diis juvantibus ante brumam exspec¬ 
tabis, instead of vale, vide, exspecta. Cic. Ubi sententiam meam vobis jdregcvo. 
tum quibus eadem placebunt, in dextram partem tdciti transibitis, instead of 
transitote. Liv. With the future the negative is non. See § 269, R. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3. Sometimes, for the simple affirmative imperative, cura or curato ut, 
fac ut, or fac alone is used with the subjunctive; as, Cura ut quam primum 
venias, Ome as soon as possible. Fac erudias. Instruet, or Take caro to in¬ 
struet. Cic. For the negative imperative fac ne, cave ne or cave alone, with 
the present or perfect subjunctive is used; but especially noli with the infini¬ 
tive; as, Ndli putare, Do* not suppose. Cic. Cave existimes. Do not tliink. Id 
Nolite id velle quod non f&ri pdtest, et cavete ne spe prmenUs pacis ptrpilmm 
pacem dmittatis. Id. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 

OF THE TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 

§368. 1. The infinitive partakes of the properties of the noun and 

verh, just as tln participle combines the properties of the adjective and verb. 
it expresses simply the action or state implied in the verb in an abstract man 
ser, without specin ing either person, number, or timer, and thus merely indi- 
Atea whrtlier an action is in progress or completed. 
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2. The tenses of ihe infinitive denote respectively an action 
as present, past, or fu* ure, in reference to the time of the verbs 
with which they are connected ; as, 

Hoc facere possum, I am able to do this. Cic. Vidi nostros inimicos cftp^ie 
bellum , I saw tlmt our enemies were desiring war. Id. Nec gemere afria ces¬ 
sabit turtur ab ulmOj Nor shall the turtle dove cease to coo from the lofty elm. 
Virg.— Victdrem vtcUe succubuisse aueror, I complain that the victor ha* 
yielaed to the vanquished. Ovid. Se a senibus audisse dicebant, Thcv said 
thatthey had heard (it) from the old men. Cic. Audiet cives acuisse ferrum 
juventus, The youth will hear that the citizens have whetted the sword. Hor.— 
Negat sese verbum esse facturum, He declares that he is not about to speak. 
Cic. Postquam audierat non datum Iri filio ux&rem suo , Aftcr he had heard 
that a wife would not be given to his son. Ter. Semper existimabitis nihi 2 
k&rum vos visuros fore, You will always suppose that you are to see none of 
these things. Cic. 

Remakk 1. (a.) The present and perfect infinitives are sometiraes called re- 
spectivelv the infinitives of incomplete and of completed action. The present in¬ 
finitive, however, is sometimes used to denote a completed action. This is the 
usual construction with mimini; but in sucli case the speaker transfers him- 
self to the past, and the expression denotes rather a recollection of the pro- 
gress than of the completion of the action; as. Hoc me mbmfni dicere, I remem- 
ber my saying this. Cic. Teucrum mimtni Sitwna vfcnlre, I remember Teucer’s 
coming to Sidon. Virg. So with m&m&rid tineo. Cic. Phil. 8, 10. Scribit alsio 
is coustraed like m&mlnit; as, Cic. Off. 3, 2: and aftcr the same analogv, and 
for the sake of vivid expression Cicero says, M. Maximum accepimus* facile 
celare, tacere, "disslrntilare, etc., though speaking of things whicn he had not 
witnessed himself. So, also, with recordor;—Recordor longe omnibus unum an¬ 
teferre Demosthinem. Cic. When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the 
perfect infinitive is used with mihnlni; as, Meministis me ita distribuisse causam* 
Cic. 

(A) The passive voice having no simple form for expressing the completed 
state of sufiering makes use of the combination of the perfect participle with 
esse; as, amatus esse, to have been loved. When thus combined esse loses its 
own signification of a continued state, and when this state is to be expressed. 
another infinitive must be chosen; as. Constrictam jam h&rum conscientia tonori 
conjurationem tuam non vides f Cic. Sometimes, however, when no ambiguity 
can arise, esse in the usual combination retains its original meaning as, Apua 
Platonem est' omnem morem Lachlcemoni&nim inflammatum esse cupiditate vin¬ 
cendi. Id. Here inflammatum esse expresses a continued or habitual state— 
Fuisse with the perfect participle denotes astate completed previous to a certain 
past time; as, Jubet bdno animo esse; sopitum fuisse regem subito ictu. Liv. 

Rem. 2. To express the resuit of an action rather than its progress, the per¬ 
fect infinitive is sometimes used instead of the present, especiallv after sdtii 
h(il>eo, satis mihi est , pudet , contentus sum , nudius Ivit, vdlo or a verb of equivalent 
meaning; as, Baichatur vates , magnum si pect&re possit excussisse deum. Virg. 
Quum illam nemo velit attigisse. IMin. The poets use the infinitive perfect whore 
we should expect a present; as, Tendentes Pelion imjjdsuisse Olympo. Hor. 

Rem. 3. The present infinitive is also sometimes used for the future, espe- 
cially when the verb has no future; as, Desine fata deum flecti sperare , Cease 
to hope that the fates of the gods will be c.hanged. Virg. Progeniem Trigono 
a sanguine duci avdibrat. Id. Cras mihi argentum dare dixit, i. e. se ddturum 
esse. Ter. Cato affirmat se vivo illum non triumphare. Cic. 

Rem. 4. (a.) The infinitive future active is formed by a combination of the 
participle future active with esse ; as, dmaturus esse; the infinitive future pas¬ 
sive by a combination of tt e supine in um with iri; as, Amatum iri. These 
future infinitives denote an action or state as contiuuing. The participle in 
ms whi di properly expresses intention (see t 162, 14), take3 also tne infinitive 
fuitse tx express a past intention; as, Scio te scripiimm fuisse , I know that 
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you have had the intention to write, whence it was an easv tra isil ion to th< 
sense, ‘ you would have written,’ in conditional ser.tences, when tho conuitiot 
is no£ fulfilled This infinitive is used especially in the apodosis of hypotheti- 
cal sentences, where in direct speech tne pluperfect subjunctive would bs 
nsed (cf. \ 162, 14, R. 8.); as, Etiamsi obiemp&ra&set auspiciis, idem eventurum 
fuisse p&to. Cic. In like manner the infinitive future with esse is used in the 
apodosis of hypothetical sentences instead of the imperfect subjunctive; as, 
Ubertus, nisi jurasset, setius se facturum (esse) arbitrabatur. Id. 

(b.) Instead of the future infinitive, in both voices, faturum esse or fir» 
followetlby ut and the subjunctive, is often used; the present and imperfect 
subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect and pluperfect 
a finished, future action; as, Numquam p&tavi fore, ut supplex ad te vfcnlrem, 
I never supposed (that it would happen) that I should come a suppiiant to you. 
Cic. Suspicor fore, ut infringatur hominum improbitas. Id. Cirdfbam f6re, ut 
ipistdlam scripsisses.—So, also, in the passive for a continued state of future 
8uffering the present and imperfect are used; as, Credo f ore, ut epistolam scri¬ 
batur, and, Credebam f6re, ut tpistOla scriberetur. But to express a completed 
state in future time the perfect participle is employed; as, Quos spero brtui 
tempdre tecum copulatos fore. Cic. Quoa videret nomine pacis bellum involutum 
f6re. Id. This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has eitlier no 
future active participle, or no supine; as, in such case, the reguiar future infin¬ 
itive cannot be formed; as, Spero fOre ut sapias. — F&re is found in t wo pas- 
sages pleonastically. joined with the future participle active, viz. Te aa tne 
fore venturum. Cic. Att. 6, 21: and Quum stnatus censeret—libenter facturos 
fore. Liv. 6, 42. 

Rem. 5. (a.) The periphrastic infinitive formed by the futur§ active partici¬ 
ple with fuisse, denotes a future action contingent upon a condition which was 
not fulfilfed; and, in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, corresponds to the 
pluperfect siibjuuctive; as , An censes me tantos labores suscepturum fuisse, si 
iisdem finibus glonam meam quibus vitam essem terminaturust Do you think 
that 1 should have undertaken so great labors if, etc. Cic. Ut perspicuum sil 
omnibus, nisi tanta acerbitas inju> ia fuisset , numquam Mos in eum Vicum progres¬ 
suros fuisse,....that tliey never would have come into that place. Id. 

(b.) Futurum fuisse with ut and the imperfect subjunctive passive, corres¬ 
ponds to the infinitive f uisse with the future participle active in a conditionaJ 
proposition; as, Nisi nuncii essent aliati , existimabant plerique futurum fuisse, 
ut oppidum amitteretur,...that the town would have been lost. Cses. 

(c.) The participle future passive cannot be used to form an infinitive future 
passive, since it always retains the meaning of necessity, and in this sense has 
three reguiar infinitives, Ornandum esse, amandum fuisse, and Ornandum fdre; 
as, InsiAre hiemem, aut sub pellibus habendos milites jOre, aut differendum 
esse in cestatem bellum. Liv. 

Rem. 6. In the apodosis of a conditional sentence, the perfect infinitive, 
like the past tenses of the indicative, (see § 259, R. 4.j, sometimes corresponds 
to thf pluperfect subjunctive: as, (Dixit) sibi vitam filice sud cariorem fuisse, 
si Uhirce, ac pudicos vivere licitum fuisset, (He said) that the life of his daughtei 
had been dearer to him than his own, if it had been permitted.... Liv. This 
use of the perfect infinitive is necessary, when the verb has no future partici¬ 
ple ; as, Equidem Platonem existimo , si ginus f Orense dicendi iractire v6luisset, 
grOvissfme et copiosissime potuisse dic&re, —would have been able to speak. Cic. 

§ 269. The infinitive may be regarded eithor as a verb or as an ab- 
stract noun. (a.) As a verb it is used either mdefinitely ($ 143, 4), or with a 
subject of its own, which is put in the accusative, (§ 239). But the infinitive 
passive of neuter and sometimes of active verbs, like the third person singular 
ofthatvoice, mav be used impersonally or without a sulject; as, Vides tote 
properari Ut&re, Vou see a stir is made all along the shore. Virg. See $§ 209 
R. 8, (2.), and 239, R. 4. The present infinitive has sometimes, m narration. g 
subject in the nominative See S 209, R. 6. 
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( b .) Ag a noun, tlie infinitive, either alone or with a subject-accusati v e,haa 
fcwo cases, the nominative and the accusative, and is accordingly used eithei 
as the subject jr the object of a verb. 

THE INFINITIVE AS THE SUBJECT OF A VERB 

The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusative, 
may be the subject of a verb; as, 

Ad rempublicam pertinet me conservari, It concems the state that I shouJd 
be preserved. Cio. Numquam est utile peccare, To dc wronig is never useful. M. 
Majus dedicus est parta amittere quam omnino non paravisse. Sali. In the fi'st 
example conservari with its subject accusative me is tlie subject of pertinet, 
and is equivalent to ‘my preservation ’: in the secord, peccare is the subject 
of est utile. See § 202, 2, and IH. R. 2. 

Remakk 1. A general truth may be expressed hv the infinitive without a 
3ubject; as, Facinus est vincire civem Romanum, To bind a Ronian citiz3n, or, 
that one should bind a Roman Citizen, is a critne. But in such case the verb 
esse and verbs denoting to appear, to be conside red or calle d 210, R. 3.), re¬ 
quire the noun or adjective of the predicate to agree with the implied subject 
in the accusative; as, JEqnum est peccatis viniaui poscentem reddere rursus. 
Hor. Atticus maximum asstlmavit qiuestum , memorem gratunuy^e eoguosci. Nep. 

Note. The indefinite pronoun aliquem or aliquos may in such cases be sup- 

E lied, and the same indenniteness may be expressed bv te or nos , cf. § 209, R. 7; 

ut it is stili more frequently expressed by the infinitive passive. Hence the 
sentence Facinus est vincire civem Romanum , may also be expressed by Facinus 
est vinciri civem Romanum. So, Quum viderent de e&rum virtute non aesperari. 
Nep.—The impersonal verbs licet , dicet, Ojwrtet, 6pus est t and necesse est , when 
there is no definite subject, are joinod with the infinitive active alone; but 
when there is a subiect-accusative, tliey are connected with the passive con- 
gtruction; as, a c t. licet hoc facere; dOcet specimen c&p&re ex hac rt; p as s. licet 
hoc JiOri ; dicet specimen capi. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive, with or without a subject accusative, is ofiten the 
subject of a proposition, when the substantive verb with a noun, a neuter ad¬ 
jective, or an impersonal verb forms the predicate. Of tbis kind are justum , 
aquum, verisimile, consentaneum, apertum — est , irat, etc., nicesse est , Opus est ;— 
apparet, constat, convinit, decet, acet, Oportet; inteUiyltur , perspicitur , etc.; as, 
Cui verba dare difficile est. Ter. Mendacem memorem a*se Oportet. Quint. 
Legem brevem esse Opoi'tet. Sen. Cbnstat prOfecto ad sdluton avium ir. ventas 
esse leges. Cic. Non inim me hoc jam dicere pudebit. Id. See § 209, R. 3, 
(o.),(«.) 

Rem. 3. The infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive; as, Audio 
tum licere cuu/uam in nave cdpiUos deponere. Ter. 

Rem. 4. The infinitive, with or without a subject accusative, may aljo be 
tlie predicate nominative; as, Impune quoslibet facere id est regem esse. Sali. 
In tnis sentence fdcire is the subject, and regem esse is the predicate; for id, 
which only represents by a kind of apposition tlie clause impune quaslibet Jacere, 
can be omitted. 

Rem. 5. When the infinitive esse, (or others of similar meaning, as, fibri, 
vivire, vitam dcyire, cedire, abire, etc.), with a predicate adjective (or noun), is 
joined with licet, such predicate is put in the accusative, if the subject-accusa- 
tive of the infinitive s expressed, aml sometimes, also, when it is omitted, but 
more frequently, in the latter case, the predicate adjective or noun is attra^ted 
to the dative following licet; as, Ut eum liceat ante tempus consiLem IhM. 
Auct. ad Her. Mfcdios esse jam non licebit. Cic. Si civi ROmano iHet *nse 
Gaditanum. Id.— Licuit inim esse Otioso Themistocli. Id. Mihi negllgenti t <se 
non licet, id. Sibi vitam filias sua cariorem fuisse , si liberae ac pudlcv' r V* ••e 
Scitum fuisstt tscil. ei). Liv. So also nicesse est with the predicate io fcfae 
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dative. Vdfds n&cesse est fortibus viris esse. Liv.—But licet , dporte. an l n&cesn 
est are also joined with the subjunctive mood, and hence is derived the con- 
struction oi licet as a conjunction. See § 263, 2. 

THE .INFINITIVE AS THE OBJECT OF A VERB. 

§ S870. The infinitive, either witli or without a subject-a»^ 
cusative, may be the object of a verb; as, 

Hasc vitare cupimus, We desire to avoid tliis. Cic. Poetas omnino non ahws 
attingere, I do not at all attempt to read the poets. Id. Sententiam v&^rt 
cterierunt, They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. Spero te valere, 
1 hope that you are well. Id. 

Note. The infinitive as the object of a verb supplies the place of the accusa* 
tive of the thing, and hence many active verbs besides the infinitive take in 
the active voice an accusative of the person, cf. § 231, R. 3, (6.), and in the 
passive retain the infinitive; as, Consules jubentur scribere exercitum. Muros 
adire vfctlti sunt Cf. § 234, I. 

Remark 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an adjec¬ 
tive, and sometimes upon a noun. 

(a.) It may depend upon relative adjectives. (see § 213, R. 1), which, bv the 
poets, are ioined with the infinitive instead oi their usual construction witn the 
genitive or the gerund, etc.; as, Cedere nescius. Hor. Avidi committere pug¬ 
nam. Ovid. Cupidus mdriri. Id. Cantare periti Arcades. Virg. Callidus con¬ 
dire furto. Hor. Quidlibet impotens sperare. Id. Sutrinas facere inscius. Varr. 
Insuetus vera audire. Liv. Certa tndri. Virg. Felicior ungvire tela. Virg. 
So, Audax omnia perp&ti , Resolute to endure every thing. Hor. Sollers ornare 
Cypassis, Skilful to adom. Ovid. Segnes solvere nddum. Hor. Indocilis pau¬ 
periem pati. Id. Non lenis fata Hcludire. Id. See § 213, R. 4, (1.) 

( b.) It may also depend upon adjectives signifying usefulness, ftness, e tc., 
which are sometimes by the poets construed with the infinitive instead of the 
dative; as, {Tibia) aspirare et &'„esse ckdris erat utilis. Hor. jEtas mollis et 
apta rfcgi. Ovid. Fons etiam rivo dare nomen Idoneus. Hor. Fruges consumere 
nati. Id. And after dignus and contentus; as, Dignus amari. Virg. Cf. § 244, 
R. 2,(6.) 

(c.) Upon a noun; as, Tempus est hujus libri f&c&re finem, It is time tc 
finish this book. Nep. Iniit consilia reges tollere, He devised a plan to destroy 
the kings. Id. Fa erat confessio caput rerum Romam esse. Liv. Cupido inces¬ 
serat AFthidpiam invisere. Gurt. Quibus in otio vivere copia (rat. Sali. So. Nec 
mihi sunt vires inimicos pellere tectis, instead of pellendis Inimicis , or ad peUendos 
Inimicos. Ovid. 

(d.) If for the infinitives depending on nouns or adjectives other nouns were 
substituted, these last would beputin the genitive, dative, or ablative; aDd 
hence such infinitives may perhaps be properly regarded as exceptions to the 
rule, that the infinitive has but two cases, the nominative and the accusative. 

Rem. 2. (a.) The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands uncou- 
nected, especinlly in exclamations and indignant interrogations, where credtfnls 
eslt or rcnimne 'est? maybe supplied; as, Mcne incepto desistere victam? That 
I, vanquishcd, should desist from my undertaking? Virg. Me miserum! te m 
tantas asrumnas propter me incidisse f Cic.—But ut, also, with the subjunctivo, 
either with or without an interrogative particle, may be used to express a 
question with indignation; as, Fine (scii, patri) Sgo ut adverser? Liv. Tu ut 
umquam te corrigas? Cic. Judicio ut drator aec&mdnum persequatur? Id ; 
where JUri pdtest ? may be supplied. 

(6.) So, in the drdtic obliqua, the words signifying said, saying , etc.. are ofte» 
omitted, or implied in a preceding verb or phrase; as, Idfdcile ejfln page* 
%oiL ducit. Nep. Quem signum d&turum f&gienttbus? Curt 
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Rkm. 3. The infinitive is sometimes to be supplied; and esse and fuisse 
with a predicate adjective, and also in the compound fonns of the infinitive, 
both active and passive, are commonly omitted, especially after verbs of say- 
ing, thinking, hnowing , and perceiving; as, Vos cognovi foi-tes. Sali. Quem pul¬ 
sum mSm&rhvi. Tac.—So, also, with the infinitive perfect passive when depend- 
ing on vdlo, nolo, agrio. and Oportet; as, Adolescenti mdrem gestum Oportuit. Ter. 
Quod jam pridem facium djurrtuit. Cic.—Sometimes in a relative clause an in¬ 
finitive is to be supplied from the finite verb of the main propositione as, 
Quos vdluit omnes interfecit , scii, interficere. Ne illam quidem consiquuntw', 
quam putant, gratiam; i. e. quam se consecuturos putant. Cic. 

THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT A SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 

§271. The infinitive, without a subject-accusative, is used after 
7erbs denoting ability, obligat ion, intention or endeavor; after verba 
«ignifying to begin, continue, cense, abstain, dare , fear, hesitate, or be 
vmit; and after the passive of verbs of saying, believing, reckoning , 
etc. 

Note 1. To these classes belong possum, queo, ntqueo, vSieo, debeo; citro, cSgtto , 
decerno , statuo, con*tHuo , instUno. paro; cdnor, nitor, tent/o, contendo, tento, mdtnro, 
prdpSro, aggredior, persiviru,; — cctpi, incipio, pergo, desino, desisto,' intermitto, parco , 
recuso; soleo, as.sm.sco, consuesco, insuesco; audeo, vireor, metuo . r&formi/lo, timeo , 
horreo, dubito; — audior , credor, existimor, feror, nigor, nuntior, perhibeor, putor, tr&dor, 
jUbeor, videor, and cdgor. 

Notk 2. Wheu the preceding verbs are joined with esse, haberi, judicari, 
videri, etc., the predicate noun or adjective is put in the nominative; as, Sdlet 
tristis videri; awle sapiens esse; capit mihi molestus esse; debes rsse diligens; 
pdtest liber esse: and so also meretur, scit, didicit liber esse. 

Note 3. The poets, in imitation of the Greeks, use the infiniti\s after fOge, 
aufer , ai ce, parce, memento; jxiveo, rPfuifo, quaro, urgeo, laboro , dmo, gaudeo , 
furo, callet), sumo, mitto, remitto , patior, juro, conjuro, pugno, natus, anu some 
otlicr verbs, especially to denote a wish or pmqwse; as, introiit videre. Ter. 
Non te frangOre persequor. Hor. Non populare penates venimus. Virg. In- this 
construction, the poets are sometimes imitated by the later prose wnters. 

Remakk 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infinitive, 
may be followed by the subjunctive with ut, ne, etc.; and with some of them 
this Is the regular construction; as, Sententiam ne diceret, recusavit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The passives dicor, trador, fhor, narror, riptrior, existimo, r, rideor, 
etc., may either be used personally, with the infinitive alone, or impersoimlly, 
fjllowed by the accusative with the infinitive. Thus we may say, Mater 
Pausania eo temjxYre vixisse dicitur, or, Dicitur eo tempdre. matrem Pausania 
vixisse, The mother of Pausanias is said to have beeu living....or, It is said 
tliat the mother of Pausanias was living.... Nep. The former construction is 
more jommon especially with vldeot', see § 272, R. 6; but the latter is frequuit 
with nuntiatur, and very common with the compound. tenses, traditum est, 
prddltum est, etc., and with the participle future passive; as, credendum esi, 
Intelhgerulum est, etc.; as, Quorum neminem tdUm fuisse credendum, etc. Cic. 

Hem. 3. The infinitive without a subject i* 5 used after a verb, ouly when it 
d motes an action or state of the subject of thai verb. 

Rkm. 4. The verbs to teish or desire, v6lo, ndlo, malo; c&pio, opto, stiideo, have 
a twofold constryction:—the infinitive without a subject-accusative is used 
after them, when the subject remains the sa»ne; and when followed by esse, 
haberi, etc., the predicate-noun or adjective is in the nominative;—but the 
accusative with tue infinitive is used when the subject is changed, or when a 
-eflejyve Dronoun of the same person foliows. We say, therefore, vdlo crudilus 
fieri, and on the other hand, vdlo te eruditum fi&ri, ana vdlo me auditum feri 
%o, ’’ '4o is esse, quem tu me esse vdlwsti. Cic. Cupio me esse, clementem, cupio— 
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me non dissdlfUum videri. Id.; or, omitting the pronoun, cupit tue clemens nec 
dissolutus videri .— Omnis hdmines qui sese student pi'cestare ceteris animalibus, 
etc. Sali. 

Note 4. Vdlo is used with the prdsent infinitive passive; as, Me amati vdlo, 
I wish to be beloved; hoc vUim intelllgi, I wish this to be uriderstood; and also 
with the infinitive perfect passive to denote the eager desire that something 
should be instantly accoraplished; as, Legati quoa erant appellati superbius , 
Cdrinthum patres vestri —exstinctum esse vdluerunt. Cic.; but it occurs most 
frequentlv with the omission of esse; as, hoc factum vdlo; nunc illos commoni¬ 
tos velim i so, patriam exstinctam cupit. 

Note 5. The nominative with the infinitive after verbs of saying, percciv- 
ing, etc. (§ 272), is rare even in poetrv, and is an imitation of the Greek idiom, 
wiiich requires the nominative with tne infinitive when the same subject re- 
Jnains; as, Phaselus ille, quem videtis, hospites, ait fuisse navium celerrimus. 
Catuli. Quia retulit Ajax esse Jovis nSpos, instead of se esse Jovis nepotem 
Ovid. Sensit medios delapsus in hostes , instead of se delapsum esse. Virg. . 

THE INFINITIVE WITH A SUB JE CT-A 0 CUS ATI VE. 

§373. The infinitive with a subject-accusative follows verbs 
of saying, thinking , knowing, perceiving, and the like ; as, 

Videbat, id non posse fihi, He saw that that could not be done. Nep. Sentit 
animus, se sua vi, non aliena, moveri. Cic. Audivi te venire. Me in ejus pdtes- 
tdte dixi f Ore. Id. Affirmant militum jacere animos. Liv. Stepe venit ad aures 
meas, te istud nimis crebro dicere. Cic. Eam pugnam ad Perusiam pugnatam 
(esst), quidam auctores sunt. Liv. 

Note 1. Thisrule includes ali such verbs and phrases as denote the exerdse of the 
externa! senses and intellectual faculties, or the communication of thought toothers; 
as, unitio , rideo, sentio, animadverto, cognosco, inte.lllgo, percipio, disco , scio, nescio, 
ceusm, spiro, despero, /Oglto, judico, crCdo, arbitror, puto, Opinor, duco, statuo , mSmlni , 
rirontor, obliviscor, Opinio est, spes est, etc.;— dico, tr&do, prddo, scribo, rSfSro, narro, 
nuntio, confirmo, nSgo, ostendo , indico, ddeeo, certiorem facio, demonstro, pSrhlbeo , 
promitto, polliceor, spondeo , etc.; but with most of these a different construction often 
occurs, See § 273 

Note 2. The propositions, whose subjects are thus put in the accusative and their 
verbs in the iuflnitive, are those which are directi;/ dependent on the verbs of saying 
and perceiving. llespecting the clauses inserted in such dependent propositions, see 
4 266, 1. 

Note 8. (a.) When a relative clause inserted in a proposition containing 
the accusative with the infinitive, has the same verb as tbe proposition in 
which it is inserted, but such verb is not repeated, the noun which is the sub¬ 
ject of the relative clause is also put by attraction in the accusative; as, Te 
tusjHcor eisdem rebus, quibus me ipsum, commoveri. If the verb is expressed 
we must sav, eisdem rebus commoveri, quibus (ego) ipse commoveor. So, also, 
in inserted relative clauses where the verb, if expressed, would be in the sub¬ 
junctive, (see § 266, 2.); as, ( Verres) aiebat se tantidem cestimasse, quanti Siiccr- 
1 >*ein, for quanti Sacerdos cestimasset. Cic. Confitetur se in ea parte fuisse qua 
k , qua virum omni laude dignum patrem tuum. Id. 

( b.) Tbe same is the case with the particle quam after a comparative, see 
§ 256, R. 5, (a.) But sometimes when quam connects a clause to a preceding 
proposition containing the accusative with the infinitive, the same construction 
follows' that precedes quam, even when the verb of the latter clause is express¬ 
ed; as, Nonne tibi affirmavi quidvis me potius perpessurum, quam ex Italia ad 
bella*}i clvde me exltfimm; instead of quam exirem or quam ut exirem. Cic. 

(c.) In long speeches in the oratio obliqua, relative clauses, having a verb 
of their own which should properlv be in the subjunctive, are put in the ac- 
jusa ive with the infinitive, if the relative clause is not subordinahe to the one 
vith the infinitive, and which is govemed by a verb of saying oi perceiving, 
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*>ut is rather coflrdinate with it; in whicli case tiie relative is equivalenY to the 
demonstrative with et; as. Nam ill&rum urbem ut propaynadUum oppdsttum este 
barbtiris , apud quam jam bis classes regias fecisse naufragium; for et tipud eam 
jam bis, etc.—In Livy and Tacitus the same construction sometimes occurs 
even after conjunctions; as after quum in the sense of ‘ while,’ see § 263,6, R. 3; 
after quamquam on account of its absolute signification, see $ 198, 4, and after 
quia. 

Note 4. The personal pronouns, wliich, with the other moods, are expressed 
only when they are emphatic, must be always expressed in the accusativo 
with the infinitive. The verbs ‘to promise’ and ‘to liope’ are in Englisb 
usually joined witli the infinitive present without a pronoun, but in Latin not 
only is the pronoun expressed, but the infinitive whicn follows is in the future; 
as, * He promised to come,’ is in Latin, Prbmisit se venturum (scii, esse, see 
4 270, R. 3). But the infiuitive present sometimes occurs after these verbs; 
as, PollU etUur obsides dare , Cses. B. G. 4, 21; and the pronoun is occasionally 
omitted, see § 239, R. 2 and 3. 

Rkmakk 1. When ambimiity would arise from the subject and the object 
of the verb being both in the accusative, the passive infinitive is substituted 
for the active, bv which means the subject is put in the ablative, or in the 
accusative with per; as, Ne fando quidem auditum est, crdcddilum mdlatum esse 
ab iEgyptio; insteud of jEgyptium crOcOdilum violasse. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the conjunction that is omitted 
m translating from English into Latin, and the subject of the dependent clause 
is put in the accusative, and its verb in the infinitive. . 

Rem. 3. The accusative with the infinitive is sometimes rendered into Eng¬ 
lish bv a similar form; as, Si vis me flere, If you wish me to weep. Hor.; but 
the dependent clause is more frequently connected to the verb of saying, etc. 
J>y the conjunction that , and the infinitive translated by the indicative or po- 
tential mood; as, Sentimus nivem esse albam , We perceive that -snow is whtte. 
Cic. Sometimes the dependent clause is annexed to the other without the 
conjunction; as, Credunt se negllgi, They think they are neylected. Ter. 

Rem. 4. A present infinitive corresponds to the imperfect indicative, when 
with an accusative it follows a preterite tense; as, Dixit Gestirem venire, He 
said that Caesar i oas coming. Cses. In like manner the perfect infinitive with 
an accusative after a preterite tense corresponds to the pluperfect indicative; 
as, Dixit Caesarem venisse, He said that Caesar had come. See § 268, 2. 

Rem. 6. The present infinitive, after verbs of sense, is oftcfi equivalent to 
the present participio; as, Surgere videt lunam. He sees the moon (to rise) 
rising. Virg. Avma rutilare vident. Id. Videbis collucere faces. Id. Nec 
Zephyros audis spirare? Do you not liear the zephyrs blowing? Id. Sape hoc 
majdres natu dicere audivi. Cic. The two constructions are sometimes united; 
as, MMium video discedere cadum , palantesyue pdlo stellas. Virg. 

Rem. 3 The subject-nccusative after verbs of saying , shoicing , and bclievina; 
os, dico , nego , trado , f ero, mim&ro, narro, nuntio , pOrhxbeo , prodo , sci'ibo , de¬ 
monstro, ostendo , arguo, a'edo, jmto, existimo , and the like, and also after jubeo , 
ceo, and prdhibto, is regarded also as the accusative of the object after these 
▼erbs; and hencc such verbs are used also in the passive, the accusative of the 
active voice becoming, as usual, the nominative of the passive. This is espe- 
cially the case when their subject is indefinite; as, Dicunt (they or people aay) 
ite virum prdbnm esse , or dicor vir prdbus esse. So, Vitamur hoc facere , instead 
of, Nos hoc fticire vitant. Instead also of the impersonal videtur (it appears) 
foliowed by the infinitive with its subject-accusative, it is common to say 
personally, videor, videris , etc., with the infinitive; as, videor errasse , it appeuv 
that I have erred. • 
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INFINITIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE CLALSES. 

§373. When the particle tliat, in English, introdi»'*' s a 
clause denoting a purpose , object , or resuit* it is a sign ot‘ the 
«uhj uncti ve in Latin, and is to be expressed byid, etc.; bul 
otlierwise it is usually the sign of the accusative with the infini¬ 
tive. Cf. §§ 262 and 272. 

1. (a.) Verbs of endeavoring and resolving take after them the in ¬ 
finitive and more rarely the subjunctive, when the subject remaint 
the same; but when the subject is changed, they take. the subj;tnc-. 
tive only. 

Note 1. Sucli are stAtuo , constituo, decerno, tento, ISbAro, pAro,^ Aditor, curo, nitor, 
contendo, ronslliuin capio, Animum or in Animum induco. Cf. i 271, N. 1. After uj>&- 
r<irn do, I exert myself, id, hoc, or illud Ago , I endeavor, nihil antiquius habeo or diico 
quam, nothing ia of more importance to me, and video for citro, the subjunctive is &1- 
most exclusively used. 

( b .) Verbs of effectimj are construed with ut or ne and the sub¬ 
junctive. 

Note 2. Suoh are fAcio, efficio, perficio, evinco, pervinco, impetro, assequor, conse¬ 
quor, etc. But f Acere k to effect ’ occurs in Cic. Brut. 38, in connection with the accusa¬ 
tive and infinitive passive. 

Note 3. Facio with «fis also used as a periphrasis for the indicative; as, 
Invitus quidem feci, ut L. Flaminium e stnatu ejicirem, for invitus ejici. Cic.— 
Fac, ‘sUppose’ or ‘granting,’ and eficire, ‘ to prove,’ take the accusative with 
the infinitive; but tlie passive efficitur, ‘it follows,’ takes also the subjunctive. 
— Fdch'e, ‘ to introduce ’ or ‘ represent,’ is joined with a present or perfect 
participle; as, Laelium et Scipidnem facimus adinlrantes. Cic. In the passiva 
the accusative also with the infinitive is found, tliere being no present par¬ 
ticiple; as, Isocratem PtAio laudari facit a Socrate. Cic. 

2. Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish, to advive, to 
encourage, to command, and the like, both when the subject remains 
the same and when it is changed, are foliowcd by the subjunctive 
with ut or ne, and only rarely by the infinitive. 

Note 4. (a.) Spch are rAgo, Aro, precor, peto; posco, postulo, f Agito; moneo, ad- 
mAneo, commAneo , hortor, cAhortor, exhortor, sua/leo, persuAdeo, instituo. (I instruet) 
impello, cAgo, mando, prrescribo, edico, decerno, legem do, censeo, jierjiello, excito, in¬ 
cito, impero, etc. ; as, Tt non hortor sAlum, sed etiam oro, ut tCta mente in re.mpiihtlc..tn 
incumbas. Cic. 

(6.) In the poets and later prose writers the infinitive more frequently fol¬ 
lows those verbs without any difference of mcauing. The poets even use the 
infinitive to express a purpose; as, Proteus p&cus egit altos visere montes. Hor. 

(f.) Nuntio, scribo, mitto, and even dico, are followed by the subjunctive, 
when they imply an injunction or intention that something should be douej 
as, Haec ut facias, scribo. Cic. 

(d.) Jubeo and veto conrmonly take the accusative with the infinitive, but 
sonletiines the subjunctive with or rarely without ut. Sometimes, with. the 
infinitive, the person to whom the command is given is omitted, especially 
when it is either obvious from the nature of the command or indefinite; ae, 
Castra munire jubet, scii, milites. Cses. Lex recte faebee jubet, scii, h&mines.. 
Cic. With the subjunctive the dative of the person sometimes follows jubeo , 
as, Britannico jussit, exsurgeret. Tac .—Impero is sometimes followed by the 
accusative with the infinitive passive; and so also is censeo, I vote, or, I ordair.. 
The latter is often construed with the participle in dus with esse expressed ct 
understood; as, Carthaginem delendam censeo. 
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(e.) Mdneo and admdneo, 4 1 remind,’ and persuadeo, ‘I comince takt thi 
accusative with the infinitive. 

3. (a.) Tn the oratio obliqua, the construction of the accusative with 
the infinitive, is cxchanged, for that of the subjunctive, to denote po&- 
sibility, liberty, duty, etc.; as, 

Virginius unum Ap. Claudium legum expertem esse aiebat: respicerent tribunal 
hdmlnes castellum omnium sc&Urum. Liv. 

(6.) On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used after a verb of 
requesting, commanding, etc., The construction often passes into that of the 
accusative with the innnitive; the verb of saying being considered as implied 
in the verb of requesting, etc.; as, Orabat ne se ut parricidam libMkm aversa¬ 
rentur: sibi vitam filias sua cari&rem fuisse, si.... Liv. Cf. § 270, R. 2, (6.) 

4. (a.) Verl^ which denote wUlingness , unwUlingness , permission , 
and necessity , commonly take the infinitive, or the accusative with the 
infinitive, but sometimes the subjunctive. 

Note 5. Such are vdlo, ndlo, m&lo, opto, permitto , p&tior, sino, concedo , licet, prdhl- 
beo, Oportet, and ndcesse est. Cf. $ 271, K. 4. VOlo ut is used to expz«8S a strong em¬ 
phasis. Ndlo is not construed with the subjunctive. 

* (6.) An Infinitive passive without a subject is sometimes used with Oportet; 

as, Non Oportuit rf*lictas, scii, esse ancillas. Ter. Ut ut Orat , mansum tamen 
Oportuit, scii. esse. Id. Non putabant de tali viro suspicionibus Oportere jiidlcar:. 
Nep. 

(c.) Some other verbs which regularly take the accusative with the infini¬ 
tive after them, are occasionally followed by the subjunctive. 

5. Quod , 4 that/ commonly with the indicative, introduces a sub¬ 
stantive clause containing the explanation or ground of the predicate 
or of some other word in the principal clause. 

Rkmark. The subjunctive follows quod in tliose cases only in which the 
clause expresses the view or sentiment of some other person than the writer 
or speaker. Cf. $ 266, 3. 

Quod is nsed:— 

(1.) After such expressions as bene, mdle, prudenter fdcio; bine, mdle Jit; 
evOnit, accidiij and the like; praetereo, mitto; aud generafly adde , accedit, etc.; 
as, Bine facis, quoti me adjikvas. 

(2.) To introduce the explanation of a noun, pronoun, or pronominal adverb 
in the principal clause; as, Magnum b£n€flcium est n&titoxe, quod nOcesse en 
mOri. 

(3.) After verbs signifving an affection of the mind, and the outward expres - 
sion of such feeling; and also after verbs of praising , censunng, accusing, and 
tkankmg . 

Note 6. Such are gaudeo, delector, grdtum, or jflcundum est mihi, angor , dOleo, ergre , 
ml *>tc, or grdvlter fgro, succenseo, panitet, miror, admiror, gldrior, grtUtilor, grQtias 
i , queror, indignor, and others of similar meaning; as, Scipio saepe quGrSbatur, quod 
smnibus in rebus hdmlnes dltlgentidres essent, ut, etc. Cic. Gaudeo quod te inter¬ 
pellavi. Id. Quod spiratis, quod vdeem mittitis, quod formas hd minum habetis , indig¬ 
nantur. Liv Cato mirari se aiebat, quod non rideret hdruspex, hdrusjilcem quum vlde- 
i et. Cic. 

Note 7. After tho«*e verbs which express the feeling of joy, grief, etc.; as, 
gaudeo, ddleo, miror, the accusative with the infinitive is more commonly 
Found, but those which denote the outward expression of such feeling aro mors 
OQmmonly construed with quod; but sometimes this distinction is reversed 
Grdtulor is oimmonlv joined with quod. 
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Note 8. A purely objective propositiori is expressed by quod nly wlien it 
depende unon addo, (generallv ili the imperative adtle), or upon facio joined 
vvith an aclverb; as, Adde quod pubes tibi crescit omnes. Hor. Adde huc quod 
mercem sine fucis gestat. Id. Fecit humaniter Licinius, quod ad me, vesptrx venit. 
Cic. In ali other cases the infinitive is. employed in purely objective prop> 
sitions. 

6. By the infinitive, with or without a subject-accusative, a propos ticr. *a 
expressed as a thought, so that it resembles au abstract noun; bv quoa, with 
the indicative or the subjunctive, it is represented simplv as a faci. To the 
latter te frequently joined hoc , id, illud, istud, or huc, etc.; as. Illud quOque miris 
accedit incommodum, quod M. Junius abest. Cic. Huc accedebat, quod, etc. Sali. 
Quod generally refers to past time, and hence it is preferable to say, Gratissi¬ 
mum mihi est, quod ad me tua manu scripsisti; but with the infinitive, Gratissi¬ 
mum mihi est te bine valere. 

(a.) Quod, with the indicative, in the sense of as to, or urith regard to, is used 
at the beginnin^ of a sentence, especially in letters, in repeating an expression 
of a person for the purpose of answering it; as, Quod autem me Ayamemndnem 
aemulari putas, falleris. Nen. Quod scribis te velle scire, qui sit reiphbUtat status, 
summa dissensio est. Cic. Sentences thus introduccd by quod are in no grara- 
matical connection with the verb that follows them. See § 206, (14.) 

(6.) Quod is used in explanatory or periphrastic propositions which refer tc 
a preceding demostrative pronoun, as hoc, id, etc., unless such pronoun be 
added pleonastically, in the nominative or accusative, to verbs governing the 
accusative with the infinitive; as, Mihi quidem videntur hdmines hac re maxime 
jelluis praestare, quod Idqui possunt. Cic. 

Note 9. The construetion of the infinitive resembles, in the fol- 
lowing particulare, that of a noun in the singular number and neutei 
^ender:— 

(a.) Like a rioun, it may havc an adjective or pronoun agreeing with it; a$ 
1 btnm hoc philosophari displicet. Cic. Quum vivere ipsum tuipe sit nobis. Ici. 
Me hoc ipsum nihil agere aelectat. Id. Meum intelllgere nulla pecunia, vendo. 
Petr. See § 206, R. 8. 

( b.) It may be followed by a limiting genitive; as, Cujus non dimicare fuit 
mUi-ere. Val. Max. 

(c.) It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See §§ 209, R. 3, (6,) 
and 229, R. 6. It may also be used after neuter verbs, likp an accusative, 
cepending on a preposition understood; as, Te accepisse meas Uteros yaudeo. 
fer. See $§ 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

(d.) Itis also used like a predicate-nominative; as, Videre est perspicere 
aliquid. Cic. See § 210. 

(e.) It may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun. 
See 4 270, R. 1. 

(/.) It may, like an accusative, depend on a preposition; as, Aristo et Pyrrho 
inter optime valere et gravissime aegrotare, nihil prorsus dicebant interesse. Cic. 
Quod crimen dicis praeter innasse meum 1 Ovid. Inveniet nil sibi legatum , praetu 
plorare. Hor. 

^ (^.) lt is used also like an ablative; as, Audito regem in Siciliam tendSre. 

(h.) Soraetim.es, also, especially in the poets, it denotes a purpose, like a 
partieiple in dus, (see 4 274, R. 7.); as, L&ricam donat habere viro . Yirg.; f ji 
like a dative of the end, (see § 227.) 


PARTICIPLES. 

§ 274. 1. Participles are followed by tbe same cases ard 
oonstructions as tl ?ir verbs; as, 
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Quidam, poSta nbmtndtus, A certain one, called a poet. Cic. C8 'Glom n oblita 
hama , The lioness forgetful of her whelps. Virg. Fdventes rebus Cartfuiy(men¬ 
tium, Favoiing the interests of the Carthagmians. Liv. Tendens cd sidera pal¬ 
mas. Virg. Accusatus rei capitalis. Cic. Prima dicte mihi summa dicende Ca¬ 
mena. Hor. Omina doctus. Stat. Casus abies visura mdrinos. Id. Cdrituri ar¬ 
bore montes. Ovid. Parcendum est teneris. Juv. Utendum est setate. Ovid. 
Jt. Brutus arcens reditu tyrannum, in proelio concidit. Cic. 

2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote rc- 
spectively an action which is present, past, or future, in reference to 
the time of the verb with which they are connected; as, 

Simul hoc dicens attollit se. Virg. Tum ad Thraseam in hortis agentem mis¬ 
sus est. Tac. Turnum fugientem haec terra videbit t Virg. Qui missus ab Arpi» 
Itala cons&d&rat urbe. Id. Ldmia mdnire cedtUtatis perfunctus, pHU prcetiiram. 
Cic. Jussus cum fide poenas luam. Hor. Jtiv&ris rrddios moriturus in hostes 
irruit. Virg. Periturus injecit sese in agmen. Id. Illa tibi ventura bella cx/dt- 
diet. Id. 

Note. The participle expresses the action or state of the verb, and alse 
marks its complete or incomplete state or condition. Cf. $ 144, 1-3. Kxcept, 
however, in deponent verbs, the Latin language has no active participle de- 
noting a completed action, equivalent to the English * having written,’ nor any 
passive participle denoting a state of suffering stili going on, equivalent to the 
English present participle ‘ being loved.* 

Remark 1. The present participle, particularly that of the verb eo, some- 
times denotes that which is about tobedone; as, Interclusit hiems, et terruit 
Auster euntes,.... as they were on the point of going. Virg. Nec nos via faUit 
euntes. Id. 

Rem. 2. (a.) The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose; as, 
Ibant x orantes vtniam,....to sue for favor.... Virg. Eurypjjlum scltantem oracula 
Pkaebt mittimus. Id. (6.) It is also used to express a state or condition, where, 
in English, a substantive is employed with a preposition; as, igndrans , from 
ignorance; metuens, from fear; consulatum p&tens, in his suit for the consulship; 
omne malum nascens fdcile opprimitur, —in its origin. 

Rem. 3. (a.) The perfect participle passive, especiallv in the poets, often 
denotes the resuit of a past action, ana thus supnlies the place of a pi esent 
participle passive; as, Ndtus evdlat picea tectus caligine.... covered with pitcliy 
darkness. Ovid. Cf. Virg. Mn. 1, 480; 2, 277; 4, 72, 589;.5, 113, 708; 6, 335: 
Georg. 1, 204. It is often to be translated by a present active participle; as, 
Manu pectus percussa dSc&rum, flaventesaue abscissa c&mas, i. e. percudens, ab¬ 
scindens. Virg. Tunsae pectdra palmis. Id. So, also, sdlitus, ausus, fisus, and 
the perfect participles of deponent verbs; as, Longum cantu solata labbrem. Id. 
Vox auditur fractas s&nitus Imitata tubdmm. Id. Divitiacus Oxsdrem complexus, 
obsecrare coepit. Caes. Concretos sanguine crines yertns. Virg. Tonsis in val¬ 
libus, i. e. quae tondentur. Id. 

(6.) The perfect participle of a preceding verb is often used in a succeeding 
clause, to express the completion of an action; as, Exercitum fundit fugatque , 
f £sum persequitur. Liv. This idiom frequently occurs in Ovid. 

Rem.*4 Hdbeo, with perfect participles denoting knowledge and determina¬ 
tum ; as, cognitum, perspectum, perceptum, comj/rihensum, exploratum, statutur i, 
constitutum, deliberatum, persuasum mihi hdbeo, etc., forms a periphrasis, like the 
passive verb in English, and equivalent to cognovt, perspexi, percepi, etc., in- 
Btead of the verb of the participle; as, Clbdii drimum perspectum or cognitura 
hdbeo ; for perspexi, etc., I perceive, know. rersudmm mihi hdbeo and pc rsua- 
sisslmum hdbeo are used only in the neuter gender and with an accusative with 
the infinitive in the sense of mihi persuasi or persuasum mihi est. When hdbeo 
with any other participle than those above indicated is used, it expresses mora 
than the ordinary perfect active; as, Quod me hortaris ut absolvam; h&beo ab- 
sblfitam su i ve ipos ad Ccesdrem; i. e. I have it ready. Cic. Do, reddo, curo, 
25 * 
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tineo, possideo, and missum fdcio, are sometimes so construed wlth pai ticiples 
as, Missam iram faciei, for mittet. Ter. Hostes victos dare, for vincite. Sali* 

Rem. 5. (a.) The passive participles may supply the place of a verbal noun 
in io or us, the perfect being employed to represent an action as comploteil 
and the future when it is conceived as stili incomplete; as, Ante Romam condi¬ 
tam, Before the building of Rome. Cie. QmslUa urbis delendae, Plans for the 
destruction of the city. Id. See § 275, II. With the liraitations about to be 
made in regard to the nominative, this construction is used in ali the cases, 
and even when they are governed by the prepositions, ad, ante, cb , post, prop¬ 
ter; ab and ex; as, Hce litiras recitatae magnum luctum fecerunt, The readi ig 
of this letter. Liv. Tdrentum captum, The taking of Tarentum. Ob recepti .u 
Hannibalem, On account of the reception of Hannibal. Sibi quisque caesi regis 
expitebat (Reus, The glory of killing, or, of having killed the king. Propter 
Afiicam d6mltam. Eutrop. Ante Kpdminondam natum. Nep. Post Christum 
natum. Ab coudlta urbe ad lib&ratam. Liv. The oblique cases only of partici- 
p‘es in dus are used in this manner as the nominative denotes necessity, (see 
Rem. 8,) and even the perfect participle is not thus used in the nominative by 
Cicero. • 

(6.) The neuter of the perfect passive participle without a noun is used by 
Livv, as the subject of a proposition; as, Tentatum per dictatorem, ut ambo pa¬ 
tricii consules crearentur , rem ad inten'egnum perduxit: i. -e. the attempt, or 
the fact of the attempt being made by the dictator. Compare a similar use 
of this participle in the ablative, § 267, R. 9, (1.) (c.) 

(c.) The English ‘ without’ with a verbal substantive; as, ‘without writing, 
without having waited,’ etc., is expressed in Latin by means of a negative 
noun, adjective or particle connected with a participle; as, Caesar exercitum 
numquam per instdi&sa ittnSra duxit , nisi perspeculatus Idc&rum situs , without 
having examined the localities. This form occurs often with the ablative 
absolute; as, Athenienses non exspectato auxilio adversus ingentem Persarum 
exercitum in proelium egrediuntur, without waiting for assistance. So, nulla 
praestituta die, Without nxing any time. Cic. Miserum est nihil perficientem 
angi. Id. 

Rem. 6. (a.) The participle in rus, especially with verbs of motion, often 
denotes intention or purpose; as, Ad J&vem Amm&nem p&ryit consulturus ds 
ihngine sua, He goes to Jupiter Ammon, to consuit respecting his origin. Just. 

(6.) It is also used where in English a clause connected bv since, when, ah 
though, etc., is employed; as, Plura locuturos abire nos jussit, When or although 
we intended to say more. Herculem Germani , ituri m jrrceUum canunt. Tac. 
Hence it is sometimes used, though not by Cicero, to express the inference 
from a hypothetica! proposition; as, Egreditur castris Romanus , vallum invasu¬ 
rus, m cbtka pugnas Jieret. And with the repetition of the preceding verb; as, 
Didit mihi quantum maxime pdtuit, daturus amplius, si pdtuisset, i. e. ac dedisset 
amplius. Plin. Ep. 

Rem. 7. (a.) The participle in rfus, also z denotes a purpose passively, when 

i 'oined with verbs signifying to give , to dehver , to agree for, to have, to recti.e 
? undertake, etc. Such are do. trado, tribuo, attribuo, mando, mitto , permitto. 
concedo, redimo, conduco, l6co , ndbeo, accipio, suscipio, relinquo, curo , diposco 
rigo; as, Testamentum Ubi tradit legendum, He delivers his will to you to read. 
Hor Attribuit nos trucidandos Cethego. Cic. Quod utendum acceperis, reddito. 
au. C&non muros diiUtos a Lysandro reficiendos curavit, —ordered them to hi 
restored. Nep. 

(b.) But the same meaning may be expressed actively by means of ad and 
thegerund; as, Caesar oppidum ad diripiendum militibus concessit. —The poeta 
sometimes use the infinitive active for the same purpose; as, Tristitiam et mh 
hu tradam prdtervis in mare Caspium portare ventis. Hor. In prose such u* 
pf the infinitive is of exceedingly rare occurrence; as, Bib&re ddre. Cic. 
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Rem. 8. (a.) Tlie participle .in dus , when agreeing with the subjecf 
•f a seLtence, has the signifieation of necessiiy or propriety; sonte* 
times, though rarely, except in later writers, that of possibility; as, 

Is v£n£randus a ndbis et colem lus esi, He should be worshipped and honorod 
by UR. Cic. Delenda est Cnrihdav , Cartlmge must be destroved. Cato. Hiet 
speranda fuerunt. Virg. So witli est used Trapersonally; as, t/lrum pace nobis 
an bello esset utendum. Cic. 

(5.' Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, i c 
has t iis signi ication; as, Facta narrabas disslmfilanda tibi, You were relating 
• facis whicn you should have concealed. Ovid. A. L. Biiiio principe hujus 
maxime conservandi y&n&ris et nbmtnis. Cic. 

^ Rem. 9. The participle in dus, in its obliaue cases, supplies the place of a 
present participle of the passive voice, to denote a contiiiued or incomplete 
action; as, Occupatus sum in Utiris scribendis , in writing letters; literally, iu 
letters which are being written. See § 275, 11.—So, also, in the poets both in 
the nominative and obliaue cases; as, Triginta maanos volvendis mensibus orbes 
impbrio explebit. Virg. Volvenda dies. Id. Cf. Volventibus annis. Id. 

Rem. 10. After participles in dus, the person by whom a thing must be 
done, is put in the dative, but in a few passages even of Cicero it is found in 
the ablative with ab. See § 225, III. 

Rem. 11. The neuter of the participle in dus, joined with a tense of esse in 
the periphrastic conjugation (see § 184, 8,) retainsthe signifieation of necessity; 
as, Audendum est, We must venture. In early writers and sometimes also in 
the poets, an accusative of the object is joined with this neuter, if the verb 
is transitive; as. Nunc pacem ovandum, nunc —arma rSpbnendum, et bellum exi¬ 
tiale cdvendum. Sil. But in classica! Latin such accusative is generallv changed 
to the nominative, and the participle is made to agree with it in gender and 
number. Thus, instead of virtutem laudandum est , we usually find virtus lau¬ 
danda est. The accusative in this connection is used by Cicero in only two 
passages. Utendum est with the ablative occurs more than once in Cicero; as, 
Quum suo cuique judicio sit utendum. 

Rem. 12. In classical prose the participle in dus never has the signifieation 
of possibility, except when joined with vix; as, Vix optandum ndbis videbatur. 
Cic. Vix krat ci'eaendum, i. e. vix credi pdt&rat. Later writers use it in this 
sense with negative particles, and at a later period it was used with stili more 
frequency in tlie sense of possibility as well as iu that of necessity. 

8. (a.) A participle is often employed, instead of a ver\ in a 
bonditional, explanatory, adversative, relative, or othei dependent 
clause; as, 

Curio , adf deum sedenti (as he was sitting) magnum auri pondus Samnite* 
attulerunt. Cic. Tridui viam progressi, rursus riverterunt; for, quum jrrbgvessi 
tssent. Cses. Dibnysius tyrannus, Syracusis expulsus. Cdrinthi puer>)s ddeebat. 
Cic. Didnysius, cultros metuens tonsorios, candenti canfine sibi adurebe.t cbpiUum. 
U Risus interdum Ita repente erumpit, ut eum cupientis tenere niquedmus. Id. 
f 'ic&nle abituras congregantur in Idcu certo. Pliu. 

Not* 1. If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading propoeitkm, it 
d put with that noun iu the ablative absolute. See i 257, R. 3. 

Note 2. (a.) The Euglish clauses most frequently expressed in Latin by means of par» 
tl dples are such as aie connected by reiatives or by as, when, after, although, sinet, be- 
must. etc.; as, Nimo observat limam nisi l&bdruutem. Sen. Ut 6mlus, sU animus ? se 
non videns, alia cernit, —though not perceiving itself. Cic. Servilius Ahikla Sptinum 
Mctlium, regnum appetentem, interimit, —because he was aspiriug to the sovereignty. 
Cic.- ~(h.) When a participle is conn«**ted with a relative or iuterrogative it can ouly be 
translated by a cmiunloeutiou; as, Non sunt ea bdna dicenda, quibus abundantem licet 
esse miserrimum, —which oue may possess in abundauce. and stili be very miserabit 
Cio. Senilius absurdum esst ficSbat, ignorare rigem, ^uid sperans aut peleus vinirit 
irith what hoy" request be iiad come. Liv. 
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(6.) When two verbs are in English connected bv arvi, and the act Dns de* 
noted by them are regarded as simultaneous, one of them may be expresse*! 
in Latin bv the present participle; as, He sits and holds his lute, Ille {Arion) 
•edens dthtiram tSnei. Ovid. Simul hoc dicens attollit in myrum se fOmur. Vir", 
i. e. hoc dicit et attollit. But if one of- the actions precede tlie otlier, the 
perfect participle must be used; as, Cscsar attacked and deleated the eneiny, 
Caesar hostes aggressus fuyavit. Submersas obime puppes , i e. Submerge et 
obrue. Virg.—When the Knglish clause would be connected by althouyh , the 
participle is often followed by tamen. Later \vriters in such case join the par- 
ticles quamquam, quamvis, diam and vel with the participle itself; as, Qmhern 
milites, quamvis recusantem ultro in Africam sunt sOcuti. Suet.; and these are« 
sometimes retained in the ablative absolute.—It is only in late Latin that par- 
ticiples are sometimes used in describing nersons as possessing certain attri- 
butes, e. g. adstantes, audientes, for ii qui aastant , audiunt, i. e. tne bystanderj, 
hearers. 

(c.) A participle is used with verbs signifying to represent and per ce: ve, 
especially to see and hear 2 when the object is described or perceived in a parti- 
calar state; as, Apelles pinxit Alexandium Maynum fulmen tenentem. Plin. In 
Lnglish the infinitive is often joined with verbs of seeing and hearin"; as, 
Audivi te cdnentem , I heard you sing. Audivi te canere, would be, I heara tliat 
you sung. Videmus Polyphemum vasta se mdle moventem. Virg. 

Note 3. In m&ny cases, for want of a perfect participle active, aod a present participle 
passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, quum am&vi$set cannot be exchanged 
for a participle corresponding with the English having loved. As the perfect participles 
of deponent verbs, however, have an active signification. they adinit of the participial 
construction. The want of a perfect active participle may also be supplied by the perfect 
passive participle in the ablative absolute. See i 257, R. 5. 


GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 

§ 27t5* L Gerunds are governed like nouns, and are fol 
lowed by the same cases as tlieir verbs; as, 

Mitus parendi sibi, Fear of obeying him. Sali. Parcendo victb, By sparing 
the vanauished. Liv. EffOror stiidio patres vestros videndi , I an transportea 
with a aesire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Petendi consiliatum gratia. Sali. 
Venit ad rOcipiendum pecunias. Varr. 

Remark 1 . The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter smgular df participles in dus , but it has the meaning of the active voice. 
It is sometimes translat.ea by the present participle with a preposition, and 
sometimes by a present infinitive active; as, Consilium LacOdcemOnem occu 
pandi, A design of occupying, or to occupy, Lacedaemon: Liv. 

Rem. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarelv. used in a passive senae; 
as, Spes restituendi nulla Orat,—of being restored. Nep. Athenas erudiendi 
aralia missus,—for the purpose of being instrueted. .lust. Ante domandum. 
Virg. Ader ad imperandum. Cic. 

Rem 3. The gerund is in its nature a verbal noun, having only the gonitive, 
dative, nbl&tive, and, after a preposition, the accusative. In its signification it 
correspc nds with the Englisn present participle when used as a verbal noun. 
Hence, ia the oblique cases, it supplies the place of a declinable present infin¬ 
itive active; but in the accusative there is this difference between the infini¬ 
tive used as an accusative and the geruud, that the infinitive has simply the 
power of an abstract noun, whereas the gerund expresses a real action; as, 
Multum intOrest inter dftre et accipOre. Sen. Non solum ad discendum prdpensi 
t&mus, se i itiam ad ddeendum. Cic. 
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II. When tho object of an active verb is to be exprei-sed, the 
participle in dus is commonly used in preference to the gerund; 
the object taking the case in which the gerund, if used, would 
have been put, and the participle agreeing with it. 

Thus, to express * the design of writing a letter,’ which, with the aid of the 
gerund, woula be represented in Latin by Consilium, scribendi epistdlam , the 
participle in dus is commonly substituted for the gerund: and since, in this 
exainple, the gerund, {scribendi) is in the genitive, the rule requires that, in 
substituting the participle for the gerund, the object of the gerund ( epistdlam) 
ihould also be put in the genitive, and that the partfciple ( scribendus ) should 
agree with it in gender, number, and case. Hence witn the participle the ex- 
pression is. Consilium scribendas Epistola. Between the two forms ot construc¬ 
tion there is no difference of signification. So, Consilia urbis delendae (Cic.), 
for urbem delendi , Plans for destroying the city. Reparandarum classium causd 
'Suet.), for reparandi classes. Perpetiendo labori idoneus. Colum. Ad defen¬ 
dendam Romam ab oppugnanda Capua duces Rdmanos abstrahfrre. Liv. 

Remark 1. The same construction is used with the future passive partici- 
ples of utor, fruor , fungor, pdtior , and rarely of mtdeor, as these verbs were 
originaliv followed by the accusative; as, jEtas ad hasc utenda iddnea. Ter. 
Justitia fruendae causa. Cic. In munire fungendo. Id. Hostes in spem potiun- 
dorum castrorum ven&rant. Caes. Aqua salubritate m&dendisoue corporibus nob¬ 
iles. Veli. 

Rkm. 2. When a participle is thus used for a gerund, it is called a gerundive. 
and is usually translated like a gerund. The gerundive cannot be substituted 
for the gerund, where ambiguity would arise from the gender not being dis- 
tinguishable. It should therefore not be used when the object of the gerund 
is a neuter pronoun or adjective; as, Aliquid f aciendi ratio (Cic.), not mcujus. 
Artem et vera et falsa dijudicandi (Id.), not verbrum dijudlcanddrnm : because it 
would not be known wnether alicujus and verorum were masculine or neuter. 
It is to be remarked, also, that the change of the gerund into the gerundive is 
less frequent in some writers than in others. 

III. Ex amples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, have been al- 
ready given, among other nouns, under the heads Genitive , Dative , Accusative, and Ab¬ 
lative. The following reinarks specify in what connections they are used: and when it 
is said that the gerundive is governed in any of the cases like the gerund, it will of courae 
be understood of the noun which is limited by a gerundive. 

Remark 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerundives may follow 
either nouns or relative adjectives; as, 

Amor hdbendi. Cic. Patriam spes videndi. Virg. Nam hdbet natura , ut dliarum 
omnium rerum , sic vivendi mddum. Cic. Barbdra consuetudo hOminum immd- 
landdrum . Id. Postremo Catilina dissimulandi causa aut sui expurgandi, in 
s&nntum venit. Sali. Inita sunt consilia urbis delendae, civium trucidandorum, 
ndminis Rdmdni exstinguendi. Id. Venandi studidsi. Cic. Certus eundi. Virg. 
Insuetus navigandi. Caes. Piritus civitatis rigenda. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns after which these genitives most frequently occur are dmr, 
trs, causa, consilium , consuetudo, cdpia, cupiditas, desiderium, difficultas, finis , 
fdcultas , forma, gratia, illiceora, libido, Idcus, licentia, mddus, mat&ria , mos, 
occasio, Otium, potestas, rdtio, spatium, spes, studium, tempus, usus, venia, vis, 
vfiluntas. 


Note 1. With these and other substantives the infinitive also may be used. 
when with a tense of sum they form a periphrasis for a verb which is foUowed 
by the infinitive, or supply the place of an adjective of which the infinitive is 
the subj *ct; as, Quibus dmnia honesta atque inhdnesta vendere mos irai, With 
whom it was a custom, or, who were accustomed. Sali. Tempus est &blre, It is 
tjne, i. e. tempestivum est, it is proper to go. 
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( 2 .) The relative adjectives, which most frequentiv take after them tliess 
genitives, .ire such as aenote aesire, knowledge, remenurrance, and their contra¬ 
rios; as, Avidus, c&pidus, studidsus, p&ritus, imp&rUus, insuetus , certus, conscius, 
ignarus , rudis, etc. See $ 213, R. 1, (3.) 

Note 2. Witli the relative adjectivos the infinitive is also joined poetically. 

(3.) Instead of an accusative after the gerund, or a genitive plural with a 
gerundive, a noun or pronoun in the genitive plural is sometimes joined with 
the gerund; as, Exemplorum eligendi pdtestas, instead of exempla eligendi , or, 
exenqddrum tfrgenddrum. Gic. Earum rerum infitiandi rdtio. Id. F&cultas agro¬ 
rum condonandi. Gic. Nominandi istorum Srit copia . Plaut. 

(4.) The pronoun tui and also the plurals vestri and sui, even when feminine, 
are joined with the masculine or neuter form of the gerundive in di; as, Qu6- 
niam tui videndi est cdpia. Plaut. Non v&reor, ne quis hoc me vestri Adhortandi 
causa magnifice Idqux existimet. Liv. In castra venerunt sui purgandi causa. — 
With the demonstrative pronouns, ijus, hujus, illius, the participle usually 
agrees, but in two passages of Terence ejus, though referring to a woman, has 
the participle in di, not in dee; as, Ego ejus videndi cupidus recta consequor. Ter. 
Tus in the first example and ejus in the last are feminine. 

(6.) By a Greek idiom the gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are 
sometimes found in the genitive denoting a tendency or purpose^ with no noun 
or adjective on wliich thev pan depend; as, Regium impSnum initio conservandas 
libertatis fuSrat. Sali. Sometimes esse in some form is to be supplied; as, 
Quae postquam gldridsa mddo, ntque belli patrandi cognovit, scii. esse. ld. CausA 
or gratia may sometimes be supplied. In some other cases, also, the word on 
which the gerund in di depends is not expressed; and the gerund seems to be 
ased instead of the infinitive; as, Mdneat provincialibus pdtentiam suam taU 
mddo ostentandi, scii, facultas. Tac. Quum haberem in Animo navigandi, scii. 
propdsltum. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used after adjec- 
tives which govem a dative (§ 222), especially after those which sig- 
nify usefulness or jitness; and also after certain verbs and phrases, 
to denote a purpose ; as, 

Charta emp&retlca est inutilis scribendo. Plin. Capessendae reipubUccs hdbilis. 
Tac. DI nec triumviri acclpiundo, nec scriba referundo sufficerent. Liv. Ldcum 
oppido condendo cap&re. Ia. Non fuit consilium agrum colendo aut venando 
intentum aetatem AgSre. Sali. Tibinus quasi firmanda valetudini in Campaniam 
concessit. Tac. Quum solvendo asre Alieno respublica non esset. Liv. Quum sol¬ 
vendo civitates non essent, —were insolvent. Cic. 

(1.) The verbs\and phrases upon which tliis dative most frequently depends 
are, Stddere, intentum esse, tempus impendere, tempus cansum&re or insumere, dpt- 
ram ddre, sufficere, sutis esse, deesse, esse, signifying to serve for, to be ade- 
quate to, and, in later writers, on verbs of motion.—The dative of the gerund 
after sum is usually supposed to depend on idoneus understood; but see § 227, 
R. 3. 

(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used after 
naraes of office; as, Decemviri legibus scribendis, i. e. the ten commissioners 
for drawing up a code of laws. Liv. So, Cdmltia creandis decemviris. Id. 
Triumviros agro dando creat. Id. 

(3.) A purpose is more commonly expressed by ad and the accusative of 
■be geruna, or by a clause with ut, than by the dative; as, Pecus ad vescendum 
hbmlnibus apta. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The accusative of gerunds and gerundives follows the 
prepositions ad, to, or inter , during or amid, and sometimes ante , circq t 
or ob; as, 
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Ad poiiiitendum prdpiral, qui cito judicat. Pub. Syr. Jnter bibendum , Wbill 
Irinking. Just. Ad tdUrandos facilius labores. Quint. Ad castra facienda Cic. 
Ob absolvendum. Id. 

N >te. The construction of the gerundive instead of the gerund almost in- 
rariably occurs here when the object of the gerund is to be expressed. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows the pre- 
positions a, (ab), de, e , (ex), or in; or it is used without a preposi- 
tion, as the ablative of cause, manner, or means; as, 

Aristotelem non deterruit a scribendo. Cic. Ex assentando. Ter. Non videor 
% defendendis hominibus disced&re. Cic. Crescit eundo. Virg. Rem quierunt 
mercaturis faciendis. Cic. Orationem Ldtinam legendis nostris efficies plento- 
rtm. Id. 

Note 1. This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum; as. 
Pro vapulando. Plaut. Cum Idquendo. Quint. 

Note 2. Generally with the ablative of the means, and always with the ab¬ 
lative after a preposition, the gerund, when its object is to be expressed, is 
changed to the gerundive. In a few passages the ablative of the gerundive is 
differently construed; as , NuUum officium referenda gratia mdgis necessarium 
sst, instead of rOldtidne gratia. § 256. Cic. Nec jam possidendis publicis agris 
contentos esse. § 244. Liv. Is finis fuit ulciscenda Germanici morte, —in aveng- 
ing the death of Germanicus. Tac.; where the ablative seems to imply time. 
s 253. 


SUPINES. 

§ 376 . Supines, like gerunds, are verbal nouns, having no other cases except 
the accusative and ablative singular. In oertain connections they supply the place of 
Ihe present infinitive; the supine in um having an active and the supine in u a passive 
ligniflcation. As in the case of gerunds, we are to regard their construction both as 
verbs and as nouns. As verbs we are to notice their government, as nouns, their 
pendence. 

I. Supines in um are followed b j the same cases as their 
verbs; as, 

Non Graiis servitum matribus ibo, I ghall not go to serve Grccian matrous 
Virg. Te id admonitum v&nio. Plaut. 

II. Supines in um follow verbs of motiin, and serve to denote 
tlie purpose of the motion; as, 

Cubitum discessimus. Cic. Ire dejectum mdnumenta regis. Hor. Legati 
venerunt questum injurias, et res rfcpetitum. Liv. Quum spectatum ludos ireL 
Nep. So after participles; as, Patriam defensum rOvbcatus. Nep. Spectatum 
tdmissi. Hor. 

Ncte. The construction of the supine in um, considered as a noun, is analogous to 
liat of names of places in answer,to the question ‘ whither? ’ (i 237), the notion of jmr* 
post arising from its verbal character. 

Remark 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do not express 
motion; as, Do filiam nuptum. Ter. Vos uUum injuiias hortor. Sali. 

Rem. 2. The supine in urp with eo literally signifies ‘ I go to do a thing,’ and 
hence ‘ 1 intend,’ or, ‘ am going to.’ Instances of this use are found in Plautus 
and Terence and in the prose writcrs later than Cicero; as, Mta Glychivm, 
<mid agis t cur te Is perditum? Why are vou going to destroy yourself? Plyut. 
Bonarum prfemin ereptum eunt. Sali. With eo the supine in um often forms a 
periphrasis equ.valent to the same mood and terse of the verb from which th« 
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supine is fom ed; as, Ne bdnos omnes perditum eant (Sali.), for perdant. Erep¬ 
tum eunt (ld.), for eripiunt. Ultum ivit (Tac.), for ultus est. Ultum ire injunat 
festinat, i. e. ulcisci. Sali. 

Rkm. 3. The supine in um most frequently occurs with the infinitive iri 
with which it forms the future infinitive passive; as, Brutum visum Iri a me 
puto. Cic. In this construction the accusative properly depends upon the su¬ 
pine, and iri is used impersonally; ‘ I suppose that I am going to see Brutus.’ 
§ 184, 2, (a.) Its notion of futurity is derived from the proper significatum of 
the active voice, as perditum iri, to go to destroy, the idea or intending passing 
•asily into that of futurity. 

Rkm. 4. But to express a purpose Latin writers in general prefer using a 
gerund or gerar dive in the accusative with ad or in the genitive with causa oi 
gratia, a subjui ctive clause with ut or qui, a present or future active participle, 
ai.d sometimes poetically au infinitive. See \ 276, R. 1, 2: §§ 262, 264, 274, 
aiid 271. 

III. The supine in u is used to Iimit the meaning of adjec 
lives signifying wonderful, agreeakle, easy or difficuU , worthy or 
unworthy, honoraUe or base, and a few others; as, 

Mirabile dictu! Wonderful to teli, or to be told! Virg. Jucundum cognitu at¬ 
que auditu, Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. Res factu f u ilis, A thing 
easy to be done. Ter. Facilia inventu. Geli. Incredibile meindratu. Sali. Tur¬ 
pia dictu. Cic. Optimum factu. Id. 

Note. The pr*ncipal supines in u in common use are auditu , cognitu , dictu , fa:tu, in¬ 
ventu, mimdratu and natu, which occnrs in the expressions, gramiis, major, minor, 
maximus, and minimus ndtu. In magno nOtu, of an advanced age, and maximo natu 
filius, the »Mesfc son, ndtu is the ablative of a verb&l substantive, since neither gerunds 
nor supine*) are joined with adjectives. 

Kemark 1. The principal adjectives, after which the supine in u occurs, are affabilis, 
arduus, * isper, bOnus, deformis, dignus , indignus, dulcis, durus, fdcllis difficilis , fxdus, 
gt Civis, id nes tus, horrendus , incredibilis , jUcundus, injficundus, magnus, mSmdrObllis, 
mollis t prdctlois, pulcher , rOrus, turpis , and Utilis. 

Rkm. 2. The supine in u is used also after the nouns fas, ntfas, and 6pus ; 
as, Hoc fas est dictu. Cic. Ntfas dictu. Ovid. Dictu djms est. Ter.—In the 
following examples it follows a verb: Pudet dictu. Tac. Agr. 32. Dictu fastid¬ 
ienda sunt. Val. Max. 9, 13, 2. 

Rem. 3. As the supine in u is commonly translated by a passive form. it is placed un¬ 
der the passive voice; but, in many cases, it may with equal or greatcr propriety be 
translated actively. As a noun,its construction may be referred to the ablative of Umi- 
fcatkm. § 250. 

Rkm. 4. (a.) Instead of the supine in u , an infinitive, a gerund or gerun¬ 
dive with ad, or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes in the dative or 
accusative, may be used; as, Ardua imitatu, cHSrum cognosci utilia. Val. Max. 
I llud autem f&clie ad credendum est. Cic. Ojnts proscriptione dignum. Plin. 
Aqua potui jucunda. Id. Fdcilior ad intellectum aUjue Imitationem. Quint. 
W ith dpus est the perfect passive participle is often used instead of the supine 
mu; as, Opus est maturato, There is need of has te. Cf. § 243, R. 1. 

(6.) The construction with ad and the gerund; as, res facilis ad intelllgen- 
J fum; or with sum and the infinitive active; as, fcicile est invSnire, is used by 
the best writers after fdcilis, difficilis, and jucundus. The most common con- 
•truction of dignus is with gui and the subjunctive, (§ 264, 9), but the poea 
w id later prose writers have joined it with the infinitive passive. 

ADVERBS. 

§ «77. I. A Iverbs modify or limit the meaning of verba, 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs; as. 
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Bine m6v.es, You advise well. Ter. Fortissime urgentes, Most v.gorously 
pressing on. Plin. Male narrando. Ter. Longe dissimilis. Cic. Valde bene. Ii 

Remark 1. Adverbs may also modifv nouns, when they are used as adjec- 
rives or participles, and accordingly denote a quality, or when a participle ii 
inderstood. They are also joined to adjective pronouns, when their adjective- 
haracter predominates; and sometiraes limit tne meaning of a preposition; as, 
Pdpulus lale rex, for late regnans, —ruling far and wide. v irg. Nihil * admddum, 
Nothing at ali. Cic. B6mo plane noster , —entirely ours that is, devoted to us. 
Id. Homerus plane orator. Id. Admddum puella. Liv. Late tyrannus. Ilor. 
Gravibus superne ictibus confictabantur, i. e. superne accidentibus. Tac. Multa- 
um circa duitatum , i. e. neighboring cities. Liv. 

Rem. 2. («.) Most of the modifications made by adverbs may also be made 
iy means of the various cases of nouns and adjectives, and many modifications 
may be made by these, for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In gcneral 
those limitations which are most common can be expressed by adverbs; as, 
wpienter for cum sapientia ; hic for in hoc Ideo; bhte for in bdno modo; num • for 
hoc tempdre. —( b.) The following are examples of other parts of speech used 
adverbially, vi/.. Nihil, ‘in no way ’; nonnihil, ‘ in some measure quidquam, 
‘ at all ’; hllquid, * somewhat ’; quid t 1 why ? ’ 

Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative word, 
destroys the negation; as, 

Non parere noluit, He was not unwilling to obey. Nep. Haud ignara mali 
Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Haud nihil est, It is something. Ter. Nec hoc iUe 
non vidit, And this he clearly perceived. Cic. So, nonnulli , some; nonnumquam, 
sometimes. Non, before a negative word, commonly heightens the affirmative 
sense, while it softens the expression; as, Hdmo non indoctus, i. e. hdmo sane 
doctus. Non semel, i. e. saspius; non igndro, non nescio, non sum nescius, I know 
very well. Qui nurrtem in matis ponit, non pdtest eam non timere, —must needs 
fear it. Cic. 

Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition are both 
modilied by negative words, and also when the predicate eontains 
two negatives, the proposition is affirmative; as, 

N ~mo non videt, E very one sees. Cic. Neque Jubc non evenerunt, And this 
inde .d took place. So, if both the antecedent and the predicate of a relative 
clau» i are legative, the proposition is affirmative; as, N emo esi, qui nesciat, 
Evei / bodj xnows. Cic. 

Rtfji. 6. z.) But in the case of non followed by ne— quidem, the two nega¬ 

tiva do n' ilestroy each other; as, Non fugio ne hos auklem mores: and 
wh' n the i> gative leading proposition luis subordinate subuivisions with neque 
— ni /we, vtDt — nere, or non — non, these negative particles are equivalent to aut 
— atri; a», Non me carminibus vincet, nec Orpheus, nec Linus. Virg. Neminem, 
non re, non verbo, non vultu denique offendi. Cic. Nullius rei nSque pras, lin¬ 
que manceps factus esi. Nep. 

(b.) In a few passages, however, two negatives in Latin, as in Greek, 
strengthen the negation, and this exception appears to ha ve been derived from 
the langunge of common life; as, Jura te non ndcituram h&mini nemini. 1’laut. 

(c.) Nemo, nullus , nihil, and numquam have a different sense according as the 
non is placebefore or after tliem; as, Non nemo, some one; nemo non, every 
one; nonnuU some; nullus non, every; nonnihil, something; nihil non, eveiy 
thing; non numquam, sometimes; numquam non, at all times. So, nusquam non, 
every where, but instead of nonnusquam, alicubi is used. 

Rem. 6. (a.) Non is sometimes omitted after non modo or non so¬ 
lum , when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem, if both 
elauses have the same verb, and if the verb is contained in the jecond 
clause; as, 

as 
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Mihi non vtddo irasci , sed ne ddlere quidem impune licet, which is equivalent ta 
Mihi non mddo non irasci, sed ne ddlere quidem impune licet , or MIhi non mddo 
irasci, sed ddlere quidem impune non licet, Not only am I not pemiitted to b« 
angry, but not even to grieve with impunitv. Cic. Quum senatui non sdlum ju¬ 
vare rempuHicam, sed ne lugere quidem liceret. I<1. 

(6.) Non is also rarely omitted aftor non mddo when followed by sed or tmi 
with Hiam, and also after vix; as, Qui non mddo ea futura timet, verum Hiam 
fert, sustlnetque pnesentia, Who not only does not fear.... Cic. //ter genera 
cirtdtum non solam in mdrious nostris, sed vix jam in libri* rfydhiuntur, Tbrse 
virtues are not only not found in Life, but scarcely in book3. Id. 

Rem. 7. F&clle, in the sense of undoubtedly, clcar\ b , is ;,oined to st .perii ti >es, 
ind words of similar import; as, Vir unus tdtius Grcecke facile doctissimus. Cio. 
Udmo regionis illius virtute f iclle princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Sentences are often united by means of an adverb wliicfc is repcated 
before each of the connected clauses; as, mddo — mddo, and nunc — nunc , (some- 
times —sometimes); as, Mddo hoc, mddo MuddU.it; mddo huc, mddo illuc vdlat 
Instead of the second mddo other particles of time are sometimes used; as, 
iliquando, nonnumquam, interdum, saepius, tum or deinde. — Pariim — partim , 4 part- 
ly—partly,’ is sometimes nsed with a genitive or the preposition ex, in the 
sense of alii — dlii, as a nominative in all the genders; as, Quum partim e ndbis 
Ua timidi sunt, ut, etc., partim ita republica aversi, ut, etc.— Simul — simul, ‘as 
well—as,’ like «tunc— nunc, is not found in Cicero.— Qua—qua is equivalent to 
it — et .— Tyim—tam is usea sometimes like mddo — mddo, sometimes like partim — 
partim; as Erumpunt saepe vitia amicdrum tum in ipsos amicos^ tum in alienos. 
Cic. Bcec (bdndficia) tum in universam rempubllcam , tum in singulus cires con¬ 
feruntur. Id. 

Rem. 9. Quum — tum is equivalent to et — et, except in assigning a greater 
importance to the second part: hence it must be translated by ‘ both—and 
especially,’ ‘ not only—but also,’ or * but more particularly.’ Sometimes ad- 
ditional weight js given to the second part by means of vero, certe , Hiam, qyd- 
que, preeeipue, impiamis or maxime. 1 his use of quum—tum seems to have nad 
Lts origin in the use of quum with the subjunctive and often with the indica¬ 
tive in the protasis, fullowed by tum in the apodosis. When quum followed by 
tum serves to express the opposition between single words which have the 
same verb, it is to be regarded as a complete adverb; as, Fortuna quum in rHi- 
quis rebus, tum preeeipue in bello plurimum pdtest. Sometimes the verb standa 
m the first part of the senteuce; as, Quum omnis arrdyuntiu ddiosa est, tum illa 
ingenii atque eldquentue multo mdlestissima. Tum is sometimes repeated in the 
jecond part of the senteuce; as, Quem pater mdriens quum tutoribus et prdjnn- 
piis, tum legibus, tum aequitati magistratuum, tum judiciis vestris commendatum 
putavit. Cic. Sometimes the gradation is, quum — tum—tum vero. 

Rem. 10. Non mddo — sed etiam (or non solum, or mm tantum — vertirn edam) 
icnerally expresses the transition from less important to more important things, 
nko the Knglish 4 not only—but (also)’. The transition from greater to smallet 
things is expressed by non mddo — sed, without the Hiam, wlnch we render in 
Etiglish by ‘I wilfnot say—but only,’ and in Latin, too, we may say non dicam 
yr non dico—sed; as, Quid est dnim minus non dico oixitdris, sed Kdminis. 

Rem. 11. Tam—quam expresses a comparison in degree; as. Nemo tam 
multa snipsU. quam multa sunt nostra. With super’ itives they are rendered 
into Knglish by 4 the—the’and comparatives; as, V tternosus quam plurimum 
bibit, tam maxime sitit, The more lie drinks, the more he thirsts. Cato. Quam 
quisque pessime fecit, tam maxime tutus esi. Sali.— Tam—quam quod maxime 
signifies, 4 as rnuch as possible .’—Non tam—quam signities ? 4 not so niuch—as,’ 
or ‘less — than as, Provincia non tam gratiosa et illustris, quam negotiosa ac 
mdlesta. Cic. 

Rem. IA. Nw mfnus—quam and ruqi magis — quam are equivalent to asque — 
tc, 4 as much as,’ but in non magis — quam the greater weight is attached £o th# 
affirmative clause begirning with quam ; as, Alexander non ducis magis quam 
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militi» minia exstruebatur, Alexander performed as mnch tl. j Service of a sol- 
dier as that of a commandor. In this connectiou plus frequently supplies the 
place of mdyxs. 

(a.) Sic and Ita are demonstrative adverbs corresponding to tlie relative uL 
The restrictive meaning of ita (see § 191, R. 5.), is sometimes made more em- 

? hatic by the addition of tdmen. Tantus is used in a like restrictive sense; as, 
*ratsidii tantum est, ut ne murus quidem cingi postit, i. e. * only so mucli.’ Oaes. 
(6.) Ut — ita or sic places sentences on an equality. They may sometimes 
be translated 4 although—stili,’ or 4 indeed—but.’—The adveVb ut, 4 as,’ some¬ 
times takes the signification of the conjunction quod, ‘because’; as, Atque ille, 
semper fuit dpertisslmus, non se purgavit. Cic. 

Rbm. 13. In an enumeration, primum, deinde, tum, denique are commonlj 
prefeired to the numerals, primum, secundo, (for sicundum is not often used), 
tertium, quartum, etc., unless the striet succession of the numbers is required. 
Sometimes tum is used once or twice instead of deinde, or the series is extended 
by accedit, huc adde, etc. Sometimes denique is followed by postremo to forra 
the conclusion of a series, but often denique without the other adverbs con¬ 
cludes a series, and is then equivalent to 4 in short ’ or 4 in fine.’ See Cic. Cat. 
1, 5. 

Rbm. 14. Minus is often used for non; as, Nonnumquam ea, quas prodicta 
sunt, minus eviniunt. Cic.—So, si minus — at, 4 if not—yet; ’ and sin minus, 4 but 
if not,’ without a verb, after a preccding si; but with si non the verb is repeated. 
—The English 4 how little’ is in Latm quam non; and ‘solittle,* ita non or 
ddeo non; as, ddeo non cur&bat, quid hdmlnes de se Idqu&rentur. 

Rem. 16. Nunc always expresses the time actually present, or the time to 
which a narrator transfers himself for the purpose or making his description 
livelier. Thus in speaking of the present time we may say, Nunc primum 
somnia me eludunt or eluserunt; but in a narrative we must say, Somnia tunc 
primum se dicebat elusisse. Compare the use of hic and ille. See § 207, R. 23, (c.) 

Rem. 16. The conjunction dum, 4 while,’ when added to negatives, becomes an 
adverb, signifying : yet ’; as, nondum, 4 not yet ’; necdum, 4 and not yet ’; nvi- 
lusdum, 4 no one yet ’; nihildum, 4 nothing yet.* Hence vixdum signifies 4 scarcely 
yet’; as, Vixdum ipistdlam tuam Ifyiram, quum ad me Curtius venit. Cic.— 
So, also, the conjunction nisi, by omitting its verb or uniting it with the lead- 
ing verb, acquires, after negatives and negative questions, the sense of the ad¬ 
verb 4 except,’ which is gencrally expressed by praeterquam or the preposition 
pneter, and must be so expressed wlien no negative precedes. But the ex- 
pression ‘except that’ may be rendered either by nisi quod or preeterquam 
quod. —After nihil aliud we may use either nisi or quam, nisi referring to nihil 
and quam to dlind. Hence nihil dliucl nisi signifies 4 nothing further,’ or 4 noth- 
ing more,’ and nihil dliud quam, 4 nothing else,’ or 4 no other thing but this.* 
Rem. 17. Ut, 4 as,’ in interposed clauses, such as ut dpinor, ut puto, ut censeo , 
ut credo, is frequently omitted. Credo, used in this manner often takes an ironi- 
i&l sense 

PREPOSITIONS. 

11. 1. See respeeting the construction of prepositions with the accusative. 
$ 236; and with tne ablative, § 241. See, also, for the different meanings of 
| repositions, § 196, and for their arrangement, § 279, 10. 

2. Two prepositions must not be joined in Latin, as they sometimes are in 
English, with the sume noun; as, to speak for and a<jainst a law; or, I have 
learned this with, and, to some exterit, from him. These sentences may be 
thus expressed in Latin; pro lege tl contra Iryem dlcire; hac cum eo, partim 
Itiam ab eo didici. Those dissyllabic prepositions onlv, which are sometimes 
used as adverbs, may follow another, without being joined with a case; as, 
Quod aut sicundnm naturam esset, aut contra. Cic. Cis Padum uUrdque Liv 
C&»$r reverses the order, Intra extraque monitiones. B. Civ. 3, 72 
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8. Wlien ncuns mutually dependent upon a prepositioi are in ap- 
position, when they constitute an enumeration without a connective, 
and when connected by copulative, disjunctive, adversative, or com¬ 
parative conjunctions, the preposition is not repeated, unless such 
nouns are to be distinguished from each other, or are emphatic; as, 

Quid dicam de thesauro omnium rerum, mfcmoria? Hoc apparet in bestiis, 
volucribus, nantibus, agrestibus, cicuribus, feris, ut se ipsas diligant. Cic. 
Scepisstme inter me et Scipionem de amicitia disserebatur. Id. Quid factres si 
in aliquam domum villamve venisses t Id. Nihil per Iram aut cfipldltatem 
ai tum esi. Id. Themistocles non minus in rebus gerendis promptus quam exco¬ 
gitandis irat. Nep. 

4. The monosyllabic prepositions ab, ad, de, ex, and in are often used bf ibre 
each of two nouns connected by et, etc., especiallv if the qualities denoted by 
such nouns are to be considered separately. If the nouns are separated by 
et — et, nec — nec, etc., the prepositions must be repeated; as, Ut e&i-um et in 
bellicis et in civilibus ojf icits vigeat industria. Cic.— Inter is frequently repeated 
by Cicero after interesse, and other writers repeat it after other verbs also; as, 
Quid intersit inter pdpularem — civem, et inter constantem, severum et gravem. Cic. 
Certatum inter Ap. Claudium maxime ferunt et inter P. Derium. Liv. 

6. (a.) In poetry a preposition is occasionally omitted with the firsjt of two 
nouns, and put with tne second only; as, Qua nhnbra, aut imos Ayor in specus , 
(Hor.) for, in qua nemtira aut in quos spicus Agor. So, Hor. Lp. 2, 1, 26.— 
{b.\ An ellipsis of a preposition with the relative pronoun sometimes occurs, 
together with that of the verb belonging to the preceding demonstrative; as, 
In eadem dpinifine fui , qua reliqui omnes, (Cic.), properly m qua reliqui omnes 
fuerunt. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 278« Copulative, disjunctive, and other coordinate con¬ 
junctions, connect similar constructions. 

Note 1 . Clauses are similarly constructed, which are mutually independent, 
whose subjects and verbs are in the same case and mood, and which havt 
either no dependence or a similar dependence on another clause. 

Note 2. (a.) Words have a similar coustruction, when they sJtand in th» 
same relation to some other word or words in the sentence. Hence, 

(6.) Conjunctions connect tho same cases of nouns and pronouns, depend 
ent, if the cases are oblique, upon the same govemment; the same i.umben 
case, and gender of adjectives, belonging to the same noun; the same mood or 
verbs, either independent, or alike dependent; adverbs oualifying the same 
verbs, adjectives, etc.; and prepositions on which depenus the sanie noiui oi 
pronoui; as, Gmddunt venti, fuyiuntque nubes l The winds subside, an*? the 
cloiuls dispei*se. Hor. Ldcum, quem et non cbquit sol, et tangit rus. Varr. Ludi 
decem per dies, facti sunt, neque res ulla pnetennissa est • Cic. Vides, ut alto 
stei nive candidum Sdracte, nec Jam sustineant Anus silva laborantes, geluque 
fiumina constiterint dcuto. Hor. fntelliyitis et Animum ei prosto fuisse, nec con¬ 
silium defuisse. Cic. Generi Animantium omni est a natura tributum, ut se tueatur, 
declinetqxie ea, qua nAcltura videantur. Id. Aut nemo, aut Csito sapiens fuit. Id. 
Pulvis et umbra siimus. Hor. Si tu et Tullia valetis, £go et Cicero vAlemus. Cic. 
Aggere jacto turribus^we constitutis. Cres. Clarus et honorfitus vir, An illus- 
trious and honorable man. Id. Casar Remos cohortatus, liberaliterque dratidne 
prosecutus. Cres. Pater tuus, quem colui et dilexi. Cic. Belga spectant in 
septentrionem et orientem solem. Cres. Navibus junctis, ratibusyue compluri¬ 
bus factis. Id. Lege, vel tabellas redde. Plaut. Allobrdges trans Rhddtinum vicos 
possessiones^we habebant. Cres. Quum triumphum egeris, censorque fueris, e» 
IbTSris le& itus. Id. Quum ad opivdum accessisset, lastrAque ibi poneret. Cres 
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Ades dnlm et 6mitte tti*6rem. Cic. Ea videre ac persplcPre pdtedis. Id 
Graviter e/ jbpidse dixisse dicitur. Id. Cura fratre an «Ine. Id. Cf. § 277, II. 2. 
Cui carmina cordi , n&in&rosque intendere nervis. Virg. Nec census, nec danite 
nomen dvOrum, sed probitas magnos ingPnimrx/Me fit it. Ovid. PhilA&aphi. tm- 
gant queraquam virum bdnum esse, nisi sapientem. Cic. Gloria virtutem tam¬ 
quam umbra sequitur. Id. 

Remark 1. Copulative conjunctions may connect either single 
words and phrases or entire clauses; the other conjunctions, whethei 
coordinate or subordinate, connect clauses only. 

Rkm. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, though in 
the sarae constniction; as, Mea et relpubllcae intirest. Cic. (See { 219.) Sive 
es Rf»mae, sire in Epiro. Id. (See $§ 221 and 254. But see also 221, Note.) fn 
Mettii descendat judicis aures , et patris et nostras. Hor. See \ 211, R. 3. In like 
manner, Hannibal non aliter vitiet pdtuit, quam mora. 

Rem. 3. As the subjunctive is often used for the imperative, they may be 
connected by coordinate conjunctions; as, Disce nec invideas. Pers. 

Rem. 4. Where the purpose of the writer requires it, coordinate conjunc¬ 
tions sometimes connect iuaependent propositions, whose verbs are in different 
moods; as, Stupfirem hdtnlnis , vel dicam pecudis, videte. Cic. Nec satis scio, 
nec, si aciam, dicere ausim. Liv. 

Rem. 6. Et is used after multi followed by another adjective, where in 
English 4 and ’ is usuallv omitted; as, Multie et magna! arodres, Many large 
trees. In such cases et supplies the place of et ia, introducing a more accurate 
description. See § 207, R. 26, (c.) 

Rem. 6. The conjunction is often omitted; as, (a.) When two sinde words, 
as comprehending the whole idea, are opposed to eaefi other, as, velim, nolim, 
whether I would or not: maxima minima, the greatest as well as the least; 
prima postrema, from the first tothe last; dignos indignos delire; ire redire, to 
go to and fro. Aedificiis omnibus publicis privatis, sacris prdfams sic ptptrciL 
Cic. Nam gloriam, h&nOrem, imperium bdnus ignavus asque Obi exoptant. Sali. 

(b.) Et is verv freqnentlv omitted between the names of two colleagnes; as, 
Consides declarati sunt Cn. Pompeius M. Crassus. P. Lentulo L. Triario, (pues- 
tdribvs urbanis. Cic. Sometimes, also, when the two persona are not colleagues. 
It is also occasionally omitted betweed two words in the oratorical style; as, 
Aderant amici, prdpinqut. Id.; also with verbs; as, Adsunt, queruntur Siculi. Id. 
In good prose, if three or more substantives are joined, it is usual either wholly 
to omit the conjunction or tb insert it between each. The following may serve 
as an example of both cases: Qui tum mOdo C&riis , Cdtdnlbus, Pornjteiis, antiquis 
iUis, sed his recentibus, Mdriis et Didiis et Cadiis commim&randis jacebant. 1 his 
is also the common practice with adjectives and verbs, and hence when tt has 
not previotisly occurred in an enumeration ofpersons or things, we shouM not 
conclude the enumeration with etdtii, ei reliqui, et cetera, etc., but should make 
use of the adjectives alone, dlii, reliqui, cetera, etc. But though et, ac and at¬ 
que are not used alone in the third or fourth place, yet the enclitic que fre- 
quently occurs in this position; as, Precor ut ea res vdbis pdeem, tranquililtA* 
tem, Otium, concordiamque afferat. Cic. Et may be supplied also when two 
protases introduced by si are joined together; where we say‘if—and if,’ or 
‘if—and.’ See an example in Cic. Off. 3, 9. 

(c.) An ellipsis of ut is supposed when ne precedes and si, atque, or que is 
used to continue the sentence, those copulative conjunctions in such case cb- 
taining the meaning of the adversative sed; as, MOnere coepit Pdrum, ne ultima 
experiri perseveraret, dldiretque se victori. Curt. 

Rem. 7. Copulative conjunctions are often used, before each of two or mr.re 
connected words or clauses, in order to mark the connection more forciblv; as, 
Et pecunia persuddet, et gratia, et auctoritas dicentis, et dignitas, et postrema 
aspectus. Quint. Hoc et turpe, nec tamen tutum. Cic. Neque nata est, et aeterne 
ist. Id. Et Ubi et mihi vdluptdti J‘0re. Id. Before clauses the disjunctive cor 
26 * 
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junctions aie used in a similar manr.er; as, Res ipsa aut intUt&bit aut dihorldbi 
tur. Id. !So, also, nunc...nunc, simul...simul, partim...partim , qua...qua, tum. 
tum, quum...tum, are used before successive clauses. 

Rem. 8. To connect different names of the sanie person or thing, Ave or se/, 
rathertlian aut or vel, is employed; as, Mars sive Mavors. Cf. $ 198, 2, (c.) 

Rkm. 9. lnstead of et and ut with the negati ves nrmo, nihil, nullus, and num- 
quam, neque (or nec), and ne are used with the correspondiifg affirmative words 
yuisquain, ullus, umquam. and usquam. But 4 in order that no one ’ is rendered 
ui Latin by ne quis and not by ne quisquam, see § 207, R. 81, (a.); as, K~*ra 
quidem cedunt, et dies , et menses, ei anni: nec praetbritum tempus linuiuam ri- 
rerUtur. Gic. S&n&tus decrevit, darent dp&ram consides , ne quid respublica detri¬ 
menti cap&ret. Cses. 

Rem. 10. The conjunctions igitur , verum, verumtdmen, sed, and sed tdmen, in 
dicate a return to the construction of the leading clause, when it has bcen 
disturbed by the insertion of another clause. These conjunctions, in sucli 
connection, are usually rendered by 4 1 say,’ and sometimes in Latin inquam is 
so used. Nam also is occasionally employed in this way and very rarely 
Itaque. 

Rem 11. Vero and autem are frequently omitted in adversative clauses, 
especially in short ones; as, Vincire scit Hannibal, vicidrifi uti nescit. Ljv. This 
omissionoften occurs in describing a progress from smaller to greater things, 
as in Cic. Cat 1, 1. And it is to be remarked that non in the second memher 
of such adversative sentences is used without et or vero; as, aliena vitia videt . 
sua non videt. But in unreal suppositione or ironical sentences, where the second 
meinber contains the truth, ei tum or ac non must be used, where we may sup- 
ply ‘rather’; see $ 198, 1, (c.); as, Qudsi nunc id dyalur, —ac non hoc quaera¬ 
tur. Cic. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

Respecting the construction of interjections with the nominative, see $ 209 
R. 18:—with the dative, \ 228, 8:—with the accusative, $ 238, 2:—and wit» 
the vocative, § 240. 


ARRANOEMENT. 

I. OF THE WORDS OF A PROPOSITIO N. 

§ 270 . 1 . In arranging the parts of a proposition in English, affer 

connectives, are placed, first, the subject and the words which modifv or limit 
it; next^ the verb and its modifiers; theu, the objeci of the verb; and final! v, 
prepositum* and the words depemling upcn them. This is calle i the logica} 
or natural order. 

2. (a.) In Latii:, either of the four principal parts of a sentence mav be 
placed first, and there is great freedom in the arrangement of the rest. but 
with this general restriction in prose, that words which are necessary for ihe 
complete expressum of a thought snould not be separated by the intewention f uhcr 
words. In ordinary discourse, especially in nistorieal writing, the fullowiug 
general rule for the arrangement of the parts of a sentence is for the lm >*! n iri 
observed. 

( b.) In a Eat in sentence, after connectives, are placed, first, 
the subject and its modifiers; then, the oblique cases and olher 
words which depend upon or modify the verb; and last of ail, 
J\» verb. 
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(c.) Hcnce a Latia sentence regularly begins with the snbjeot and endi 
with tlie principal verb of its predicate; as, Lmmn6rix grfitia et largitidne tipud 
Sequdnos plutimum poterat. Cies. But the verb is often not placed at the end 
of a sentence, es;>ecially if the sentence is long, or if two many verbs would be 
thus brought together at the end. In tlie fumiliar style, also, the verb is often 
placed earlier in the sentence, and in explanatory clauses it is sometimes 
placed at tlie very bcginning of the proposition, in which case a conjunction is 
generally added. 

(d.) It is also to be remarked, as a further modification of the general rule 
of arrangement, that, in sentences containing the expression of emotion, the 
word whose emphasis characterizes it as especially anecting the feelings, or a« 
forming a contrast, is placed at the beginning; as, Cito arescit laaima, prcs- 
urtim w dlienis mdlis, Quickly dries the tear, especially when shed for others’ 
woes. Cic. Sua vitia insipientes et suam culpam in sinectutem conferunt. Id. 

(e.) If there be no emotive or pathetic word requiring prominence, the place 
at the end of the proposition is reserved for the significant word, that is, the 
word which is to be most strongly impressed upou the understanding or mem- 
ory; as, Gallia est omnis divisa xn partes tres. Caes. Quod ante id tempus accide¬ 
rat numquam. Id. Quod aliud iter haberent nullum. Id. Quas virtus ex prdvi- 
dendo est appellata prudentia. Cic. 

3. (a.) Connectives generally stand at the beginning of the clause 
which they introduce, and with the following this is theii only posi- 
tion ; viz. et, etenim, ac, at, atque, atqui, neque or nec, aut, vel, sive, 
sin, sed, nam, verum, and the relatives quare, quocirca, and quamo- 
brem. 

( b .) Most other connectives generally stand in the first place, but when a 
particular word is peculiarly emphatic, this word with ali that belongs to it 
stands first, and the conjunction foliows it. Ut, even when there is nc particu¬ 
lar emphasis, is commonly placed after vix, paene, and ordpe, and alse ifter the 
negatives nullus, nemo, nihil, and the word tantum. In Cicero, itaque stands 
first and igitur is commonly placed after the first, and sometimes after several 
words. 

(c.) Autem, Snim , and viro (but), are placed after the first word of the clause, 
or after the se. on ' when the first two belong together, or when one of them 
is the auxiliary v< sum; as, Ille enim r&v6catus risist&re comit. Caes. Ego 
vero vellem, affuiss, Cic. Incredibile est fenim, quam sit, etc. Ia. They rarely 
occur after several words; as, Cur non de integro autem datum. Id. The encli- 
tics que, ne, ve, are usually subjoined to the first word in a clause; but when a 
monosyllabic preposition stands at the beginning, they are often attached to its 
case; as, R&mam Cato demigravit, m foroque esse coepit; and this is always the 
case with a, ad and ob. So, also, for the sake of euphony, Apud quosque. Cic. 

(d.) Quidem and qudque, when belonging to single words, are always sub¬ 
joined to the emphatic word in a clause; as, Verbo ille reus tral, re quidem 
viro Oppianicus. Cic. Me scilicet maxime, sed proxime illum quoque fefellis¬ 
sem. Id. In negative sentences, ne precedes, and quidem folio ws, the emphatic 
word; as, Ne ad Cdlbnem quldein prdedeabo. Cic.— Quidem is sometimes at- 
tractad from the word to wnich it properly belongs to a neighboring pronoun; 
as, Tibtque persuade, esse te quidem mihi 'carissimum, sed multo f&re carioi^m, 
si, etc., instead of, te carissimum quidem mihi esse. —rrepositions and conjunc- 
tions belonging to the word on which the emphasis rests are placed with it be- 
tween ne and quidem; as, Ne in f anis quidem. Cic. Ne si dubitetur quidem. Id. 
Ne. quum in S Icilia quidem fuit. Id.; and even Ne cujus rei arguiretur quidem . 
So, also, in Cicero, non nisi, 4 only,’ are separated; and the negative may even 
be contained in a verb. 

(e.) The preceding rules respecting the position of connectives are often 
riolated by the poets, who place even the prepositive coniunctions after one or 
«ore words of a proposition; as , Et tu, pdtes nam, etc.. Hor. Vivos et rddlrst 
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ungue s. Id. They even separate et from the word belonging to it, as, Audin 
et vid&rr pios errare per luios. Id. So, Aiutius atque dii mdlius f tetre. Id 
And they soraetimes append que aud re neither to the first word, nor to theit 
proper words in other connectione; as, Messallam terra dum siqvtlurque mAri, 
instead of terra imhnque. Tib. In such arbitrary positions, however, these 
coujunction8 are almost invariablv joined to verbs oniy. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed to, 
)r distinguished froin, the other, they must stand together; as, Homines homi- 
llbus maxime utiles esse possunt. Cic. Equites alii ilio dilapsi sunt. Liv. L&qil- 
fue virum vir. Virg. Manus manum lavat. Petr. So, also, the personal and 
K)ssessive pronouns; as, St qui re quo tua te natura ducit. Suum se nigbdum 
ig&re dicunt. 

5. Words used antithetically are also placed near eaoh other; as, Dum t&- 
cent, clamant. Cic. FrAgile corpus animus sempiternus mdvet. Id. 

6. Inquam and often aio, introducing a quotation, foliow one or more of the 
words quoted; as, 1 Non nosti quid pater ' inquit, ‘ Chrysippus dicat.' Hor. 

* Quid,' aio, * tua crimina prddis T' Ovid. When a nominative is added to inquit , 
it usually foliows this verb ; Jis, Mihi vero, inquit Cotta, ridetur. Cic.— Dicit 
and dixit are used like inquit only by the poets. 

7. (a.) The adjective mav be placed before or after its noun according as 
one or the other is emphatic, the more emphatic word being placed before the 
other. When any thing is dependent on the adjective, it usually follows its 
noun. When a noun is limited by another noun, as well as by an adjective, 
the adjective usually precedes both; as, Ulla officii prcecepla. Cic. Tuum erga 
dignitatem meam studium. Id. 

(6.) Demonstratives, and the adjective9 primus, medius, etc., when signifving 
the first part, the middle part, etc., (see §205, R. 17), usually precede their 
nouns; as, Ea res. Cses His ipsis verbis. Cic. Media nox. Caes. Reliqua 
iEgyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they are 
connccted; as, Vir clarissimus. Cic. Di immortales. Res innumerabiles. Vis 
tempestatis. Cses. 

9. (a.) When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or detines 
the other is generallv put last, unless it is to be made emphatic; as, Opes irri¬ 
tamenta maunum. Ovid. Hence names of honors or digmties, and every thing 
of the nature of a title, are commonlv placed after the proper name, as explan- 
atory additions. Thus, espedally, the names of changeable Roman digmties; 
as, Otctro consul; C. Curifini tribuno plebis; but also permanent appellations; 
ds, Ennius poeta; PlAto phllosdphus; Didngsius tyrannus; and such epithets as 
vir hdnestisslmus; h&ino doctissimus. But the hereditary title rex is frequently 
placed before the name; as, rex Deiotarus; and so the title Imp&rator after it 
became permanent. 

( b .) In the arrangement of the Roman names of persons, the prandinen 
•iands first, next the ndmen or name of the crens, third the cogn&men or name 
of tli q familia, and last the agndrnen; as, Publius Cbrnelius Scipio Africanus. 
The praenomen is usually donoted by a letter. In the imperial times the ndmen 
is often either omitted of follows as something subordinate. 

10. (a.) Oblique cases precede the words on which they depend, 
but they follow prepositions; as, 

Populi Romani laus est. Cic. Laudis Avidi, pecuniae libtrales. Sali. Cunctii 
esto Mnignus, nulli blandus, paucis familiaris, omnibus aequus. Sen. MdnA- 
mentum aere perennius. Hor. Hanc tibi dono do. Ter.— Ad ndridiem spectans 
Cic. Extra piricAlum. Id. 

(b.) Genitives depending upon neuter adjectives are commonly placed last 
as. Incerta fwiunat. Liv. Nec tibi plus cordis, sed minus bris inest. Ovid. 
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Rkmarx. This rule, so far especially as it relate» to genitives, is in a grea 
ilegree arbitrary, jis the position of the governed and governing words dependi 
on the idea to be expressed; thus, mors patiis tui, contrasts the doath with the 
preceding life; but, fratris tui mors distinguishes this case of death froraothers. 
Hetice we say, dnlmi motus, animi morbus, corpdris partes, teiras mdtus. —An ob- 
jective genitive usually follows the wori on which it depends; as, una signifi¬ 
catione liturarum, by means of a single notice by letters.—When several geni- 
tives are dependent*on one noun, the subjective genitive cominonly precedes 
and the objective genitive may either precede or follow the governing noun.— 
The genitive dependent on causa or graiil, ‘ on aceount of,’ regularly precedes 
these ablatives; as, gldiice causa mortem Obire; emolumenti sui grdtid. 

(c.) When a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by otlier 
words which precede it, the preposition* usually stands before the words by 
w iiich the noun is modified; as, A prima luce ad 'sextam hOrnm. Liv. Ad dnlm 
mei Ustuiam. Cic. Ad bfine beateque vivendum. Id. 

(</.) Sometimes, however, the preposition comes between its noun and an 
adjective or a genitive, by which the noun is modified; as, Nulla in re. Cic. 
Justis de causis. Id. Suos inter aquales. Id. Fiam ob causam. Id. Magno cum 
metu. Id. Qua in urbe Id. Ea in re. Id. itatis sum cum primis. Nep.— 
So, also, a conjunction may follow the preposition; as, Post vero Sulla victo¬ 
riam. 

(e.) Per, in adjurations, is often separated from its case by otlier words; as, 
Per hjo te deos aio. Ter.—In the poets, other prepositions are sometimes sepa- 
rated in the same manner; as, Vuln&ra, qua circum plurima muros accepit par 
trios. Virg. 

(f.) Tinus and versus , and sometimes other prepositions, (cf. $ 241, R. 1,) 
follow tlieir cases, especially when joined with qui or hic. This occurs most 
freaucntly with the prepositions ante, contra, inter, and propter; more rarely 
with circa, circum, p&nes, Ultra and adversus ; and with stili less frequency 
with post, per, ad, and de; as, quam ante, quem contra, quos inter , quem prop¬ 
ter, quos ad, quem ultra, hunc adversus, hunc post, quam circa. —The preceding 
prepositions, and more rarely others also, sometimes, especially in the poets 
and later prose writers, follow nouns and personal pronouns. In such case, if 
the noun be modified by an adjective or a genitive, the preposition sometimes 
stands between thcm, and sometimes follows both; as, Postes sub ipsos. Virg. 
Ripam dpud Eujjhratis. Tac. Maria omnia circum. Virg. And more rarely 
other words intervene; as, His accensa super. Id. Vitiis nemo Vine nascitur 
Hor. 

11. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they dep^nd; as, 

Jugurtha, ibi eos Africa decessisse ritus est, n#aue propter Idci naturam Cir¬ 
tam 'armis expugnare possit, moenia circumdat. Sali. Servire mdgis quam impe¬ 
rare parati estis. Id. 

12. A word which has the same relation to several words, either precedes oi 
follows thein all; as, Vir gravis et sapiens. Cic. Clarus et h&n&rdtvs vir. Id 
In scriptoribus tfpendis et Imitandis , or In legendis imitandisque scriptoribus, 
but not In Ugemks scriptoribus et Imitandis. Quum respondere neque vellet atque 
posset. Habentur et dicuntur tyranni. Amicitiam nec usu nec ratione habent 
cognitam. 

13. Relati ves are commonly placed affcer their antecedente, and 
as near to them as possible; as, 

Qui sim, ex eo, quem ad te misi, cognosces. Sali. Literas ad te misi, per quaS 
gratias tibi egi. Cic. 

14. Quisque is generally placed after se, suus, (fui, ordinals and superlativos; 
us, Suos quisque aebet tueri. Cic. Satis superque est sibi suarum cuique rerum 
cAra. Id. Severitas dnimadvtrsidnis infimo cuique gratissima. Id. Maxime 
dicet, quod esi cujusque maxime suum. Id. Quisque very rarely begins a ropo- 
•ition. 
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15. (a.) An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word \ hicb ii 
qnalifies; bnt if the same word is modified bv the oblique case of a noun, the 
latter commonly follows the adverb; as, Male parta male dildbuntur. Cic. 
Nihil tam asperum. nSque tam difficile esse, quod non cupidissime facturi essent. 
Sali .—ImpSnum facile iis artibus retinetur, quibus Initio partum esL Id. Sed 
maxime adolescentium familiaritates appetebat. Id. Non tam in bellis et m 
praliis, quam in ptOmissis et fide firmiorem. Cic.—(5.) When non belongs to a 
single word of the proposition, it always stands immediately before it ; as, non 
te reprehendo, sed fortunam. But if it belongs to the proposition geuerally, it 
stsmds before the verb, and particularly before the finite verb, if an infinitive 
depends onlt; as, Cur tantOpire te angas, intellty&re sane non possum. Instead 
of non dico, n&go is generally used; as, n&gdvit eum adesse .—The negatives io», 
nique, nemo, nullus, when joined to general negative pronouns or advcrbs, such as 
quisquam , ullus, umquam , always procede them though uot always immediately; 
as, nemini quidquam n&yavit; non m&ndni me umquam te vidisse. $ 207, R. 31. 

Note 1. In some phrases, custom has established a certain order, which must 
be observed and imitated; as. Civis Romanus, pOpulus, Romanus, jus civile, ces 
ilienum, terra mdrique. Pontifex maximus, magister iquitum, tribunus mililum T 
tribum militum consulari pOtestate, Jupiter optimus maximus, via Apjna; ne quia 
re8]/uhUca detrimenti capiat. Cic. The ablatives Opinione, spe, justo, sdlito , (see 
§ 256, R. 9), generally precede the comparative. 

Note 2. Exoeptions to the foregoing principies are vcry uumerous. These may arise 
(a) from emphasis; ( b) from poetic license; and (r) from regard to the harniony of the 
seutence. The following general rule sometimes modifica uearly ali the preceding. 

16. The emphatic word is placed before the word or words con- 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 

Note 3. The last place is often an emphatic one, except for the verb. 
When the verb is neither first nor last in a proposition tiie word before it is 
emphatic. An adjective, when emphatic, commonly precedes its substantive; 
when not emphatic, it commonly follows it. But with the demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns the rule is reversed. 

Note 4. The principal poetica! variation in the arrangement of words consiste in the 
separation of the adjective from its noun, aud iu putting together words from different 
parta of a proposition. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl and 
spondee; as, Esse videtur; nor, in general, with a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided; that is, a word beginning with a vowel should 
not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

19. A concurrence of lon^ words or long measures,—of short words or short 
measures,—of words beginning alike or ending alike,—should be avoided. 

' II. OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 

§ 280 . A compound sentence, whose clauses are united as prot¬ 
asis and apodosis, or in which the leading clause is divided by the 
insertion of one or more subordinate clauses, is called a periodi. 

1. (a.) In the former kind of period the protasis must precede the apodceis; 
as, Quum Pausanias semianimis ae templo elhtus esset, confestim knlmam efflavit, 
When Pausanias had been carried out of the tcmple but jtist alive, he imme¬ 
diately expired. In a period of the latter kind the verb of the principal propo¬ 
sition is placed at the end, and the subordinate clauses between the parts of 
the leading clause; as, Pausanias, quum semianimis de templo elatus esset , con- 
'estim Animam efflavit, Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple 
out just alive, immediately expired. Nep. 

{b.) A sentence, such as Scipio exercitum in Africam trajicit, ut Hann'b&lem 
«e JtAlid deduceret, is not periodie in its structure, bnt it becomes so when W 
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•ay, iSScfpio, ut Hannibdlem ex ftdlid deduc&ret, exercitum in Africam trajecit 
Periods in which the subordinate clause precedes with two conjunct.ons, as, 
Quum igitur Romam venisset, stdtim imperatorem adiit , are made stili more 
strictly periodic by placing firet the conjunction which belongs to the whole, 
and then inssrting the subordinate proposition; as, Itaque, quum Romam ve - 
icisset , statira imperatorem adiit. 

2. (a.) If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same 
subject, or the same noun depending on them, they are coinmonly formed into 
a period; as, Antigonus, quum adversus SUeucum Lysimdchumque dimicaret , in 
pradio occisus est. Nep. Quem, ut barbam incendium effugisse eminus viderunt, 
telis missis interfecerunt. Id. 

(6.) So, also, when the noun which depends on the verb of the leading clause 
is the subject of‘the dependent clause; as, L. Manlio, quum dictator fuisset, 
M. Pomponius, tribiinus plebis, diem dixit. Cic. 

8. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb by dependent words or clauses, they are often placed togetner at the be- 
ginning or end of the sentence; as, Lat% (sunt) deinde leges, non sdlum qua 
regni susplcidne consulem absolverent, sed qua adeo in contrarium verterent, ut p6p&- 
Uirem (ttori fficirent. Liv. The positiou of the leading verb is also often 
otherwise varied, from regard to emphasis, to avoid monotouy, or to preveut 
its meeting with the verb of the last dej endent'clause; but clauses, when so 
arranged, do not constitute a period. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of auother, the latter 
should be finished before the first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expressing a cause, a condition, a time, or a compartson, usually 
precede the clauses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, rather than after, a long one. 

III. OF THE CONNECTION OF CLAUSES. 

(1.) In connecting propositions, relatives, whether pronouns, pronominal ad- 
jectives, or adverbs, are often employed in order to avoid the too frequent re- 
currence of et, autem, and certain other conjuiictions. Every relative may be 
used for this purpose iustead of its correspondins demonstrative with et; as, 
qui for et is, qualis for et talis, quo for ei eo, etc. Tnev are used also before those 
ionjunctions which are joined with et or autem at the beginning of a proposi¬ 
tion; as, si, nisi, ut, quum, etc. (see § 206, (14.); as, quod quum audivissem, quod 
ii fecissem , quod quamvis non ignOrassem, for et quum hoc, et si hoc, et quamvis 
h<H : »»r quum autem hoc, etc.; and, often, also, where in Knglish no conjunction 
is used, and even before other relatives; as, quod otd facit, eum igo impium 
jtvtico, i. e. et qui huc facit, or, qui autem hoc facit. In the ablative with com- 
pnratives the relative is often used as a connective; as, Oato, quo nemo tun 
erat prudentior, i. e. Cato, who was more prudent than ali others. 

(2.) Ir. propositions consistingof twomembers, the relative pronoun is joined 
trrnmm.itically either to the apodosis or to the protasis; with the former in, 
Qi;i, quum ex'eo </uaneretur, cur tam diu vellet esse in vita, Nihil h&beo, inquit, 
±\\ ai acetsem senectutem. Cic.de Sen. 6. But is more frequent with the 
pn-tasis or secondary clause; as, A quo quum quasrfcretur, quid maxime expe¬ 
diret, resjxmdit. Cic. Off. 2, 25. When it ir t*. is joined witn the protasis, the 
nominative of the demonstrative is supplied with the apodosis from another 
case of the relative in the protasis, as, in the preceding passage, from the abla¬ 
tive. But for the sake of emphasis the demonstrative may be expressed, and 
frcquentjy, also, for the sake of clearness; as, Qui mos quum a posterioribus non 
esset retentus, Arcisllas eum rtvdcavit. Cic. de Fin. 2, 1. The accusative is 
sometimes to be supplied; as, Qui ( Heraclitus ) qudniam intelllgi ndluit, dmittd- 
mus. Cic. N> D. 3, 14. When the demonstrative precedes, and is followed by 

pioposition consisting of two members, the relative is attached tc the prota 
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#is, wliich is placed first, and not to the leading clause o\ apodosis; as, Fa 
ntasi Pompeio , quibus ille si paruisset, Ccesar tantas Opes, quantas nunc habet 
non haberet. Cic. Fum. 6, 6. Noli adversus eos me velle dtuere, cum quibus n6 
contra te arma ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Nep. Att. 4. 

(3.) Where L. .Snglish we use ‘however’ with the relative; as, He promised 
me many things, wliich, however, he dici not perfonn, the Latius made use 
of the demonstrative with std or verum, or the relative alone implving the ad¬ 
versative conj unet ion; as, multa mihi promisit, sed ea non prostitit, or, qua» 
non prostitit, but not quo autem or quo vero. Qui autem and qui vero are used 
however in protases, where the relative retains its relative meaning, and there 
is a corresponding demonstrative in the apodosis; as, Qui autem omnia bOna a 
se ipsis pOtunt, iis nihil malum videri pOtest, quod naturo necessitas affer ai. Cic. 
de Sen. 2. 

(4.) In double relative clauses, especially where the cases are different, 
Cicero frequently far the second relative clause substitutes the demonstrative; 
as, Sed ipsius in mente insidebat spOcies jnilchriludinis eaAmia quodam, quum in¬ 
ciens, in eaque defixus, ad, etc. for et in qua. Cic. Orat. 2. And sometimes 
even when the cases are the same; as. Quem Phliuntem venisse ferunt, eumque 
tum Leonte disseruisse quasdam. Cic. Tuse. 5, 3; where et alone would have 
been sufficient. 

(5.) From this tendency to connect sentences by relatives arose the use of 
quoti before certain conjunctions merely as a copulative. See § 206, (14.) 

(6.) Neque or nec is much used by Latin writers instead of et and a nega- 
tion, and may be so used in all cases except when the negative belongs to one 
particular vvord; see § 278, R. 9. NOgue or nec is added to enim, vero,' and ta¬ 
men, where we cannot use 4 and.’ To these negative expressions a second 
negative is often joined, in which case nSque fatim non is equi valent to nam; 
noti vero tum, to abpie edam, a stronger et; nec tamen non, to attamen. 


ANAXiYSIS. 

§ 281 . I. i. The analysis of a complex or a compound sen- 
tenee consists in d ding it into its several component propositions, 
and pointing out tb r relation to each other. 

2. In rcsolving a st. ence into its component clauses, the participial con 
8truetions equivalent to oiauses should be mentioned, and ellipses be supplied 
See § 203, 4; § 274, 3; and § 257. 

3. In a continued discourse the connection and relation of the successivo 
sentences also should be specified. 


Ruit * for tht Analysis of Complex and Compound Sentences. 

(1 ) State whether the sentence is complex or compound. § 201, 11, 12. 

(2 ) If complex, (1) specify the principal and subordinate clauses. (2) Speci- 
fy the class to which the subordinate proposition belongs, (§201, 7), and (3), its 
con necti've, and the class to which such connective belongs, (§ 201, 8 and 9) 

(3.) lf compound, specify the principal propositions, with their subordinates, 
if any thev liuve, as in the case of complex sentences. 

II. The analysis of a proposition or simple sentence consists in distinguish- 
ing the subject from the predicate, and, in case either of them be compound. 
in pointing out tl e simple subjects or predicates of which it is composed, and 
if complex, in speeifying the several motlifiers, whether o the essential or sub» 
vdinate par‘«. 
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Rules for the Analysis of a Simple Sentence. 

1. Divi le it into two parts—the subject and the predicate, $ 201,1—8 
If these are simple, the analysis is complete, but if either is compound:— 

2. Specify the simple subjects or predicates of which the compoimd con 
sist».—If either is complex:— 

8. Point ont tlie grammatical subject, and the words, phrases, etc. directi* 
modifying it. 

4. Point ont the words, phrases, etc., which modify the direct modifiers of 
the grammatical subject, and those which modify them, and so on succes 
sively, until the relation of each of the words composing the logical subject ia 
specified. 

5. Point out the grammatical predicate, and the words, phrases, etc., directi $ 
modifying it 

6. Point out the words, phrases, etc., which modify the direct mcdifiers of 
the grammatical predicate. and those which modify them, and so on succes- 
sively, until the relation or each of the words composing the logical predicate 
is specified 


PARSING. 

III. Parsing consists in resolving a proposition into the parts of 
speeeh of which it is composed, tracing the derivation of each word, 
and giving the rules ofcformation and construction applicable to it 

Rules for Parsing. * 

1. Name the part of speeeh to which each word belongs, including the sub¬ 
di vision in whien it is found. 

2. If it is an inflected word:— 

(1.) Name its root or crude form, and decline, compare, or conjugate it. 

(2.) If it is a noun or pronoun, teli its gender, number and case:—if in the 
nominative or in the accusative with the infinitive, teli its verb:—if in an ob¬ 
lique case depending on some other word, teli the word on which its case 
depends. 

(3.) If it is an adjective, adjective-pronoun, or participle, teli the word which 
it modifies. 

(4.) If it is a finite verb or an infinitive with the accusative, teli its voicq 
moed, tense, number, person, and subject. 

8. If it is a conjunction, teli its class and what it connects. 

4. If it is a preposition, teli the words whose relation is expressed bj tt 

6. If it is an adyerb, teli its class and what it qualifies. 

6. Prove the correctness of each step of the process by quoting the definition 
* rule of formation or construction on which it depends. 

Note. The words constituting a proposition are most conveniently parsed ili 
ihat order in which they are arranged in analysis. 

Examples of Analysis and Parsing. 

1 . Equus currit , The horae runa. 

Analysis. This is a simple sentence: its subject is iguus. its predicate is 
«•rrft, both of which are simple. See $ 201,1-8; $ 202, 2; and 4 208, 2. 

V 
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Parsing. Equus is a coramon noun, § 26, 1 and 8; of the 2d lici., § 88; 
uasc. gender, § 28, 1; third persou, § 35, 2; its root is tqu-, § 40, 10; decline it, 
| 46; it is in the nominative case, siugular number, § 35, 1. ( b .); the subjeci 
of currit , $ 209, (a .)—Currit is a neuter verb, $ 141, II.; of the 8d conjugation, 
§ 140, 2, from curro; its principal parts are curro, cdcurri, cursum , curr&re, 
§ 151, 4; it is from the first root curr-; give the formations of that root, $ 151,1; 
it is in the active voice, $ 142,1; indicative mood, § 143, 1; present tense, § 146, 

I. ; third person, $ 147; singular number, $ 146; agreeing with its subject-nomi- 
native ipsus. $ 209, ( b .) 

Notk. The qnestions to be asked in parsing Squus are such as these, Whv is 
Ijuus a nount Why a common noun V Why of the second declension? Why 
masculine t etc.—In parsing currit , the questions are, Why is currit a verb f 
Why a neuter verb? Why of the third conjugation? Which are the principal 
parts of a verb? Of what does the Jirst root of a verb consist? Wnat parta 
of a verb are derived from the Jirst root t etc. The answer in each case may 
be found by Consulting the etymological rules and defmitions. 

2. Scevius ventis agitatur ingens pinus , The great pine is more 
violently shaken by the winds. Hor. 

Analysis. Tliis also is a simple sentence:—its subject is ingens pinus , its 
prcdicate surdus ventis agitatur; botli of which are complex, § 201, 10, $ 202, 8, 
and § 203, 6. 

The grammntical subject is pinus , the pine; tliis is modified by ingens , great, 
| 201, 2, § 202, 2, and § 202, 6, (8.) 

The grammatical predicate is dgitatur, is shaken; this is modified bv two 
independent modifiers, scevius, more violently, and vmtis, by the winds, $ 208 

II. 3 liem., § 203, I. 1, (2), and (3.) 

Parsing. Pinu p is a common noun, § 26, 1 and 8; of the 2d and 4th de- 
clensions, § 38 and § 99; feminine gender, § 29, 2; 8d person, § 35, 2; from the 
root pin-, $ 40, 10; (decline it both in the 2d and 4th aeclensions);—it is found 
in the singular number, § 35, 1, and the nominative case, the subject of dgita¬ 
tur. § 209, (a.) 

Ingens is a qualifying adjective of quantity, § 104, 4, and $ 205, N. 1; of the 
8d decl., § 105, 1, and § 38; of one termination, $ 108, and § 111; from the root 
ingent-, § 40, 10; (decline it like praesens, $ 111, but with onlv i in the ablative, 
$ 113, Exc. 3,);—it is found in the singular number, feminine* gender, $26, R. 4; 
and nominative case, agreeing with its noun pinus, $ 205. 

Agitatur is an active frequentative verb, $ 141, I., and $ 187, II. 1; of the 
lst conjugation, $ 149, 2; from the first root of its primitive aqo, $ 187, II. 1, (5.); 
(mune its principal parts in both voices, see $ 151, 4; and give the conjuga¬ 
tion of the passive voice, indicative mood, present tense, see $ 156,);—it is 
found in the singular number, 4 146; third person, $ 147; agreeing with ita 
subject-nominative pinus, $ 209, to.) 

Scevius is a derivative adverb of manner, $ 190, 2-4; in the comparative de- 
gree, from the positive saeve or saeviter, which is derived from the adjective 
saevus, $ 194, 1 and 2, and $ 192, II. 1, and Exc. 1 and 2; modifying the verb 
dgitatur , by expressing its degree, $ 277. 

Veniis is*a common noun, $ 26, 1 and 8; of the 2d declension, $ 38; masculina 
gender, $ 46; from the root vent-, §40, 10; (decline it);—it is found in tha 
plural number, § 35, 1; ablative case, modifying dgitatur by denoting its meana 
or instrument, § 247. 

3. Mithridates , duarum et viginti gentium rex , totidem linguis jura 
dixit, Mithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pronounced judicia! 
decisions in as many languages. rlin. 

Analysis. This also is a simple sentence; its subject is Mithridates, dua¬ 
rum et viginti gentium rex, its predicate is tdlidem Unguis jura dixit, both ol 
which are complex, § 201, 10, § 202, 6, and § 203, 6. 
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The grammatical snbject is Mithriddtes; this is modified directly by rea 

§ 202 , 1 . ( 1 .) 

Rex is limited by gentium, § 202,1.1, (2.) 

Gentium is limited by the compound addition dudrum and tdginti coni M*ed 
coOrdiimtely by et, § 202, III. 3. 

The grammatical predicate a dixit; this is limited by jdra and Unguis, the 
former a simple, the latter a complex addition, as it is modified by tdtkJem 
§ 203, I. 1, (2.) and II. 1. 

Parsing. Mithridates is a proper noun, § 26, 2; of the third declension, 
§ 38; masculine gender, § 28, 1; from the root Mithrtdatr-, §40, 10; genitive 
Mithridatis, § 73,1; (decline it in the singular number only, § 86, (a.);—it is 
found in the nominative case, the snbject of dixit, § 209, (a.) 

Rex is a common noun—third declension, § 88; masculine gender, $ 28.1; 
from the root reg-, § 40, 10; genitive regis, j 78, 2; (decline it);—it is founa in 
the singular number—the nominative case, in apposition to Mithridates, § 204. 

Gentium is a common noun from gens —thira declension—feminine gender, 
§ 62; from the root gent -, § 66, I, R. 1; genitive gentis, § 77, 2 and (2.); (de¬ 
cline it);—it is found in the plural number—genitive case, § 83, II. 8; limiting 
rex subjectively, § 211 and R. 2. 

Dudrum is a numeral adjective, § 104, 6; of the Cardinal kind, § 117; from 
duo, duce, duo; from the root «fu-; (decline it, § 118,1,);—it is found in the 
plural number, § 118, 2; feminine gender, genitive case, § 26, R. 4; agreeing 
with its noun gentium, § 206. 

Et is a copulative conjunction, § 198,1, connecting dudrum and viginti, § 278. 

Viginti is a numeral adjective of the Cardinal kind, indeclinable, § 118, 1; 
limiting gentium, § 206. 

DixU is an active verb, § 141,1.; of the third conjugation, § 149, 2; from 
dico, (give the principal parte in the active voice, and its first, second, and 
third roots, § 160. 4, and § 171,1;) it is formed from the second root dix-, (give 
the formatione of the second root);—it is found in the active voice, § 141, 1.; 
indicative mood, § 143, 1; perfect indefinite tense, § 146, IV. and Rem.; sin¬ 
gular number, third person, agreeing with Mithriddtes , § 209, (6.) 

Jura is a common noun, of the third declension, from jus, root jdr-, § 66, L 
R. 1 genitive juris, § 76, Exc. 3; neuter gender, § 66; (decline it);—it is found 
in the plural number, accusative case, § 40, 8; the object of dixit, § 229. 

Linatis is a common noun, of the first declension, feminine gendei from 
lingua. root lingu^, (decline it);—found in the plural number, ablati re case, 
after aixit. § 247. 

TdUdem is a demonstrative pronominal adjective, § 189,6, (2.) and (8.); in¬ 
declinable, § 116, 4; it is in the ablative Dlural, feminine gender, limiting tfn- 
guis, § 205. 

4. PausdriMS, quum semianimis de templo iUUus esset , confestim dnl* 
mam efflavit . Nep. Paus. 4. 

Analysis. This is a complex sentence, § 201, 11; consisting of two mem- 
oere, which are so arranged as to constitute a period, § 280, 1. 

The principal proposition is, Pausdnias confestim dnimam efflavit, § 201, 6. 
The subordinate proposition is, quum (is) semidnimis de templo elatus esset, 

S 201 , 6 . 

The leading proposition’ has a simple subject, Pausdnias, § 2Q2, 2, and a 
complex predicate, confestim dnimam efflavit, § 208, 8; in which efflavit is the 
grammatical predicate. § 203, 2; which is modified b y confestim and animum, 
§ 203,1.1, (2.) and (8.), and II. R. 2., and also by the adverbial clause quum 
sdmidnimis, etc. § 201, 6 and 7, and § 208, 1. 8. 

The subordinate proposition, which is connected to the leading clause by 
the subordinata conjunction quum, § 201, 9, has a simple subject, viz. is under» 
stood, and a complex predicate. semidnimis, de templo elatus esset, § 208, 8.— 
The grammi.t' sal predicate is euitus esset, § 208, 2; which is modified by semel 
nimis, § 203, I 1, (1.), and de templo, § 208,1. 2, and II. Rem. 2. 
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Pa r sing. Pausdnias, a Greek proper noun, \ 26, 2; — lst decl., \\ 41 aiid 
44; ma.sc. gender, § 28, 1; root Pausdm-; found iii sing. nura., nom. case, the 
subject of efflavit , $ 209, (a.) 

Omfestim , an adv. of time \ 190, 8; limiting efflant , § 277. 

Animam is a com. noun of lst decl., fem. gender, $ 41; from Anima, root 
dnlm -; (decline it);—it is found in the sing. num., acc. case, theobjectof 
efflavit, \ 229. 

Efflavit, an act. verb, lst conj., from efflo , compo' nded of ex and Jio, \ 196,6: 
(give he principal parte in the act. voice and tne three roots);—ft is formed 
nom the secona root; (give the formationsof that root); in the active voice 
fnl. mood, perfect indefinite tense, sing. num., 8d pers., agreeing with Paum !• 
mas, \ 209, (b.) 

Quum is a temporal conjunction, § 198,10; connecting the dependent to the 
principal clause, § 278. 

Shnidnimis is a predicate adj., of the 8d decl., of two terminations, $ 109; 
(decline it);—it is in the sing. num., masc. gend., nom. case, agreeing with m 
understood, § 210, R. 1, (o.) 

De is a preposition, expressing the relation between elatus esset and templo, 
S 195. 

Templo is a com. noun, 2d decl., nent. gend., from templum , root tem.pl-; (de¬ 
cline it);—in the sing. num., abi. case, atter de, $ 241. 

Elatus esset is an irregular active verb, of the third conjugation, § 179; from 
effjro , com pou nded of ex and f&ro, § 196, 6; (see fba and compounds, § 172); 
(give the principal parte in botli voices, and the lst and 3d roots);—it is formed 
from the third root, eidi-, (give the formatione of that root in the passive voice)*, 
bi the subjunctive mood, pluperfect tense. S 145, V.; sing. num., third person, 
agreeing with is understood referring to Pausanias , § 209, (6.) 

5. Romana pubes, sedato tandem pdvore , postquam ex tam turbido 
die serena et tranquilla lux rediit , ubi vacuam sedem regiam vidit , etsi 
s&tis credebat patribus , qui proximi steterant, sublimem raptum pro¬ 
cella ; tamen , velut orbitatis mitu icta , maestum aliquamdiu silentium 
obtinuit Liv. 1, 16. 

Analvsis. This is a complex sentence, whose clauses constitute a period, 
\ 280. U is composed of the rollowing members or clauses:— 

1. Romftna pubes [t&men] maestum Aliquamdiu alentium obtinuit. This is the 
eading clause. The following are dependent clauses. 

2. velut orbitatis mitu icta , 

8. sedata tandem pavore, 

4. postquam ex tam turbido die sfcrena et tranquilla lux ridiit, 

5. ubi vdcuam sedem regiam vidit , 

6. etsi s&tis credebat patiibus , 

7. qui proximi st&tArant, 

8. sublimem raptum prdceUa. 

Nora 1. In the preceding clauses the predkates are printed in Italles. 

Note 2. The connective of the lst clause, is the adversative tdmen, which 
is inserted on account of etsi intervening between the principal subject and 
predicate. The connective of the 2d clause is vilut, of the 4th postquam , of the 
6th ubi, of the 6th etsi, followed by a clause constituting the protasis, and of 
the 7th qui. The 8d and 8th clauses have no connectives. 

(1.) The grammatical subject of the leading clause is pubes, which is limited 
by Rbmdna .—The grammatical predicate is obtinuit, which is limited by dU- 
puimdiu and silentium , and also either directly or indirectly by ali the depend¬ 
ent clauses. Silentium is itself modified by mcsstum. 

The second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth clauses are used adverbially to 
denote the time and other circumstances modifying the principal predicate 
silentium obtinuit , $ 201, 7. 
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(2.) The second is a participia! clause, equivalent to vilui (ea scii, pubes . 
srbUdtis mitu icta esset, § 274, 8, (a.) 

(8.) The third clause is also participial, and is equivalent to quum tandem 
privor sedatus esset, § 257, R. 1; and hence pdvbre represents the subject, and 
« eddto tandem the predicate—the former being simple, the latter complex. 

(4.) The grammatical subject of the 4th clause, which is connected to the 
leading clause by postquam , § 201. 9, is lux , which is modified by sirena and 
tranquilla. —The grammatical predicate is ridUt , which is modified by postquam 
and ex tam turbido die, § 208, L 1, (8.), and II. 1. 

(5.) The grammatical subject of the fifth clause is ea understood.—The ' 
grammatical predicate is VUm, which is modified by ibi and vdcuam sedem 
regiam,J 203, I. 1, (8.) and II. 1. 

(6.) The grammatical subject of the sixth clause also is ea. Ite grammati* 
cal predicate is credebat,, which is modified by sdtis and patribus, § 203, 1. (2.) 
and (8.), and by the 8th clause, II. 8. 

(7.) The grammatical subject of the seventh clause is qui. Its grammatical 
predicate is stltirant , which is modified by proximi, § 208, 1. (1.) It is an ad¬ 
jective clause, modifying patribus, § 201,* 7 and 9. 

(8.) The grammatical subject of the eighth clause, which has no connective, 

§ 201, Rem., is eum, i. e. Romulum, understood. Its grammatical predicate ia 
raptum ( esse ), which is modified by sublimem and prdcelld. 

Parsing. Rdmana is a patria! adjective. § 104,10, derived from ROma, 

§ 128, 6, (a.) and (e.); of the lst and 2d declensions, § 105, 2; fem. gender, 
sing. number, nom. case, agreeing with pubes, § 205. 

Pubes, a collective noun, § 26, 4; 3d decl., fem. gender, § 62; from the root 
pjib-, 4 56, 1. R. 6 ; genitive phbis, § 78, 1; (decline it);—found in the nom. 
sing., the subject of obtinuit, § 209, (a.) 

Tdmen , an adversative conjunction, § 198. 9, relating to etsi in the 6th clause. 

Meestum, a qualifying adj., § 205, N. 1; or the lst and 2d declensions, neut 
gender, sing. num., acc. case, agreeing with silentium. 

Aliquamdiu, an adverb of time, § 191, II.; compounded of dUguis and dim 
§ 193, 6; and limiting obtinuit, § 277. 

Suentium, a com. noun, 2d decl., neut. gender, § 46; sing. number, aco. case 
the object of obtinuit, § 229. 

Obtinuit, an active verb, of the 2d conj., § 149, 2; from obtineo, compounded 
ofob and tineo, see § 168; (give the principal parts in the act. voice, and the 
format ion s of the 2d root, § 157 at the end);—found in the active voice, ind. 
mood, perf. indef. tense, sing. num., 8d person, agreeing with pubes, § 209, (6.) 

Vilui for vilui si, an advero, compounded of vel and ut, §193, 10; modifying 
icta , and obtinuisset understood, (as thev would have done if, etc.) 

Orbitatis , an abstract noun. § 26, 5; from the primitive orbus, § 101, 1 and 2; 
8d dech, fem. gender, § 62; rrom the root orbital-, § 66, I., and R. 1; (decline 
it);—found in the sing. num., subjective gen. case, limiting mitu, § 211. 

Mitu, un abstract noun, 4th decl., masc. gen., § 87 ; sing. num., abi. case, 

§ 247. 

Jvta, a perf. part. pass., from the active verb ico, of the 8d conj. (give the 
principal parts in both voices, and decline the participio);—found in the iem. 
gen., sing. num., nom. case, agreeing with pubes, 4 205. 

Sedato, a perfect pass. part. from the active verb sedo, of the lst conj., § 149, 

2; (give the principal parts in both voices, § 161, 4; and decline it, 4 106, 

R. 2.);—found in the masc. gender, sing. num., abi. case, agreeing witn pd> 
vbre, § 205. 

Tandem, an adverb of time, § 191, II.; modifying sedato, § 277. 

Pdv&re, an abstract noun, § 26, 6, and §102, 1; (from pdveo), 8d decl., ma*c. 
gen., § 58; root pdvor, § 56, II., and § 70, (decline it);—found in the sing 
nuuiber, abi. case, absolute with siddto, § 267. 

Postquam, an adverb of time, compounded of post and quam, § 198, 10; mod* 
ifying ridiit, and connecting the lst and 4th clauses, § 201, 9. 

Ex, a prepositif i, § 196, R. 2. 

Tam, au ad veri rf degree, § 191, R 2; modifying turbido , § 277. 

27* 
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Turbido , an adjective, agreeing with die. 

Die, acommon noun, 5tn decl., masc. gender, § 90, Exc. 1.; sing. mmber 
abi. case, after the prep. ex, § 241. 

Sirena, an adj., lst and 2d decla., fem. gen., sing. nam., nom. case, agreeing 
with lux, § 205. 

Et, a copulative conjunction, § 198, 1; connecting strena and tranquilla, 
§ 278. 

Tranquilla, like strena. 

Lux, a common noun, 8d decl., fem. gen., § 62; from the root luo-, § 56, L, 
and R. 2; genitive lucis, $ 78, 2. 

R&diit an irregular neuter verb, of the 4th conj., § 176; from rideo, com- 
pounded of eo, 4 182. and the inseparable prep. red, § 196, (6.), 3; (giveits priu- 
sipal parts);—founa in the ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing. num., 3d pers., 
igreeing with lux, 4 209, (6.) 

Ubi , an adverb of time, and like postquam , a connective, § 201, 9; and modi- 
fying vidit, § 277. 

Vdcuam, an adj., qualifying sedem. 

Sedem , a common noun, 3a decl., fem. gen., § 62; from the root sed-, § 56,1., 
R. 6; genitive sedis, § 78,1; (decline it);—found in the sing. num., acc. case, 
the object of the transitive verb vidit, § 229. 

Reptam , a denominative adj., § 128, L, 2,(a.); from the primitive rex, agree¬ 
ing with sedem. 

Vidit, an active verb, of he 2d conj., (give its principal parts in the active 
voica, and the formations cf the 2d root); found in the active voice, ind. mood, 
perf. indef. tense, sing. num., 8d pers., agreeing with ea, i. e. pubes, under- 
stood. 

Etsi, a concessive conjunction, § 198, 4; corresponding to the correlativu ad¬ 
versative coni, tdmen, § 198,4, R. and 9. 

Satis, an adverb of degree, § 191, III., and R. 2; modifying cridebat , § 27 i. 

Credebat, an act. verb, § 141,1.; 8d conj., (give the principal parts in the 
active voice and the formations of the Ist root);—found in the act. voice, ind. 
mood, imperfect tense, sing. num., 8d person, agreeing with ea, scii, pubes, 
understooa. 

Patribus , a common noun, $ 26, 8; 8d decl., from the root patr-, \ 66, II., 
R. 8; gen. patris, 471; masc. gender, §28,1; plur. num., dat. case, depending 
nn credebat , § 228, K. 2. 

Qui, the subject of the 7th clause, is a relative pronoun, § 136; masc. 
gen der v plur. num., agreeing with its antecedent patribus, § 206, R. 19, (o.J; 
and is nominative to stetirant, § 209, (a.) 

Proximi, an adj. of the superlative degree, § 126,1, (compare it); of the lst 
and 2d decls., masc. gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with qui, §205, §210, 
R. 1, (a.) and R. 3, (2.) 

St&t&rant, a neuter verb, lst conj., irregular in its 2d root, § 165; (give its 
principal parts, and the formations of the 2d root);—found in the act. voice 
ind. mood, plup. tense, § 145, V.; 8d person plural, agreeing with its subject 
qui, § 209, (6.) 

Sublimem, an adj., of the 8d decl., and two terminatione, § 1C9; masc. gen.. 
ling. num., acc. case, agreeing with eum , (i. e. Romilium ,) understood ana 
modifying also raptum esse, § 205, R. 15. 

Raptum (esse), an act. verb, 3d conj.; (give the principal parts in bcth 
voices and the formations of the 8d root in the passive voice)—found in the 
pass. voice. inf. mood, perf. ter.se; but, foliowing the imperfect, it has th« 
meaning of a pluperfect, § 268, 2 and § 145, V.; depending on credebat , § 272. 

1 'rbcella, a com. noun, lst dee. ; fem. gen., sing. num., abi. case, § 247. 
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PROSODY. 

§ 282. Prosody treats of the quantity of syllables, and thfl 
laws of versification. 


QUANTITY. 

1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occupied in 
pronouncing it. Cf. § 13. 

2. A syllable is eitlier short, long , or common. 

(a.) The time occupied in pronouncing a short syllable is called a mora ct 
Ume. 

(p\ A long syllable requires two morce or double the time occu¬ 
pied in pronouncing a short one; as, amare, 

(c.) A common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or short; as the middle syllable of tenebras. 

8. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental; — 
natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel; accidental, when 
it depends on its position. 

Thus the e in rtsisto is short by nature; while in ris&U it is long by its posi¬ 
tion, since it is foliowed by two consonants: $ 283, IV. On the contrary, the 
e in deduco is naturally long, but in deerro it is made short by being placed be- 
fore a vowel: § 283, 1. 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined either by certain estab- 
lished rules, or by the authority of the poets. 

Thus it is poetic usage alone that determines the quantity of the first sylla¬ 
bles of the following words, viz. mater , frater , pravus, dico , duco; pater, dvus, 
eido, maneo, yiavis, etc.; and hence the quantity of such syllables can be as- 
certained by practice only or by Consulting the gradus or lexicon. 

5. The rules of quantity are either generat or special. The for¬ 
mer apply allke to all the syllables of a word, the latter to particula» 
syllables. 


GENERAL RULES. 

§ 283. I- (ct.) A vowel before anotbc r vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is sbort; as, e in meus, i in patrite. Thus, 

Conxeia mens recti famae mendOrla ridet. Ovid. P. 4, 311. 

Ipse Stlam eximia laudis succensus &mdre. Virg. A. 7, 496. 

( b .) So also when h comes between the vowels, since h is accouub 
ed only a breathing; as, nihil: (see § 2, 6.) Thus, 

D6 nlhlld tl JUl, in nlkllum nil pc«e rfiverti. Pers. 4, 84. 
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Exc. 1. (a.) Flo has the i long, except in fit and when followed 
by er; as fiunt , flebam . Thus, 

Omnia jam flant, flSri quae posse negabam. Ovid Tr. 1, 8. 7. 

(6.) It is soraetimes found long even before er; as, fUret. Ter.; ftfri. Plaut 
and, on the contrary, Prudentius has fid with i short. 

Exc. 2. (a.) E is long in the termination of the genitive and da¬ 
tive o*’ the fifth declension, when preeeded and followed byi; as> 
faciei. Thus, 

Non r&dii sdlls, nSque lucida tela diei Lucr. 1,148. 

(5.) In spei, rei, and fidei, e is short 

Note. In Lucretius, the e of rei is, in a few cases, long, and that of fidei ia 
lengthened once in Lucretius and once in a line of Ennius. 

Exc. 3. (a.) A is long in the penult of old genitives in aX of the 
first declension; as, aulal , pictai. Cf. § 43, 1. 

(6.) A and e are also long in proper names in alus , eius , or eia ; as, Catus 
Pompeius, Aquile*a; and in the adjectives Gralu* and Vetus. Thus, 

JStherium sensum, atque auriti simplicis ignem. Virg. A. 6, 747. 

Accipe, Pompei, deductum carmen ab illo. Ovid. Pont. 4,1,1. 

Necnon cum Venetis AqullSia perfurit armis. Sil. 8, 806. 

Exc. 4. (a.) I is common in genitives in ius; as, unXus, illius 
Thus, 

littus et nitido stillent unguenta c&pillo. Tibuli, 1, 7, 51. 

Illius puro dSstilleut tempSra nardo. Id. 2, 2. 7. 

(6.) But i in the genitive of aUer is commonly short; and in that of Alius it ia 
always long. 

Exc. 5. The first vowel of eheu is long; that of Diana, Io, and fihe 
is common. 

Exc. 6. Greek words retain their original quantities, and hence, 
in many Greek words, a vowel is long, though immediately followed 
by another vowel; as, 

d&r, Achata, Achtilofls , dia , eos, Laertes , and Greek words having in the orig- 
inal a long e or o (» or «.) See also § 298, 8. 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with ei («/) before a vowel, and in 
Latin with a single e or i, have the e or i long; as, sEneas, Alexandria , Cassio- 
pea, Clio , Darius , SUtfia, Gdldtea, Midea, Mausdleum, P$n&l6pea, Thalia , Atindes. 

Hence, most adjectives in tus, formed from Greek proper names, have the e 
loue; as, Cyth^rcus, Pildpeus ; and the e remains long when et is restored; aa, 
PUbpeta. 

Exc. Acddemia, chdrea, Mdlea. pldtea, and some patronymics and pntriais 
h ets; as, Nireis, have the penult common. 

(2.) Qjreek genitives in eos, and accusativos in ea, from nominatives in eus, 
generally shorten the e; as, Orpheos, Orphda ;—but the e is sometimes length¬ 
ened by the Ionie dialect; as, Cepheos , llidnea. 

(8.) Greek words in ais , ois, aius , eius, cius , oon, and ion , generally lengthen 
the first vowel; aSj Nais, Mindis, Gratus, Nereius , M in&lus, Machaon, Ixion. 
But Thibdis , Simdts, Phdon , Deucdlion, PygmdUon, and many others, shorten 
the former vowel. 

Note 1. Greek words in aon and ion, with o short in the genitive, have the 
penult long; but with o long in the genitive, they have it short; as, Amythaon 
-dOnis i D.wcuHon, -dnis. 
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Note 2. 'In Greek proper names in eu» (gen. eo»), as Orpheu», the eu in thc 
nominative is always a diphthong in the original, and, with very few excep- 
tions, in the Latin poeta. 

II. A diphthong is long; as, aurum, femus, Eubcea, Pom¬ 
peius, Orpheu. Thus, 

InfernTque l&cus, MvHque insula Cire». Virg. A. 8, 886. 

Thesauros ignOtum argenti pondns et Wri. Id. A. 1, 869. 

Harpyidtque cdlnnt Alus, Phlnf ia postquam. Id. A. 8, 212. 

Exc. 1 . Prce , in composition, is short before a vowel; as, pra ustus, 
f'’cedcutus . Thus, 

Nec tata t&men ille prior prifsunte c&rlna. Virg. A. 6,186. 

In Statius, and Sidonius Apollinaris, it is found long. 

Exc. 2. A diphthong at the end of a word, when the next woid 
begins with a vowel, is sometimes made short; as, 

InsOtit ISnio in magno, quas dira Cfilaeno. Virg. A. 8, 211. 

Exc. 8. Tlie diphthongs consisting of u followed bv a vowel are either long 
or short; the two vowels thus combined beiug subject to the same rules of 
quantity. as their final vowel would be if stanning alone; as, qua, qui , qu&rum, 
quia, quibus, qudtio, qu&ror , cajubr, lingud , sanguis. 

III. A syllable fbrmed by contraction is long; as, 

dftus for aliius; cogo for cddgo; ntl for nihil; junior for jUvbnor. Tht», 
Tityre cdge pdeus, tu post carecta l&t£bas. Virg. E. 8. 20. 

IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonant», a double 
consonant, or the letter j, is long by position ; as, arma, bellum, 
axis, gaza, major . Thus, 

POscer» dpOrtet 8ves dedOctum dlcfire carmen. Virg. E. 6. 6. 

Nec myrtas vincet cfirjftos ; nec laurea Phoebi, [d. E. 7, 64. 

At nObis, Pax alma, vfim, spicamque teneto. TihvU. 1, 10, 67. 

R&ra j&vant: primis sic major gratia pomis. Mart. 4, 29, 3. 

Note 1. A vowel (other than i) before j is in reality lengthened by fonning 
a diphthong with it, since i and j are in fact but one letter. Thus major is 
equivalent to mai'-or , which would be pronounced ma'-yor. See $ 9,1. 

Exc. 1. The compounds of jugum ha ve i short before j ; as, bHjH- 
gus, quadrijugus. Thus, 

Interea bljhgis infert se LQc&gus albis. Virg. A. 10, 575. 

Remark. The vowel is long by position, when either one or both 
of the consonants is in the same word with it; but when both stand 
at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is either long or 
short; as, 

Tolle m5ras; semper ndcutt differre p&ratis. Lucan. 1, 281. 

Ferte citi ferram; d&te tela; scandite muroe. Virg. A. 9, 87. 

Ne t&men igndret , qu» sit sententia scripto. Ovid. 

Note 2. A short vowel at the end of a word, before an initial double conao* 
nant or j in the following word, is not lengthened. 

Note 8. In the comic poeta a vowel firequentTy remains short thongh fol 
lowed by two consonants, especially if only one of them is in the same word. 
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Exc. 2 A vowel naturally short, before a mute followed by a 
liquid, is common; as, figris, pharetra, volucris, poplites, cochlea* 
Thus, 

Et prtmo slmXUfi vbl&cri , mox v5ra vMllcris. Ovid. M. 18. 007. 

Natum ante Ora p&tris, patrem qui obtruncat ad aras. Virg. A. 2, 068. 

Nox tenlbras prOfert, Phoebus f&gat inde tenebras. Ovid. 

Rem. 1 . If the vowel before a mute and liquid is naturally long , it continuos 
so; as, sdlQbris, ambuldcrum. 

Rem. 2. In compound words, of which the former part ends with a mute, and 
the latter begins with a liquid, a short. vowel before the mute is made long by 
position; as, abluo, Obruo, sublbvo, quambbrem. 

Rem. 8. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom lengthen the 
short vowel of the preceding word, except in tne arsis of a foot; as, 

Terras^ruS tractusque miris cmlumque profundum. Virg. E. 4, 51. 

Rem. 4. In Latin words, only the liquids l and r following a mute render 
the preceding short vowel common ; but, in words of Greek origin, m and n 
after a mute nave the same effect, as in Ticmessa, Prbcne, Cfijcnus. 


SPECIAL RULES. 


FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES.. 

I. DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

$ 384 . Derivative words retain the quantity of their primi 
rives; as, 

by conjugat ion, imo, innat, imdbat, imbvi, &mdtus, etc.; by declension. irnor, 
imbris, imbri, imbribus, etc.; so, inlmal, isOmlUm, from inlma; gbmboundus, 
from gbmbre; fimiUa, from fimblus; m&temus, from mft/er; propinquus, from 
prbpe. 

Note 1. Lar, par x sal, and pes in declension shorten the vowel of the nomi¬ 
native; as, sblis, picks, etc. 

Note 2. The vowel of the primitive is sometimes lengthened or shortened in 
the derivative by the addition or removal of a consonant. 

Ricm. 1. Derivatives from increasing nouns of the second or thiixl 
declension agree in quantity with the mcrement of their primitives 

puiritia, from pubri; virgineus, from virginis; sbluber, from s&lutis. 

Rem. 2. In verbs, the vowels of the derived tenses and of deriva¬ 
tive words agree in quantity with the verbal root from which they 
are formed; as, 

mdvebam. movebo, mbveam, mbvbem, mfive, mbvere, m6vens, movendus, 
from mbv, tlie root or the present, with 0 short;— mov&ram, mbvbrim, movissem, 
movero, movisse, from mbv, the root of the perfect, with 0 long; moturus ana 
motus;—moto, motio, motor, and motus, -fis, from mbt, the root of the supine 
with 0 also long. 

Rkm. 8. (a.) Sblutum and vbUUum from solvo and volvo have the first nyllable 
short, as if from sbluo, vbluo. So, from gigno come gbnui, y&nitum, as if +«tg 
gino, and pdtui, from pbtls sum (possum). 
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(6.) The a in da, imperative of do, is long, though short in other parta of ths 
verb. See $ 294, 2. 

ic.) The o in pdsui and pdsUum is short, though long in pdno. 

Exc. 1. Perfects and supines of two syllables have the first 
syllable long, even when that of the present is short; as, 

veni, vidi, feci, from vinio, video, fdcio; cdsum , mdtum, visum, from c&do, 
mOveo, video. 

Noi k 3. Such perfects are supposed to have been formed either by the ccu- 
tractiou of reduplicated syllables, as vbno, perf. vivini, by syncope viim, by 
erasis veni, or by the omission of a consonant, as video, perf. vulsi, by sync #p« 
vbli, the vowel retaining the quantity which it had by position. 

Note 4. The long vowel of dissyllabic supines probably arose in like man- 
ner from syncope and contraction; as, video, vidsum, by syncope visum; mdveo, 
mdvitum, by syncope mOitum, by contraction mdtum. 

(1.) (a.) These seven perfects have the first syllable short: — Mbi, 
dedi, fidi, (from findo), scidi, steti, stiti, tuli. So also perculi, from 
vercello. 

(6.) The first syllable is also short before a vowel ($ 283, I.); as, rfii. 

(2.) (a.) These ten supines have the first syllable short :— citum, 
v n*om cieo), datum, Itum, litum, quitum, ratum, rutum, satum, situm, 
and statum. 

(b.) So, also, had the obsolete fatum, from fud, whence comes faturus. 

Exc. 2. (a.) Reduplicated polysyllabic perfects have the first two 
syllables short; as, 

cicidi, cicini, titiyi, didici, from cddo, cdno, tango, and disco. 

(6.) The second syllable of reduplicated perfects is sometimes made long by 
position; as, mdmdrdi, Utendi .— Cictdi from caedo, and pipedi from pedo, retain- 
uig the quantity of their first root also have the second syllable long. 

Exc. 8. Desiderative verbs in urio have the u short, though, in the third 
root of the verbs from which they are formed, it is long; as, ccsn&t&rio from 
conatu, the third root of caeno. So part&rio, es&rio, nupt&rw. 

Exc. 4. Frequentative verbs, formed from the third root of verbs of the first 
conjugation, have the i short; as, clamito. vdUto. See § 187, II. 1. 

Exc. 6. A few other derivativos deviate from the quantity of their primi* 
tives. 


1. Some have a long vowel from a short one ip the primitive 
Such are. 


Deni, from dfcem. 
Ff>mes and ) from 
Fomentum,] foveo. 
Humanus, from homo. 
Laten.n, from lateo, 
l. It Ora from Uno. 

Lex (legis), ftvm lPgo. 


Mobilis, from mdveo. 
Persona, from persdnp. 
Regula and j from 
Rex (regis), (rdgo. 
Seciu^, from sdeus. 
Sedes, from s( deo. 
Semen, from sfcro. 


Stipendium, from stips 
(stipis). 

Suspicio, dnis, from sus 
picor. 

TSgilla, from tdgo. 


2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive 
Such are, 


Dicax, from dico. 

Dux (dficis), from dfico. 
Fides, from fido. 

Labo, from Ifibor, dep. v. 
Lucerna, ./»•»«« lftceo. 


Molestus, from moles. 
Nato, ft-om niitu. sup. 
Noto, from niitu. sup. 
odium, from odi. 
Quasillus, from qualus- 


S&gax, from sftgio. 
Sopor, from sopio. 
Vadum, from vado. 
Voco, from vox (voeit.) 
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Mote 1. Disertus comes regularly (by syncope) from dissertus, theprefix dii 
being short, § 299, 1. Cf. dirimo and diribeo , where $ is changed to r. dee § 196, 
( 6 .) 2 . 

Notk 2. Sorae other words raight, perhaps, with propriety be added to these 
lists; but, in regard to the derivation of most of t&em, grammarians are not 
entirely agreed. 

Rkmark 1. Some of these irreguiarities seem to haye arisen from the infln- 
ence of syncope and erasis. Thus nidbiUs may have been mOvlbitis; motum, 
mOvitum, etc. 

Rkm. 2. Sometiraes the vowel in the derived word being natarally short, ii 
restored to its proper quantity by reraoving one of the consonants which. in 
the primitive, maue it lona by position; as, nux, nucis. So, wlien ±e vowel oi 
the primitive is naturally Tong, but has been made short before another vowel, 
it is soraetimes restored to its original quantity by the insertion of a consonant: 
as, hibernus , from hiems. 

Rkm. 8. The first syllable in hquidus is supposed to be common, as coraing 
either from liquor or liqueo; as, 

CrasAque conveniant liquidis , et liquida eranis. Later. 4,1265. 


n. COMPOUND WORDS. 


§ 285. 1. Compound words retain tlie quantity of the words 
which compose them; as, 



2. The change of a vowel or a diphthong in forming the compound 
does not alter its quantity ; as, 

concido, from cddo; concido, from cado; bigo, from rigo; recUdo, from claudo; 
iniquus, from esquus. 

Exc. 1. A long syllable in the simple word becomes short in the following 
compound»:— agnitus and cognitus, nrom nOtus; dej&ro and pejiro, from juro; 
hddie, from hOc die: nihilum and nihil, from hilum; causidicus, and other com- 
pounds ending in dlcus, from cftco. 

Exc. 2. Imbecillus , from bdciOum, has the second syllable long. The partici¬ 
pio ambitus has the penult long from itum, but the uoims atnbitus and ambitio 
rollow the rule. 

Exc. 3. Inntiba, prbnuba, and subniba, from nubo have ti short; but in con- 
mdnum, it is cominon. 

Exc. 4. 0 final, in the compcunds of do and sto, is common, thongh long Li 
the simple verbs. $ 294, (a.) 

Note 1. Prepositions of one syllable, which end in a vowel, are long ($ 294 
{a.); thosc which end in a single consonant are short (§ 299,1.)— Trd from 
trans is long *, as, trado, traduco . 

Exc. 6. Pro, in the following compounds, is short :—prdf anus, rn'df ari 
prd/ecto, piOfestus, proficiscor, pi'6/Ueor, prdfugio, prOfugus , prdcella, pr6 
fundus, prOid/m, prdnqptis , and prdtervus. It is common in procuro, profundo 
propago , proptUo, and propino. —Respecting pras in coraposition before a vowel 
see § 288, li. Exc. 1. 

Rem. 1. Tlie Greek preposition pro (before) is short; as, prOpketa. In proi- 
Ogus, propCla, and propino, it i9 common. 

Rkm. 2. The inseparable prepositions di (for dis) and se are long 
as, 

diduco , sOpdro. Respecting disertus, «ee $ 284, Exc. 5, 2, N. 1. 
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Rem. 8. (a ) The inseparable preposition re or red is short; as, 

rlhnitto, refero , rtddma. 

(b.) Re is sometimes lengthened in religio, reliquia, reliquus, rejfbril, retulit 
repulit , recidit, redfu&re, where some editore duuble the consonant following re 
Cf. § 30?, 2. In the impersonal verb refert, re is long, as coming from res. 

Rem. 4. A ending the former part of a componnd word, is long 
tlie other vowels are short; as, 

mala, quapropter, trado, (trans do); nkfas, valedico, hujusctmddi; biceps, tri- 
lens, onmijtdtens, significo; hddie, quanwkpiidetu, philosophus ; ducenti, locuples, 
Trojugena; Polydorus, Emypylm, Thrasybulus. 

Exc. 1. A. A is s.iort in qudsi, eddem, when nat an ablative, ani in some 
Greek eonrpotmde; as, catapulta, hexam&ter. 

K xc. 2. E. 'E is long in credo, nemo, nequam, nequaquam, nequtdquam, ne 
quis . nerpiftin; memet, mecwn, tecum, secutu, se se, vecors, vesanus, vbneficus, and 
videUcet ;—aleo in words componnded with se for sex or semi; as, sedeam, 
semestris, semodius; but in selibra it is found short in Martial. 

Notk 2. (a.) The first e in videUcet, as in vide, is sometimes made short 
See § 295, Exc. 3. 

( b.) E is common in some verbs componnded with facio; as, Uqutf&cm, 
patefacio, rarefacio, tabefacio, t&pefacio. 

Exc. 8. I. (1.) J is longinthose componnds in which the firet part » da- 
clined, (§ 296;) as, quidam, quivis, quilibet, q u a n&v i s , quan&cumqut, ttmfidum, 
unicuique, eidem, reijmblica, utrique. 

(2.) / is also long in those componnds which may be separated without al- 
terii g tlie sense, (§296;) as, ludimayister, siquis, agricultura. 

(8.) 7, ending the former part of a componnd word, is sometimes made long 
hy < ontraction; as, tibicen for libiiccn, from Ubia and cdao. See * 288, IIL 

(4.) / is long in biga, qundriga, ilioet, sciUoeL 

(6.) In idem, wlien masculine, i is long; but when neuter, it is short The t 
of Ungue and vtrdlnque , the second in ibidem, and the finst in nimirum, are long. 
In ubicumque, as in ubi, i is common. 

(6.) Compounds of tlies have tlie final« of the former part long; as, Sidwam, 
triduum, meridies , qudtidie, quotidianus , pridie, postridie. 

Notk 3. In tireek words, i, ending the former part of a componnd, is short; 
as, Callimachus; unless it comes from the diphthong ei («/), or is made long ar 
common by position. 

Exc. 4. O. (1.) In componnds, the final o of contro, intro, retro, and quando 
except quandoquidem,) is long; as, controversia , introduco, retrocedo, quandoque. 
O is long «Jso in ulibqui (-quin), and utroque. 

(2.) O i:, icmg in the compounds of qud and eo; as, qudmddo, qubcumqm, 
nam, quolibet , t/uominus, quocirca, quotus, quique (i. e. et quo); eddetn, eSne; but 
izi tl«e conjunction quique, it is short 

(8.) Greek words which are written with an omiga (a) have the o long; m, 
geometra, Minbtaurus, lagbpns. 

Exc. 5 U* f?is long in Jupiter (Jdv&s pdter), and judico (jus dsco). 


m. INCREMEOT OF NOURS. 

§ #86. 1. A noun is said to inevectae , when, in any ot its cases, 

it hae more syllables than in the nominative singular; as, pax, pacis; 
vermo, sermonis. The number of incrementa in any case of a notm is 
aqua! to tha.* of its a Iditional syllablee. 
as 
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2. Nouns in genera! have but one increment in the singulai, tat 
Uer, supellex, compounds of caput ending in ps, and sometimes jei ur t 
have two incrementa; as, 

iter, i-tin-4-ris; stipelltx, sH-peblec-U-Us ; anceps, an-cip-l-tis; jicur, 

Iris. 

Rkmark. The donble increase of Uer, etc., in the singular number anses 
from their coming from obsolete nominatives, containing a syllable mora tbaii 
those now in use; as, itiner, etc. 

3. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension have one 
increment more than the genitive singular; as, 

rex, Gen. ri-gis, D. and Ab. reg-i-bus. 

sermo, - sermd-ms, - ser-m6n4-bus. 

iter, - l-Un-i-ris, - U-t-nSr-i-bus. 

4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the incre¬ 
ment. If a word has but one increment, it is the penult; if two, the 
antepenult is called the first, and the penult the second; and if three, 
the syllable before the antepenult is called the first, the antepenult 
the second, and the penult the third increment; as, 

1 12 12 128 

ser-mo, ser-mdnis, ser-mdn-l-bus; i-ter, i-tin-i-ris, U-i-nir-i-bus. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment is the 
same in all the other cases as in the genitive singular; as, 

sermOnis, sermbni, sermdnem, sermbne, sermdnes, sermonum, semdMbus . Bdbus, 
or bubus, from bos, bdvis , is lengthened by contraction from b&vibus. 

Note. As adjectives and participles are declined like nouns, the same rules 
of increment apply to all of them; and so also to pronouns. 


INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 


OF THE FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSION8. 

§»87. 1. When nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth declensions in- 

rease in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before the 
final vowel, and its quantity is determined by the first general rule with its ex- 
ceptions, § 283, I. 

Thus, aura, gen. aurai, $ 283,1. Exc. 8, (a.): Jructus, dat. fructSn, $ 288, L 
ia.): dies, gen. diei, § 283, 1. Exc. 2, (a.) 


INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. The increraents of the second declension in the singular 
number are short; as, 

gbner, ginbH , rntur, sdturi ; Unir, Uniri; vir, viri. Thus, 

Ne. puSri, ne tanta ftnlmis assuescite bella. Vtrg. A. 6, 888. 

Monstra sinunt; g^niros externis affdre ab 5ris. Id. A. 7, 270. 

Exc. The increment of Iber and CelUber is long. For that of genitives in 
ius see 4 283. Exc. 4. 
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9 287. PROSODY.—QUANTITY—INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 827 
INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DEC LENS ION. 

8. The incrementa of the third declension and singular num- 
ber in a and o are long; those in e , i, u, and y, are sLort; as, 

Animal, dnimdlis; audax, audAcis; sermo, sermdnis; f&rox, flrdcis; dpu «, 
Spiris: citer, citeris; miles, militis; supplex, supplicis; murmur, murmuris, 
aux, meis; chldmys, chlamydis; Styx, Styyis. Thus, 

Prin&que cum spectent Animalia, cStfira terram. Ovid. M. 1, 84. 

Haec tum multiplici pfipQlos sermOne replebat. Virg. A. 4,189. 

Incumbent glniris lapsi sarcire ruinas. Id. G. 4, 249. 

Qualem virgineo dSmessum pollice flSrem. Id. A. 11, 68. 

Adsploe, ventSei oScIdSrunt murm&ris aurae. Id. E. 9, 68. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

1. (a.) Masculines in al and ar (except Car and Nar ) increase 
ahort; as, Annlbal, Annlbalis; Amilcar, Amilcaris. 

(b.) Par and it» compounds, and the following— Anas, mas, vas {vddis), hac- 
car , hepar, jtibar, lar, nectar, and sal —also increase short. 

2. A, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before it, is 
short; as, daps, dapis; Arabs, Arabis. 

8. Greek nouns in a and as (adis, anis, or atis) increase short; as, 
lampas, lampadis; Melos , Melanis, poema, poematis. 

4. The following in ax increase short:— dbax, anthrax, Arctdpkylax, Atax, 
Atrax, climax, cdlax, c&rax, and npctic&rax . dropax, fax, harpax, panax, smilax, 
and styrax .—The increment of Syphax is (loubtful. 

Exceptions in Increments in O. 

1. 0, in the increment of lieuter nouns, is short; as, 

marmor , marmdns; corpus, corpdris; ibur, Ibdris. But os (the mouth), and 
the neuter of comparativos, like their masculine and feminine, increase long. 
The incrd.nent of Ador is common. 

2. 0 is short in the increment of Greek nouns in o or on, which, 
in the oblique ases, ha ve omicron, but long in those which have 
omega ; as, 

Aedon , Aeddms; Aodmemnon, Agdmemndms: — Pldto, Pldtdnis; Sinon, Sindnis ; 
Sicyon, Sicydnis. Sidon, Orion, and AZgoeon, have the increment common. 

8. (a.) In the increment of gentile nouns in o or on, whether 
Greek or barbarie, o is generally short; as, « 

Mdcido, Macedonis. So, Amazdnes. A6nes, Myrmiddnes, Santdnes, Sax&nes, 
S&ndnes, Teutdnes, etc. 

(b.) But the following have o long:— Eburdnes, LacOnes, Ibnes, Nasamdnes, 
Suessdnes (or -tenes), Vett&nes, Burgundiones. Britones has the o common. 

4. Greek nouns in or increase short; as, Hector , Hectdris ; rhetor 
rhetoris; Agenor, Agenoris. 

6. Compounds of ptu, (aroyc), as tripus , pblypus, CEdlpus, and also arbor, 
ntemor, bos, compos, impos, and Upus, increase short. 

6. 0, in the increment of nouns in $ with a consonant before it, is 
ibor* as, 
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scrobs, scrdbis; Inops, Indpis; Ddldpes. But it is long in the increment oi 
tercops, Cyclops, and hydrops, 

7. The increment of Allubrox, Capp&dox, and procax, is also short. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), iengthen their increment 
as, Siren, Sirenis. So, Anienis , Nerienis, from Anio and Nerio, oi 
rather from the obsolete Anien and Nerienes. 

2. Haeres, UkUples, mansues, merces, and quies —also Iber, ver, lex, rex, dlee of 
Ulex ( haU ) narthex and vervex—plebs and seps —increase long. 

3. Greek nouns in es and er (except aer and aether) increase long; 
as, maynes, magnetis ; crater, crateris . 

Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. Nouns and adjectives in ix, increase long; as, victrix, victricis 
felix felicis. 

Exc. OUix, Cilix, coxendix, filix, fornix, hystrix, Idrix, nix, pix, sdlix, strix 
and rarely sandix or sandyx, increase short. 

2. Vibex and the following nouns in is increase long:— dis, gUs, lis, vis, N$- 
sis, Quiris, and Samnis. The increment of Psdphis is common. 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in inis increase long; as, del¬ 
phin, delphinis; Sdlamis, Sdlaminis. 

Exceptions in Increments in LJ. 

1. Geniti ves in udis, uris , and uds, from nominatives in us, have 
the penult long; as, 

pdlus, pfilutUs; tellus, teU&ns; virtus, virtutis. But intercus, Ligus and picus 
picUdis, increase short. 

2. Fur, frux, (obs.), lux, and Pollux, increase long. 

Exceptions'in Increments in Y. 

1. Greek nouns whose genitive is in ynis, increase long; as, Tra- 
chyn, Trachynis. 

2. The increment of bombyx, Ceyx, gryps, and mormyr, is long; that of Be¬ 
bryx and sarulyjc is common. 

INCREMENTS OP THE PLURAL NUMBER. 

§ 388« 1. A noun in* the plural number is said to increase, 

when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative singular. 

Rfmark. When the ablative singular is wanting, or its place is suppliud by 
a form derived from a different root, an ablative may, for this purpose, be as- 
«umed, by annexing the proper termination to the root of the pluraf. 

2. When a no n increases in the plural number, its pe mlt is called the 
plural increment as, sa in musarum, no in dfrminfirum, p in rupium and 
rUpibus. 
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3. In plnral incrementa, a, e, and o, are long, t and ti are short 
as, 

bdnZrum, dnUmSbus, rerum, rebus, ginSrbrum, amitibus ; sermbnibus, Idcubus 
Thus, 

Appia, longarum , tOrifcur, rSglna triflruw. Sta*. 8. 2, 2,12. 

Sunt L&erfmje rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Virg. A. 1, 462. 

Atque Ilii, quOrum oSmoedia prisca virOrum est. Hor. 8.1, 4, 2. 

PortUbus SgrSdior, Tentisque ferentibus usus. Ovid. 

IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

§389. i. A verb is said to increase, when, in any of its parta, 
it has more syllables than in the second person singular of the present 
indicative active; as, das, da-tis; doces, dd-ce-mus. 

2. The number of increment» in any part of a verb is equal to that 
of ito additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the last syllable is 
never considered the increment If a verb has but one increment, it 
is the penult; and this first increment, through all the variations of 
the verb, except in reduplicated tenses, continues equally distant 
from the first syllable. The remaming increment» are numbered 
successively from the first; as, 

&-mas, mo-nes, au-dis, 

1 1 1 - 
A-ma-mus, mo-ne-tur, au-dl-tie, 

12 12 12* 
Am-A-ba-mns, m6n-e-rS-tur, au-di-e-bas, 

128 128 12 8. 4 

Am-a-vfc-ra-mus. m6n-3-blm-I-ni. * au-di-e-bam-I-ni. 

8. A verb in the active voice may have three incrementa; in the passive, it 
may have four. 

4. In determining the increment» of deponent verbs, an active 
vrice, formed from me same root, may be supposed. 

1 12* 

Thus the incrementa of lae-td-tur, lcet-a-b&-tur, etc., are reckoned from the 
supposed .verb laeto, laetas. 

§ 390. In the incrementa of verbs, a, e , and o, are long; 
i and u are short; as, 

dmdre, mOnere, fitdttite, vdl&mus, y&geb&ntirti. Thus, 

Et cantare pftree, et respondere parati. Virg. E. 7, 6. 

Sic Squldem dUcebam ftntmo, retorque foturum. Id. A. 8, 680. 

Cumque lOqui p&tOrit, matrem fdcltdte s&lutet. Ovid, M. 9, 878. 

Scinditur incertum stOdiain contraria rulgus. Virg. A. 2, 88. 

Nos nOmOrus siimus, et fruges coneumOre nati. Ho+. Ep. 1, 2, 27. 

(a.) Exceptions in Increments in A. 

The first increment of do is short; as, damus, dabamus, ddret, <J& 
*ilrus, cwcumd&re, circumdabamus. 

28« 
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(b.) Exceptions in Incrementi in E. 

1. E before r is short in the fint increment of all the present and 
imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the second inciement 
in oeris and bere ; as, 

rigbrt (inftn. and imperat.), righis or rigire (pres. ind. pass.), rigirem and 
rigirer (imp. snbj.); fanaberis, fandb&re ; mOneb&ris, mdnebire. 

Note 1. In vilim, vitis., etc., from vdlo, (second person, regulariy vblis, by 
syncope and contraction ris), i is not an increment, but represents the root 
vowel 6, and is therefore short; \ 284, and $ 178,1. 

2. E is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons formed from 
them; as, 

dmdv&ram, fandrirat, dmaoir im , mdnufrimus, rextro, audiveritis. 

Note 2. In veros which have been shortened by syncope or otherwise, e bo- 
fore r retains its original quantity ; as, fleram, for jUrv&ram. 

For the short e before runt, in the perfect indicative, as, stit&runt, see Systole, 
| 307. 

(c.) Exceptwm in Incrementi in L 

1. I before v or s, in tenses formed from the second root, is long; 

A®* 

pitkd, auctori, gucesivti, divisit, audivimus, divisimus, auctoriram. 

2. / is long, after the analogy of the fourth conjugation, in the final 
syllable of the third root of gaudeo , arcesso , divido , facesso , lacesso, 
peto , qucero, recenseo and obliviscor ; as, 

adVlsus, arcessitus, divisus, facessitus, Idcesstius, petitus, quassitus, recensitus, 
simus ; gavisurus, etc. 

8. / in the first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
fmus of the perfect indicative, is long; as, 

audire, audirem, auditus, auditurus, pres. v&nimus, but in the perfect venimus. 
8o in the ancient fornis in ibam, ibo, of the fourth conjugation; as, nutribat, 
Umbunt; and also in ibam and ibo, from eo. 

Note 3. When a vowel follows, the » is short, by § 283; as, audiunt, audti- 
b*im. 

4. I is long in the first and second persons plural of subjunctivos in sim, sis, 
sit, ttc., (§ 162, 1,); as, simus, sitis, velimus, vttitxs, and their compounds; as, 
possimus, adsimus, malimus, nolimus. So also in nmto , ndtUe, nolitote, after the 
analogy of the fourth conjugation. 

5. I in ris, rimus and ritis, in the future perfect and perfect sub¬ 
junctive, is common; as, 

vidlrls, Mart .,occidtris, Hor.; vldtrltis (Ovid), d&dbritxs (Id.); fecerimus (Ca¬ 
tuli.), eg&rimus (Virg.) 

(d.) Exceptioni in Incrementi in U. 

U is long in the increment of supines, and of participles formed 
from the third root of the verb; as, 

sicQtus, rffuius, secuturus s^lut&rus. 
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.BULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF PENULTIMATE AND AN TEPE- 
NULTIMATE SYLLABLES. 

I. PENULTS. 

$391. 1. Words ending in acus, icus, and icum, shorten the 

penult; as, 

AmArAcus, JEgyptiAcus, rusticus, triticum, viaticum. 

Exc.'pt Dacus, mirAcus. dpAcus; Amicus, apricus, ficus, mendicus, picus, 
posticus, pOdicus, spicus, umbilicus, vicus. 

2. Words ending in abrum, ubrum, aerum, and atrum, lengthen the 
penult; as, 

candelabrum, delubrum, lavacrum, vSrAtrum. 

3. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult; as, 

Apdtheca, cloaca, lactuca, Urica, phfica. 

Except dlica, brassica, dica, fiflXca, mantica, pidlca, pertica, sdtttca, phdldrlca, 
t&nlca, vdmlca; and also sorae nouns in ica derived from adjectivos in icus; 
as, fabrica, grammdtica, etc. So mdidca. 

4. Patronymics in ades and ides shorten the penult; as, Atlantiddes, 
Pridmldes. 

Except those in ides which are formed from nouns in eus or es (»c); as, 
Atrides, from Atreus; Neoclides, from Neocles; except, also, AmphiArAides, 
Belides, Amyclides, Lycurgides. 

5. Patronymics and similar words in ais, eis, and ois, lengthen the 
penult; as, 

Achais, Chryseis, Mmdis. Except PhOcAis and ThebAis. The penult of N9- 
reis is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen the penult; as, 

vado, cedo, dulcedo, formido, rbdo, testudo. Except cAdo, divido, ido (to eat), 
comido, Macido, mdao, sdUdo, sp&do, tripido. Rudo is common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult; those in udus lengthen it; 
as, 

callidus, herbidus, limpidus, Uvidus, perfidus ; crudus, ludus, nudus, sudus, udus. 
Except laus, fidus, infidus, nidus, sidus. 

8. Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult; as, 

saga, collega, auriga, ruga; imago, caligo, anrugo. Except cdUga, ossifrdga 
46ga, plaga, (a region, or a net), fuga and its compounds, stiga, ecldga, igo, 
harpdgo, ligo. 

9. Words in le, les, and lis, lengthen the penult; as, 

crinale, mantele, ancile ; ales, miles, prtiles; annalis, crudelis, civilis, cArilis .— 
Except male; — verbals in ilis and bilis; as. Agilis, Amabilis ;— adjcctives in 
utilis; as, umbr&Ulis,; — and also, indoles, sdoAles; pbriscilis, dapslKs, grAcilis, 
UbniHs, pdrllis, Similis, sterilis, mQgllis, strigilis. 

10. Words in eius, eia, elum, lengthen the penult; as, 

phdselus, quSrela, prtium. Except gilus, gtium, setius. 

12. Diminutivej in olus , ola, o*vm, ulus, ula, ulun, also wonls ii 
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Sus, and those in ulus, ula , and ulum, of more than tw j syllable^ 
shorten fhe penult; as, 

urceblus. fiUdla, lect&lus, rAtxuncula, corculum, pabulum: rutilus, garritu* 
fabiila. ixcept Asilus. 

12. Words in ma lengthen the penult; as, 

f&ma, poSma, rima, pltima. Except Anima, cdma, dicAma, lacrima, victima, 
kama. 

13. A vowel before final men or mentum is long; as, 

UvAmen, gr&men, crimen, jlumen, jumentum, Atramentum. Except tdmen, cO- 
tihnen, H§men } lUmentum, and a few verba! nonne derived from verbs of the 
second and third conjugatione; as, Alimentum, ddcAmen or dOcAmentum, emOtib 
mentum, mdnumentum, regimen, specimen, Ugimen, etc. 

14. Words ending in imus shorten the penult; as, 

Animus, dicimus, finitimus, fortissimus, maximus. Except bimus, limus, mimus 
Opimus, quadrimus, fimus, trimus, and two superlatives, Imus and primus. 

Notb. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the qnantity rem&ins the 
same; as, dicimus, opttimus, max&mus, for dicimus, etc. 

15. A, e, o, and u, before final mus and mum, are long; as, 

rdmus, remus, extremus, prOmut, dumus, pOmum, vdlemum. Except Atdmus, 

balsAmum, dnndmum, ddmus, glOmus, humus, postimus, thAldmus, tdmus, cdlamus, 
mimus. 

16. (a.) Words in na, ne, ni, and nis, lengthen the penult; as, 

lana, Arena, cArlna, mdtrAna, luna, mane, septeni, octOni, inanis, finis, im/mdnis. 

Except adv&na, cottAna, ptisAna, mina, y$na, bine, fine, cdnis, cims, juvbtis; and 
the following in ina, — bucdna, ddrnina, fiscina, femina, fuscina, lamina, m&china, 
pdffina, patina, sarcina, tibicina, trutina: and in plur. Apinas, mina, nundina 
So compounds of g&no; as, indigSna. 


(b.) Verbs in ino and inor shorten the penult; as, 
destino, fascino, inquino, tino, criminor. Except festino, propino, sAgino, Apl- 
nor, and tne compounds of dtno; as, inclino, etc. 

17. (a.) Adjectives in inus, when they express time, or indicate a 
material or an inanimate substance, shorten the penult; as, 

crastinus, diutinus, pristinus, perendinus: f Aginus, erdeinus, hydcinthlnus, AdA- 
mantinus, crystallinus, Oleaginus, bombycinus. Except mdtutinus, repentinus, ves¬ 
pertinus. 

(b.) Other adjectives and words in inus and in inum lengthen Jhe 
penult; as, 

caninus, binus, peregrinus, mArinus, clandestinus, siipinus: linum. Except 
Acinus, Asinus, coccinus, cOmlnus, eminus, cOphlnus, ddminus, f Acinus, fAtidnus, 
prOtinus, tinus, terminus, gtmlnus, circinus, minus, vdtidnus, suednum , fascinum. 

18. A, e, o, and u, before final nus and num, are long; as, 
urbanus, sSrcnus. patrOnus, prOnus, mtinus, trlbOnus, f Anum, venenum, dOnum. 

Except Anus, an old woman, galbdnus, mdnus, Ocednus, plAtAnus, Sbtnus, ginus, 
limigenus, pinus, tinus, Vinus, Onus, bOnus, sOnus, thrOnus; lAgAnum, peucldAr 
num, pOpAnum, tympAnum, abrOlOnum. * 

19. Words ending in ba, bo , pa, and po, shorten the penult; as, 

fAba, jAba, syllAba ; bibo, c&bo, prObo; AlApa, l&pa, scApha ; cripo, participo. 

Except gleba, scriba , bubo, glubo, libo, nido, scribo, tipho, cepa, rQpa, pdpa, pipa, 
r^pa, scOpa, stupa; capo, repo, stipo. 
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20. Words in al, ar, are , and aris, lengthen the penult; as, 
tribunal, vectigal: lupanar, pulvinar; altare , laqueare; naris. Except Animal 

capital, cmital, tAral, jubar, sdlar, mdre , blnuiins, hilaris, canthAiHs, cappdris 
Icaris. • 

21. Before final ro or ror, a and e are short; i?o, and u, are long 
as, • 

Aro, paro, fero, g&m, siro, ciliro, tempiro, quivor; miror, spiro, tiro; auctAro, 
ignAro, Aro; curo, auro, figuro; luror. Except declaro, pero, spero; fAro, mA- 
rot , sAror, vAro, fero, saturo; and derivatives froin genitives increasiug slr>rt 
as auguror, diedro, membro, murmuro, etc.; from augur, auguris ; dicus,dicA* 
ris, etc. 

22. Before final rus, ra , rum, e is short; the otlier vowels are 
long; as, 

mirum, miinu, hidira, sirum, cet/hum; carus, mirus, mAnts, murus, gyrus; 
ara, spira, Ara, natura, lArum. 

Except, 1. austerus, galerus, plerus, procerus, sincerus, simis, sivinis, verus, 
a'atera, cera, pera, panthera, statera . 

Exc. 2. barbarus, cammdrus, ca munis, cantharus, ckArus, fArus, hellibArus, 
n&rus, ApfpArus, AvlpArus, phosphArus. pirus, satyrus, scarus, spdrus, tartarus, 
tArus, ziphyrus; amphAra, ancAra, cithara, hara, lyra, mAra, purp&ra, philyra, 
pyra, satira; fAimm, garum, pArum, suppdrum. 

23. Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult; as, 
f umosus, vinAsus. 

24. Nouns in etas and itas shorten the penult; as, 
pietas, civitas, bAnttas. 

25. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult, those in iter and itus 
shorten it; as, 

statim. (constantly), viritim, tribOtim; acriter, funditus. Except stdtim, (im- 
mediately), affatim. 

26. (a.) Words in ates , itis, otis , and in ata, eta , ota, uta, lengthen 
the penult, as, 

vates, pinales, vitis, mitis, cdryAtis, IcAriAtis, pirata, meta, poeta, Aluta, cicuta. 
Except sitis, pAtis, drapita, ndta, rAta. 

(b.) Nouns in ita shorten the penult; as, 

Amita, narita, otbita, semita. Except pUulta. 

27. Nouns in alum, itum, utum , lengthen the penult; as, 

lupatum, AcAnitum, virutum. Except defrutum, pulpitum, pitAritum , lutum 
(mud' i ompitum. 

28. Nouns and adjectives ending in tus lengthen the penult; as, 
barbatus, gratus, bAletus, fdeetus, crinitus, piritus, cegrAtus, tAtus, argutus, hir 

tutus. Except catus, latus, {-iiis), impilu8, metus, vigetus, vAtus ; anhelitus, digi¬ 
tus, gratatus, halitas, hospitus, sentUus, spiritus; anUddlus, ndtus, quAtus, tAtus 
iso great); arbutus, putus; inclytus; and derivatives from perfect participles 
having a short penult; as, exercitus, hAbitus. 

29. A penultimate vowel before v is long; as, 

clava, Aiwa, dives, navis, civis, papaver, pavo x privo , Avum, prAvus, eestivus 
twiiVms. Except Avis, brivis, grAvts, Uvis, Avts; cAvo, grAvo, jtivo. lAvo, Uno 
n» * Avus, cavus, fAvus nAvus, fdvor, pavor, ndvem. 
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80. Wortls ending in dex, dix , mex, nue , lex , rex, lengtben ths 
'enult; as, 

cddex, judex; lodix, radix; cimex^ pumex; jtinix; ilex; carex, murex. 
Except culex, silex, inmex. 

II. ANTEPENULTS 

§393. 1. / is short in diminutives in iculus and icellus (a, vrw) 

wliether nouns or adjectives; as, 

colliculus, dulciculus, cratUUla, pellicula, mollicellus. Except words in which 
tbe preceding vowel is short; as, citicula, canicula: or in wnich i is long in the 
primitive; as, cornicula, from cornix, -icis. 

2. Numerals in ginti , ginta , eni, and esimus, lengtben tbe antepe¬ 
nult; as, 

viginti, quadraginta, triceni, quinquagesimus. 

3. 0 and u before final lentus are sbort; as, 
vinolentus , fraudulentus , pulvOrOlentus, truculentus. 

4. A vowel before final nea , neo, nia , nio, nius , nium, is long; as, 
dranea, linea, caneo, munia , punio, FdvOmus, patrtyidnium. Except castanea, 

dnea , maneo, mineo, mdneo , sineo, tineo, ignominia, luscinia, v&nia, lanio, rimo, 
ingtnium, gtnius, s&nio, senium; words in cimum, as, lenOcinium; and derivar 
tives in onius, when o in the root of the primitive is short; as, Agdmemndnius, 
from Agdmemnon, -Onis. 

5. Words ending in areo , arius, arium, erium , orius , orium, lengtben 
the antepenult; as, 

dreo, cibarius, plantarium, dicteHum, censdrius , tent&num. Except cdreo, va¬ 
rius, desulihium, imjjenum, magisterium, nUnistbrium. 

6. Adjectives in aticus, atilis , lengthen tbe antepenult; as, 
dqua&cus, plumatilis. Except some Greek words in dUcus; as, grammaticus 

7. I before final tudo is short; as, 
altitudo , longitudo. 

8. Verbals in bilis lengthen a but shorten i in the antepenult; as, 
Amabilis, mirabilis; credibilis, terribilis, bi habilis, b belougs to the root. 

9. U before v is short, (except in Juverna ) ; as, 
j&vdnis, juvenalis, juvenilitas, fluvius, diluvium. 


111. PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

I proper i 
tbe folio 


393« 1. Patrials and proper names of more than two syila 


bles, found in tbe poets with the following terminations, shorten th« 
penult:— 


ba, 

ca, 

la , 2 

be, 

ce, 8 

obi, 


de, 

le,4 

pe, 8 

re, 

ab 

0, 


•.a 
o o 

ges» 

les, 
lis,w 
bus, 

dus, 18 

eus,i 4 

ena,i® 

anes, 

arus, 

erus,*i 

OS, 8 

er,® 

gus i® 
Ius,i» 

enes, 

aris, 

yrus, 

asns, 

mas, 

ens,u 

mus,17 

asis, 20 

osus, 

ras, 

chu8,i® 

phus,io 

usos. 


atus, 22 

itus,» 

otus- 24 
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Exceptions. 

A M&rIca, Nasica.— 2 Erlphyla, Messala, Philomela, Suadela.—«BerGiIcs —• 
•Eriphyle, Nedbule, Perimele.—«Europe, Sinope.—«Carthago. Oupavo, Cupido, 
Origo, Theano.— 7 Alemon, Anthedon, Chalcedon, Iason, Philemon, Polype- 
mon, Sarpedon, Thermodon.—«Cercyros, Peparethos, Pharsalos. Seriphos.— 
•Meleager.— 10 Bessalis, Euinelis, Juvenalis, Martialis, Phaselis, Stymphalis.— 
n Benacus, Caicus, Granicus, Numicus, Trivicus.— 12 Ophiuch\is.—“Abydus.— 
14 Caphareus, Enipeus, Prometheus, Phoroneus, Salmoneus, Oileus.—^Cethe¬ 
gus.— i* Names in -cius, in -olus (excepi jE 61 us, Naubolus), in -bulus, (excepi 
Bibulus) Eumelus, Gsetulus, Iulus, Massylus, Orbelus, Pharsalus, Sardanapi- 
lus, Stymphalus.— '~Somein -demus and -phemus; as , Academus, Polyphe¬ 
mus.—‘«Seriphus.— 19 Alcmena, Atheuae, Camena, Fidena, Messena, Mureuf», 
Mycenae.—^Amasis.— 21 Homerus. Iberus.—^Aratus, Caeratus, Torquatus.— 
««Heraclitus, Hermaphroditus.—^Buthrotus. 

2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the poeta 
with the following tenninations, lengthen the penult:— 


ana, 1 

sa, 

num, 7 

tas, 

nus, 12 

urus, 

etus,‘« 

i na, 2 

ta, 4 

tum, 

des,® 

pus, 18 

esus, 16 

utus, 

ona,* 

tae,« 

or,« 

tes, 10 

irus, 

isus, 

ytus, 17 

yna, 

ene,« 

mis, 

tis, 11 

orus, 14 

ysus, 

vus. 


Exceptions. 

‘Sequana.—«Mfxtlna, Prdserplna, Ruspina, Sarslna.—«Axona, Matrona.- 
«Dalmata, Prochyta, Sarmata, Lanltha. —«Galatae, Jax&mdtae, Massagetae, 
Macetae, Sauromata.—«Clymene, Helene, Melpomene, Nyctimene.— 7 Arimi¬ 
num, Drepanum.—«Numitor.—“Miltiades, Pylades, Sotades, Thucydides; pa- 
tronymus m -des, (§ 2U1, 4,) and plurals in -ades.— 10 Antiphates, Charltes, Eu- 
rybates, Ichnobates, Euorgetes, Massagetes, and ali names in -crates.—"Der¬ 
cetis.—‘-Apidanus, Aponus, Caranus, Chrysogonus, Ciminus, Clymenus, Con- 
cauus, Dardanus, Diadumenus, Earinus, Eridanus, 1 uclnus, Helenus, Libanus, 
Moilni, Myconus, Nebrophouus, Olenus, Periclymeuusj Rhodanus, Santbnus, 
Sequani, Stenhanus, Telegonus, Terminus, and names m -gonus and -xenus.— 
‘«(Ldlpus.—> 4 Pac6rus, Bosporus, am/ names in -chorus and -phorus; «5, Stesi¬ 
chorus, Phosphorus.— ‘«Ephesus, Vogesus, Volesus.—‘«Iapetus, Taygetus 
Venetus.— 1 'LEpytus, Anytus, Eurytus, Hippolytus. 

3. The jRMiuItimate vowel of the following proper names, and ad- 
iectives derived from proper names, though followed by a vowel, ia 
long. See §^283, I. hxc. 6. 

iEneas, iEtlnon, Achelous, Achilleus, Alcydneus Alexandna, Aloeus, Al¬ 
pheus, Ainlneus, Amplnarfms, Amphigenia, Xmpb.on, Amythaon, Arion, An¬ 
chiseus, Atlanteus, Antiochia, Bioneus, Ciesarea, Calaurea, Calliopea, C&ssid- 
neu, Cleanthens, Cydoneus, Cymodocea, Cytherea, Darius (-eus), Deldarcte, 
DldymaoUj Diomedeus, Dollchaon, Echion, Eleus, Endymioneus, Enyo, Eous, 
Erebeus, Erectheus, Galatea, Giganteus, Heraclea (-eus), Hippodamia, Hype¬ 
rion, Ilithyia. liniion, Iolaus, Iphigenia, Ixion, LaodAmla, Latous, Lesbous, 
Lycaon, Machaon, Mausoleum, Medea, Menelaus, Methion, Myrtous, Ophion, 
Orion, Orithyia, Orpheus, Pallanteum (-us), Pandior., Paphagea, Peneus, Pen¬ 
thesilea, Phoebeus, Poppea, Protesilaus, Pyreneus, Sardous,Th&lla. 

Notk. Eus in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly a drpn- 
thong; as, Alceus, Orneus , Orpheus, Peleus , Perseus , Prdteus , Theseus , Tydeus, 
whicli are dissyllables; Briareus, Enipheus , Mac&reus, Typh&eus, which are tri- 
syllables, Iddmintus , etc. Cf. $ 283, Kxc. 6, Note 2. But in those which in 
Greek are writteu uot (dos), em forma two syllables; as, Alphefls. So also in 
idjectives in eus, whether of Greex or Latin origin; as, Erib*ils, ErectheOs 
Orphefls; auritis , ligndis. 
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QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES. 

I. VOWELS. 

MONOSYLLABLES. 

§ 394L (a.) Ali monosyllables, except enclitica, ending i'! a 

Yowel, are long; as, 

A i/i, dd, sta, e, de, me, te, se, ne, re, i, fi, hi, qui, ni, ti, 0 or 6h, dd, prO, 
qud, sto, tu. 

POLY8YLLABLE8. 

A finaL 

1. A final, in words declined, is short; as, musa, templa , capU 
ta, Tydea . Thus, 

M&s& mihi causas m£m5ra; quo numine laeeo.... Virg. A. 1, 8. 

Exc. A final is long in the ablative of the first declension, and in 
the vocative of Greek nouns in as and es ; as, 

Musa, ftnida; 0 JEnea, 0 Palla, 0 Anchisa. 

2. A final, in words not declined, is long; as, ama , frustra, 
antea, erga, intra . Thus, 

ExtrO. fortfinam est quidquid d5natur Amicis. Mart. Epig. 5, 42, 7. 

Exc. A final is short in eid, ttd, quid, and in putA, when used adverbially, 
in the sense of * for example.' It is sometimes short in the preposition contra, 
and in numerals ending in ginta; as, triginta, etc. In postea, it is common. 

A final is also short Fn the names of Greek letters; as, alpha, betA, etc., and 
in tarutantdrd, the imitated sound of the trumpet. 

E final. 

§ 29.1. E final, in words of two or more syllables, is short; 
as, nate, patre, ipse, curre, regere, nempe, ante . Thus, 

Incipi, parvi puer, risu cognoscBrB matrem. Virg. E. 4, 00. 

Rem ark. The enclitics -que, -ne, -ve, -ce, -te, -pte, etc., as they are not used 
alone, liave c short, according to the rule; as, ndqud, hujuscd, suapti Of. 
§ 294, (a.) 

Exc. 1. E final is long in nouns of the first and fifth declensions 

OilVApt, Tydide, fide. So also in the compounds of re and die; as, quare, 
kddiP, pridie, postridie, qudtidie, and in the ablative fame, originally of the fifth 
declension. 

Exc. 2. E final is long in Greek vocatives from nouns in -es, of the third 
declension; as, Achille, uippdmene; and in Greek neuters plural; as, ceti, miti 
p&ldge, Tempe . 

Exc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the second 
person singular of the imperative active; as, ddce, mSne ;—but it is 
soino.tiu es short in cave, vaU and dide. 
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Exc. 4. E final is long in adverbs fonrod from adjectives of ihe 
rocond declension; as, 

plddde, pulchri, valde for vd&di, maxime; but it is short in bini, mdli , mfet ni, 
snd superni. 

Tx c. 5. F&ri, fermi, and 8h&, have the final e long. 

1 JinaL 

§ 390* /final is long; as, domini , fili, classi , doceri, si. 
Thus, 

Quid ddmtoa f&clent, audent eum talia fQree. Yvrg. H. 8,16. 

Exc. 1. (a.) /final is common in mihi, tibi, sibi, Ibi, and t ibi. 

(A) In Ubique and commonly in Ibidem it is long, bnt in Ubivis and tibinam it 
is short.—(c.) In nisi, qudsi, and cui , when a dissyllable, i final is common, 
but usually short. In Mnam and Utique, and rarely, also, in uti, it is short. 

Exc. 2. / final is short in the dative singular of Greek nonns of the third de¬ 
clension, which increase in the genitive; as, Pallddl, Minbidi, Tethyi. 

Exc. 8. I final is short in the vocative of Greek nonns in As; as, Alexi, 
Daphni , Pdrl. But it is long in vocatives from Greek nonns in -ii, («c) -entos; 
as, Slmdi, Pyrdi. 

Exc. 4. 1 final is short in Greek datives and ablativos plural in -st, or, be- 
fore a vowel, -sin; as, Drydsl, herblsl, Trb&sln* 

O JinaL 

§ 297. 0 final, in words of two or more syllables, is com¬ 
mon ; as, virgo, amo, quando. Thus, 

Ergd metu cftplta Scylla est Ynltalca p&terno. Fwy. Cir. 886. 

Ergd sollicitae tu causa, pecunia, TltaB es ! Prop. 8, 6,1. 

Exc. 1. 0 final is long in the dative and ablative singular; as, dbminb, regni, 
bond, sub, idb, eb. 

Exc. 2. 0 final is long in ablatives nsed as adverbs; as, certb. falsb, m&rltb, 
vulgb, eb } qub; and also in omninb, in ergb, 4 for the sake of/ and in the inter- 
jection t b. 

Rem akk 1. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of the Angns- 
tan age. 

Rem. 2. In poets snbseqnent to the Augustan age, final o in verbs, in ge- 
runds, and in the adverbs adeo. Ideo, ergo, sero, viro, porro, retro , immo, idcirco, 
subito, and postremo, is sometimes short. 

Exc. 3. 0 final is short in ctto, dico, prbfecto, and the compounds of mbdo; 
as, dummbdb, postmbdb, etc.; and in igo and kbmo it is more frequently short 
than long. 

Exc. 4. 0 final in Greek nonns written with an om£g& («) Ib long; as, Cfid, 
Didd, Atkb, and Andrdgeb, (gen.) 


U JinaL 

S 398« 1. U final is long; as, vultu, cornu. Panthu, dictu, 
diu. Thus, 

Fufttt, quo ooelum tempeetttaeque sSrSnat. flrg. A. 1, Vt. 

80 
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Exc. Indi I and «M, ancient forma of in and non, have u short. I is ai m 
• hort in terminationa in is short, when s ia removed by elision; as, cmlentA 
for contentis. See \ 806, 2 . 


Y JinaL 

2. Y final is short; as, Moly, Tiphy. Thus, 

M$iq vfcaut sfipSri: nigra ridlce tinitnr. Oxrid. M. 14, 298. 

£xa Y in the dative THhg, being formed by contraction, ia long. $ 288, III 

IL CONSONANTS. 

MONOSYLLABLES. 

§ 399 1. Monosyllabic substantive* ending in a consonant 

are long; all other monosyllables ending in a consonant aro 
short; as, 

sdl, vir, fur, jus, splen, ter, far, lar, Nar, oar, Ser, fur, fas, mas, res, pes, 
Dis, glis, us, vis, jlds, mds, rds, Trds, 6s, (Oris), dOs, (/rus, rus, tus; — nic, in, an, db, 
&d, quid, quis, qudt, H; as, 

Ipse d9oet quid ftgam. Fis «et it Sb hoste dOcSri. Ovid. M. 4, 428. 

Vir &deo frondi ntmSrum, vir utile silvis. Virg. O. 2, 828. 

Note. The rules for the quantity of final syllables ending in a consonant 
tmplv that the consonant is single, and that it is preceded by a single vowel. 
If otfierwise the syllable will be long by § 288, IV. and II. 

Exc. 1. C&r, fU, mil, pdl, vir, 6s (gen. assis), and probably vas (vittis ), are 
fhort 

Exc. 2. En, ndn, quin, tan, crds, plus, c&r, and pdr, are long: so also are 
particles and pronouns ending in c, except nic, which is short, and the pro- 
nouns hic and hoc, in the nominative and accnsative, which are common. 

Exc. 8. Monosyllabic plnral cases of pronouns and forms of verbs in as, es, 
and is, are long; as, has, quas, h6s, nds, vds, quds , his, quis; — das. Jies, stes, ia, 
fis, ais, vis; except is from sum which is short. 

Exc. 4. The abridged imperativos retain the quantity of their root; as, dtc, 
duc, from dico, duco; fdc, fir, from fdcio, firo. 


POLYS YLLABLES. 

D, L, N, R, T, JinaL 

2. Final syllables ending in d, l, n, r, and t, are short; as, 
illud, consul , carmen , pater , caput. Thus, 

Obstupuit simftl ipse, simul perculsus Achates. Virg. A. 1. 518. 

NOmin ArI&nium 8lculas imptevtr&t urbee. Ovid. F. 2, 98. 

Dum ISqudr, horrdr, h&bet; parsque est mSmiuisse dSlOris. Id. M. 9, 29L 

Exc. 1. E in Uen is long. 

Exc. 2. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (except those in on 
written with an omicron ), masculine or feminine accusatives in an oi 
en, and genitives plural in on, lengthen the final syllable; as, 

TUdn, Orifin, jSnidn, Anchisen, CaUidpen; tptgrammdtOn. 
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Exc. Z. Air, cethtir, and nouns in er which form their gemtive io 
his, lengthen the final syllable; as, 
crater . sotir. So also Ibir; but the compound Celtlber has somc times Jk 
Martial its last syllable short 

Rbmark. A nnal syllable ending in t, may be rendered long by a dij hthong. 
by contraction, by syncopation, or byj>osition; as, aut, ibit for Abiit, fumdt, 
for fum&vtt, dmdnL See \ 288, II. III. lv., and $ 162, 7, (d.) 

M JinaL 

Notk Final m with the preceding vowel is almost always cnt off, when 
tLe next word begins with a vowel. See EcthUpsis, $ 305, 2. 

3. Final syllables ending in m, when it is not cut off, are short 

as, 

Quam laudas, plOm&f eocto n&m idest hOnor Idem. Hor. 8. 2, 2,28. 

Rbmark. Hence in coraposition the final syllables of cum and circum are 
short; as, ctimtido, drdkm&go. 


C JinaL 

4. Final syllables ending in e are long; as, alie, xUtc, utde , 
illuc . Thus, 

JBU indocto primum se ezSrcuit arcu. Tib. 2,1,69. 

Exc. The final syllable of dtintic is short; as, 

Dtinie iris fSlix, multos n&mSrabis ftmloos. Ovid. Trist. 1, 9, 5. 


AS, ES, and OS, JinaL 

§ 300* Final syllables in as, es, and os, are long; as, 

mistis, ptetds, Urnas, jEnitis, quies, sermtinis, diis, Peniltipis, ducendis, minis, 
htintis, viris, ddminds. Thus, 

Has autem terras, It&llque hanc lltSris Oram. Vtrg. A. 8, 896. 

Si mddo dis illis cultus, jfentf&que p&ratus. Ovid. M. 6. 454. 

• Exc. 1. (a.) AS. As is short in tintis, in Greek nouns whose genitive enes 
in tidis or ddos; as, Arctis, PaUds; and in Greek accusativos plural of the third 
declension; as, hertitis, lamptidtis. 

(< b .) As is short also in Latin nouns in as, ddos, formed like Greek patronym- 
ics; as, Appids . 

Exc. 2. ES. (a.) Final es is short in nouns and adjectivos of the 
third declension which increase short in the genitive; as, hospfo, 
limis, hebis ; gen. hospitis, etc. 

(b.) But it is long in tibiis, Artes, ptiriis, Ciris, and pes, with its compounds 
cornipes, stitdpis, etc. 

(c.) Es, in the present tense of sum and its compounds, and in the preposi- 
tion pinis, is short 

(d) Es is short in Greek neuters in es; as, edeoithis, and in Greek nomina* 
tives and vocatives plural from nouns of the third declension, which increase 
in the genitive; as, Arctidis, Titiis, Amaztinis; from Arcas, Arctidis , etc. 

Exc. 8. OS. (a.) Os is short in comptis, imptis, and tis (ossis), with its com¬ 
pound extis 
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(ft.) Os is uhort in Greek nouns and cases written in the original with <>m»- 
cron; as(l) in all neuters;as,^ chads, bp6s, Argds; (2) in ali nouns of the second 
declension; as, Jli6s, Tyrdt, Delbs; except those whose genitive is in 6, (Greek 
•»); as, Athds, gen. Athd; (8) in genitives singular of the third declension; as, 
Pallddds, Tethyds, from Pallds ana Tethys. 


IS, US, and YS , JinaL 

§ 301« Final syllables in is, us, and ys, are short; as, 

terris, miUtts, mitis, dmdtts, dmdbis , mdgis; pectus, bdn&s , His, dmdmus, rurate, 
tM>; O^yt, lty». tfhna, 

Non api s inde tfilit collectos sSdula flSres. Ovid. M. 18, 928. 

Strias aut citius sedem prdpSrttmUs ad unam. Id. M. 10, 88. 

At C&pys, et qudrum melior sententia menti. Virg. A. 2, 86. 

Exc. 1. IS. (a.) Is is long in plural cases; as, 

musis, ndbis; omnis, urbis, (for omnes, urbes); quis, (for queis or quibus). So 
also in the adverbs gratis, ingratis, and fdris, wnich are in reality datives or 
ablatives plural. 

Et liquidi simul ignis; nt his exordia primis. Yirg. A. 6, 88. 

Quis ante.dra patrum Trojae sub moenibus altis. Id. A. 1, 96. 

Non omnis arbusta juvant, humllesque mj?nc®. Id. E. 4, 2. 

Adde t6t egregias urbis, Sperumque laborem. Id. G. 2,166. 

(6.) Is is long in the nominative of nouns whose genitive ends in itis, inis, or 
entis; as, Samnis , Saldmis, Simois. 

(c.) Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica¬ 
tive active of the fourth conjugation; as, 

audis, nescis. So also in the second persons, fis, is, sis, vis, vilis , and their 
compounds; as, adsis, postis, quamvis, malis, nolis, etc. Cf. § 299, 1 , Exc. 3 . 

(d) Bis, in the future perfect and perfect subjunctive, is common; as, 
mdiris. 

Exc. 2. US. (a.) Us is long in nouns of the third declension which 
increase long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, ac¬ 
cusative, and vocative plural of the fourth declension, (§ 89, Rem., 
and § 283, IQ.); as, 

tellus, virtus, incus;—fructus. But pdlus, with the us short, occurs in Horaee, 
Art. Poet. 66. 

(6.) Us is long in Greek nouns written in the original with the diphthong ous 
(ouc)whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. Amathus, Opus, (EApiis, 
tripus, Panthus; gen. Didus, Sapph&s. But compounds of pus (wouc), when of 
the second declension, have us short; as, pdlypus. 

Note. The last syllable of every verse, (except the anapeesde and 
the Ion ; c a minore ), may be either long or short at the option of the 
poet 

Remark. By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syl¬ 
lable, a short one may be used in its steaa; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required; as in the following verses, where the short syl¬ 
lable ma standa instead of a long one, and the long syllable cu instead of a 
short oce:— 

Sangulneaque m&nu crepitantia concQtit tamd. Ovid. H. 1,148. 

No- eget Mauri j&culls. nec arrO. Hor. Od-1, 22, 2. 
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VERSIFICATION. 

FEET. 

§ 303. A foot is a combination of two or more syllabks of 
a certam quantity. 

Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet .onsist of two 
or three syllables; compound feet of four. 

I. SIMPLE FEET. 


1. Of two Syllables , 


ryrrhtc, . 

Troche*, or choree,, 
lambas, . 


.twolong,-; as,.. 

,two short, w w; as,, 
.a long and a short, — 
.a short and a long, w 


.fUndant. 

.mas. 

.drmd. 
.MnL 


2. Of three Syllahles. 


Dactyle . a long and two short, — w w; as, . 

Anapcest. .two short and a long, w w —; as,.. 

Tribrach .. three short, w w w ; as, . 

Mobssus ,.three long,-; as,. 

Amphibrach, . a short, a long, and a short, w — w; as, 

Amphimdcrus, or Cretic, a long, a short, and a long, — w —; as,, 

Bacchius, ...a short and two long, w-; as,.. 

Antibacchius, .two long and a short,-w; as,. 


.cbrpdrd. 

.ddmini. 

fdclri. 

.cdntendtinL 

.dmdrl. 

.castitas. 

Catanes. 

Rbman&s. 


II. COMPOUND FEET. 


Dispondee, . . .a donble spondee,- 

Proceleusmatic, . a double Pyrrhic, v- w s. 

DUrothee, .a double trochee, — w — 

Diiambus,. .a donble iambus, w — >- 

Greater Ionie, .a spondee and a Pyrrhic, 

Smatter Ionie, .a Pyrrhic and a spondee, 

Choriambus, .a choree and an iambus, 

Antispast, .an iambus and a choree, 

First epitrit, .an iambus and a spondee, 

Secona epitrit, .a trochee and a spondee, 

Third epitrit, .a spondee and an iambus, 

Fcurth epitrit, .a spondee and a trochee, 

First . ..a trochee and a Pyrrhic, 

Secona paon, .an iambus and a ryrrhic, 

Third pceon, .a Pyrrhic and a trochee, 

Fot<r$ pcBon, .a Pyrrhic and an iambus, 


as,. cdnflixerOnL 

"; as,.. .hOmlnibds. 

as,. cdmprdbaviL 

as,. timav&rant. 

— w w; as,... correximus. 

w-; as,... p>'dp£rnbant 

w —; as,.. .terrificant 

-w; as,.. .ddheesissi. 

-; as,.. .dmaveruut 

w-; as,.. .cdnditdres. 

— w —; as,.. .disebrdias. 

-^; as,.. .adduxistis. 

w w ^; as,... tempdribds. 

— w w; as,... pdtentid. 
w — w; as,... dnimatOs. 
w w —; as,.. .c&l&ritas. 


Rbmark. JBho&e feet are called isoettronous, which consist of equal times 
*8 the sponde^whe dactyl, the anapaest, and the proceleusmatic, one long tims 
being considered equal to two short 

29« 
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METRE. 

§303. 1. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 
according to certain rules. 

2. In this general sense, it comprehendis either an entire verse, a part of • 
verse, or any number of verses. 

3. Metre is divided into dactylic , anapastic, iambic, trochaic , chori 
ambic, and Ionie. These names are derived from the original ot 
fiindamental foot employed in each. 

4. A metre or measure , in a specific sense, is either a single foot 
or a combination of two feet In the dactylic, choriambic, and Ionio 
metres, a measure consists of one foot; in the other me tres, of two 
feet Two feet consdtuting a measure are sometimes called a syzyyy 

VERSES. 

§304. A verse is a certain number of feet, arranged in a 
regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 

1. Two verses are called a distich; a half verse, a hemistich. 

2. Verses are of diderent kinds, denominated sometimes, like the 
diderent species of metre, from the foot which chiedy predominates 
in them ; as, dactylic , iambic , etc.;—sometimes from the number of 
feet or metres which they contain; as, senarius , consisting of six feet; 
?ct6narius, of eight feet; monometer , consisting of one measure; dime¬ 
ter, of two; trim&ter , tetrameter , pentam&er, hexamtter ;—sometimes 
from a celebrated author who used a particular species; as, Sapphic 
Anacreontie , Alcaic, Asclepiadic, Glyconie , Phalcecian , Sotadic, Archi¬ 
lochum, Alcmanian, Pherecratie, Aristophanic, etc., from Sappho, Ana¬ 
creon, Alcaeus, Asclepiades, Glycon , Phalcecus, Sotddes, Archilochus , 
A/cmon, Pherecrates, Aristophanes, etc.—and sometimes from the 
particular uses to which they were applied; as, the prosodiae , from 
lts use in solemn processions, the paroemiac , from its frequent use in 
proverbs. 

3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may be 
complete, deficient, or redundant 

(1.) A verse which is complete is called acatalectic. 

(2.) A verse which is deficient, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
ai called catalectic; if it wants a whole foot or half a metre, it is 
called brachycatalectic. 

(8.) A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
aeephalous. 

(4.) A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatalectic or hypermOter 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse c4Rsts of three 
tenns—the first refemn^ to the species, the second to the number of 
metres* and the third to the ending; as, the dactylic trimiter catalectic 
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5. A verse or portion of a verse of any kind (measured from the 
bepnning) which contains three half feet, or a foot and a half, is 
eailed a trUiemimiris ; if it contains five half feet, or two feet and a 
half, it is called a penthemimeris ; if seven half feet, or three feet and 
a half, a hepthemXm&is ; if nine half feet, or four feet and a half, an 
ennehemtmeris . A portion of a verse consisting of one whole metre 
And a half, is called a hemidlius, as being the half of a trimeter, 

Notb. The respective situation of each foot in a verse is called its place, 

6, Scanning is the dividing of a verse into the feet of which it is 
composed. 

Remark. In order to scan correctly. it is necessary to know the auantity 
of each syllabie, and also to understand the following poetic usages, which are 
sometime8 called 


FIGUBES OF PBOSODY. 

S YNAL(EPH A. 

§ 305. 1. Synalcepha is the elision of a final vowel or 

diphthong in scanning, when the following word begins with a 
vowel. 

Thus, terra antiqua is read terr’ antiqua; Darddnldas infensi, DarddnicT in¬ 
fensi; vento huc , venC huc, So, 

Quidve mSror? si omnes Ono ordine h&betfts Achivos. Virg. A. 2,102. 

Which is scanned thus— 

Quidve mSror? s’ omnes un’ ordln’ h&betis Achivos. 

(1.) The inteijections O, heu, ah, proh, vas, vah, are not elided; 

O et de L&tift, O et de gente S&blni. Ovid. M. 14, 832. 

Kkmark. Bnt 0, though not elided, is sometimes made short; as, 

Te Cdrjfdon O Alexi; trfthit sua quemque vSluptas. Virg. B. 2, 66. 

(2.) Other long vowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in which 
rase, when in the thesis of a foot, they are commonly made short; as, 

Vktor ftpud rftpldum Slmoenta sub IliS alto. Virg. t A. 6, 261. 

Anni temp5re eo qui Etesia esse feruntur. Luar. 6, 717. 

Ter sunt eOnitl impdnSre PeliO Ossam. Virg. O. 1, 281. 

Glauco et Pdndftice, et Indo Meiloertm. Id. G. 1, 486. 

(8.) ltarely a short vowel, also, remains without elision; as, 

Et vera incessu p&tuit dei. Ille fibi matrem.... Virg. A. 1, 406. 
v 4.) Synalcepha in a monosyllable occasionally occurs; as, 

Si ad vitulam spectas, nihil est, quod pocilla laudes. Virg. B. 8, 48. 

For synalcepha at the end of a line, see Synapheia , 4 807, 8. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 

2. Edhlipsis is the elision of a final m with the preceding 
vowel, when the following word begins with a vowel. Thus, 

3 curas hdmlnum, 0 quantum est In rebus Inane! Fers. 1,1. 
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Which is thus scanned— 

O cQraa hdmin’ O quant’ est in rebus Inane. 

Moustnem horrendum, informe, ingens, eoi lumen Ademptam. Virg. A. 8, 6o8. 

(1.) This elision was sometimes om.cted by the early poets; as, 

Corpdr&m officium est qiTni&m prtmfire omnia deorsam. Lmct. 1, 883. 

See S 299, 2 

(2.) Final s, also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elide 1 by tb« 
early poets before a vowel, and sometimes s alone before a consonant; as, con- 
lenT atque (Enn.), for contentus atque; omidbu ’ rebus. (Lmct.) So, 

Tum UUtr&lV dSlor, certissima' mmciu' mortis. Lucii. 

Remabk. This elision took place principally in short syllables. 

For ecthlipsis at the end of a line, see Synapheia, § 807, 8. 

SYNAERESIS. 

§308* 1. Synaeresis is the contraction into one syllable 
of two vowels which are usually pronounced separately. Thus, 

Aured percussum virga, versomque venenis. Virg. A. 7,190. 

Eosdem hAbuit sScum, quibus est elata, capillos. Prop. 4, 7, 7. 

Tityre, pascentes a flumine reice c&pellas. Virg. E. 8, 96. 

Remark 1. So Phaethon is pronounced Phaethon; alveo, alvo; Orphea, 
Orpha ; deorsum, dorsum. 

(1.) Synaeresis is frequent in n, ildem, iisdem, dii , diis, dexn, deinceps , deinde, 
deest, deerat, de&ro, detnt, deesse; as, 

Praecipitatur ftquis, et Aquis nox surgit ab Isdem. Ovid. M. 4, 92. 

Sint Maecenates; non deerunt, Flacce, MArones. Mart. 8, 66, 6. 

Rem. 2. Cui and huic are usually monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as United with the latter; as, 
e in anteambulo, anteire, antlhac, dehinc, mehercule, etc., and a in contraire. 

(8.) The syllable formed by the Union of i or u foliowed by another vowel 
retains the quantity of the latter vowel, whether long or short; as, abiete, arUte , 
abiegnae, pariitibus, consilium, fortuitus. Nasidienus, vindemiator, omnid ; genua, 
tenuis, pituita, Jiuviovum, etc. In sucn examples, the i and u are pronounced 
like initial y and w; as, abyite , paryitibus , consllyum, fortuitus, Nasulyenus, 
omn-ya, tenuis, pituita , etc.; and, like consonants, they have, with another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the above 
examples. 

Note. In Statius, the word t&nuUire occurs as a trisyllable, in which the 
three vowels, uio, are United in pronunciation; thus, ten-uid-re. 

(4.) Sometimes, after a synalcepha or echthlipsis, two vowels suffer synaere- 
•is; as, stellio et, pronounced stdlfyet: consilium et, — consil-yet . 

(6.) If only one of the vowels is toritten , the contraction is called erasis; as, 
H, consili, for dii, consilii. 


DIAE R E SI S. 

2. Dicerem is the division of one syllable into two; as, 

auldt, Trtta, sU&a, suadent; for aulae, Troia or Troja, silva, suadent. So, 
suesco for suesco; riliquus for •iUquus; ecqptos for ecquis; nd litus for milvus, eto^ 
as 
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JSthvreum sensam, atque aurSi simplicis ignem. Tirg. A. 6, 747 
Atque &lioe &lii irrident, V£n3remque sb&dent. Lucr. 4,1158. 

Gramm&tlci certant; et ftdhuc sub iUiJtUe lis est. Hor. A. P. 78. 

Aurarum et sfftks mfitu. Id. 0.1, 28, 4. 

(1.) So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong (voti); as, 
tegela for iligia, Baccheid for Bacchea , RhoetHis for Rhoeteus, PJeids lor Phds 
and also in words of Latin origin; as, Veiis for Veius, Aqvileid for Aquileid. 

Remark. This fi gure is sometimes called dialysis. 

SYSTOLE. 

§ 307. 1. Systdle is the shortening of a syllable which ia 

long by nature or by position; as, 

tfide'n for vtdesne, in which e is naturally long; s&tVn for sdtisne , in which t is 
long by position ;—-hddie for hdc die; muUimddis for multis mddis. So, 

DQcSre muUimddis rOces, et flectfire cantus. Lucr. 5,1406. 

(1.) By the omission of j after db, dd, db, sub, and rd, in compound words, 
those prepositions retain their naturally short quantity, which would otherwise 
be made long by position; as, dblci, daLcit, dbicis, etc. Thus, 

Si quid nostra tuis ddicit rexatio rebus. Mart. 10, 82,1. 

Remark. In some compounds the short quantity of dd and db is preserved 
oefore a consonant by the elision of the d or b of the preposition, as in dp&rio, 
djtdrio, Omitto , etc. 

(2.) The penult of the third person plural of certain perfecta is said by 
some to be snortened by systole; as, stitirunt, t&Urunt, etc.; but others ascribe 
tliese irregularities to tne errors of transcribere, or the carelessness of writers. 

DIASTOLE. 

2. Diastdle is the lengthening of a syllable which is naturally 
short. 

(1.) It occurs most frequently in proper^names and in compounds of re; as, 
Pridmides, religio, etc. Thus, 

Hanc tibi Pridmides mitto, LSdsea, s&lutem. Ovid. H 16,1. 

RittgiOne patrum multos serrata per annos. Virg. A. 2, 716. 

(2.) Some editore donble the consonant after the lengthened re; as, reRtgio 

(8.) Diastole is sometimes called ectdsis. 

SYNAPHEIA. 

3. Synapheia is such a connection of two consecutive verses, 
that the first syllable of the latter verse has an influence on the 
final syllable of that which precedes, either by position, synalce- 
pha, or ecthlipsis. See §§ 283 and 305. 

(1.) This figure is most frequent in anapsestic verse, and in the Ionie a 
mindre. 

The following lines will illustrate its effect:— 

Proceps-sUras montesque Jugit 
Citus Actseon. Sen. 

Here the t in the final syllable of fugit, which is naturally short, is made long 
1 *v position before the following eonsonants, te. 
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Omnia MercQrio similis, rOcemqne cTlSremgtM 
Et crines flavos.... Virg. A. 4, 568.' 

Dissidens plSbi numSro beatorum 
Eximit virtus. Hor. 0. 2, 2, 18. 

In the former of these examples, synapheia and synalcepba are combiied, aut 
being elided before et in the fohowing line; in the latter there is a «rni fl*y 
combination of synapheia and ecthlipsis. 

(2.) By synapheia, the parts of a compound word are sometimes divided b#- 
tween two verses; as, 

.... si non ofifendSret flnum- 

Quemque poetarum limae libor et m8ra... Hor. A. P 290. 

(8.) In hexameter verse a redundant syllable at the end of a line elided be¬ 
fore a vowel at the beginning of the next line, by causing the accent to fall on 
the second syllable of the concluding spondee, and connecting the two verses 
by synapheia, excites the expectation of something which is to foliow, and 
often tends to magnify the object; as, 

QuCe sQp6r- I -atri si- I -18x, jam- I -jam lap-1 -suri ci- I -denti- I -qm 
Imminet assimilis. Vvrg. A. 6, 002. 

Remabk. The poets often make use of other figures, also, which, however, 
are not peculiar to them. Such are prosthesis, dphceresis , syncOpe, spetUhims^ 
apocdpe, paragdge , tmesis, antithetis , ana metathisis. See § 822. 


ABSIS AND THESIS. 

§ 308 « ( 1 .) Rhythm is the alternate elevating and depress- 

ing of the voice at regular intervals in pronouncing the sjllables 
of verse. 

(2.) The elevation of the voice is called arsit, its depression thesis 
These terms designate, also, the parts of a foot on which the eleva¬ 
tion or depression falis. 

1. The natnral arsis is on the long syllable of a foot; and henoe, 
in a foot composed wholly of long, or wholly of short syllables, when 
considered in itself, the place of the arsis is undetermined ; but when 
such foot is substituted for the fundamental foot of a metre, its arsis is 
determined by that of the latter. 

Remark. Hence, a spondee, in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the arsis on 
the first syllable; but in iarabic or anapaestic metre", it has it on the lasb 

2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice as 
long. 

Thus, in the dactyl, — ^ , and anapaest. w w —, it is equal; in the 

ehee, — and iambus, — —, it is twice as long. This difference in the pro- 
portionate auration of the arsis and thesis constitutes the difference of rhythm. 
4 foot is said to have the descending rhythm, when its arsis is at the beg inning , 
and the ascending, when the thesis is at the beginning. 

3. The stress of voice which falis upon the arsis of a foot, is*called 
the ictus . When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot is resolved into 
two short ones, the ictus falis upon the former. 

Note 1. jSome suppose that the terms arsis and thesis, as used by the an- 
cieots, denoted respectivelv the rising and falling of the hand in beating time, 
and that the place of the thesis was tne syl able which received the ic*ns 
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Note 2. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now understood, 
writers differ in regard to the mode of reading verse. According to some, the 
accent of each word should always be preserved; while others airect that the 
stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and that no regard should 
be paid to the accent 

It is generally supposed that the final letters elided by svnaloepha and ecth- 
llpsis, tnough omitted in scanning, were pronounced in reading verse. 

CJESURA. 

§ 309. Ccesura is the separation, by the ending of a word, 
of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

Caesura is of three kinds:—1, of the foot; 2, of the rhythm; and 3, 
of the verse. 

1. Caesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot is 
completed; as, 

Silves- | -trem tenu-1 -i Mu- | -eam medi-1 -taris a- | -vSnk. Virg. E. 1, 2. 

2. Caesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from the 
thesis by the ending of a word, as in the seeond, third, and fourth 
feet of the preceding verse. 

Rem 1. It hence appeare that the caesura of the rhythm is always a caesura 
of the foot, as e. g. in the 2d, 3d, and 4th feet of the preceding verse; but. on 
the contrarv, that the caesura of the foot is not always a caesura of the rhythm, 
as e. g. in the fifth foot of the same verse. 

(1.) Caesura of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally short, 
to stand in the arsis of the foot instead of a long one, it being length- 
ened by the ictus; as, • 

PSctdrI- | -WU inhl- | -ana spT- | -ranttt I oOns&lIt | ftxta. Virg. A. 4, 64. 

This occurs chiefly in hexameter verse. 

Rem. 2. Caesura of the foot and of the verse do not of themselves lengthen a 
short syllable, but they often coincide with that of the rhythm. 

3. Caesura of the verse is such a division of a line into two parta, 
as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without injury to 
the sense or harmony. 

Rf.m. 3. The caerfura of the verse is often called the cassural pnwe. In sev- 
eral kinds of verse, its place is fixed; in others, it may fall in more than one 
place, and the choice is left to the poet. Of the former kind is the pentameter, 
of the latter the hexameter. 

The prop er place of the caeeural pause will be treated of, so fkr as shall be neoeaauy, 
■uder each species of verse. 

Rem. 4. The cffect of the caesura is to connect the different words har- 
raoniously together, and thus to give smoothness, grace, and sweetness, to the 
verse. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 
DACTYLIC METRE. 

§ 310* I. A hexameter or heroic verse consists of six feet 
Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the si*th a spondee, and each of 
the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; a$. 
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It tttbt | tirrlbl- | -lim sini-1 -tum prSeQl | Ori e*- | -nfiri. Virg. A. 9, 508. 

Intin- | -si eri- | -nSs I6n- | -ga cir- | -Ylci AB- | 5bant. Tibuli 8, 4, 27. 

LBdiri | qua vil- | -lem cftl4- | -mi per-1 -misit 4- | -grestl. Virg. E. 1, 10 

1. The fifth fbot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in suci 
nase is called spondaic /as, 

CarfrdB- | -um sibi- | -lis mag- | -num Jivls | Incri- | -mentum. Virg. E. 4 49. 

Remark 1. In such verses, the fonrth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the 
fiftL sliould not close with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to 
be especially adapted to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produoed by the frequent ?«■ ji- 
rcnce of dactyls; a slow and heavy one by that of spondees; as, 

QuadrQpS- | -danti pB- | -trim sfinl- | -tQ qu&tlt | unguli | cimpum. Virg. A. 8, 696. 

IUi In- f -tir si-1 -si mag- | -na vi | brachia t&llunt. M. A. 8, 452. 

Rem. 2. Variety in the use of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, hae 
an agreeable effect. Hexameter verse commonly ends in a word of two or 
three syllables, and a monosyllable at the end of a line is generally ungraceful, 
but sometimes produces a good effect; as, 

Sternitur, | ixinl- | -mlsqui, tri- | -mins pr5- | -cumbit hu- | -m! bos. F/Vg. A. 6, 481 
Parturi- | -unt mdn- | -tes: nas- | -cetur | ridlcB- | -Ius mus. Hor. A. P. 189. 

3. The beauty and harmony of hexameter verse depend much on due. at- 
tention to the casura, (See $ 809.) A line in which it is neglected is destitute 
of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose; as, 

ROma | mognUL | tirrult | Implgir | Hannibal | armis. Enn. 

4. The caesural pause most approved in heroic poetry is that which 
occurs after the penthemimeris , i. e. after the arsis in the third foot. 
This is particularly distinguished as the heroic coesura. Thus, 

It dSmBs | IntirI-1 -Or U ri- | -gall | splindldi | luxQ. Virg. A. 1, 687. 

5. Instead of the nrweding, a caesura in the thesis of the third 
foot, or after the aims ot the fourth, was also approved as heroic; as, 

Tnfan- | -dum ri- | -glnB K ju- | -bis rin5- I -vari d6- | -ldrem. Virg. A. 2, 8. 

Indi t5- | -r0 p&tir | iEne- | -as H sic | OrsBs &b | alto. Id. A. 2, 2. 

Rem. 8. When the caesural pause occurs, as in the latter example, after the 
kephthemimeris, i. e. after the arsis of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is 
often found in the second foot; as, 

Prlm& ti- I -net, D plau- I -suqui vO- | -lat fl friml- | -tuqui si- | -eundo. Virg. A 6, 883. 

6. The caesura after the third foot, dividing the verse into exactly 
rvjual [>arts, was least approved; as, 

Cui n5n | dictus HjF- | -las puir | it La- | -t&nl& | Dilos. Virg. Q. 8, 6. 

Rem. 4. The caesural pause between the fourth and fifth feet was considerad 
as peculiarly adapted to pastoral poetry, particularly when the fourth foot was 
a dactyl, and was hence termed tne bucouc esesura; as, 

Stant rltfi- | -li it tini- | -rls mu- | -gltlbBs 0 airt | cOmplint. Nentes. 

Note 1. The caesura after the arsis is sometimes called the ma» 7 ulini or 
fvlnbic caesura; that in the thesis, the feminine or trochaic, as a trochee imme- 
aiately precedes. When a caesura occurs in the fifth foot it is usually the 
trochaic caesura, unless the foot is a spondee; as. 

Fraxinus | In sil- | -vis pul- | -chirrlma, | pintis I n \ hirtis. Virg. E. 7, 66. 

(a.) It is to be remarked that two successive trochaic cajsuras in fhe second 
and third feet are, in general, to be avoided, but they are sometimes employod 
to express irregular or impetuous motion; as, x 
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Una Eu-1 -r&squi N5-1 -t&squi rfi- | -Qnt crS- | -bSrquS prft- | -cfUTg. Virg. k. 1 15. 

(b.) Successive trochaic casuras are, in like manner, tobeavoided in tlie ifctrei 
ind fourth feet, but are approved in the first and seamd , in the fourth and 
Qfth, and in the firet, third and ffth. See Virg. A. 6, 651: 1, 94: ruid 6, 622. 

Note 2. In the principal casura of the verse poets frequently introduce a 
pause in the sense, vhicn must be attended to in order to determine the place 
of the casural pause. For in the common place for the casura in the thiri 
foot there is often a casura of the foot; whfle, in the fourth foot, a stili more 
tnarked di zision occurs. In this case, the latter is to be considered as the 
frincipa! casura, and distinguished accordingly; as, 

Belli | ferra- | -tos pns- | -tes, 0 p5r- | -t&squS rfi- | -frfigit. Hor. 8. 1, 4, 61. 

'II. The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexameter. It 
is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet ea< h, 
h*ving generally a trochee in the first and fourth place, but often a 
spondee and rarely a dactyl; in the second, usually a dactyl; and 
an amphimacer and more rarely a dactyl in the third; as, 

0 cd- I -lonm I que o&pls E pSntfi | ludfirfi | lSugG. Catuli. 17,1. 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, consisting of 
alternate Glyconics ana Pherecratios. See § 316, IV. V. Thus, 

* U efi- | -lOntt, que I ciipi* 

Pdntfi | ludfirfi Hin-1 -go. 

Notk. A repilar hexameter verse is terraed Priapean, when it is so con¬ 
strue ted as to be divisable into two portions of three feet each; as, 

Tfirttt | pars pa- | -trl dfttft | pars d&t& | tCrtlft | matri. Catuli. 62, 64 

See above, 6. 

:ni. III. A pentameter verse consists of fi ve feet. 

Rkmark 1. It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into 
Iwo hcmistichs, the first consisting of two feet, either daetvls or spon¬ 
deos. followed by a long syllable; the last, of two dactyls, also fol¬ 
io wed by a long syllable ; as, 

Nafcfi- | -riS sfiqul- | -tur H sSmlnft | qfiisqufi s&- I -®. Prop. 3, 7, 20. 

Carmini* | -bus Tl- | -vfis D tempus In | &mnfi me- | -Is. Ovid. 

1. According to the more ancient and correct mode of scanning 
pentameter verse, it consists of five feet, of which the first and secona 
may each be a dactyl or a spondee; the third is always a spondee; 
and the fourth and fifth are anapaests; as, 

Xitu- I -r® sequi- | -t&r 0 sfim- | -Inft quis- | -que s&S. 

Carmini-1 -bus vi- | -vfis 0 t€m- | -p&g In 6m-1 -nfi miis. 

2. The caesura, in pentameter verse, always occurs after the pen¬ 
themimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very rarely 
lengthens a short syllable. 

8 . The pentameter rarely ends with a word of three syllalles. In Ovid, it 
usually emis with a dissyllable. 

Rem. 2. This species of verse is seldom used, except in comiection with 
hexameter, a line of each recurring alternately. This combination is called 
tUyiac verse. Thus, 

nsbllla indlgnfis, fijSgfi'!, gfilvfi cftplllos. 

Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nfcnfin firit! Ovid. Am. 8, 9, 8- 

80 
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§313. IV. The tetrameter a priore, or Alcmanian dattyl V? <e- 
trameter, consiste of the first four feet of a hexameter, of whieh the 
fourth is always a dactyl; as, 

GarrQU | pir ra- \ -mfie, iris | ibatriplt. Stn. CEd. 454. 

V. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter, consiste of 
the last four feet of a hexameter; as, 

Iblmtts, | 0 sicl- | -I, o5mT-1 -tisque. Hor. Od. 1, 7, 26. 

Remark. The penultimate foot in this, as in hexameter verse, may be a 
spondee, but in this case the preceding foot should be a dactyl; as, 

Minsft-1 -rim cfthl- | -bfint Ar- | -chjti. Hor. Od. 1, 26, 2. 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consiste of the last three feet of a hexa¬ 
meter ; as, 

Griti | P?rrhi s&b | intro. Hor. Od. 1, 5,8. 

Remark. But this kind of verse is more properly included in choriambio 
metre. See § 816, V. 

VII. The trimeter catalectic Archilochian consiste of the first five 
half feet of a hexameter, but the first and second feet are commonly 
dactyls; as, 

Pulvis it | umbri stt-1 -mus. Hor. Od. 4, 7,16. 

Vm. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonie, consiste of two feet, a dac¬ 
tyl and a spondee; as, 

Risit A- | -pallo. Hor. Od. 1,10,12. 

IX. The jEolic pentameter consiste of four dactyls preceded by a 
spondee, a trochee, or an iambus. Thus 


X. The Phalcecian pentameter consiste of a dactylic penthimimeria 
and a dactylic dimeter; as, 

Visi-1 -bit geli- j -d® | sldiri | brumae. Boethius. 

Remark. A trochee is sometimes found in the first place and an iambus in 
the first and second places. 

XI. The Tetrameter Meiurus , or Fahscan consiste of the last four 
ceet of a hexameter, except that the last foot is an iambus instead of 
t spondee; as, 

Ut nivi | frugi gri- | -vis Ciris | tet. Boethius. 

XII. The Tetrameter Catalectic consists of the tetrameter a priore 
wanting the latter half of the concluding dactyl; as, 

Umns h5ml-1 -nQm giniis | Iu tir* | -ris. Boethius, 


ANAPiESTIC METRE. 


§313. 

pcests; as, 


I. The anapcestic monomiter consists of two ana- 

Ululis- | -si einis. Sm. 
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II. The anapeestic dimeter consists of two m 3 asurea, or fouf 
anapaeste; as, 

PhiritrS- | -qui grivis | diti sS-1 -vt fSri.... Sen. 

Remark 1 . The first foot in each measure of anapaestic metre was veri 
often changed to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee 
and, in a few instances, to a dactyl. 

Rem. 2. Anapaestic verses are generally so constructed that each measure 
ends with a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 


IAMBIC METRE. 

§314. L 1. The iambic trimeter, or senarius, consists of 
tliree iambic measures, or six iambic feet; as, 

Phlsi- I -lis n- I 4i, | qu«m | vide-1 -tls hfis-1 -pltis.... CatmU. 4.1. 

2. The caesura commonly occurs in the third but sometimes in the 
fourth foot 

3. The pure iambic measure was seldom used by the Latin poets, 
but to vary the rhythm spondees were introduced into the first, third, 
and fifth places. In every foot, also, except the last, which was al- 
ways an iambus, a long syllable was often changed into two short 
ois.es, so that an anapaest or a dactyl was used for a spondee, and a 
tribrach for an iambus, but the use of the dactyl in the fifth place 
was very rare; as, 

Qu5, qufi I scilis- I 41 rttl- | -tls? iut | cflr dix- | -teris.... Hor. Epod. 7,1. 

Aliti-I -btts it-1 -que ci.nl- | -bis h&ml- | -eidam Hec- | -tSrim.... Id. Epod. 17,12. 

4. Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic, or double pyrrhic, was used in .the 
first place for a spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted 
the spondee and its equivalents (the dactyl and anapsest) into the second and 
fourtn places, as well as the first, third, and fifth. 

6. The foliowing, therefore, is the scale of the Iambic Trimeter:— 


1 I 2 I 8 I 4 I 6 I 6 



6. In the construction of the Iambic Trimeter an accent should MI on tlM 
seo?od syllable of either the third foot or both the second and fourth feet; as, 
Ibis | LIbflr-1 -uls ia- | t5r al-1 -ti ni-1 -vlum | . 

Utrum- | -ni jus- | -si pfir- | -6&qvt'- | -m&r 6-1 -tlum. | 

11. The scazon , or choliambus (lame iambic), is the iambic trime¬ 
ter, with a spondee in the sixth foot, and gene: ^lly an iambus in the 
fifth; as, 

Cbr In I Ihfii-1 -trfim, Oftt5 | sivi- | -ri, vi- | -nlstl? 

An Idi | 5 tan-1 -tOm vin- | -iris, | it ix-1 -Iris? Mart Ep. 1,1,8. 

This species oi' verse is also called Hipponactic trimeter, from its inventoc 
Hipponax. 
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HI. The iambic tetrameter or quadratus , called also from the uum 
ber of its feet octonarius , a measure used by the comic poets, consisti 
of four iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (I.); as, 

Nftno hio | dISs | ftllim | ntam if- 0 -f5rt, SL1I- | -5s m5- 1 -rSs p6s- 1 -tulat. Ter. A. 1,2,18. 

Remark. The caesura regularly follows the second measure. 

IV. The iambic tetrameter catalectic or Hipponactic , is the iambic 
tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having always an iambus 
in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places the same v*- 
riations as the trimeter and tetrameter; as, 

DSpren- 1 -eft ni- | -tIs In | miri, | vSsa- | -nlin- 1 -tfi rSn- | -to. Catuli. 26,18. 

V. The iambic trimeter catalectic or Archilochian, is the iambic tri¬ 
meter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the common iambic tri¬ 
meter, it admits a spondee into the first and third places, but not into 
the fiflh; as, 

V5ca- | -tus at-1 -qufi n6n | ySca-1 -tfis au-1 -dit. Hor. Od. 2,18, 40. 

Tr&hunt- | -que sio- | -cas mach- | -Inae | ciri- j -nas. Id. Od. 1, 4, 2. 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures, with the 
same variations as the iambic trimeter (I.); as, 

PSrtI I sSqnS-1 -mur pSc- | -t5re. Hor. Epod, 1,14. 

Canidi- | -ft trao- | -tarlt j dftpSs. Id. Epod. 8, 8. 

VldS- j -re prSpS- | -rantSs | dSmum. Id. Epod. 8, 62. 

Rkmark. The iambic dimeter is also called the Archilochian dimeter. 

The following is its scale:— 


1 I 2 I 8 I 4 



VU. The iambic dimeter hypermeter , called also Archilochian, is 
Jie iambic dimeter, with an additional syllablo at the end; as, 

RSdS- | -git In | TSrSs | tlmS-1 -rSs. Hor. Od. 1, 87,15. 

Remark. Horaee always makes the third foot a spondee. 

VIII. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, want¬ 
ing the first syllable; as, 

NOn I Sbur | nlque H- | -r8um.... Hor. Od. 2,18,1. 

Remark. This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a catalectic trochaio 
dimetecr. See § 815, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catalectic , or Anacreontie , is the iambic 
dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always an iambus in 
the third foot; as, 

Ut tl- | grls Sr-1 -b& gni-1 -tls. Sen. Med. 868. 

X. The Galliambus consists of two iambic dimeters catalectic, the 
last of which wants the final syllable. 

Remark 1. It was so denominated from the GaUi or priests of Cybele, by 
irhom it was used. 
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Rkx. 2. In fhe first foot of each dimeter the anapaest was generally pre- 
ferred to the spondee. The catalectic syllable at the end of the first dimeter 
is long, and the second foot of the second dimeter is commonly a tribrach; as, 

88pir SI- | -tS ▼«©-1 -tto A- | -tfs | cilirl | rftti mi- | -rta. Catuli, 68,1. 

Rkx. 8. The csesnra uniformly oconrs at the end of the fiist dimeter. 

TJROCHAIC METRE. 

§319. 1. Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to iambics. The addi- 

tion or retrenehment of a syllable at the beginning of a pure iambic verse, ren- 
ders it pnre trochaic, and the addition or retrenehment of a syllable at the be¬ 
ginning of a pnre trochaio line, renders it pure iambic, with the deficiency or 
redundancy of a syllable in each case at the end of the verse. 

I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic consi$ts of seven feet, fol- 
lowed by a catalectic syllable. In the first five places and very 
rarely ip the sixth, it admits a tribrach, but in the seventh a 
trochee only. In the even places, besides the tribrach, it admits 
also a spondee, a dactyl, an anapaest, and sometimes a proceleoe- 
matic; as, 

JOss&s | istln | irinis f Iri: | pGrfis | Iri | Jassi* | tot. Artet. P. Vtn. 

R&mfi I Usas | Ipsi | ficlt 0 eum Si- | -binis | nupti- | -as. Id. 

Dinil J dis, ei- | -Ifci; | rtotras 0 Me di- | -to qu«- | -rlt mi- | -nus. Sen. 

The following is its scale:— 

l|a|8|4|6|«|7|8 



Remark 1. The pure trochaic verse was rarely used, and the dactyl very 
rarely occurs in the fourth place. The csesural pause uniformly occurs after 
the fourth foot, thus dividing the verse into a complete dimeter and a cataleo 
tic dimeter. The comic writers introduced the spondee and its equivalent feet 
into the odd places. 

Rem. 2. The complete trochaic tetrameter or octonarius properly consists of 
eight feet, ali trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the cataleo- 
tic tetrameter; as, 

Ipsi I sQmmls | saxis | flxGs | topi- | -rls, i- | -Tlsci- | -ratus. Enn. 

, II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, consists 
of five —the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the third a 

dactyl, and the fourth and fifth trochees; as, 

Inti- | -gir rl- | -uB, | scii i- | -rlsqui | purfis. Hor. Od. 1, 22,1. 

1. Sappho, and, aftet her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

2. Those Sapphics are most harmonicus which have the caesura after the 
fifth semi-foot 

Notb 1. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza. a word is sometimee 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the Deginning of the Adonie 
whick follows; as, 

Labi- I -tOr rl- I -pa J5vi I nin pr5- I -bftnto ux- 
Orlus | amnis. Hor. Od. i, 2,19. 

80 * 
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It has been thought by some that tmch lines shonld be considered as on€ 
Sapphic verse of seven feet, the fifth*. foot being either a spondee or a trochee* 

Note 2. This verse is sometimes scanned as epichoriambic, having an epi¬ 
trite in tL ) first place, a choriambas in the second, and ending with an iambio 
•izygy ca alectic; thus, 

Intfiger rt-1 4S, scilirti» | -qui punis. 

IO. The Phalcecian verse consists of §ve feet — a spondee, a dac- 
tyl, and three trochees; as, 

N5n ist | Tlviri, | sid vi-1 -liri | rlt4. Mart. 

Remark 1. lustead of a spondee as the first foot, Catullus sometimes uses a 
trochee or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the 
second place. 

Rem. 2. The PhakBcian verse is sometimes called hendecatyUabic , as con- 
sisting of eleven syllables; but that name does not belong to it exclusively. 

IV. The trochaic dimeter catalectic consists of three feet, properly 
ali trochees, and a catalectic syllable, but admitting also in the second 
place a spondee or a dactyl; as, 

N5n i 1 4-ur ni- | -que auri- | -nm. Hor. Od. 2,18,1. 

Linis f ac mfidl- | •cum flQ- I -ins 

Aurft, | nec rSr- | -gens 14- | -tus. Sen CEd. 887. 

Note. This measure Is the sarae as the acephalous iambic dimeter (sea 
4 814, VIII.), and it is not important whether it be regarded as iambic ot 
trochaic. 


CHORIAMBIC METRE. 

§ 316. (a.) In a pure choriambic verse each metre except 
the last is a choriambus, and the last an Iambic syzygy. 

Nora. A spondee and iambus, i. e. m third epitrite, are sometimea used In 
place of the Iambic syzygy. 

(b.) An epichoriambic verse is composed of one or more 
choriambi with some other foot, especially a ditrochee or a 
second epitrite, joined with it. 

1. The choriairibic pentameter consists of a spondee, three chori¬ 
ambi, and an iambus; as, 

Td ni | quSeliris, | sciri nifas, | qu8m mihi, quim tibi., Hor. Od. 1,11,1. 

XL The choriambic tetrameter consists of three choriambi, or feet 
of eqnal length, and a Bacchius; as, 

Omni nimiis | cOm fidrlls, | Omni c&nat | prifuudom. Claud. 

2. In this verse Horaee substituted a spondee for the iambos con- 
tained in the first choriambus; as, 

Ti diis 6-1 -r6, SybSLrln | cur pripiris | 4mandA. Hor. Od. 1, 8, 2. 

8. Some scan this verse as au epichoriambic tetrameter catalectic, begin- 
ning with the second epitrite. 

I1L 1. The Asclepiadic tetrameter (invented by the poet Asci» 
pii les) consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus; as, 

MAei- | -ris, 4t4vls Q idlti rig- | -Ibus. Hor. Od. 1,1.1. 
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2. Thip form is invariably observed by Horaee; but other poeta someumes, 
thoagh rarely, make the first foot a dactyl. 

8. The csesural panse occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 

4. This measnre is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter catalectto. 
See f 811, III. Thus, 

MSoft-1 -nas, it*- | vis | 6dItS | regibus. 

IV. 1. The choriambic trimeter , or Glyconie finvented by the poet 
Glyco), consiste of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iambus; as, 

8lo te I dlrft pStSns I Cypri... Hor. Od. 1, 8,1. 

2. The first foot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 

8. When the first foot is a spondee, the verse might be scanned as a dactylie 
trimeter. Thus, 

8le te | diri p5- | -tSns Cypri. 

V. 1. The choriambic trimeter catalectic , or Pherecratie (so called 
(rom the poet Pherecrates), is the Glyconie deprived of its fiiial syl- 
lable, ana consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and a catalectic sylla- 
ble; as, 

Grite, | Pyrrhi, sfib an- | -trC. Hor. Od. 1, 6,8. 

2. The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an anapest, rarely an iambus. 

8. When the first foot is a spondee, this measure might be scanned as a 
dactylic trimeter. See § 312, VI. 

4. The Pherecratio subjoined to the Glyconie produces the Priapean verse. 
See S 810, VL 

VI. 1. The choriambic dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchius; as, 

Lyda dio I p«r flmnfe. Hor. Od. 1, 8,1. 

2. Tliis verse is by some called the choriambic dimeter catalectic. Cf. 4 818, 

(«0 

IONIC METRE. 

§317. I. The Ionie a majore , or Sotadic , (from the poet So¬ 
lides), consists of three greater Ionica and a spondee. 

1. The Ionie feet, however, are often changed into ditrochees, and eithe*’ of 
the two long syllables in those feet into two suort ones; as, 

Has, cflm §8ml- | -na o6mp€d£, | dedicat ci- | -tSnis, 

SatOrnS, tl- | -bl ZSIlis, | annilOe prl- j -3r8s. Mart. 

2. Hence the following is its scale:— 

1 I 2 I 8 I 4 



Ndts. The final syllable, by 4 801, note, may be short 

II. 1. The Ionie a minore consists generally of verses of thre*> n 
four feet, which are all smaller Ionics; as, 

paer ales, [ tibi telas, I 5pSr6sB> | -q«« MmSrrS... Hor. Od. 8,12, 4. 

2. In this verse, as in the anapaestic, no place is assigned to the pause; be* 
cause, since the metres, if rightly constructed, end witn a word, the efiect of a 
pause will b3 produced at the end of each metre. 
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COMPOUND METBES. 

§ 318* Corapound metre is the union v/ two species of 
metra in the same verse. 

1. * The dactylico-iambic metre or Elegiambus consiste of a dactyli* 
penthemimeris (312, vn.), followed by an iambic dimeter (§ 314, 
vi.); as, 

ScrlMrS | rSrsIcQ- ] -l5e 0 4m5-1 -rS per- 1 -culsum | grfttl. Hor. Epod. 11, 2. 

II. The iambico-dactylic metre or Iambelegus consists of the same 
members as the precedmg, but in a reversed order; as, 

NIT&B-1 dS- | «4QoQnt | J6vSm: U nunc mirfi, | nunc allii- | ~m. Hor. Epod. 18,2. 

Note. The members composing this and the preceding species of verse ara 
often written in separate verses. 

IU. The grealer Alcaic consists of an iambic penthemimeris, i. e. 
of two iambic feet and a long catalectic syllable, followed by a chor¬ 
iambus, and an iambus; as, 

VldSs | fit Sii- | -ta D stSfc nlvS can-1 -dldum. Hor. Od. 1, 9,1. 

Rkmark 1. The first foot is often a spondee. 

Rem. 2. The essura nniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 

Rem. 8. This verse is sometiines so scanned as to make the last two feet 
dactyls. 

IV. The dactylico-trochaic or Archilochian heptameter , consists of 
the dactyiic tetrameter a priore (§ 312), followed by three trochees ; 
as, 

S&lvlt&r | acris hi- | -€ms gra-1 -ta vlcd | rSrls | 6t F&- | -vfinl. Hor. Od. 1, 4,1. 

Remark. The caesura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylico-trochaic tetrameter or lesser Alcaic , consists of two 
dactyls, followed by two trochees, L e. of a dactyiic dimeter followed 
by a trochaic monometer; as, 

LSvtt | pfirsdna- | -4r« | saz&. Hor. Od. 1,17,12. 

COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

§319. 1. A poem may consist either of one kind of verse 
cnly or of a combination of two or more kinds. 

2. A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is called 
carmen monocolon; that which has two kinds, dicolon; that which. 
has three kinds, tricolon. 

3. When the poem returns, after the second line, to the same 
verse with which it began, it is called distrophon; when after the 
third line, tristrophon ; and when after the fourth, tetrastrdphon. 

4. The several verses which occur before the poem returns to the 
kind of verse with which it began, constitute a stanza or strophe . 

i, A poem consisting of two kinds of verse, when the stanza contaias twa 
vernes, is cailed dicClon dutrdphon , (see § 320, 3); when it contains three, dicA 
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bm tristrdphon, (Au&on. Profess. 21); when fbur, cUc&on tetrastrdphon, ($ 820,2) 
and when five, dicdlon pentastrdphon. 

A poem consisting of three kinds of verse, when the stanza oontains three 
verses, is called tricdlon tristrdphon, 820, 15); when four, tricdlon tetrastrd' 
pkon, (* 820, 1). 

HORATIAN METRES. 

§330. The different species of metre used by Horaee in 
his lyric compositious are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the following 

SYNOPSIS. 

1. Two greater Aleaies (§ 818, 111 .), one Archilochian iambic 
dimeter hypermeter (§ 314, vn.), and one lesser Alcaic (§ 818, v.); 

M, 

Vides, fit alti stet nlr$ candidum 
85ract£, nec jam sustineant dnus 
SUvS l&bdrantes, g&luqul 
Flumini cftnstlterlnt acuto. ( Ub . 1,9.) 

Rkmark. This is called the Horatian stanza, becanse it seems to have been 
a favorite with Horaee, being nsed in tkirty-seven of his odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (§315, n.) and-one Adonie (§ 812, vm.); m , 

Jam satis tSrris nlrls atque dTr® 

Grandinis misit p&ter, St, rubent* 

. Dextera sacras j&culatus arces, 

Terruit urbem. (Lib. 1,2.) 

8* One Glyconie (§ 316, iv.) and one Asclepiadie (§816, m.); as, 

Sic te Dirft petens Ojfpri, 

Sic fratres HSISn®, lucidi sld*ra... (Lib. 1,8 ) 

4 . One iambic trimeter (§ 814, 1 .) and one iambic dimeter (§ 314, 
vi.); as, 

Ibis Liburnis IntSr ait* naviam, 

AmlcS, prtpugnacula. ( Epod . 1.) 

5. Three Asclepiadics (§ 316, m.) and one Glyconie (§ 816, iv); 
as, 

Scriberis V&rld fertis, St hostium 
Victdr, Maeonii carminis aliti, 

Quam rSm cumque fSrtx navlbfis SUt Squis 

MllSs, te duci, gesserit. (Lib. 1, 6.) 

6. Two' Asclepiadics (§ 816, m.), one Pherecratie (§ 816, v.), and 
ane Glyconie (§ 316, iv.); as, 

Dianam, tSnSrS, dicite virgines: 

IntOnsQm, pfiSrl, dicite Cynthium, 

LatftnamquS sfiprSmo 

DUSctam p^nltOs JQvi. (Lib. 1, 21) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§ 816, m.) alone; as, 

MScOnas fttOvls edit* regibus. (Lib. 1,1.) 
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8. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310; i.) and one dactylic tetrametea 
a posteriore (§ 812, v.); as, 

LSldabQnt kin citram Rh5d5n, Sit MltyiSnen, • 

Aut fiphdsOm, blmirisvS Cerinthi... (Ub. 1, 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (§316, i.) alone; as, 

Tfl nS quBsierls, sciri nefas, quSm mihi, quem tibi... ( Ub . 1,11.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter (§310, i.) and one iambic dimetes 
(5 8U, vi.); a», 

N5x «fit, 6t eme fulgebat lini ririno 
Inter mlnfiri std«ra. (Epod 16.) 

11. The iambic trimeter (§ 314, i.) containing spondees; as, 

Jam, Jam efficaci de minus scientis. (Epod. 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§316, vi.) and one choriambic tetra¬ 
meter (§ 316, ii.) with a variation; as, 

LJda, dic, pSr Omnes 

Te Dees 5ri, syb&rln eOr pripSris imando... (Ub. 1, 8.) 

18. One dactylic hexameter (§310, i.) and one iambic trimetei 
without spondees (§ 314, i.); as, 

IltSri Jam tSrltOr beUTs clrfllbOs Stas; 

Sais et Ipsi ROmi viribus ri&lt. (Epbd. 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§310, i.) and one dactylic penthe¬ 
mimeris (§ 812, vn.); as, 

DHTOgeri nlvOs: rideant ^Lm gramini campis, 

XrbQrlbOsqne eSmss. (Ub. 4,7.) 

15. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, i.), one dactylic trimeter catalec- 
tic ({ 812, vii.), and one iambic dimeter (§ 314, vi.) ; as, 

POttl, nihil m«, slcttt antea, juvat 
Beriberi vSrslctilos, 

Amori perculsum grivi. (Epoa. 11.) 

Note. The second and third lines are often written as one verse. See 
| 818,1. 

16. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, i.), one iambic dimeter (§ 814, 
Vi.), and one dactylic penthemimeris (§ 312, vn.); as, 

H&rrldi tempestas oSlum cOutraxit; et Imbres 
NlvesquS deducant Jdvem: 

Nunc miri, nunc sllla... (Epod. 18.) 

Note. The second and third lines of this stanza, also, are often written m 
one verse. Se* i 818, ii. 

17. One Archilochian heptameter (§818, iv.) and one iambic tri 
meter catalectic (§314, v.); as, 

8dlvTtar acne hiems grata Vice vSrts et Itrint, 

Trfthuntque siccas machlnB oirlnas. (Ub. 1, 4.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (§ 314, vm.) and one iambis 
trimeter catalectic (§ 314, v.); as, 

NOn ebur n«qne Siriam 

Mea rinldet In dSma lioQnsr. (Ub. 2,18.) 

19. The Ionie a mindre (§ 817, n.) alone; as, 

Wsir&ruix est neqns imfirl diri ladQm, n6qu« dulci... (Ub. 8, IS.) 
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§331. A METWCAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE 


Containing , in alphabetic order, the Jirst toords of each , with a refer - 
ence to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis , where the metre is 
expia ined. 


JSH, vetusto.No. 1 

Aiiuam memento. 1 

Albi, ne doleas. 6 

Alt&ra jam teritur.18 

Angustam, amice. 1 

At, O deorum... 4 

Audivgre, Lyce. 6 

Bacchum in remotis. 1 

Beatus ille. 4 

C<elo supinas. 1 

Cado tonantem. 1 

Cur me querelis. 1 

Delicta majorum. 1 

Descende ccek. 1 

Dianam, tentr®. 0 

Diffugere nives.14 

Dive, quem proles. 2 

Divis orte bonis. 6 

Donarem pat&ras. 7 

Donec gratus eram tibi. 8 

Eheu! fugaces. 1 

Est mihi nonum. 2 

Et ture et bilibus. 8 

Exegi monumentum. 7 

Extremum Tanaim. 6 

Eaune, nymphftrura. 2 

Festo quid potius die. 8 

Herculis ritu. 2 

Horrida tempestas.16 

Ibis Liburnis. 4 

l<*ei, beatis. 1 

Ille et nefasto. 1 

unpios parr®. 2 

inclusam DaiuiPn. 6 

Intactis opulentior. 8 

integer vitae.2 

Intermissa, Venus, diu. 8 

Jam jam efficaci.11 

Jam pauca aratro. 1 

Jam satis terris.2 

lam ven'3 comites. 6 

Justum et tenacem. 1 

Laudabunt alii. 8 

Lupis et agnis. 4 

Lvdia, dic, per omnes.12 

Maecenas at&vis. 7 

Mala solata,. 4 

Martiis eseiebs.2 

Mater s®va Cupidinum.. 8 

Merchri, facunde.2 

Mercari, nam te. 2 

Miserarum est;.19 


Mollis inertia.Nc .10 

Montium custos. 2 

Motum ex Metello. 1 

Musis amicus. 1 

Natis in usum. 1 

Ne forte credas. 1 

Ne sit ancili®. 2 

Nolis longa fer®. 6 

Nondum subacta.. 1 

Non ebur neque aureum.1$ 

Non semper imbres. 1 

Non usitata.. 1 

Non rides, quanto. 2 

Nox erat.10 

Nullam, Vare, sacra. 9 

Nullus argento. 2 

Nunc est bibendum. 1 

O crudelis adhuc. 9 

O diva, gratum. 1 

O fons Bandusi®. 0 

O matre pulchra.. 1 

O nata mecum. 1 

O navis, refftrent. 0 

O s»pe mecum. 1 

O Venus, regina.2 

Odi profanum. 1 

Otium Divos. 2 

Parcius junctas. 2 

Parcus Oeorum. 1 

Parentis olim. 4 

Pastor quum traheret. 6 

Perclcos odi, puer.. 2 

Petti, nihil me.16 

Phoebe, silvarumque. 2 

Phoebus volentem. 1 

Pindarum quisquis. 2 

Poscimur: si quid. 2 

Qu® cura Patrum. 1 

Qualem ministrum. 1 

Quando repostum. 4 

Quantum distet ab In&cho. 8 

Quem tu, Melpomene. .. 8 

Quem virum aut heroa.2 

Quid bellicdsus. 1 

Quid dedicatum. 1 

Quid fles, Asterie. 0 

Quid immerentes. 4 

Quid obseratis. 11 

Quid tibi vis. 8 

Quis desiderio. 6 

Quis multa gracilia.0 

Quo me, Bacche.8 
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Qno, quo, scelesti ruitis.No. 4 

Quum tu, Lydia. 8 

Rectius vives. 2 

Rog&re longo. 4 

Scriberis Vario. 6 

Septimi, Gades.2 

Sic te Diva potens. 8 

Solvitur acris hiems.17 

Te maris et terrae. 8 


Tu ne quassioris.No. 8 

Tyrrhena regum.. 1 

Ulla si juris. 2 

Uxor pauperis Ibyci. 8 

Velox amoenum. 1 

Vides, ut alt&. 1 

Vile potabis. t 

Vitas hinnuleo.,. 6 

Vixi puellis. 1 


The followiog are the single metres used by Horaee in his tyric 
compositions, yi z :— 

1. Dactylio Hexameter. 11. Choriambic Pentameter. 

2. Dactvlic Tetrameter a pottertori. 12. Choriambic Tetrameter. 

8. Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic. 18. Asclepiadic Tetrameter. 

4. Adonie. 14. Glyconie. 

6. Trimeter Iambic. 16. Pherecratie. 

6. Iambic Trimeter Catalectio. 16. Choriambic Dimeter. 

7. Iambic Dimeter. 17. Ionie a mmdre* 

8. Archilochian Iambic Dimeter Hy- 18. Greater Alcaic. 

permeter. 19. Archilochian Heptameter. 

9. Iambic Dimeter Aeepnalous. 20. L esa er Aloaie. 

10. Sapphio. 
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APPENDIX. 


GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

§ 333» Certain deviations from the regular form ahd con* 
struction of words, are called grammatical figures, These ma) 
relate eitlier to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 

These are distinguished by the general name of metaplasm. 

1. Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or svllable to a word; as, gndtus, for 
natus; tetuli , for tuli. These, uowever, are rather the ancient customary toi ns, 
from vvhich those now in use were formed by aphser£sis. 

2. Aphasrisis is the tuking of a letter or syllable from the beginning of a. 
word; as, 'st, for est; rabfmem , for arrabonem. 

3. Epenthisis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; 
as, alituum , for alitum; Mavors , for Mars. 

4. Synedj>e is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word: aa, 
deftm, for deorum; me&m fact&m , for meorum factorum; socia , for saxula; Jlestx, 
for jUvisti; rfymtus, for ripdsHus; aspris, for asperis. 

6. Vrasis is the contractio» of two vowels into one; as, cdyo , for cddgo ; n it, 
for niklL 

6. Paragdye is the addition of % letter or syllable to the end of a word; as, 
med, for me; claudier , for claudi. 

7. Apocdpe is the omission jf the final letter or syllable of a word; as, tnen\ 
for mcne; AntCmi , for ArUbniu 

8. Antiihisis is the substitution of one letter for another; as, olli, for ilH; 
optumus, for optimus; afficio , for adflcio. 0 is often thus used for a, especi&lly 
after r ; as, voltus , for vultus; servom , for servum. So after qu; as, cequom, for 
mjuum. 

9. Mttathisis is the changing of the order of letters in a word; as, pistris, 
tor pristis. 


II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

333. The figures of Syntax a r e ellipsis, pleonasm, enal¬ 
lage , and hyperbaton . 

1. (a.) Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen¬ 
te ne e ; as, 

Aiunt, scii, hdmlnes. Darius Hystaspis , scii, filius. OSmo , scii. iyo. Quid 
multa t scii, dicam. Ex quo, scii, UsmpOre. Firina, scii. caro. 

(b.) Ellipsis includes asyndeton, zeugma, syllepsis, and prolepsis • 

(1.) Asyndeton is the omission of the copnlative conjunction; as, Hbtii, ex¬ 
cessit, evasit ,, erupit scii, st Cio. This is called in pure Latin dissdUUio . 

31 
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(2.) (a.) Zeugma ia the uniting of two nouns or two infinitives ti a verb. 
which, as to ita meaning, is applicable to onlv one of tliem; as, Pacem an bet 
lum gerens: (Sali.) where pirens is applicabfe to bellum only, while pacem re- 
quires dyfrre. Semperne in sanguine, fewo, fuga versabimur t (Id.) where the 
verb does not proj»erly apply to ferro. 

(b.) Ntgo ia often thus uaed with two propositions, one of which ia affirma¬ 
tive ; as, Negant Casarem mansurum, posluldtdque interpdslta esse, for dicuntqum 
postulata... Cic. See § 209, Note 4. 

f c.) When an adjective or verb, referring to two or more nouna, ogrees w^th 
one, and is understood with the rest, the construction is also sometimes called 
zeugma, but more commonly syllepsis; as. Et ginus, et virtus, nisi cum re , vilior 
algd est Hor. Cdper Obi salvus et haedi. Virg. Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu 
camhda esses. Id. 

(8.) Syllejms is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more nouna 
of different gcnders, persona, or nuinbers, agrees with one rather than another, 
aa. Attoniti n&rttdte pavent Baucis, tfmtdusque Philemon. Ovid. Procumbit 
liteique pronus humi, i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. Id. Sustulimus manus et ego 
et Balbus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre ddesse jussi sumus. Id. Prqjtctistque d mi¬ 
ctio et lltiiis. Curt. See §§ 205, R. 2, and 209, R. 12, (3.) and (7.) 

(4 Prdlepsis is when the parts, differin^ in number or person from the 
w' ,ie, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not being repeated; as, Prin- 
cUms utringue pugnam ciebant, ah Sabinis Mettius Curtius, ab Romanis Hostus 
Hostilius. Liv. Boni qutiniam convenimus ambo , tu c<ibimos inflare, ego dicere 
eversus. Virg. 

2. (a.) Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is nece* 
sary to express the meaning; as, 

Sic ore Idcuta est. Virg. Qui m&gis vere vincire quam diu imptirdre malit. Liv 
Nemo unus. Cic. Forte fortuna. Id. Prudens sciens. Ter. 

( b .) Under pleonasm are included parelcon, poly.syndeton, hendi¬ 
adys, and periphrasis. 

(1.) Pdrelcon ia the addition of an unnecessary ayllable or particle to pro 
nouna,’verba, or adverbs; aa, igtimet, agldum, fortassean. Snch additione, 
however, uaually modify the meaning in soine degree. 

(2.) Pdlysyndeton is a redundancy of conjunctione; as, Una Enrusque Ntitus- 
que ruunt creberqne prOcellis Africus. Virg. 

(3.) HemHddys ia the expression of an idea by two nouna connected by ei 
-que, or atque, insterni of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive; as. Pato¬ 
ris libamus et auro, foi aureis pdteris. Virg. Libro et silvestri sub&re clausam 
for Rbro subeiis. Id. Cristis et auro. Ovid. Met. 8, 82. 

(4.) Plnphrdsis or circumlocutio is a circuitous mode of expression; as, Ti- 
n&ri fetus ovium, i. e. agni. Virg. 

8. (a.) Enallage is a change of words, or a substitution of one gen 
der, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the saine word foi 
another. 

(h.) Enallage includes antimeria , helerosis , antiptosis , syntsis , and 
anacoluthon. 

(1.) Antimtiria is the use of one part of speech for another, or the abstrad 
for the concrete; as, Nostrum istua vivere triste, for nostra vita. Pers. AHw 
eras. Id. Conjugium videbit? for conjugem. Virg. 

(2.) Ueterosis is the use of one form of noun, pronoun, verb, etc., for ancrther 
a f Eqo (utique una pereo, quod mihi est c Arius, for qux mihi sum carior . Tei 
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Rdm&nus prceUo victor, for Rdrni m* victores. Liv. Many words are used by the 
poets in the plural instead of the singular; a8j colla, corda, bra, etc. See $ 98. 
Me truncus ulapsus c&rebro sustulerat, Tor sustulisset. Hor. See $ 269, R. 4. 

(3.) Antiptosis is the use of one case for another; as, Cui nunc cogndmen 
Iilo, for Iulus. Virg. ) 204, R. 8. Uxor invicti J&vis esse nescis , for te esse ux5- 
rem. Hor. § 210, R. 6. 

(4.) Syrtosis , or synthesis , is adapting the construction to the sense of a woid, 
rather than to ita gender or number; as, Subeunt Tbgaa jfiventus auxilio lanii. 
Stat. Concursus popOli mirantium quid rei est. Liv. Pars in crucem acti. Sali. 
Ubi illic est scglus, qui me perdidit f Ter. Id mea minime refert , qui sum natu 
maximus. Id. See $ 206, R. 8, (1.) and (8.), and $ 206, (12.) 

(6 ) AnacdlOthon is a disagreement in construction between the latter and 
former part of asentence; as, Nam nos omnes, quibus est dticunde Aliquis objectus 
tdbos, omne quod est intirea tempus, priusquam xd rescitum est , lucro est. Ter. 
In this example, the writer began as if he inteuded to say lucro hdbcmus, and 
euded as if he had said ndbis omnibus, leaving nos omnes without its verb. 

4. (a.) Hijperbaton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

(b.) Hyperbaton includes anastrophe , hysteron prdtSron, hypallage, 
synchysis, tmesis, and parenthesis . 

(1.) Anastrdphe is an inversion of the order of two words; as, Pranstra per 
et rcmos , for per transtra. Virg. Collo dare brachia circum, for circumddre. Id. 
Nox ent una super, for sApbrimt. Ovid. Et fdcit are, for drlfdcit. Lucr. 

(2.) Bystoron prdtiron is reversing the natural order of the sense; as, MdrHd- 
mur, et in utodia arma ruamus. Virg. Valet atque vivit. Ter. 

(8.) HQpaUdge is an interchange of constructions; as, In ndva feri inimus 
mutatas dictre formas corpdra, for coip&ra mutata in ndvas formas. Ovid. Dare 
classibus Austros, for ddre classes Austrds. Virg. 

(4.) Synchysis is a confused position of words; as, Saxa vdcant ItdU, mbdUs 
qua in fuctious, aras, for qua saxa in medUs jtucttbus, ItdU vdcant arcu. Virg. 

(6.) Tmesis or diacOpe is the separation of the parts of a compound word; 
as, Septem subjecta tridui gens, for septentridni. Virg. Qua me cumque vdcant 
terra. Id. Per mihi, per, inquam, gratum fedris. Cic. v 

(6.) Pdrenthisis or (Halysis is the insertion of a word or words in a senlence 
interrupting the natural connection; as, Tityre-dum rideo, (brevis *st via,) 
pasce cfipeuas. Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added archaism and Hellcnism, 
whieh belong both to the figures of etymology and to those of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constructions; as, aulaX, for 
aula ; sbnali, for sbndtds; fuat, for sii; prdhtbesso, for prdhibulro; impetrassire, 
for impetraturum esse; fdiier, for fari; nenu, forno»: endo, for in;—Opbram 
ilbutitur, for 6fibra. Ter. Quid tibi nane curatio est rem t Plaut. 

(2.) Hellenism is the use of Greek forma or constructions; as, BbUne, for 
Bildna; Antiphon , for Antipho; auras (gen.), for aura; Pallados, PaUada, for 
PaUddis, Palladem; Trdasin, Trdadas, For Trdddlbus, Trdddes;—Abstineto ira¬ 
rum. Hor. Tempus desistor e pugna. Virg. 

§ 334. (1) To the grammatical figures may not improperiy be entyoined oer- 

fein others, whieh are often referred to in philological works, and whieh are ealled 

TROPES AND FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

(2.) A rhetorical fgurt is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple Way of expressing the same sense. The trurning of a word from iis 
original and customai y raeaning, is ealled a trope. 
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1. (a.) A metaphor is the transferrhig of a word from the object to vrhich R 
prooerh belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object 1 as some 
anategy; as, Ridet dger, 1'he neld smiles. Virg. jEtas aurea ? Tne golien age. 
Ovid. Naufragia fortume, The wreck of fortune. Cic. Mentis oculi, The eyes 
of the mind. Id. virtus tinimum yl&vice stimulis concitat. The harshness of a 
metaphor is often softened by means of quasi, tamquam, cuidam, or vi ita dicam; 
as, fn uti ’ vhildsdphia quasi ‘tabernaculum vitee sua coUdcdrunL Id. Opimum 
quoddam tamquam adipatae dictidnis y&nus. Id. 

(6.) Catachresis or abusio is a bold or harsh metaphor; as, Vir gr&gis qpee 
cdper. Virg. Eurus per Siculas dqult&vit undas. Hor. 

2. Metonymy is substituting the name of an obiect for that of another tc 
which it has a certain relation; as the cause for tne effect, the Container for 
what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing signi- 
6ed, and their contraries; the ‘parts of the body for certain affections; tne pos¬ 
sessor for the thing possessed; place and time for the persons or things which 
they comprise, etc.; as, Mortales , for h&mlnes. Virg. Amor duri Martis, i. e 
bela. Id. Fruges CSrfcrem appeUdmus, vinum autem Llbfcrum. Cic. GiptV) vigl- 
iiam meam ti6i trddire, i. e. meam curam. Id. Pallida mors. Hor. hausit pa¬ 
teram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina c&ronant, i. e. pattram. Id. Necte ternos cOlores, 
i. e. tria fila diversi *c6ldris. Id. Cedant arma togae, i. e. bellum paci. Cic. 
Saecula mitescent , i. e. hinnines in sceculis. Virg. Vivat Pacuvius vel Nestora 
totum. Juv. Doctrina Graecia nos superabat, for Graeci su]>erabant. Cic. Pagi 
centum Suev&rum ad ripas Rheni consederant, for pagorum inediae. Caes. Tempora 
dmic&rum, for res adversae. Cic. Claudius tege praeliotorui venalis ptjiendit, 
for Claudii praedium. Suet. Vici ad Janum medium sedentes, for Jani vi¬ 
cum. Cic. 

8. Smecddche is putting a whole for a part, a genus for a species, a singular 
for a plural, and their contraries; also the material for the thing made of it 
a definite for an indefinite number, etc.; as, Fontem ferebant. Id. Tectum, fot 
ddmus. Id. Armato milite complent, for armatis militibus. Id. Ferrum, for gla¬ 
dius. Id. Qui Cdrinthiis operibus abundant, i. e. vasis. Cic. Urbem, urbem, mi 
Rufe, cdle, i. e. Rbmam. Cic. Centum puer artium, i. e. multarum* 

4. Ironu is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary to 
that whien the writer or speaker means to oonvey; as, Salve bone vir, curasti 
probe. Ter. EgrSgiam vero laudem, et spdlia ampla rifertis, ttque, puerque 
tuus. Virg. 

6. ERjperbdle is the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the truth; 
is, Ipse arduus, altdque pulsat sidira. Virg. Ocior Euro. Id. 

6. Mitdlepsis is the including of several tropes in one word; as, Post dUquot 
Uristas. Virg. Here aristas is pnt for messes, and this for annos. 

7. (a.) Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors, designed to illustrate cne 
inbjcct by another; as, 0 navis, rtftrent in mCire te nOvi fluctus. Kor. 

(6.) An obscure allegory or riddle is called an ceniyma ; as, Dic , quibus im 
tern is tres jfdteat coeli spdtium non amplius ulnas. Virg. 

8. Antdndmasia is using a proper noun for a coinmon one, and the contrary; 
86, Irus et est subito, qui mddo Croesus Srat, for pauper and dives. Ovid. So, by 
periphrasis, pdtor Rhdddni, for Gallus. Hor. Eversor Carthaginis, for Sapio, 
Q iint. Elbquentia princeps, for Cicero. Id. Tydides, for Diomedes. Virg. 

9. LitOtes is a mode of expressing something by denying the oontrary; as, 
N*m la/udo, I blame. Ter. Non innoxia verba. Virg. 

10. Antipkrdsis is using a word in a sense opposite to its proper meaning, 
as, Auri sacra fdmes. Virg. 

11. Euphemism is the use of softencd language to express what is offensive 
or distressing; as, St quid accidisset Caesari , i. e. si mortuus esset Veli. 

12. Antdnaclasis or punning is the use of the same word in different seuses 
as, Quis ntget jEnece natum de stirpe Neronem t Sustulit hic matrem, susttUV 
Ule patrem. Epigr. Amari juctirdum est, si curetur ne quid insit Amari. Cio. 
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18. Andphdra or ipdndphdra is the repetition of a word at the beginning of 
successive clauses; as, Nlhilne te nocturnum prastdium pdldtii , nihil urbis rlgt- 
Jia>, nihil timor pdpuli, etc. Cic. Te. dulci s conjux , te, sdlo in lit&re secum , te, 
viniente die, te, decedente , cdnebaL Virg. 

14. Epistrdphe is the repetition of a word at the end of successive clauses-, 
as, Pomos pdpuius RSmanm iusttUd vicit, armis vicit, libiraUtdte vicit. Cic. In 
pure Latin this figure is called conversio. 

16. Symvldce is the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of another nt 
the end, of successive clauses, and hence it includes the anaph6ra and the 
epistrdphe; as, Quis legem tulit t Rullus: Quis mdi&rem pdpuU partem suffrd • 
gns privdvitf Rullus: Quis cdmltiis profuit f Idem Rullus. Cic. 

16. Epdndlepsis is a repetition of the same word or sentence after inter ven* 
ing words or clauses. See Virg. Geor. II. 4—7. 

17. An&diptosis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, and the 
beginning oi another; as, SSqtdtur pulcherrimus Astur, Astur Squo f idens. Virg. 
A. 10, 180. Nunc itiam audes in h&rum conspectum vfcnlre, v&nire audes in h&rum 
conspectum t Cic. This is sometimes called ipdnastrdphe. 

18. Ep&nddipldsis is the use of the same word both at the beginning and end 
of i sentence; as, Crescit dmor nummi , quantum ipsa picunia crescit. Juv. 

I ». Epdnddos or rigressio is the repetition of the same words in an inverted 
order as, Crudelis mater mdgis , an puer imprdbus ille t Imprdbus ille puer, crii- 
delis tu qudque , mater. Virg. 

20. Epizeuxis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis; as, 
Excitate, excitiite eum ab infiris. Cic. Ah Corydon, Corydon, quos te dementia 
cipilf Virg. Ibimus , ibimus , utcumque praecedes. Hor. 

21. Climax is a gradutd amplification by means of a continued anadiplosis, 
each successive clause beginning with the conclusion of that which precedes 
it; as, Quce reUqua spes manet libertatis , si HEs et quod libet , licet; et quod licet, 
possunt; et quod possunt , audent; et quod audent , vobis molestum non est? Cic. 
This, in pure Latin, is called grdddtio. 

22. Incrementum is an amplification without a striet climax; as, Fddnus est, 
iinciri civem Rbmanum ; scitus , verbirdri; prdpe parricidium, nicari; quid di¬ 
cam in crucem tolU t Cic. 

28. Pdlyptdton is the repetition of a word in different cases, genders, num- 
bers, tenses, etc.; as, Jam clipeus clipeis , umbdne ripelktur umbo; ense minax 
ensis , pide pes , et cuspide cuspis. Stat. 

24. Pareyminon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one sen¬ 
tence ; as, Abesse non pdtest , quin tjusdem hdmlnis sit, qui improbos prdbet, prd- 
bos improbare. Cic. Istam pugnam pugn&bo. Plaut. 

26. Pdrdndmdsia is the use of words which resemble each other in sound 
as, Amor et meile et felle* est fecundissimus. Plaut Civem bdndrum artium 
binarum partium. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes. Ter. This figure is sometimes 
called agnominatio. 

26. HdmcRo/rrdphiron or alUteration is the use in the same sentence of sev¬ 
eral words beginning with the same letter; as, 0 Tite , tute Tdti , tibi tanta, 
tyranne , tulisti. Enn. Neu patria vdUdas in visebra vertite vires. Virg. 

27. AntUhisis is the placing of different or opposite words or sentiments io 
contrast; as, Hujus dratiOnis difficilius est exitum quam principium invinire. 
Cic. Caesar b&nfeflciis ac mflniflcentia, magnus habebatur i integritate vita 
Cato. SalL 

28. Oxymbron unites words of contrary significations, thus produc ing a seem- 
Lng contradiction; as, Concordia discors. Hor. Quum tdeent , clamant. Cic. 

' 29. Synbnymia is the use of different words or expressions having the sama 
import; as, Non f iram, non pdtiar , non sin im. Cic. PrOmiUo , ricipio , spon¬ 
deo. Id. 

81 * 
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8C Pdrdb&a or Simile is the coraparison tf one thing with another; as, R&- 
ptnte te, tamquam serpent e Utibilis, dculis eminentibus, xnfldto collo , timidis cer¬ 
vicibus, intulisti. Cio. 

81. Erdtesis is an earnest question, and often implies a strong affirmation of 
the contrary; as, Creditis avectos hostest Virg. Heu! qua me aqu&ra posumi 
•cclp&ret W. 

83. Epdmrthdm or Correctio ia the recalling of a word, in order to place a 
■tronger or more significant one in its stead ; as, Filium unicum dddlescentulum 
habeo: ah! quid dixit me h&b3re? Imo h&bui. Ter. 

88. Apdsidpesis. BiUcentia, or Interruptio, is Ieaving a sentence unfinished 
in consequence or some emotion of the mina; as, Quos igo—sed mdtos praestat 
compbttfre fluctus . Virg. 

84. Prdsbpdpaia or personiflcation represents inanimate things as acting or 
speaking, and persona dead or absent as alive and present; as, Qua {patria ) 
licum, Catilina, sic dgit. Cio. Virtus sumit aut pdnit sictires . Hor. 

86. Apostrdphe is a turaing off from the regular course of the subject, to ad* 
dress some person or thing; as, Vi pdUtur ; quid non mortalia pectora cdgis, 
auri sacra f&mes! Virg. 

86. Pdrdleipsii is a pretended omission of something, in order to render it 
more observea. See Cio. Cat. 1, 6, 14. 

87. Eptphbnema or Acclamatio is an exclamation or grave reflection on some¬ 
thing said before ; as, Tanta mdlis irat Bdmanam condere gentem. Virg. 

88. Ecphdnesis or ExclamdUo shows some violent emotion of the mind; as, 
0 tempdra ! 0 mdres ! 

89. Apbria, Didpdresis, or Ddbitdtio, expresses a donbt in regard to what is 
to be said or done; as, Quos accedam , aut quos appellem t Sali. 

40. Prdlepsis is the anticipation of an objection before it is made, or of an 
event before it occurs; as, Verum anceps pugna fubrat fortuna. Fuisset: 
Quem m&tui moritura? Virg. 

§339. To. the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the follow- 
ing terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style:— 

1. Barbariem is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the rules 
of orthography, etymoloey, or prosody; as, rigtirdsus, for rigidus or siverus; 
domminus, for adndnus; davx, for didi. 

2. Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax; as, Vinus pulcher ; vos invi¬ 
demus. 

8. Neotertsm is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
lubsequently to the best ages of Latinity; as, murdrum, a murder; constMlti 
rius. a constabie. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words ; as, Jam 
vos Aciem, et proelia, et hostem poscitis. Sil. 

6. Ataphibdlia is the use of equivocal words or constructions ; as, Gallus, 
Uaul, or a cock. Aio te, uEddaa, Romanos vincire posse. Quint. 

6. Idiotism is a constrnction peculiar to one or more languages : thus, the 
ablative after comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one langnage 
is iiritated in another, this is also calied idiotism. Thus, Mitte mihi verbum, 
insUad of Fac me eertibrem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKON1NG. 

I. OF TIME. 

1. The Roman Day. 

§336. (1.) With the Romans, as with us, the day was eithei 

rivU or natura). Their civil day, like oure, extended from midnight 
to midnight. The natural day continued from sunrise to sunsat, as, 
on the other hand, the night extended fr^m sunset to sunrise. The 
natural day and night were each divided into twelve equal pans or 
kours , which were consequently of ditferent length, according to the 
varying length of the days and nights in the successive seasons of the 
year. It was only at the equinox that the diurnal and nocturnal 
hours of the Romans were equal to each other, as each was then 
equal to the twenty-fourth part oftthe civil day. 

(2.) In the Roman camp the night was further divided into four 
watches (vtgllice), consisting each of three Roman hours, the second 
and fourth watches ending respectively at midnight and at sunrise 

2. The Roman Month and Tear. 

(1.) The calendar of the Romans, as rectified by Julius Caesar, 
agreed with our own in the number of months, and of the days in 
each, according to the foliowing table:— 

Januarius . 81 days. Maius . . 81 days. September 80 dayB. 

Februarius 28 or 29. Junius. . 80 44 October .. 81 ‘ 4 

Martius... 81 days. Quintilis 81 44 November 80 44 

Aprilis ... 80 44 Sextilis. 81 44 DScember 81 44 

In early times the Roman year began with March, and the names 
Quintilis , Sextilis , September , etc., indicated the distance of those 
months from the commencement of the year. Quintilis and Sextilis 
were afterwards called Julius and Augustus in honor of the first two 
emperors. The Romans, instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted 
senes from the first to the last day of a month, had in cach month 
Vhree points or periods from which their days were counted—the 
Calends , the Nones , and the Ides. The Calenas ( Calendae), were al- 
wavs the first day of the month. The Nones ( Nonce ), were the fifth, 
and the Ides (Idus), the thirteenth; except in March, May, July, and 
October, when the Nones occurred on the seventh day, and the Ides 
on the fifteenth. 

(2.) They always counted forward, from the day whose date was 
to oe determined, to the next Calends, Nones, or Ides, and desig- 
nated the day by its distance before such point After the first day 
of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many days before 
the Nones; after the Nones, so many days before the Ides} and aftei 
the Ides, so many before tjie Calends, of the next month. 

Thus t the secoml of January was denoted by quarta Nonas Janudrias , oi 
Januarii, scii, die ante: the third, tertio N<)nas; the fourth, pridie 'N&nas; 
and the fifth, Nonis. The sixth wus denoted by octdvo Idus; the seventh 
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septimo Idus; and 80 on to the thirteenth, on which the Ides feli. The four- 
toenth was denoted by i inderlgestmo Calendas Februarias, or Februarii; and sc 
on to the end of the raonth. 

(8.) The day preceding the Calends, Nones, and Ides, was termed 
pridie Calendas , etc., scii, ante: in designating the other days, both 
the day of the Calends, etc., and that whose date was to be deter 
mined, were reckoned; hence the second day before the Calends, 
etc., was called tertio , the third quarto , etc. 

(4.) To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, when 
the day is between the n a!oiids and the Nones or between the Nones 
and the Ides, it is necessary to take one from the number denotdng 
tlie distance of the given day from the Nones or the Ides, and to sub- 
tract the remainder from the number of the day on which the Nones 
or Ides feli in the given month. 

Thus, to determino the day equivalent to IV. Nonas Januarias , we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3J from 5, the day on which the Noues 
of January feli (i. e. 4—1=8, and 6—3=2): this cives 2, or the second of Jan- 
uary, for the day in question. So VI. IdusApruis: the Ides of April falling 
npon the 13th, we take (6—1, i. e.) 5 from 13, which leaves 8 (i. e. 6—1=5, 
and 13—6=8): the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of April. 

(a.) In reckoning the days before the Calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it is 
necessary to subtract two from the number denoting the distance of 
the given day from the Calends of the following month, and to take 
the remainder from the number of days in the month. 

Thus, XV. Chi. Quintiles is 15—2=13, and 30—18=17, i. e. the Roman date 
XV. Cal. Quint. is equivalent to the 17th of June. 

(h.) To reduce our calendar to the Roman, the preceding method 
is to be reversed. Thus when the given day is between the Calends 
and the Nones or between the Nones and the Ides, (unless it lje the 
day before the Nones or the Ides), we are to add one to the number 
denoting the day of the month, according to our reckoning, on which 
the Nones or Ides feli. But if the day is after the Ides, (unless it be 
the last day of the month), we must add two to the number of days 
in the month, and then subtract the number denoting the day of the 
month as expressed in our reckoning. The remainder will be the 
day before the Nones, Ides or Calends. 

Thus to find the Roman date corresponding to the third of April, we havc 
6+1—3=3; the required date, therefore, is III. Non. Apr .—To flml the proper 
Roman expression for our tentn of December we have 13+1—10=4; the date, 
therefore, »3 IV. Id. Dec .—The Roman expression for the 22d of August, in 
pursuance of the above rule, is found thus, 31+2—22=11, and the date is X/ 
CaL Sept. 

(5.j In leap year, both the 24th and 25th of February were called 
the sixth before the Calends of March. The 24 th was called dies 
bisextus , and the year itself annus bisextus , bissextile or leap year. 

(a.) The day after the Calends, etc., was sometimes called postridie calen¬ 
das, etc. 

(6.) The names of the montlx are properly adjectives, though offcen used u 
nouns, mensis beirg understood 
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(6.) The correspondence of our calendar with that of the Romano 
» exhibited in the following 


TABLE. 


MteMi 



Jan. Aug. 
Dec. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Jun. 

Nov. 

Febr. 

i 

Calendae. 

Calendae. 

Calendae. 

Calendae. 

2 

VI. 

Nonas. 

IV. Nonas. 

IV. Nonas. 

IV. Nonas. 

8 

V. 

«t 

III. 

tt 

IU. 

tt 

III. “ 

4 

IV. 

«« 

Pridie 

tt 

Pridie 

ti 

Pridie 44 

6 

III. 

tt 

Nonae. 


Nonae. 


Nonae. 

6 

Pridie Non. 

VIII. Idus. 

vm. 

Idus. 

VIIL Idus. 

7 

Nonae. 

VII. 

it 

VII. 

tt 

VII. 44 

8 

VIII. 

Idus. 

VI. 

tt 

VI. 

tt 

VI. 44 ! 

9 

VII. 


V. 

•t 

V. 

it 

V. 

10 

VI. 

tt 

IV. 

u 

IV. 

tt 

IV. 44 

11 

y. 

tt 

in. 

ii 

hi. 

tt 

III. 44 

12 

IV. 

tt 

Pridie 

ii 

Pridie 

tt 

Pridie 44 

18 

m. 

tt 

Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus. 

14 

Pridie Id. 

XIX. 

Cal. 

XVIU. Cal. 

XVI. Cal. 

15 

Idus. 


XVIII 

u 

XVII. 

tt 

XV. 44 

16 

XVII. Cal. 

XVII. 

tt 

XVI. 

tt 

XIV. 44 

17 

XVI. 

tt 

XVI. 

tt 

XV. 

tt 

XIII. 44 

18 

XV. 

tt 

XV. 

u 

XIV. 

tt 

XU. 44 

19 

XIV. 

tt 

XIV. 

tt 

XIU. 

tt 

XI. 44 

20 

XIII. 

tt 

XIII. 

tt 

XII. 

ii 

X. 44 

21 

XII. 

tt 

XII. 

tt 

XI. 

tt 

IX. 44 

22 

XI. 

tt 

XI. 

tt 

X. 

tt 

vm. 44 

28 

X. 

it 

X. 

tt 

IX. 

it 

VIL 44 

24 

IX. 

tt 

IX. 

tt 

VIII. 

ii 

VI. 44 

26 

VIII. 

tt 

vm. 

it 

VII. 

tt 

V. 44 

26 

VII. 

tt 

VII. 

u 

VI. 

ti 

IV. 44 

27 

VI. 

tt 

VI. 

u 

V. 

ti 

m. 44 

28 

V. 

tt 

V. 

tt 

IV. 

tt 

Pridie % Mar 

29 

IV. 

ii 

IV. 

ii 

III. 

ii 


80 

III. 

tt 

III. 

ti 

Pridie Cal. 


81 

Pridie Cal. 

Pridie Cal. 





(7.) In leap-year the last seven days of Febmary were reckoned thus:— 

28. VII. QUendas Mardos . 27. IV. Cal. Mart. 

24. bisexto Od. Mari. 28. III. “ “ 

26. VI. Cal. Mari. 2». pridie Cal. Mart. 

26. V. “ 44 

(o.) Hence in reducing a date of February in leap-year to the Roman date, 
for the first 23 days we proceed according to the preceding rule in 4, (6 ), as ii 
the month had only 28 days. The 24th is marked as bisexto Cal Mart., and to 
obtain the proper expression for the remaining five days we regard the month 
as having 29 aays. Thus the 27th of February in leap-year is 29+2—27=4» 
and the proper Roman expression is IV. Cal. Mart. 

(6.) On the other hand, to reduce a Roman date of February in leap-year to 
onr date we reverse the above process, and during the Nones and Ides and 
until the VII. Calendas Martias we reckon the month to have only 28 davs:— 
bisexto Cal. Mart. is set down as the 24th, and for the remaining days desig- 
nated as VI. V. 1V. III. and pridie Cal . Mart. we reckon the month to have 
29 days. Thus III. Cal. Mart. is 8—2=1, and 29—1=28, and the given day it 
equi vacent to the 2 Hh of February. 
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(.8 ; The Latius not onlv said tertio, pridie, etc., (Mendas, etc., but also ante 
Aem tertium, etc., C&lenclag, otc.; ana tlie latter form in Cicero and Livy ia 
far more common than the former, and is usually written thus, a. cL ///. 
Cui , etc. 

(9.) The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, and ia 
joined with in and ex; as, Consul IA&nas ferias in ante diem tertium Idus Beat¬ 
ulis edixit , The. consul appointed the Latm festival for the third day before the 
Ides of August. Liv. Supplicatio indicta esi ex ante diem quintum Idus Octobres . 
Id. So, Ad pridie NOnas Maias. Cic. 

(10.) The week of seven days ( hebdOmas ), was not in use among the Romana 
under the republic, but was introduced under the emperors. The days of the 
week were tnen named from the planetsj dies Stilis, Sunday; dies Lunce , Mon- 
day; dies Martis , Tuesday; dies Merc&rti, Wednesday; dies J&vis, Thursday; 
dies Vintiris, Friday; dies Saturni , Saturday. 

(11.) The term nundines (from ntivem — dies) denotes the regular market day 
at Rome when the country people came into the city; but it is not used for the 
purpose of denoting the penod of eight days interyening between two succes¬ 
sive market days. 

(12.) The year at Rome was designated by the names of the consuis for 
that year. Thus Virgil was bom, M. Licinio Crasso et On. Pompeio Magno 
consuUbus , i. e. in the year of the consulship of Crassus and Pompey. But in 
Roman authors events are often dated from the year in whien Rome was 
founded, which, according to Varro, was in the 758d year before the birth 
of Christ. This period was designated as anno urbis conditos , and by ab- 
breviation, a. u. c., or simply u, c., and sometimes by a. alone, before the 
numerals. 

Thus the birth of Virgil was a. u. e. 684. To reduce such dates to our reckoning, it 
the given number is less than 754, we subtract it from the latter number, and the dif- 
ference is the required year before Christ. The birth of Virgil therefore is 754—684=70 
before Christ.—But if the number of the Roman year exceeds 753, we deduct 758 from 
the giren number, and the remainder is the year after Christ. For example, the em- 
peror Augustus died a. u. c. 767, and the corresponding year of our era is 767—763=> , 14. 


H. TABLES OF MONEY, WEIGHT, AND MEASURE. 


Of the As. 


§337. The Romans used this word {As) to denote, I. The copper coin, 
whose value (in the time of Cicero) was about one cent and a half of our 
money. II. The unit of weight (libra), or of measure (jugferuml. III. Any 
unit or integer considered as aivisible; as, of inheritances, interest, nouses. etc.; 
whence ex asse heres , one who inherits the whole. The multiples of the As are, 
Dupondius (duo pondo; for the As originally weighed a pound), i. e. % Asses; 
Sestertius {sesqui tertius), i. e . 2} Asses; Tressis , ». e. 8 Asses; Quatrussis, l e. 
4 Asses; and so on to Centussis, i. e. 100 Asses. The As, whatever unit it re- 
presented, was divided into twelve parts or undes, and the different fractione 
received different names, as foliows: 


As. 

Deunx.... 
Dextans .. 
Dodrans .. 

Bes. 

Septunx... 
Seniis 


Uncia. 
. 12 
. 11 
. 10 
. 9 

. 8 
. 7 

. 6 


Unrie 


? uincunx.6 

riens.4 

Quadrans, or Tfcruncius.8 

Sextans. 2 

Uncia.. 1 


Sescuncia. 11 
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The Uncia was divided in the following manner:— 

1 Uncia contained 2 Semunciae. 

44 44 8 Duella. 

14 44 4 Sicilici. 

44 44 6 Sextiliae. 

44 44 8 Drachmae. 

*• P 24 Scrtipula. 

44 44 48 Ob6lL 


Romae Coikb. 

These were the T truncius, Sembella, and As or Libella, of copper; the 8es 
tertius, Quinarius (or Victoriatus), and Denarius, of sil ver; ana the Atrnuw 
of gold. 


t Cts. M. 

The TSruncius. 0 0 8.9 

2 Tfcruncii make 1 Sembella. 0 0 7.8 

2 Sembellae 44 1 As or Libella. 0 1 6.6 

2} Asses* 44 1 Sestertius.0 8 9 

2 Sestertii 44 1 Quinarius. 0 7 8 

2 Quinarii 44 1 Denarius. 0 15 6 

25 D6n&rii 44 1 Aureus. 8 90 0 


• Sometimee also (in oopper) the triens, sextans, uncia, sextttla, and d&pondius. 


ROMAK COMPUTATIOJf OF MONET. 
Sestertii Nummi. 


• Cts. K 

Sestertius (or nummus). 0 8 9 

Df cera sestertii. 0 89 0 

Centum sestertii. 8 90 0 

Mille sestertii (equal to a sestertium) .. 89 0 0 

Sestertia. 

Sestertium (equal to mille sestertii). 89 0 0 

DCcem sestertia ...;. 890 0 0 

Centum, centum sestertia, or centum millia sestertiOm. 8900 0 0 

Decies sestertium, or decies centena millia nummdm. 89000 0 0 

Centies, or centies h. s. 890000 0 0 

Millies h. s. . 8900000 0 0 

Millies centies h. s . 4290000 0 0 


N. B —The marks denoting a Sestertius nummus are IIS , LLS., HS., which are pro- 
perly abbreviatious for 2 1-2 asses. Observe, also, that when a line is placed over tha 
numbern, centena millia is understood, as in the case of the numeral ad verba; thus, H.fl. 

MC. Is millies oenties HS.; whereas HS. MC. b only 1100 Sestertii. 


Romae Calculatioe of Interest. 

The Romans received interest on their loans monthly, their highest rate 
mg one per cent. (centesima), a month, i. e. 12 per cent a year. As this was 
the highest rate, it was reckoned as the as or unit in reference to the lowef 
rates, which were denominated, according to the usual division of the as, semis¬ 
ses, trientes, quadrantes 7 etc., i. e. the halr, third, fourth, etc., of the as or <# 
12 per cent according to the following table:— 
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Par cent. a jmt. 

Asses fisfira or centSslma. 12 

SSmisses fisfira.. 6 

Trientes fisfira... 4 

Quadrantes fisfira... 8 

Sextantes fisfira... 2 

Unci» fisfira. 1 

Quincunces fisura. 6 

Septunces fisfira. 7 

Besses fisfira. 8 

Dodrantes fisfira.... 9 

Dextantes fisfira. 10 

Deunces fisfira. 11 

Bomax Wkights. 

Os. Dwts. Gr. 

Siliqua.... 0 0 8.08« 

8 Siliqua make 1 Obfilus. 0 0 9.107 

2 Oboli 44 1 Scrfipfilum.... 0 0 18.214 

8 Scrfipfila 44 1 Drachma. 0 2 6.648 

1} Dracnma M 1 Sextfila. 0 8 0.867 

1* Sextfila 44 1 Sicilicus.. 0 4 18.286 

u Sicilicus 14 1 Duella. 0 « 1.714 

8 Duella 44 1 Uncia.. 0 18 6.148 

12 Uncia 44 1 Libra* (As)... 10 18 18.714 


*The libra wai also divided, aocording fco the fractione of the As, into Deunx, ete 
Boman Measubbs fob Thixgs Dry. 

Engtish Com Measure. 


Llgfila., 


Peck. 

0 

Gal. 

0 

Pint. 

0 1-48 

Sol. in. 
0.01 

4 Llgfila make 

1 Cy&thus. 

0 

0 

0 1-12 

0.04 

1} Cy&thus 44 

1 Acet&bfilum... 

0 

0 

0 1-8 

0.06 

4 Acet&bfila 44 

1 Hemina. 

0 

0 

0 1-2 

0.24 

2 Hemina 44 

1 Sext&rius. 

0 

0 

1 

0.48 

16 Sext&rii 44 

1 Modius. 

1 

0 

0 

7.68 


Bomax Measubbs fob Things Liqui». 

EnglisA Wlne Measure. 
Oalls. Pints. Sol. 1». 


Llgfila. 0 0 1-48 0.117 

4 Llgfila make 1 Cy&thus. 0 0 1-12 0.469 

1* Cy&thus 44 1 AcStabfilum.. 0 0 1-8 0.704 

2 AcSt&bfila 44 1 Quart&rius. 0 0 1-4 1.409 

2 Quartarii 44 1 H6mlna. 0 0 1-2 2.876 

2 Hemina 44 1 Sextarius*. 0 1 6.636 

6 Sext&rii 44 1 Congius. 0 7 4.942 

4 Congii 44 1 Urna. 8 4 1-2 ' 6.83 

2 Urna 44 1 Amphfira (or Quadrantal). 7 1 10.66 

20 AmpbSra 44 1 Culeus. 148 8 11.096 


* The Sextarius was also divided into twelre equal parta, oalled cyathi, and therefore 
the cttitces were denominated sextantes , quadrantes , trientes, aocording to the number of 
eydthi which they contained. 

N. B.— Cidus, congiarius, and ddliwn, are the namee of oertain vessels, not mensures, 
•f eapselty. 
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Roma* Mkasubes cf Lbsgth. 






Engiiah 






paces. 

Feet. Inch. Dee 


Digitus transversus. 


0 

0 0.726 1-t 

11-6 Digitus make 1 Uncia— 


0 

0 0.967 

8 

Unci» 

44 1 Palmus minor.... 

0 

0 2.901 

4 

Palmi minores 

44 1 Pes. 


0 

0 11.604 

1 1-4 Pes 

44 1 Palmipes 


0 

1 2.606 

11-6 Palmipes 

44 1 Chbltus. 


0 

1 6.406 

1 2-8 CObltus 

44 1 Gradus.. 


0 

2 6.01 

2 

Gradus 

44 1 Passus.. 


0 

4 10.02 

126 

Passus 

44 1 Stadium 


120 

4 4.6 

8 

Stadia 

44 1 MilHarium.. 

967 

0 0 


Roma* Square Measures. 




Roman 

Engiiah 





sq. feet. 

roda. 

8q. pia. 

Sq. feet. 


Jhg?rum (As) 

. 28,800 

2 

18 

260.06 


Deunx. 

. 26,400 

2 

10 

188.86 


Dextans. 

. 24,000 

2 

02 

117.64 


Dodrans.. 

. 21,600 

1 

84 

61.42 


Bes. 

. 19,200 

1 

26 

267.46 


Septunx. 

. 16,800 

1 

17 

191.25 


SSmis. 

. 14,400 

1 

09 

125.08 


Quincunx.... 

. 12,000 

1- 

01 

68.82 


Triens. 

. 9,600 

0 

82 

264.85 


Quidrans.... 

. 7,200 

0 

24 

198.64 


Sextans. 

. 4,800 

0 

16 

132.48 


Uncia. 

. 2,400 

0 

08 

66.21 


Rem are 1. The Romana reckoned their copper money by asse 
ineir silver money by sestertii , and their gold money by aurei and 
aometimes by Attic talents. 

Rem. 2. The as, as the unit of money, was oririnally a pound of copper, 
bnt its weight was gradually diminished, until, in the later days of the repub- 
lic, it amouated to only l-24th of a pound. 

Rem. 3. (a.) The denarius was a silver coin, originally equa! in value to ten 
asses, whence its name; but, after the weight of the as was reduced, the dena¬ 
rius was equal to eighteen asses* 

(6.) The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius, or two asses 
and a half (ternistertius). The sestertius was called emphatically nummus , as in 
it ali large sums were reckoned after the coining of silver money. 

(c.) The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was equal to 26 
iinarii, or 100 sesterces. 

Rem. 4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 2000 ses¬ 
terces so many sestertii; as, decem sestertii , ten sesterces; centum sestertii, a 
bundred sesterces. 

Rem. 6. Sums from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they deuoted 
either by mille, millia, with sestertium (gen. plur.), or by the plural o*.' the 
neuter noun sestertium, which itself signined a thousand sesterces. Thus they 
l&id quadra uinta millia sesterti&m, or quadraainta sestertia, to denote 40,000 
sesterces. With the genitive sestertium, millia was sometimes omitted; as, 
sestertium centum, scii, millia, 100,000 sesterces. 

Rem. 6. To denote a million, or more, they used a combination; thus, dictes 
centina millia sesterti&m, 1,000,000 sesterces. The words centena millia, how- 
ever, were generally omitted; thus, decies sestertium, and sometimes merely 
Acies See § 118, 6. So, centies, 10 millions; millies, 100 miUions. 
a* 
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APPENDIX.—ABBRE VIATION 3. 


§ 328 , 329 . 


Bn. 'i. Some suppose that sestertium, wh«n thus jolned witfa the numeral advmbs, J» 
llways the neuter noun in the nominative or accusative singular. The genitive ani ab¬ 
lative of that noun are thne used; as, Decies sestertii dote , With a dowry of 1,000,009 
peeteroee. Tac. Quinq u agies sestertio , 6,000,000 sesteroee. Id. But this osage does not 
oeeur In Cioero. 


ABBREYIATIONS. 


§338. The following are the most common abbreviations of 
Latrn words:— 


A., Aulus. 

C. , Cnim, or Gaius. 
Cn., OneUs. 

D. y Dicimus. 

L. , Ludus. 

M. f Marcus, 


M. T. C., Marcus TuQius 
Cldro. 

M. , Minius. 

Mam., Mamercus . 

N. , NUmirius. 

P., Publius. 


Q., or Qu., Quintus. 
Ser., Servius. 

S., or Sex., Sextus. 
Sp., Spurius. 

T!, Titus. 

Ti., or Tib., Tibinus. 


A. d., ante diem. 

A. U. C., anno urbis con¬ 
ditas. 

C&l., or Eal., (Mendas. 

Cos., Consul 

Co88., Consides. 

D., Divus. 

D. D., dbno didit. 

D. D. D., dat, dicat, dedi¬ 
cat, or dfino dicat , de¬ 
dicat. 

Des., desiandtus. 

D. M., diis mfirdbus. 

Eq. Bom., igues Rbm&nus. 


F., FUius; as, M. F., 
Mard filius. 

Ictus, jurisconsultus . 

Id., Idus. 

Imp., impirdtor. 

J. O. M., Jdvi, optimo 
maximo. 


N., nipos. 

Non., Ninos. 

P. C., patres conscripti. 
Pl., plebis. 

Pop., pipHlus. 

P. K pipulus Rbmanus. 


Pont. Max., pontifex 
maximus. 

Pr., praetor. 

Proc., priconsul 

Resp., respublica. 

S., sdlutem, sacrum, or 
s&natus. 

S. D. P., sdlutem dicti 
plurimam. 

S. P. Q. R., S&ndtus p6pA- 
lusque Rdmanus. 

S. C., sinatils consultum. 

Tr., tribunus. 


To these may be added ternis of reference; as, c., cdput, chapter; cf, confer , 
compare; l c., lico citato; L L, lico laudato, in the place quoted; v. t versus, 
verse. 


DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

§339. 1 . Of the Roman literature for the first five centnries after the 

fonndation of the city, but few vestiges remain. The writers of the succeed* 
ing centuries have been arranged in four ages, in reference to the purity of 
the language in the period in which they flourished. These are called the 
golden, silver , brazen, and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is reckoned from the time of Livius Andronicus, about 
A. U. C. 614, to the death of Augustus, A. U. C. 767, or A. D. 14, a period 
of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early j>art of this age are 
valued rather on account of their antiquity, and in connection with the his- 
tory of the language, than as models of style. It was not till the age of 
Cicero, that Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era cora* 
prehending the generation immediately preceding, and that immediately suo- 
ceeding, that of Cioero, as well as his owh, is the period in which the most 
distinguished write *s of Rome flourished; and their works are the Standard of 
vurity in the Lr.tin 'anguage. 
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8. The sil ver age extended from the death of Augustus to the death of 
Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The writers of this age were inferioi 
to those who had preoeded them; yet several of them are worthy of com* 
mendation. 

4. The brazen age coiLprised the interval from the death of Trajan to the 
time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 410. From the latter epoch 
commenced the iron age, during which the Latin language was much adulter- 
ated with foreign woras, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

5. The body of Latin writings has been otherwise arranged by Dr. Freund. 
so as to be comprised in three main periods,—the Ante-classical, * Classica!, ana 
Poet-dassical. The ante-classical extende from the oldest fragments of the 
language to Lucretius and Varro; the classical from Cicero and Caesar to 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and the younger Pliny inclusive; the post-classical from 
that time to the fifth century of our era. The classical Latwity is subdivided 
into (a.) Ciceroman , (A) Augxutan, (c.) pott-Aupusian, and to tne language of 
the fourth and fifth centuries he has given the title of late Latin. 


LATIcf WRITERS IN TKE DIFFERENT AGES 


(From the Lexicon of Facoiolatus.) 


WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 


Livius Andronicus. 
Laevius. 

C. Naevius. 

Statius CaBcilius. 

Q. Ennius. 

M. Pacuvius. 

L. Accius. 

C. Lucilius. 

Sex. Turpilius. 

L. Afranius. 


L. Cornelius Sisenna. 
P. Nigidius Figfilus. 

C. Decius Laberius. 

M. Verrius Flaccus. 
Varro Attaclnus. 
Titinius. 

L. Pomponius. 

C. Sempronius Asellio. 
Cn. Matius. 


. Novius. 

. Q. Atta. 

L. Cassius Hemina. 
Fenestella. 

Q. Claud. Quadrigarius. 
Coelius Antipater. 
Fabius Pictor. 

Cn. Gellius. 

L. Piso, and others. 


Of the works of the preceding writers, only a few fragments remain. 


M. Porcius Cato. 

M. Accius Plautus. 
M. Terentius Afer. 

T. Lucretius Carus. 
C. Valerius Catullus. 
P. Syrus. 

C Julius Csesai 
C. Cornelius Nepos. 
M. Tullius CicSro. 


Sex. Aurelius Propertius. 
C. Sallustius Crispus. 

M. Terentius Varro. 

Albius Tibullus. 

P. Virgilius Maro. 

T. Livius. 

M. Manilius. 

M. Vitruvius. 


P. Ovidius Naso. 

. Horatius Flaccus. 

. Pedo Albinovanus. 
Gratius Faliscus. 
Phaedrus. 

C. Cornificius. 

A. Hurtius, or Oppius. 
P. Cornelius Sevdrus. 


To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whose opinions ars 
faund in the digests:— 

Q. Mutius Scsevdla. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius Sabinus. 
Alfenus Varus. 

0' the writers of the golden age^the most distinguished are Terence, CatuV 
lus 3sesar, Nepos. Cicnro, Virgil, Horaee, Ovid, T. Livy, and SallusL 
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WRITERS OF THE SIL VER 


A. Cornelius Celsus. 

P. Velleius Patercillus. 

L. Junius Moderatus 

Columella. 
Pomponius Mela. 

A. Persius Flaccus. 

Q. Asconius Pedi anus. 

M. Annaeus Seneca. 

L. Annaeus Sen&ca. 


M. Annaeus Lucanus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundus. 
C. Silius Italicus. 

C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Sollnus. 

D. Junius Juvenalis. 
P. Papinius Statius. 
M. Valerius Martialis. 


AGE. 

M. Fabius Quintilianus 
Sex. Julius Frontinus. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus. 

C. Plinius Caecilius S» 
eundus. 

L. Annaeus Florus. 

C. Suetonius Tranqufl 
lus. 


The age to which the following writers should be assigned is somewhat ma* 
certain:— 

Q. Curtius Rufus. Scribonius Largus. L. Fenestella. 

Valerius Probus. Sulpitia. Atteius Capito. 

Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished are Celsus, Velleius, 
Columella, the Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, Quintiiian, Tacitus, Suetonius 
and Curtius. 


WRITERS OF THE BRAZEN 


A. Gellius. 

L. Apuleius. 

Q. Septimius Tertullia¬ 
nus. 

Q. SerSnus Sammonl- 
cus. 

Censorinus. 

Thascius Caecilius 
Cyprianus. 

T. Julius Calpurnius. 

M. Aurelius Nemesianus. 
jElius Spartianus. 
Julius Capitolinus. 
ASlius Lampridius. 


Vulcatius Gallicanus. 
Trebellius Pollio. 
Flavius Vopiscus. 
Coelius Aurelianus 
Flavius Eutropius. 
Rhemnius Fannius. 
Arnobius Afer. 

L. Coelius Lactantius. 

iElius Donatus. 

C. Vettus Juvencus. 

Julius Firmicus. 

Fab. Marius Victortnus. 
Sex. Rufus, or Rafus 
Festus. 


AGE. 

Ammianus Marcet 
Unus. 

Vegetius Renatus. 
Aurei. Theodorus Macro* 
bius. 

Q. Aurelius Symmachus 
D. Magnus Ausonius. 

Paulinus Nolanus. 
Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurei. Prudentius Cld* 
mens. 

CP Claudianus. 

Marcellus Empiricus 
Faloonia Prdba. 


Of an Age not entirely cerPw*. 

Valerius Maximus. Terentianus Maurus. SosipAter Charisias. 

Justinus. Minutius Felix. Flavius Avikius. 


The opinions of the following lawyers are found in the digeste:— 


Licinius Proculus. 
Neratius Priscus. 

P. Juventius Celsus. 
Priscus Jabolenus. 
Domitius Ulpianus. 


Herennius Modestinus. 
Salvius Julianus. 
Caius. 

Callistratus. 
iEmilius Papinianus. 


Julius Paulus. 

Sex. Pomponius. 
Venuleius Saturnino* 
iElius Marcianus, 
jElius Gallus, and other* 


Of the writers of the brazen age. Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Lactantius, 
and Claudian, are most distinguished. 


The ajje to which the following writsrs belong is uncertain. The style ai 
Bome of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writers of the preced» 
ing ages, u hile that of others would place them even below those of uie iro» 
age. 
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Palladius Rutilius Tau¬ 
rus JSmiliAnus. 
JSmilius MAcer. 

Messala Corvinus. 

Vibius Sequester. 

Julius Obsequens. 

L. Ampelius. 

Apicius Coelius. 

Sex. Pompeius Festus. 
Prdbus (auctor Nota¬ 
rum.) 

Fulgentius Planci&des. 
Hyginus. 

C. Caesar Germanicus. 

P. Victor. 

P. Vegetius. 


Auctores Priapeiorum. 

Catalecta Virgilii et 
Ovidii. 

Auctor orationis Sallustii 
in Cic. et Ciceronis in 
Sali.; item illius Anti¬ 
quam iret in exti hum . 

Auctor Epistdl» ad Oc¬ 
tavium. 

Auctor Panegyrici ad 
Pisonem. 

Declamationes quaB tri¬ 
buuntur Quintiliano, 
Porcio Latroni, Calpur¬ 
nio Flacco. 


Interpres Daretis Phry¬ 
gii, et Dictyos Cre¬ 
tensis. 

Scholiastae Veteres. 

Grammatici Antiqui. 

Rhetores Antiqui. 

Medici Antiqui. 

Catalecta PetroniAna. 

Pervigilium Veneris. 

Poematia et EpigramraA* 
ta vetera a r .thaeo col¬ 
lecta. 

Monumentum Ancyra¬ 
num. 

Fasti Consulares. 

Inscriptiones Veteres. 


WBITERS OF THE IRON AGE. 


Cl. Rutilius NumatiAnus. 
Servius Honoratus. 

D. Hieronymus. 

D. Augustinus. 

Sulpicius Severus. 
Paulus Orosius. 

Coelius Sedulius. 

Codex Theodosianus. 
MartiAnus Capella. 
Claudianus Mamertus. 
Ridoniu j Apollinaris. 

83* 


Latinus PacAtus. 

Claudius Mamertinus, et 
alii, quorum sunt Pan¬ 
egyrici veteres. 

Alci mus Avitus. 

Mani. Severinus Boe¬ 
thius. 

PrisciAnus. 

Nonius Ma -oellut. 

Justiniani InstttuttiSaes 
et Codex 


Ruf. Festus Avienus. 
Arator. 

M. Aurelius Cassidorus. 
FI. CresconiuB Corippua 
Venantius Fortunatus. 
Isidorus Hispalensis. 
Anonymus Ravennas. 
Aldhelmus or Althelmm 
Paulus Diacdnus. 
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Ihe Agam InteM owfng Index designate the Sections and their divMons: a standa 
Amt remmrk, m tot ncU, i. fbr exceptum, w. fbr with, and pr. for /rosody. 

l _ 


A, sound of, 7 and 83 nouns in, of lst 
decl.. 41; gender of, 41: of 8 d deel. gender 
of, 66 ; genitive of, 68 , 1 ; in aoc. slng. of 
rnasc. and fem. Greek nonna, 79 and 80; 
ln nom. acc. and voc. plnr. of all neuter 
nouna, adjective» and participles, 40, 8; 
88, 1 .; 85787; 106,2; verbalain, 102, 6 ,(c.)| 
change of in compd. verba, 189; inerement 
in, 8d decl., 287, 8; in plnr., 288; of verba, 
200; ending the first part of oompds., 285, 
K. 4; final, quantity of, 2»4. 

A , ab, abs, how uaed, 196, X- 2 , and 10; 
ln compoaition, 196, 1 ., 1; before the abi. 
of diatancc, 286, a. 6 ; ab, de, or ex, with 
abi. of depriving, etc., 261, a. 1 . 

Abbreviations, 828. 

Abdico, conatr. of, 251, E. 2. 

Abest mihi, 226, E. 2; non multum abest 
quin , 262, N. 7. 

Abhinc, 258, e. 2. 

Ablative 8 1: aing. 8d decl., 82; of adjs. 
of 8d decl., 113; plur. lat decl., 40, e. 6, 
and 48: 2d decl., 40, a. 6 ; 8d decl., 84; 4th 
decl., 89,5; uaed adverbially, 192, 1 ., n. ; 
of character, quality, etc., 211, e. 6 ; after 
propositione, 241; after compd. verba, 242; 
after opus and usus , 248: after dignua , etc. 
244; after utor, etc., 245, I.; after nitor , 
etc., 245, n.; after parta, denoting origin, 
246; of cau8e, etc., 247; of means and 
agent, 248; of mea na, 249. 1 .; of accord- 
ance, 249, n.; of accompaniment, 249, m.; 
denoting in what reapect, 250; after adjec¬ 
ti vea of plenty or want, 250, 2, (1.); after 
verba of abounding, etc., 250, 2, (2.); after 
facio and sum, 250, a. 3; after verba of de¬ 
priving, etc., 251; of price, 252; of time 
wheu, 268; of place where, 264; of place 
wlience, 255, 1; of place by or through 
vrhich 255,2; after comparati vea, 256; of 
iegree of difference, 256, a. 16; abi. abso¬ 
lute, 257; how tranalated, 257. n. 1; equiv- 
alent to what, 257, a. 1; only with pres. 
and perf. parta., 257, a. 2; without a parti¬ 
cipio, 257, a. 7; with a clause, 257, a. 8; 
how it marka the time of an action, 256, 
E. 4; noun wanting, 256. a. 9. 

Abounding and wanting, verba of, with ! 
abi. 260 with gen. 220 , ( 8 .) 


** About to do,” how expressed, 162. 14, 
“ aboiat to be done,” how expressed, 162, 
14, a. 4. 

Abstineo, w. abi., 251, E.; vix or atgre ab 
stineo, quin, 262, N. 7. 

Abatract nouna, 26; formation from adjs 
101; their terminatione, 101, 1 and 2, (3.); 
from verba, 102. 

Abundo, 250, (2.) a. 1. 

- abus , dat. and abi. plur. in, 43. 

Ac or atque, 198, 1, a. ( b .) and 2. r. ; in 
atead of quam, 256. a. 15; ac si with subi. 
268, 2, and a. 

Acatalectic verae, 804, 3, (1.) 

Accentin Engliah, 16; place of aecond&ry 
accent, 16, 1 and 2; in Latin, 14 and 15; 
of diaayllables, 14. 4; of polyayllablea. 14, 
4, and 15—written accenta, 6, 2, and 14, 2.' 

Accentuation, 14—16. 

Accidenta of nouna, 26, 7; of verba, 141. 

Accipio , w. part. in dus, 274, a. 7. 

Accompaniment, abi. of, 249, in. 

Accordance, abi. of, 249, u. 

Achivom for Achivorum, 53. 

- acis , genitives in, 78. 2, (1.) 

Accusative, 87; aing., terminal letter of 
in masculine8 and feminines, 40, 2; pluml, 
terminal letter of in do., 40, 7; of 8d decl., 
79; of Greek nouna, 80; plur. 8d decl., 85: 
do. of adj8. of 3d decl., 114; neuter in all 
declenaioua, aing and plur., 40, 8; in em 
and im , 79; of Greek nouna in im, in, or «, 
79, (b.) and 80; in idem , 80, a. I . in ym or 
yn, 80, n.; in ea, 80, m. ; in etem . eia, em, 
or en, 80, iv.: neuter uaed adverbially, 192, 
□., 4, and 20o, a. 10; acc. after verbs, 229— 
284; omitted, 229, a. 4; iuf. or a clause in- 
atead of. 229, E. 6; of a pereo n after miseret , 
etc., 229, a. 6; after juvat , etc., 229, a. 7: 
after neuter verba, 232; after corapound 
verbs, 238; after verbal nouna and verbal 
adja., 288, N.; of part affected, 234, n.; a 
limiting acc. lnatead of the abi. in parttm, 
vicem, cetera . etc., 284, n., R. 8; after pre- 
poaitions, 235; of time and apace, 236; of 
place, 237; after adverbs and interjectione, 
238; acc. as subject, 239; acc. of the thing 
aupplied by the inr., 270, m., aoc. w. inf., 
272; do. exchanged tat the auljunative 
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B78, 8.—two accusativos affor oertain verba, 
880 and 231; acc. of thing retained in pas¬ 
sive voice, 234; plaoee supplied by infini¬ 
tivos, 229, K. 2; pred. aoc. how supplied, 
ib. if. 4. 

Accusing and acquitting, verba of, constr., 
217, and a. 4. 

Accuso, constr., 217% and a. 2—6. 

Aceph&lous verse, 904, 8, (8.) 

Acer , declined, 108, i. 

Achilles, declined, 86. 

Acquiesco , 245, ii., 8. 

Acute accent, 6,2, and 14, 2; when used, 

11 . 8 . 

Active voice, 141. 

Active verb, 141; used lmpersonally, 184, 
2; "bject of act. verb, 229; two smm affor, 
229, a. 1; verb omitted, 229. r. 8. 

Ad, how used, 195, a. 6; in composition, 
196, i.2; construction of verbs compound- 
ed with, 224; ad used for m, 224, r. 4. 

Adde quod, 273, N. 8. 

Additione to simple subject, 202, 6, eto.; 
to simple predicate, 203, 6, etc. 

Adeo , adv., 191, r. 5 ; adeo non, 277, R. 
14. —verb, oonstr., 233,8, and v. 

- ades , patronymics in, 100,1, (a.) 

Adest , qui, with subj., 264, 6. 

Adhuc locorum , 212.R. 4, n. 4. 

Adipiscor , w. gen., 220, ±fin. 

Adjective*, 104—131; classes of, 104,1— 
15; declension cf, 105 ; of lst and 2d decls. 
105—107; of 8d declension, 108—114 : of 
three terminahons, 108; of two termina- 
tions, 109, 110; of one termination, 111; 
their gen. sing., 112; their abi. sing. 113 ; 
their nom., acc. and gen. plur., 114; irreg- 
ular, 116—116; defective, 116; redundant, 
116; numeral, 117—121; Cardinal, 117,118 ; 
ordinal, 119, 120; multiplicative, 121, 1; 
proportional, 121, 2; temporal, 121, 3; in¬ 
terrogative, 121, 5; comparison of, 122— 
127; irregular comparison, 125 ; defective 
»mparison, 126; derivation of, 128—130; 
eomposition of, 181; amplificative, 128, 4 ; 
patrial, 128, 6; verbal, 129; participial, 
180; composition of 131;—how modifled, 
202, ii., 1, (2.); agreement of, 205; quali- 
fying and limiting, 205, n. 1; modifiers or 
predicates, 205, N.2; with two or more 
nouns, 205, R. 2; with a collective noun, 
205. r. 3; sing. with a plur. noun, 205, 
r. 4; <lat. of, for acc. iu the predicate of 
«ec. with the inf, 205, R. 6; without a 
noun, 206, r. 7; with infinitive, a clause, 
•to., 2U5, R. 8; in the neuter with gen. of 
tbeir noun, 205, r. 9, and 212, r. 3; neuter 
M». used adverbially, 205, R. 10; gender 
of, when used partitively, 205, R. 12; in 
genitive with possessive adj. or pronoun, 
205, r. 13; agreeing with the governing 
noun instead of the genitive, 205, r. 14; 
two or more with one noun, 205, R. 16; 
instead of an ad verb, 205, r. 15; first, last, 
etc. part expressed by the adj. alone, 205, 
r. 17; agreeing with relative instead of its 
snteoedent, 206, (7.); with gen. 213; w. 
gen. or abi., 218, r. 6; w. dat., 222; w. 
gen. or dat., 218, R. 6, atd 222, r. 2; of 


plenty or want with abi., 250, w. Inf. 270, 
r. 1; place of, 279, 7. 

Adjective pronouns, 184—189; nature o{ 
182, 6; classes, 184; agreement, 205. 

Adjective clauses, 201, 7; how connect* 
ed, 201, 9. 

Adjuncti ve pronoun, 185, R. 1. 

Adjuvo and adjuto , constr., 223, r. 2, (2.) 

Admonishing, verbs of, w. gen. 218; c thei 
constructione, 218, R. 1 and 2; 273, N 4. ■ 

Adolescens, its gender, 3C; as adj. how 
comp&red, 126,.4. 

Adorning, verbs of, w. abi., 249. 

Adonie verse, 312. 

Adulari , constr., 223, R. 2, (6), and (1), (a.) 

Adverbia! correlatives, 191, v 1clauses, 
201, 7, 9. 

Adverbs, 190, 2—194; primitive, 191; of 
place and order, 191, i.; correlative, 191, 
r. 1; of time, 191, ii. ; of manner, quality, 
degree, 191, iii. ; division of, 191, r. 2;— 
derivation of, 192; numeral, 192, ii... 8, 
and 119; diminutive, 192, iv., r. ; compo¬ 
sition of, 193; signifleation of some adverbs 
of time and manner, 193;—comparison of 
194;—how modifled, 277, i.; used as adjec¬ 
tivas, 205, R. 11; w. gen., 212, r. 4: w. 
dat., 228, (1.); w. acc., 238; use of, 277; 
two negatives, force of, 277, R. 3—6; equiv- 
alent to phrases, 277, R. 8; of likeness, as 
connectives, 278, r. 1; place of 279,16. 

Adversative coujunctions, 198, 9 

Adversus, how used, 195, R. 7. 

M, how pronounced, 9. 

j&jualis, const.*uction of 222, a. I. 

JBque with abi., 241, r. 2; aeque ac., 196, 
3, r. 

JEqui boni facio or consulo, 214, n. 1. 

JEquo and adrequo, construction of, 214; 
aequo, adj. w. comparati ves, 266, r. 9. 

A&r, aco. of, 80, R.; pr. 299, ■. 8. 

ASolks pentameter, 812, ix. 

JEs, gender of, 61, 2; gen. of, 73, ■. 2. 

JEstimo, constr., 214. 

JEther , acc., 80, r. ; pr. 299, ■. 8. 

<nts, adjs. in, 128, 6, (A.) 

JEquum est , ut, 262, r. 3, R. 2; aequum 
erat, indic, instead of subj., 269, r. 8; 
trquum est, with inf. as subject, 269, r. 2. 

Affatim , w. genitive, 212, R. 4. 

Affluo, constr., 250, 2, r. 1. 

Afficio , constr., 249, r. 1. 

Affinis, constr., 222, r. 2, (a.) 

Ager,-declined, 46. 

Agent, verbal nouns denoting, 102, 6; 
dative of, 225, m., R. 1; 248, r. 1; abi. 
of, 248. 

Ages of Roman literatnre, 329. 

Agnitus , pr. 285,1, x. 1. 

Agnominatio, 824, 25. 

Ago w. gen. of the crime, 217, R. 1;— 
age w. plur. subject, 188, 10;— id agere «i, 

Agreemeii defined, 208, m., 6; of adjs., 
etc., 205; of relatives, 206. 

Ai, how pronounced, 9,1.—af old gen. 
in, 43; quantity of the a in do., 288, ■. 8. 

Aio , conjugated, 183,4; ain ’ for aisne, 
ait, elipsis of, 209, r. 4; its place In a «en 
tonce, 279, 6. 
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<«1, abi. of nonni In, 83; fnerement of, 
287, ■. (a.) 1. 

Aleato Tene, 804, 2 {—enater. 818, m.; 
tener, 318. iv. 

Alcmanian Tene, 804, 2;—dactylic tetra¬ 
meter, 812. 

Alce, gender of, 66: genitive, 70. 

Ales, gender of, 80 and 61, 2; genitive 
■lng., 73, 2; gen. plnr., 88, ii., r. 2. 

Alex, gender of, 66, 2. 

Alieno, and abalieno, eomtr., 261, R. 8, 
ani n. 

Alienus, eomtr., 222, r. 1 and 6. 

Aliquanto , 127, 2; 266, r. 16, (2.) 

Aliquantum, 256, r. 16, N. 

Aliquis, declined, 188; how med, 138, 2; 
207, R. 30. 

Aliquo, w. gen., 212, r. 4, H. 2. 

Aliquot, indeclinable, 116, 4; oorrel&tive, 

121 . 6 . 

Aliquoties, correlative of quoties, 121, 5. 

-alis, adjs. in, 128, 2: how eompared, 126, 
4; alis, old adj., for altus, 192, u., 2. 

Aliter , from alis for alius, 102, ii., 2. 

Alius, how declined, 107; how used, 207, 
r. 82; alius—alium, with plnr. verb, 209, 
r. 11, 4; refers to more than two, 212. r. 2, 
H. 1, (6.); w. abi., 266, R. 14; pr. 283, 1, 
■. 4. 

Allegory, 824, 7. 

Alliteration, 324, 26. 

Alphabet, 2,1. 

Alter, how declined, 106,8: 107, and r. 2; 
gen. alterius, qoantitv of 283, i., r. 4, (b.); 
nsed for secundus, 120, 1; arnwers to uter, 
139, 5, (1.), (b.) — altero tanto, w. compara- 
Uves, 266, r. 16. 

Alteruter, 107; 189, 6, (1.), (b.)—alteru¬ 
ter que, 107. 

Altus and alto, w. aoc. of spaee, 286, and 

V. 2 . 

Ambi, amb, am, or an, 197, ( b .) 

Ambio, how conjugated, 182, r. 8.— ambi¬ 
tus, pr. 286, 2, k. 2. 

Ambo, how declined, 118, R. 1. 

Amicus, eomtr., 222, r. 2. (e.) 

Amo, conjugated, 166,166. 

Amphibolia, 825, 6. 

Ampliflcatives, noum, 100, 4, (a.); adjec» 
Uves, 104,12; 128, 4. 

Amplius, with or without quam, 266, R. 6. 

An, 198,11: nse of, 198, 11, R. (d. («.); 
265, R. 2 and 3; an — an, 266, R. 2. 

Anabasis, 324, 22. 

Anacoluthon, 323, 8, (6.) 

Anacreontie verse, 804, 2;—iambic dime¬ 
ter, 314, iz. 

Anadiplosts, 824,17. 

Analysis of sentences, 281. 

Anapsestic metre, 313; 808;—monometer, 
818, i.dimeter, 818. 

Anaphora, 824.13. 

Anastrophe, 324, 4, (1.) 

Anas, gen. of, 72, ■. 1; pr. 800, i. *. 

Aneeps, gen. of, 112, 2; abi. of, 11! l. 8. 

Ancile, 93, 2. 

Androgeos , declined, 64,1. 

-aneas, adjs. in, 128, 8. 

Angor, eomtr., 278, 6, V 6. 

Anstmal, declined, 67. 


Animans, gender of ; 34. 

Animo, 260 .—animt for anime, 290. A 
218, R. 1, (a.) 

Anio, genitive of, 69, ■. 2. 

Anne, in double questione, 266, R. 2;— 
annm, ib. 

Annus, compds. of, 121, 3. 

Antanaclasis, 824,12. 

Ante, w. superlativae, 127, 6; in oompo- 
sition, 196, i., 8; oomtruction of verba 
compounded with, 224; with tities, 2d£, r. 
8; with comparatives, 266, r. 18, (6.):— 
ante and post w. aoc. and abi. of time, 258, 
r. 1; w. quam and a verb, 263, if. 8; fu* 
abhinc, 258, r. 2. 

Antecedent, 136: ellipsis of, 206, (8.), 14.), 
its place supplied hy a demonstrative, 206, 
8, (a.); in the case of the relative, 206, (6.), 
(6.); implied in a poseessive pronoun, 206, 
(12); may be a proposition, 206, (13.) 

Antecedo and antecello , constr., 256, R 
16, (3.) 

Antepenult, 13; quantity of, 292. 

Antequam, constr., 263, 3. 

Antimeria, 823. 8, (1.) 

Antiphrasis, 824,10. 

Antiptosis, 328, 8, (8.) 

Antithesis, 322 : 824, 27. 

Antonomasia, 324, 8. 

-anus, adjs. in, 128, 6. 

Aorist teDse, 146, rv., r. 

Apage, 183, 10. 

Apertum est , w. inf. u sutjecfc, 269, R. 2. 

Aphaeresis. 322. 

Apiscor and adipiscor, w. gen., 220. 

Aplustre, nom. plnr. of. 88 and 94, 4. 

Apocope, 822.—Apodosis, 261. 

Apollo, gen. of, 69, ■. 2. 

Aposiopesis, 324, 33. 

Apostrophe, 824, 86. 

Apparet , w. inf. as subject, 269, R. 2. 

Appellative nouns.26, 8. 

Appello, eomtr., 280, w. 1. 

Appetens, w. gen., 213, R. 1, (2.) 

Appendix, 322-829. 

Apposition, 204 ; to two or moro nonna, 
204, r. 6; to noum connected by cum, 204, 
r. 6, (1.): to proper nam es of different gen- 
ders, 204, R. 6, (2.); genitive inste&d of; 
204. R. 6; 211, r. 2, w.; abi. with gen., 204, 
r. 7; of a proper name with nomen, ete., 
204, R. 8; of a clause, 204, R. 9; of parta 
with a whole, 204, r. 10; 212, r. 2, » 6; 
place of boum iu apposition, 279, 9. 

Apprime, 127, 2; 198. 

Aptotes, 94. 

Aptus, constr.. 222, R. 1 and 4. (10; aptm 
qui, w. subi-, 264, 9; w. gerund, 276, R. 2 
and 8. 

Apud, 196, R. 6. 

-ar. noum in, gender of, 66, 67; genitive 
of, 70, 71; abi. of, 82, inorement of, 287, 

b. (▲.) 1. 

Arbitror, in tmperf. sr bj., 260, R. 2. 

Arbor (-os), gender of, u. 

Arceo, w. abi., 261, R. 2. 

Arcesso, eomtr., 217. R. 1. 

Archaism. 328, R., (1.) 

Archiiochian vdrse, 304, 2;—pentheml 
meris, 812;—iambic trimeter, 8)4, v.; do 
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Umetor. 814, tii. ;—heptameter, 818. it. 

*Arenet, as gen. of place, 221, &. 8, (4.) 

Argo, genitive of, 88, ■. 8. 

Argos (-gi), 92, 4. 

Arguo , constr., 217, R. 1. 

Artatoph&nic verse, 304, 2. 

- arium and -arius, nouns and edis, in, 
100,8; 128, 3; 121,4. 

Arrangement of words, 279; poetical, 279, 
H 4; of clausee, 280. 

An. declined, 57. 

Areis and thesis, 308. 

Article, wanting in Latin, 41,!». 

-as, genitive» in, 43; nouns inof 3ddecl., 
ren der of, 62; genitive of, 72; gen. plur. of, 
88, ii., 4; in acc. plur. of Oreek nouns of 
8d Jeci., 85, b. 2.— -as and -anus , adjs. in, 
.128,6; -as flnal, quan tity of, 300. 

As, value of, 327; hoij divided, 827;— 
gender of, 62, b. 1; 72, b. 1; gender of parts 
ending In ns , 64, 2; assis non habere, 214, 
R. 1. 

Asclepiadic verse, 804, 2;—tetrameter, 

816, in. 

Asking, verhs of, with two accSv, 231; 
coDRtr. in the pass., 234,1. 

Aspergo, 249. i. and a. I and 8. 

Aspirate, 8, 1. 

Assr/unr , ut, 278. if. 2. 

-asse for -avero, 162, 9. 

assuesco and assuefacio , w. abi., 245, II.; 
w. dat., 245, ii., a. 1. 

Asyndeton, 323, 1, (1.) 

-at, roots of nouns in, 56, ii., r. 5. 

At, conj., 198, 9; at enim, atqui, 198, 
», (&•) 

•atim, adverbs in, 192, i., 1. 

Atque, composition and meaning, 198,1, 
R. (b.) ism ac. 

Attraction, 206, (6.); 209, if. 6 and R. 8; 
210, R. 6; m, n. 8. 

Attribuo , w. participle in dus, 274, R. 7. 

-atms, ad>. in, 128, 7. 

Au, how pronounced, 9, 2 and r. 2. 

Audeo, how conjugated, 142, r. 2. 

Audio , conjugated, 160; used like appel¬ 
lor , 210, r. 2; constr., 272, if. 1; audes for 
audies, 183. R. 8;— audiens, constr., 222, 
r. 1. 

■aus, nouns in, gender of, 62; genitive 
of, 76, b. 4. 

Ausculto , constr., 222. r. 2, (6.), and (1.), 
(«•) 

Ausim, 183, R. 1. 

Aut and vel, 198, 2, r. («.); aut and ve, 
198, 2. r. ( d .); aut — aut, 198. 2, R. («.); 
aut with the singular, 209, r. 12, (5.) 

Autem, 198, 9; its poeitkm, 278, 8, e.); 
ellipsis of 278, r. 11. 

Authority, iu prosody, 282, 4. 

Auxiliar} verb, 153. 

-ar and -atu in the 2d and 8d roots of 
verbe 164. 

Atxru.«, with gen., 218, R. 1. 

Ave, 188. 8. 

Avidus, with gen. 218, R. 1; w. gen. of 
ger ind, 275, (2.)- w. inf. poetically, 270, 
k- 1. 

•aec, nouns in, gen. of, 78, 2, (1.); adjs. 
m, 129, 6; verbals in with gen., 218, R. 1. 


B. 

B, roots of nouns ending in. 16, I. 
changed to p., 171, 2. 

Balneum, plur. -ea or -eos, 92, 6. 

Barbariem, 325, 1. 

Barbiton, declined. 54,1. 

Belle, bellissime, 192, IV. R. 

Belli, construed like names of towns, 221 
r. 8; bello , 253. 

Bene, deiivation, 192, ii., 1; constr. of 
itscompounds, 225, i.; bene est, w. dat., 
228,1; bene, w. acc., 239, r. 2; with verbi 
of price, 252, r. 3. 

-br, uames of months in, how declined, 
71 and 108. 

Bes } gen. of, 73, x. 2. 

Bibi , pr., 284, b., (1.) 

Bicorpor, abi. of, 113, B. 2; 116 ? 1, («'.) 

Biduum , triduum , ete., biennium , ete., 
121, 2. 

-bilis, adjs. In, 129, 4; how compared, 
126. 4; with dative. 222, r. 1. 

Bimestris , 113, B. 1. 

Bipes, genitive of, 112, 1; abi. of, 118, 
r. 2; 115, 1, (a.) 

Bonus, declined, 105, 2; compared, 125, 
5; boni consulo, 214, n. 1. 

Bos, dat. and abi. plur. of, 84, r. 1; 286, 
5; gender of, 30; genitive of, 75, x. 1; gen. 
plur., 83, u., r. 1. 

■br, roots of nouns in, 56, ii.. R. 8. 

Brachycatalectic verse, 804, o, (2.) 

Braaen age of Koman literatuxe, 829, 4. 

- brum. verbals in, 102, 6. 

Bucolic caesura, 810, 6, a. 4. 

- bulum, verbals in, 102, 6. 

-bundus, adjs. in, 129, 1; oomparison oi, 
126,5; with acc., 233, w. 

C. 

C, sound of, 10; befbre s In roots ot 
nouns, 56. i., m. 2; in roots of verbs, 171,1; 
gender of nouns in, 66; genitive of 70; 
c flnal, quantity of, 299, 4; C. for Caius . 

1. q. datus, 328. 

Corlebs, 112, 2; in abi. sing., 113, r. 2; 
115, 1, (a.) 

Caesura. 309; kinds of, 309; in hexarr.etei 
verse, 810, 8; cmsural pause, 309, 8; in 
hexameter verse, 4—6; in pentameter verse, 
311, 2; in iarnbio verse, 814, i. and x. ; in 
trochaic verse, 315, i; in choriambic verse, 
316, m. 

Calco, change of a to u In itscompds., 
189, n. 8. 

Calend&r, Roman, 826, 6. 

Calends, 826. 

Callidus, 270, r. 1; 218, r. 1. 

Canalis , abi. of, 82, 6, (c.) 

Cano receptui, 227, R. 2. 

Capax , w. genitive, 218, R. 1. (1.), and 
R. 5, (1.) 

Capio, copjugated, 159; adjs. oompwund 
ed of, 112, 2. 

Capital letters, how used by the Romana 

2, 2; as numerals, 118, 7. 

Caput declined, 57; capitis and copiis 
damnare, accusare, ete., 217, R. 8. 
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Carbasus , plur. 4 and -a, 92. 3. 

Cardinal numbers, 117 and 118. 

Cano , 250, 2, r. 1. 

Carmen , declined, 67. 

Coro, gender of, 69, 8; gen. of, 89, i 2; 
gen, plnr., 88, n., 6. 

Carthagini , In abi. of the piae* wbere, 82, 
■. 6, (e.) 

Case-endlnga, table of, 89. 

Cases of nouns, 86 and 87. 

Casus recti and obliqui, 87, R. 

Causd, gratia , eto. with wud, etc., 247, 
1 2; their place with genitive, 279, R. 

Causal conjunctions, 198, 7. 

Canae, abi. of, 247; affer active rerba, 
817, R. 2; ace. of with prepositions, 247, 
R. 1. 

Causo, change of au in ita eompounda, 
189, n. i 

Cave or cave ne , w. anbj., 287, R. 8; 262, 

H. 8. 

-ce and -cine, enclitio, 184, r. 4. 

Cedo, conatr., 228, b. 2, (1), (d.) 

Cedo , imperative, 188, 11. 

Celer , how declined, 108; gen. pior., 114, 
R. 2. 

Celo , with two acca., 281; w. de, 281, R. 8. 

Censeo , 278, h. 4. 

Centena millia, ellipsis of, 118, 6. 

- ceps, nouns in, gen. a€, 77, R; adja. in, 
gender of, 112,2; ab!, of, 118, i. 2, and i. 3. 

Ceres, genitive, of. 73, b. 2. 

Certe and certo , 192, 1- 

Certus, 218, R. 1; 276, ni., (2J; 270, m.1. 

Cetera and reliqua for ceteris , 284, n., R. 8- 

Ceterum, 198, 8, B., (b.) 

Ceu, w. aubj., 268. 2. 

Ch, aonnd of, 10, 1; when silent, 12, R.; 
In syllabication, 18, 2. 

Character or qu&lity, gen. of, 211, &. 6. 

Chaos , 61, R. 8. 

Chelys, declined, 86. 

Choliambus, 314, n. 

Choriambic metre, 816; 808;—pentame¬ 
ter, 816, i.;—tetrameter, 816, n.:--trime¬ 
ter 816, iv.:—trimeter catalectic, 816, v.;— 
dimeter, 316, vi. 

Cicur, gen. plnr. of, 114, b. 2. 

Circum, in composition, 196, 4. 

Circumdo and circumfundo, 249, R 8. 

Circumflex accent, 18, 2, and 14; how 
nsed, 14, 8. 

Cis and citra, conatr., 286, R. 1. 

Citerior, compared, 126, 1. 

Citum , pr., 284, e. 1, (2.) 

Clam, con8tr., 286, (6.) 

Clanculum, 192, iv., r.; 286, (6.1; 126,1. 

Claudo , ite eompounda, 189, r. 8. 

Clause, 201, 18; as the aubject of a pro- 
pesition, 202, m., R. 2; as an addition to 
the predicate, 203, n., 3; ite gender, 84, 4; 
as the object of a verb, 229. r. 6; ln abi. 
absolute, 266, R. 8; connectum of clauaea, 
198, i. and n.; 278, r. 1; 280, m.; arrange- 
jnent of, 280; similar clauaea, 278, R. 1, 

Climax, 824, 21. 

Clothing, verba of, 249, i. 

Caelestis, abi. of, 118, x. 1; gen. plur. of, 
114, x. 8. 

Cadum, plnr. caeli, 92, 4. 


Casus, w. gen. of price, 214, x. 1, (4.) 

Caepi and coeptus sum, 188, 2. * 

Cognate ofcject. 282;—subject, 234, ui. 

Cognitus, pr.. 286, 2, x. 1. 

Cognomen follows the gentile name, 3714 
9,(6.) 

Cognominis , abi. of, 118, x. 1. 

Cogo, 278, n. 4. 

-cola, eompounda in, gen. plur. of, 48, 2 

Collective nouns, 26, 4; number m theta 
verba, 209, r. 11. 

Com for cum in composition, 196, i; 
197, 6. 

Comitiis , aa abi. of time, 268, x. 1. 

Commoo, nouns, 26, 8;—gender, 80:-* 
ayllables, 282, 2; 283, iv., x. 2. 

Commoneo and commonefacio, conitar., 
218; 278, x. 4. 

Communis, conatr., 222, r. 2, (a.) and m 

6, (a.) 

Commuto , conatr., 262, r. 6. 

Compar., gen. plur. of, 114, x. 2. 

Comparo, constr., 224. x. 1. 8. 

Comparative conjunctions, 198, 8. 

Comparative degree, 122, 6; usea of, 122. 
r. 1, 2, 8; formatiou of, 124; tw magi», 
«127, 1.—comparativos declined, 110; abi. 
ring. of, 118, 2; w. gen., 212, R. 2,; denotee 
one of two, 212, a. 2., x. 1; w. abi., 266; 
used pleonastically, 266, r. 12.13. 

Comparison, 26; of adja., 122—127; de- 
grees of, 122, 8; terminal, 124;—irregular, 
126; defective, 126; by magis and maxime, 
127;—of adverbs, 194. 

Complex sutyeet, 202, 1, 8, 6; complex 
predicate, 208, 1, 8, 6; oomplex sentence, 
201,11. 

Complures, how declined, 110. 

Compono , conatr., 224, x. 1, 3, and r. 4. 

Compos and impos , gen. of, 112, 2: aH| 
of, 113, r. 2; 116, 1, (a.); pr. 800, x. 8. 

Composition of nouns, 108;—of a^js. 
181;—of verba, 188;—of adverbe, 198. 

Compound verba, how conjugated, 168, 
4;—aubject, 202, 4;—predicate, 203, 4;— 
sentence, 201,12;—metres, 318;—worda, in 
syllabication, 23;—nouns, declension of, 
91; how formed, 103; quantityof oompdU 
words, 286. 

Con, adja. compd. with, w. dat., 222, r. 1; 
verba compd. with, w. dat., 224; w. canis, 
224, r. 4. 


Concedo, constr., 278, x. 6: 274, R. 7. 

Concessive conjunctions, 198, 4. 

Concors , and discors, gen. of, 112,2; rM 
of, 118, x. 2. 

Concrete, nouns, 26, R. 2.;—adja., WL 
R. ; used for abstracte, in expreeskms of 
time, 253, r. 6. 

Conditio, in abi., 249, n. 

Conditional conjunctions, 198, 5. 

Conduco, with part. in dus, 274, R. 7. 

Condemning, verba of, w. gen., 217. 

Confero, w. dat, 224, X. 1, 8. 

Confido . w. abi., 246. n.; w. da* , 246, R- 1 

Confit, 188,12; 180, X. 

Confinis, 222, r. 1. 

Congruo, 224, x. 1, 8, and R. 4. 

Conjugation, 26; 149; flrat, 166 166 
seeond, 167; third, 168, 169; fourth, 169 
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lf deponent verba, 161; periphrastic, 162; 
general rulea of, 168; of irregular verba, 
178—182; of defective verba, 188; ofimper- 
aon&l verba, 184; regul&r and irregular 
verba in the four conjuga tions, 164—177.— 
eopjugations, how characterized, 149; re- 
marka on, 162. 

Conjunctione, 198; claaaee of 198; oo8r- 
•linate, 198, i.; suboriinate. 198, n.; encil- 
tica ; 198, n. 1; copulifcive and disjunctive, 
their use, 278; use of coiirdinate and sub- 
ordinate conjs 198, &. 1; repeated, 278, 
R. 7; when omitted between adjs., 206, 

18;—between words opposed, 278, &. 6. 

Conjungo , 224, n. 1, 3, and &. 4. 

Conjunctus, 222, R. 6. 

Conjux , gender of, 80: gen. of, 78, 2, (6 ) 

Connecting vowel, 150, 6; omitted in 2d 
root, 163,2; in verbal nouns, 102, 6,(6.); 
in verbil adjs., 129, 1 and4, (6.); in compd. 
nouna and adjs., 103, r. 1.; 131, R. 

Conneetion of tenses, 258of words by 
eoujunctions, 278;—of clausea by do., 278, 

Connectives, 201, 8, 9; place of, 279, 8. 

Conor. 271, n. 1. 

Conscius, 213, R. 1; 276, in., (2.) 

Consentaneus, w. dat., 222, r. 1, w. abi., 
222, r. 6; consentaneum erat, the indic, in- 
atead of the subj., 259, r. 3, (a.); with inf. 
as subject, 269, r. 2. 

Consentio , w. dat., 224, N. 1, 8. 

Consequar, ut, 273, n. 2. 

Consido, 241, r. 6. 

Consonante, 3. 1; dlvisionof, ib.; double, I 
8,1, 2; eounda of, 10—12. 

Consors, 213, R. 1. 

Constat, w. inf. as subject, 269, r. 2. 

Constituo, 272, n. 1. 

Consto, w. abi., 245, it., 6. 

Consuetudo est, consfrr., 262, r. 8, R. 2. 

Consuesco, 245, n., 3 

Contendo, 278, w. 1. 

Contentus , w. abi , 244; w. perf. inf,268, I 
R. 2. 

Conterminus , w. dat., 222, R. 1. (a.) 

Continens , abi. of 82, r. 4, (a.) 

Continental pronunciation of Latin, 6. 

Contingit, conjugution, 184; w. ut, 262, I 
a. 8; w. dat. and inf, 262, r. 3, n. 1. 

Continuo, 193. n., 1. 

Contra, how used, 195, r. 7. 

Contracted syllables, quantity of, 283, m. I 

Contractione in 2d root of verbs, 162, 7. 

Convenio, 233, ri. 

Convenit, the indic, for the subj., 259, I 
I 8; w. inf, 269, r. 2. ! 

Convinco, 217, R. 1. 

Cojria est , w. inf., 270, R. 1, (c.) 

Copula, 140, 4. 

Copulative conjs., 198,1; repeated, 198, 

'V, gender of, 61; genitive of, 71, R. 2; 
•ompds. of 112, 2. 

Condati ve adjs,, 139, (2.), (3 ); 104,14;— 
|dverba, 191, r. 1. 

Cornu, declined, 87. 

Crasis, 306, (6.) and 822. 

Crater, genitive of, 71. 

Credo , 272, w i r. 6;— crederes, In the 


sense of a pluperfect, 260, n., R. 2;— cre 
dendum est, 271, R. 2. 

Creo, nascor, etc., 246, R. 1. 

Crime, in genitive after verbs, 217. 
Crimine, without a prepositton, 217, R. 
2, (6.) 

Crude fbrm or root, 40,10. 

- erum , verb&ls in, 102,6. 

Ct, iuitial, 12, 3. 

Cui and huic, how pronounced, 9, 5; pr. 
306, R. 2. • 

Cujas , how declined, 139, 4, (6.) 

Cujus how declined, 137, 6; cujusmodi, 
etc., 134, r. 5. 

•culum, verbals in, 102,6; contracted to 
•dum, 102, 5, (6.) 

- culus, a, nm, diminutlves in, 100, 8, and 
B., 1,2; 128,5. 

Cum, prep., afflxed to abi., 241, r. 1; 
133, r. 4; 136, R. 1: how used, 195, R. 11; 
w. abi. of manner, 247, 2; in compositkm, 
196,5. 

Cum or quum , mood of the verb following 
it, 263, 5. 

Cum , ‘ while,’ 263, 5, R. 4. 

-cumque, used to form general indefinites, 
191, r. 1, (6.); 139, 5, R.; composition and 
meaniug, 139, 5, n. 1; sometimes separated 
from qui , etc., 323, 4, (5.) 

Cumprimis, its meaning, 193, ii., 2. 
Cuncti and omnes, w. gen. plur. 212, 
r.2, n. 6. 

-eundus, adjs. in, 129,1. 

Cupido, gender of, 59, r. 2. 

Cupidus, oonstr., 213, r. 1; 276, (2.); 
270, R. 1. 

Cupio, 271, &. 4; cupiens, 218, R. 1, (2.) 
Curo, 278, lf. 1; 274, R. 7; cura ut, 287, 

R. 8. 

Curritur, eonjugated, 184,2, (6.) 

Custos, gender of, 30; 61, 3; genitive, 76, 

R. 1. 


D final in prosody, 299, 2; before s m 
roofcs of nouns, 66, r. 1; in roots of verte, 
1H, 3, and a. 6. 

Da, pr., 284, r. 2, (6.) 

Dactylic metre, 810 and 803;--trimeter, 
812, vi.;— dimeter, 312, vii.; — hexameter^ 
810, i. Dactylico-iambic meter, 818, I.: dac¬ 
tylico-trochaic heptameter, 318, iv.;— tetra¬ 
meter, 318, v. 

Dama, gender of, 42, 2. 

Damni xnfecti satisdo, etc., 217, R. 8. 

Dative. 87; sing. of 3d decl., 79. plur 
always like abi., 40, 6; exceptions in do 
lst decl., 43; of 3d decl., 84; of 4th decl., 
89, 6; used for predicate nom., 210, n. 8; 
for gen., 211, R. 5; commodi et incommodi^ 
222, 1 and 2; dative of the end, 227; dat. 
of the object, after adjs., 222; different con¬ 
structione instead of, 222, r. 4 and 6; aftez 
idem, 222, r. 7; after verbs, 223—227; afte* 
verbs compounded with ad, ante, etc., 224: 
with ab, ex, de, circum and contra, 224, r. j 
and 2; with dis, 224, R. 3; with satis^bent 
and male, 226, i.; dat. of the agent, 226, a 
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and ni.; of the poamor alter est, 336; 
alter psrticles, 228 ; dat. with the aoe., 228, 
(1); two dative* alter «wn, ete., 227; want- 
ftng, 225, ili., R.: dativus stkiau, 228, n. 
Datum , pr., 284, k. 1, (2.) 

Dc, 196, R. 12; with abi. lnstead of acc 
229, r. 6. (6.); 281, r. 8. 

Dea, dat. and abi. plur. of, 48. 

Debebat, indic, tnetead of sufcj., 269, r. 8. 
Decedo, w. abi., 251. 

Decerno, 278, a. 1 and 4. 

Decet, conjugated, 184; ite oonetrnctkm, 
229, r. 7; 228, r. 4,(6.); indic. for sufcj., 
259, r. 8. 

Declarative eentenoee, 200. 8. 

Declaro , 230. a. 1. 

Declension, 88; parte of epeech declined, 
25, 8; of nonne. 88—40; rulee of, 40; flret, 
41—45; exceptione tn do., 48; paradigma 
of, 41eecond, 46—64; paradigma of, 46; 
exceptione in do., 62; thlrd, 66—86; para¬ 
digme of, 67: exceptione in do., 68—86; 
fourth, 87—89; paradigme of, 87; exoep- 
tiona in do., 89; fonned by contraction, 89; 
flfth, 90; paradigme, 90; exceptione in, 90; 
-of adja., lst and 2d, 106-107; third, 108— 
111decleneione, how dietinguiahed, 88; 
tabular view of, 89. 

Dedi, pr.. 284, 2,1.1. 

Deest mihi , 226, r. 2; pr., 806,1, R. 1, (1.) 
Defective nouna, 94—96;—adje., 116;— 
verbe, 183. 

De/entio, 251, R. 2. 

Defero, w. gen. of the crlme, 217, R. 1. 
Deficior w. abi., 260, 2, R. 1. 

Defit , 188,13, and 180, H.; 226, R. 2. 
Deflecto, 229, r. 4. 

Defungor, 246. I. 

Degree, acc. of, 231, r. 6 : 282, (8.1 
Degrees of oomparieon, 122 and 128: in¬ 
ferior degreee, 123. 1; equal degreee, 123,3; 
a emall degree, 123, 2; superior degreee va- 
riouely expreeeed, 127, 2, 8. 4. 

Dejero, 189, w. 8; pr., 286, 2, x. 1. 

Det», deinceps , deinde, pr., 806, 1, R. 
(1-) 

Delectat , conjugated, 184; ite construc¬ 
tio n, 229, r. 7; 223, r. 2. 

Delector , w. quod , 273, a. 6. 

Deligo , w. two accs., 280, N. 1. 

-dem, enclitic, 134, r. 6. 

Demonstrative adje., 104,15; 189, 5, R.; 
—pronoune. 134; constr. of, 207; in appo- 
eition to a clause, 207, r. 22; 206, (3.); used 
when the reference is not to the subject, 
208, (6.); place of, 279, 7: ellipsis of de- 
moiistratives before their relativos. 206, (3.), 
(a.); constr. of dem. adjs., 206, (16.); dem. 
advs. for dem. pronoune, 206, (20.); dem. 
pronoune is, etc., used for the oblique cases 
sim, her, etc., 207, r. 20; redundant, 207, 
r. 21; dem. prone, and advs. announcing a 
proposition, 207, R. 22. 

Demoveo , w. abi., 261, n. 

Denarius , value of, 327, R. 8; divisione 
tf. tb. 

Denique, ite use, 277,1., R. 18. 
Denominatives, adjs., 128;—verbe, 187,1. 
Dens, gender of, 64,1; compds. of, 64,1. 
Depello , w. abi., 261, i». 


Dependence, deflned, 208, m, S: • 
tenses, 268. 

Dependent or eubordinate propositfcMM 

201, 5T 

Deponent verbe, 142, R. 4; conjugated 
161: partidples or, 162,17; liste of in lei 
coqj., 166: 2d coqj., 170; 8d coqj., 174; 
4th coqj., 177: increment of, 289, 8. 

Deposco, 274, r. 7. 

Depriving, verbe of, w. abi., 251. 

Defivation of nouns, 100:—of adjs. 128 
—of verbe, 187;—of advs., 192. 

Derivative words, quantity of, 284. 

Deses, gen. of, 112,1; abi. of, 118, R. 2; 
defective, 115, 2; compared, 126, 4. 

Desiderative verbe, 187, n., 8; 176, n.; 
quantity of the u in, 284, ■. 8. 

Designo , with two accs., 280, M. 1. 

Despero , oonstr., 224, R. 1. 

Desuper and insuper , 286, R. 8. 

Deterior, compared, 126,1. 

Deterreo, quin, ne, or quominus, 262. 
R. 11; w. inf. ib. n. 

Deturbo, w. abi., 261, N. 

Dexter, how declined, 106; how oom- 
pared, 125, 4. 

Deus, declined, 63; deum for deorum, 68. 

Di or dii, 58; ellipsis of, 206, R. 7. 

-di or -dis, see -dis. 

Diaeresis, 306, 2; mark of, 5,2. 

Dialysis, 306, R. 

Diana, pr. 282, 1 ., x. 6. 

Diastole, 807, 2. 

Dico, w. two ac 
229, a. 8, 2:209, R. 
and acc.. 272, n. 
dicunt, ‘ they say,’ 

predicate nominative, 210, R. 8. (8.), (a.) 
and n. 1, cf. 271. R 2; 272, r. 6; dic, im¬ 
perative, 162, 4. 

Dicolon, 319, 2. 

Dicto audiens, w. dat., 222, r. 1; dicta. 
w. comparative, 266, a. 9. 

-dicus, words ending tn, pr., 284, 2, x. 1. 

Dido, decUned, 86; genitive of, 69, x. 8. 

Dies , declined, 90; ite gender, 90, x. 1, 
compds. of with numerale, 121, 8; quantity 
of, 286, R. 4, x. 8, (6.) - 

Difference, degree of, how expreesed, 2f i, 

R. 10. 

Differo, eonetr., 261, R. 3, w.; 229, r. 4,1. 

Differing, verbe of, 261, r. 8. 

Difficile est, the indic, for the subj., 269, 
r. 4, (2.) j with an inf. ae subject, 269, r. 2: 
with supine in w, 276, m., r. 1; w. ad and 
a gerund, 276, m.. R. 4. 

Digne, w. abi., 244, r. 1. 

Dignor, w. abi., 244, R. 1; w. aco. of tt« 
person, ib.; w. inf, ib.; w. two accs., ib. 

Dignus , w. abi. of the thing, 244; w. gen. 
244, r. 2, (a.): w. acc. of nent. pron. or 
adj., 244, a. % (a.); w. inf. or a suttf. 
clause, 244. r. 2, (6.); with relative and 
subj. 264, 9; w. eupine in u, 276, m., a. 1 

Dimeter, 804, 2. 

Diminutive nouns, 100,8;—adje., 104.11 
128,6;—verbe, 187, n., 4;-adverbs, M, a 
^Wjjhthonge, 4; sounds of; 9; quantity 

inptotw?» 


230, n. 1; ellipsis of, 

4; 270, R.2J6.); w.inf 
1; w.' ut, 278, 2, (e.); 
200, R. 2, (2.); dicor, w. 
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Dir for dis. 196, (b.) 2. 

Dis or di, (nwpu&b* prep., 196, (6.), 2: 
•onstruction of some verbs compounded 
with, 251, a. 8, !f.; pr., 286,2, a. 2. 

•dis, genitives In, 77, 1, dis , adj., gen. 

plur. of, 114, a. 8. 

Discerno, 251, a. 8, ir.; In fanperf. suttf. 
for pluperf., 260, ii., a. 2. 

Discolor , abi. of, 118, a. 2. 

Discordo and discrepo, 251, a. 8, and H 

Disertus . pr., 284, a. 6, 2, m. 1. 

Diqjunctive conjs., 196, 2. 

Dissideo . eonstr., 251, a. 8, and M. 

Dissimilis, 222, a. 1, and a. 2. 

Difltfch, 804. 

Distinguo and disto, 261. a. 8, and !f. 

Distributive nnmbera, 119,120; gen. plur. 
of, 105, a. 4: used for eardinal numbers, 
120, 4;—for multiplicati?», 120, 4, (b.) 

Distrophon, 819, 8. 

Diu, compared, 104, 6. 

Dives, gen. sio/.. 112,1; gen. plur., 114, 
B. 2; 115.1, (a.) 

Di vision ofwords luto syllabi es, 17—23. 

Do, 149, a.: w. perf. participles, 274, 
a. 4; w. participles in dus, 274, a. 7; Incie- 
ment of, 290, a. ; 284, a. 4. 

-do, nouns in, gender of, 59, 2; genitive 
of, 69, k. 1. 

Doceo,291, a. 1; w. gen. ofprioe,214, m. 1. 

Doleo, w- quod, etc., 278, H. 7. 

Dominus, declined, 46. 

Domus, declined, 89: different use of 
domUs and domi, 89, (a.): oonstr. of gen., 
221, a. 8; of aoc., 287, a. 4; of abi., 255, 
a. I; 254, a. 2. 

Donec, w. suty., 268,4; pr.. 299, 4, a. 

Dono, w. abi., 249, i., a. 1; w. two da- 
tives, 227, a. 1. 

Dos . gen. of, 61, 3; doti dicare, 227, a. 2. 

Double consonante, 8,1. 

Doubtful gender, 80. 

Dubito and non dubito, 262, w. 7 and 8; 
imbito an, 198,11, (e.); dubito sit ne, etc., 
162, a. 8. 

Duco, eonstr., 214; 227, ». 1; 280, a. 1; 
in nunu.ro , or m loco , 280, a. 4; duc, im¬ 
perat., 162, 4. 

Dudum and jamdu/Jum, 191, a. 6. 

Duim, duis. etc., 162.1. 

Dum, w. subj., 268, 4; dum ne and dum¬ 
modo ne, 263, 2, n ; djtm , 4 until,’ 263, 4, 
‘1.);—‘ahile 263. 4, (2.)—compounded 
wicta a negative, 277, a. 16. 

Duntaxcu . 193, ii., 3. 

Duo, declined, 118: duum for duorum, 
118, *. 1. 

-dus, participle in, how declined, 108, 
a. 2; of neuter deponent verbs, 161; with 
ptm, 162,15, neuter in dum with est, 274, 
a. 11; w. dat. of person, 162,15, a. 5; 225, 
m.; of dep. verbs, 162, 17, (b.); 'w. aoc., 
284, a. 2; its signifleation, 274, 2, a. 7 and 
8; uaed for a gerund, 276, n. 

K. 

E, sound of, 7 and 8; g changed to fl ori, 
66, *. 4 and 6; nom in 2 in 8J. decl., 66, i, 
a. 1,7; gende* of nouns in t of 8d decl., 
au 


66; genitive of. 61; abi. of; 82; old lat. in, 
79; aoc. plur. in, 64, 5; nom. plur. in, 88, 

i. , 1; voo. in, 81, a.; in gen. and dat. sing. 
6th decl., 90, a. 2; cf 40.11; advs. in, 192, 

ii. ; syncope of in imperr. of 4th conj., 162, 
2: increment in e of 8d deci., 287, 8; plur.. 
288; of verbs, 290; e ending the first pari 
of a oompound word, 285, a. 4; e final, 
quantity of, 295.— e or ex, prep., see ex. 

-ea, Greek aco. sing. ending in, 64, 5, and 
80, m. 

Eapse, etc., 185, a. 8. 

Ecce, compounded with demonstrative 
pronouns. 134, a. 2; w. nom., 209, a. 18; 
w. aco., 238, 2. 

Eccum, eccillum, eceistam, etc., 184, a. 2: 
288,2. 

-ecis, gen. in, 78, (2.) 

Ecquis and ecqui, how declined, 187, 8, 
and a. 8; ecqua and ecqua, 187, 8, a. 4, 
ecquis est qui, 264, 7, N. 2; ecquid, intenog. 
particle, 198,11, and a. a and b. 
Ecquisnam, 187, 4. 

Ectasis, 307, 2. (3.) 

Ecthlipsis, 305, 2. 

Edepol, 199, a. 3. 

Edico, 273, a. 4. 

Edim, edis, etc., 162, 1. 

-edis, gen. in, 78. a. 1 and 112,1. 

Editus, w. abi., 246. 

Edo, 4 to eat,’ conjugated, 181; oompds. 
of, 181, n. 

-edo, abstracte in, 101,1. 

Edoceo, w. two acos., 231, a. 1. 

Efficio , 278, if. 2;— efficiens, w. gen., 218, 
a. 1, (2.):— efficitur, w. ut, or the aoo. with 
the inf., 262, a. 3, w. 1. 

Effugio, w. acc., 283, a. 1. 

Egeo and indigeo, 250, 2, a. 1; 220, 8. 
-egis, genitives in, 78, 2. 

Ego, declined, 133. 

Eheu, pr., 283, i., a. 6. 

Ei, how pronounced. 9,1, and a. 1; gen¬ 
itive in, 73, a.; pr., 283, i., a. 6, (1.) 

-eia, verbale in, 102, 3. 

-eis, fem. patronymies in. 100,1, (b .)— 
acc. plur. in. 86, a. 1, and 114, 2. 

-eius, pr., 283, i., a. 6, (3.) 

Ejus, use of, 208, (6.) 

Ejusmodi and ejusdemmodi , 139, 5, N. 2 
-eia, verbals in, 102, 8. 

Elegiae verse, 811, a. 2. 

Ellipsis, 823; of pronoun in case of appo- 
sltion, 204, a. 4; of the noun of an adj., 
205, a. 7; 252, a. 8; of the antecedent. 206, 
(8.) and (4.); of meus , etc., 207, k. 38; or 
nom., 209, a. 2 and 3; of verb, 209, a. 4; 
229, a. 3; of a noun limited by a genitive, 

211, a. 8; of gen., 211, a. 9; of a partUive, 

212, a. 1, a. 3: of subject acc., 239; 269, 
a. 1; of acc. arter transitive verb, 229, a. 4; 
of prep., 282, (2.); 235, a. 5; 241. a. 4; 248, 
a. 8 j of voc., 240; of quam, 256; of partici¬ 
ple, in abi. absol., 267, a. 7; of ut w. suty., 
262, a. 4; of ne after cave, 262, a. 6; of non 
alter non modo, etc., 277, a. 6; of conjnno* 
tions, 278, a. 6; ofj in composition, 807; 
of centena millia, 827, R. 6. 

-eUus, a, um, diminutives in, 100, 8, 

k- 8 . 
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-em md -en, aeca. In, 45,1; 80, it. ; -em 
In am sin*. 8d deel., 79, 80. 

Em k m. 1. 

Em natie word, ita place in a aentence, 
179, 2 and 16. 

En, interrogatiTe particle, 196,11, and r. 
Is.); 187, R. 8; en, interiectkm, 199; w. 
nom., 200, r. 18; w. ace. 288, 2; -en, acc. 
In, 45,1; 80, iv. 

Enallage, 823, 8. 

Enclitica, in acoentnatkm, 15, 8;—con¬ 
junctione, 198, n. 1. 

Endeavoring, Terba of. 278,1, (a.) 

-tndus and -undus, 168, 20. 

English pronunciation of Latin, 6. 

Erum and nam, 196, 7, and R.; 279, 8, 
fa.i and (e.) 

Enimvero , 198, 9. R. (a.) 

Ennehemimeris, 804, 5. 

JRrw, participi?.. 154, r. 1. 

•enata, adja. In, 128, 6, (a.) 

- entissimus, superlati vee in, 126, 8 
-enus, adja. in, 128,1, (e.) 

Eo, conjugated, 182: compds of, 182, 
R. 8; w. aupine in um, 276, n., r. 2; w. two 
iatiTea, 227, r. 1. 

-eo, rerb8 in of Ist copj., # 165. R 8. 

Eo, pron. w. compara tives, 256, n. 16. 
A* adverb of place, w. gen., 212, r. 4., r.2, 
(b.f—of degree, w. gen., 212, r. 4. r. 3* As 
an illative conj., 198, 6. 

Eodem, w. gen., 212, r. 4. r. 3. 
eos, Greek gen. in, 76, s. 7 ; 54 5; pr., 
868, i., r. 6, (2.) 

Epanadiplosia. 824,18. 

Epanadoa, 824, 19. 

Epanalepsis, 824,16. 

Epanaphora, 824, 18. 

Epanaatrophe, 824,17. 

Epanorthoaia, 824, 82. 

Epenthesis, 822, 3. 

Epicene nonna, 38. 

Epistrophe, 824,14. 

Epizeuxia, 824, 20. 

Epulor, with abi., 245, n., 4. 

Epulum, 92, 6. 

fiquality, how denoted, 128, 8. 

Eques, gender of, 81,2; uaed collectively, 
909, r. 11, (1.), (6.) 

Equidem , ita compoeition and nae, 191, 
R. 4. 

-er, nonna in, of 2d decl., 46—syncopated, 


to prea. infin. paas., 162, 6. 

Erga . how nsed, 195, R. 7. 

-ere, in 3d pera. plur. of perf. indic, ac¬ 
tive, 162, 8. 

-eris, genitivea in, 76; 78, k. 2; 74, R. 1; 
and 112,1 and 2. 

Ergo, w. gen., 147, R. 2, (a.) 

Erotesis, 324, 81. 

-errimus, snperlatives in, 125,1. 

-es, proper namee in, 44,1; -es and -e in 
Oreet' nonna changed to a, 45, 8; nonna in 
tf 8d lecl. increaaing in genitive, gender of, 
58: 6i; genitive of, 73; genitive of adja. in, 
112; not increaaing, gender of, 62; genitive 
H, 78; in n>m., ace., and voo. plur. of 


maae. and fem. LonnaofSd deel., 88 , 1 .; 85; 
flnal, aonnd of, 8 , r. 2 ; qnantity of, 80G. 
Eseit, 154, r. 4. 

Esse and fuisse, ellipsis of, 270, R. 8 . 
-esso, -isso or -so, intenaivea In, 187, n., b. 
Est, w. dat. of a poeaeaaor, 226: est , qui , 
with suhi., 264, 6 ; so est, unde, ubi, cur , or 
ut, 264, 6 , R. 3. 

Et and que, 198,1, r. (a.); et ipse, 207> 
r. 27, ( b .); ellipsis of et, 298, r. 6 , ( 0 .); etm, 
et id, et ts quidem, 207, R. 26, (e.); et- et, 
et — que, et—neque ac nec, 198, 1, R. («.); 
et non, 196,1, (e.) 

Etenim, 198, 7, R. (a.) 

Etiam. 198,1, rJ d.i; with comparattra*. 
256, r. 9, (b.); 127, 8 ; stiamnum, et i am 
tum , 191, r. 7. 

-etis, genitive In, 78; 112,1. 

Etsi and etiamsi, eonstr., 271. r. 2~ 
-etum, derivative nouna in, 100 , 7 
Etymology, 24—199 

Eu, the diphthong, 10, 8; wfaen not • 
diphthong, 10 , 8 , r. 8 ; in voe. aing. of 
Greek nonna in eus, 81. 

Euphemiam, 824,11. 

Eus, nouna in of 2d decl., 54, 6 ;—adja. 
in, 128, 1 and 2; Greek proper namee ln, 
288, r. 2; gen. of, 76, r. 7; ace. of, 180, m. 

-ev and -etu , in 2 d and 8 d roota of verba. 
167. 

Evado, eonstr., 251, R. 

Evenit, conjugated, 184; evenit ut, 262, 

R. 3, 

Ex and e, prep., how uaed, 195, R. 2 and 
13;—used with partitivee inatead of the 
genitive, 212, r. 4; sometimee omitted, 251, 
and R.l; ex quo, scii, tempore, 258, K. 4. 
-ex, gender of nouna in, 65, 2. 

Exadversus, w. acc., 196, R. 8. 

Excedo, w. acc., 288, (3 ), R. 

Excello, eonstr., 266, r. 16, ( 8 .) 

Excito, w. ut, 2t3, R. 4. 

Excludo, eonstr., 261, R. 

Exeo, eonstr., 251, R. 

Exiitimo, w. gen., 214; w. two aeca., 
280, n. 1; existimor, eonstr., 271, R. 2. 
Exlex, 112,2; 196, i., 6 . 

Exos, genitive of, 112. 2. 

Exosus , 188,1, R. 

Exsistunt quu w. suty., 264, 6 . 

Exter, 106, 8, and R.; oompariaon of, 
125, 4. 

Expedio , 251, R.; pedit, w. dat, 225 
r. 2 , ( 6 .) 

Experior si, 198, 11. (e.) 

Expers, w. gen., 218, R. 1, (8.), aad 
R. 5, (2.) 

Extemplo, 198, n., 1. 

Extera, how oompared, 125, 4; extremus , 
how uaed, 206, R. 17; extremum eet, ut, 
262, r. 8. 

Exuo oonsti., 225, R. 2; exuor, 284, l, 
r. 1 . 


Pabula, ellipsis of, 29, 2 
Fac, imperative, iS2, 4; fac ut orne, 287. 
r. 8; fac . ‘ anppoee or granting.’ w. aoe. and 
Inf, 278, R. 8; pr., 299, i. 4. 
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Facile, adv., 192, 4, (6.) i w - superlativos, 
stc- 277, r. 7. 

Facilis,eo nstr., 276, in., r. 4; 222. r. l,(a.) 

Facio and compds., passive of. 180 and v. ; 
ehanges of in the compds., 189, n. 1; w. 
gen. of valne, 214, r. 2; w. two accs., 230, 
n. 1; w. abi., 250, r. 3; w. ut and subj., 
273,1, n. 2 and 3; w. participio, 273, 1; 

w. de. e te., 250, R. 8; /acne non possum 
quin. 262, 2; facere quod, 278, v. 8; ellipsis 
of, 209, r. 4; facere certiorem , 280, n. 8. 

Faliscan verse, 312. xi. 

Fallit me , 229, a. 7. 

Familia with pater, etc., gen. of, 48, 2. 

Familiaris , w. dat., 222, a. 1, (a.): with 
f*n., 222, a. 1, (c.) 

Far. its root, 56, ii., a. 6; gen. of, 71, 

x. 2; abi., 82, e. 1, ( 6.); 94 and 95. 

Fas , gender of, 62, r. 2; 94; fas erat, 
the indic, instead of the subj., 259, a. 8; 
fas est , w. supine in w, 276, m., a. 2. 

Faxo, fadcim and faxem, 162, 9, and 188, 
a. 1. 

Faux, geritive of, 78, 2, (5.); but cf. 94, 
p . 50; gen. plur., 88 , ii., 3. 

Favetur, .onjugated, 184, 2, (6.) constr., 
223. * 

Fearing, verbs of, w. ut and ne, 262, a. 7. 

Febris, ellipsis of, 205, r. 7, (1) 

Fecundus, w. gen. or abi., 213, R. 5, (3.) 

Feet, inpoetry, 302; isochronons, 802, r. 

Fel, its rooft, 56, ii., R. 6; its genitive, 
70 R * 94. 4 

'Felix, declined, 111; 213, R. 4, (1.) 

Femina, added to epicene nouns, 188, m. 

Feminine nouns, of lst decl., 41; of 2d 
decl., 49—51; of 8d decl., 62; exoeptions in, 
62-85. 

Femur, genitive of. 71, 8. 

Fer, 162, 4; quantity of, 299, ■. 4. 

Fero, conjugated, 1*9; its compds., 172, 
(p. 184); fertur, constr. of, 271, R. 2. 

‘ficus, comparison of adjs. in, 125, 8, (a.) 

Fido, how conjugated, 142, r. 2; w. abi., 
945, it.; w. dat., 245, n., r. 1; 228, R. 2. 

Fidi, (from findo), pr., 284. *. 1, (1.) 

Figures of prosody, 805—3u7; of orthog- 
raphy and etymology, 822; of syntax, 823; 
of rhitorto, 

Filia, dat. and abi. plur., 43. 

Filius, voe. sing., 52. 

Filiing, verbs of, w. abi., 249, i.; w. gen., 
220,8. 

Final svllablee. quantity of, 294—301;— 
ecnjunctions, 198, 8. 

Finitimus , w. dat., 222, r. 1, (a.) 

Fio, conjugated, leO; w. gen, of value, 
214, R. 2; w. two dati ves, 22/, r. 1 ; Jit and 


178,11.4. 

Flecto, used reflexively, 229, r. 4, 1. 
Flocci habere, etc., 214, r. 1. 

Fluo and struo, 2dand 3d rootsof, 171, if. 
Follow, in what sense used, 208, 9. 

Fons, gender of, 64,1. 

Foras and foris, 287, R. 5, (c.) 

Forem, fore, etc., 154 R. 8; 162,12, (1.); 
« two dative*, 227, R. 1. 


Fractional expressions, 151, 6. 

Freeing. verbs of. 251. 

Frenum, plur. freni and frena, 92, 6. 

Frequens, w. gen. or abi., 213, R. 8, (8.){ 
cf. a. 4. (1.) 

Frequentative verbs, 187, ii., 1; quantity 
of» in, 284, x. 4. 

Fretus, w. abi., 244; w. dat., 222, R. 6: 
w. inf., 244, R. 2, (6.) 

Fructus , declined, 87. 

Frugi, 115, 4; comparison of, 125 6. 

Fruor, w. abi., 245, i. : w. acc., 245, L. R 

Frux, genitive of. 78, 2, (5.); 94. 

Fugio , coustr., 225, iv.; 210, R. 8,(2.); 
poetically, w. inf., 271, M. 8; fugitms, 

Ti , etc., in compound tenses, 162 12, 
(1.): fuisse, w. perf. pass. participles, 268 
r. 1, (6 .) 

Fungor, w. abi., 245, i.; w. aco , 245, R. t 
276, ii., R. 1. 

Fuo, root of fui, 154, R. 2 and 8; fatum, 
pr.,2&,E.l ,{i) 

Furo, 183, R. 2. 

Furor, w. dat. or abi., 224, R. 2. 

Future tense, 145. iit. ; how supplied in 
the subj., 260, r. 7: future perfect tense, 
145, vi.; old form in so, 162, 9 and 10; 
future indic, for imperative, 267, R. 2; 259, 
r. 1, (4.); fut. imperative, 267, (2.), (8.); 
future pass. part. w. acc., 234, i., R. 2; 
fut. perf. for fut., 259, r. 1, (6.) 

Futurum esse or fore, ut, w. subj- 268 
R. 4, (6.); futurum fuisse, ut, 268, R. 6. 


G, sound of, 10; before s in roots o 
nouns, 56, R. 2; in roots of verbe, 171, ^ 
and e. 5. 

Galliambus, 814, x. 

Gaudeo, how conjugated. 142, r. 2; with 
abi., 247,1, (2.); w. acc., 282, n. 1; with 
quod, etc., 273, s. 6. 

Gemo, w. acc., 232, w. 1. 

Gems, gender of names of, 29. 

■gena, componnds in, 48, 2. 

Gener, declined, 46. 

General relatives, 139, 6, R.; how used, 
207, R. 29. 

General Indefl nites, 189, 5, R. 

Gender, 26, 7 and 27; its divisione, 27; 
general rules of, 27—84; n&tural and gram- 
matical, 27; masc. from signification, 28; 
fem. from do., 29; common and doubtful, 
80; epicene, 83; neuter appellativos of per¬ 
sone. 32, 2; of Greek nouns, 84, r. 1; neu¬ 
ter, 84; of lst decl., 41; excs in lst decl., 
42; of 2d decl., 46; excs. in 2d decl., 49; 
of 8d decl., 58, 62, and 66; excs. in 3d decl., 
59—67; of 4th decl., 87; excs. in 4th decl., 
88; of 5th decl., 90; excs. in 6th decl., 90, 
gender of adjs., 205. 

Genno, w. abi., 246, R. 1; generatus , w. 
abi., 246. 

Genitive, 87; sing., lst decl., excs. in, 48* 
of 3d decl., 68; of acgectives, 8d decl., 112 
plur., lst decl., contracted, 48; 2d decl. 
do., 53; 8d decl., 88; terminal letters in al 
the declensions, 40, 6; of adjectivos, 8d 
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decl., 112 and 114; alter nonna, 211; ita 
place. 279, R.; what relationa it denotee, 
211, s 1; subjective and objective, 211, r. 2; 
of substantive pronouns objective, 211, r. 
8; possessive adjective uaed for, 211, R. 4; 
dative naed for, 211, R. 6; of character or 
quality, 211, R. 6; of meaaure, 211, R. 6, 
and (8.) and (6.); nonn limited by, omitted, 

211, R. 7; wanting, ia the predicate after 
tum, 211, r. 8; in other cases, 211. r. 8, (4. ) ; 
omitted. 211, r. 9; two genitivee, 2ll, a. 10; 
gen. after opus and usus, 211, 11; how 
translated, 211, R. 12; after partitives, 212; 
after a neuter adjective or adj. prononn, 

212, r. 8; ita place, 279,10; after adverba, 
212, a 4; after a^jectives, 218; of caute or * 
sowce, 213, a. 2; different constructione 
Instead of, 213, r. 4; after dignus and m- 
sUgnus, 244, r. 2; after verbs, 214—220; 
after sum, and verbe of valuing, 214; or 
crime, 217; after verbe of admonishing, 218; 
after verbs denoting an afiection of the 
mind, 220; instead of abi. after verbs of 
abounding, etc., 220, 8; instead of predicate 
acc., 280, n. 4; of place, 221: after parti- 
des, 221, ii., ni.; of gerunds, 275, in., r. 1; 
plui, depending on a gerund, 275, r. 1, 

i 3.); place of, after neuter adjectives, 279, 

. 0 . 

Genitivee, two, limiting the same noun, 
211, r. 10. 

Genitus, w. abi., 246. 

Genius , voc. sing., 52. 

Gentium, 212, r. 4, ri. 2. 

Genus, in acc. instead of the gen. or abi., 
as, id genus, omne genus, etc., 234, ii., r. 

' 2, fin.\ 209, r. 7, (4.); 281, r. 6; usedwith 
the genit, instead of an apposition, 211, 
r. 2, N. 

Georgicon, 54, 4. 

Gero and fero, compounds of, in nouns 
of 2d decl., 47; in adjs. of lst and 2d decls., 
105, 8; not compared, 127, 7. 

Gerundivee, deflned, 275, r. 2; howused, 
275, n. 

Gerunds, 25, and 148, 2; by what casee 
followed, 274; and gerundivos, genitive of, 
275, ni., R. 1; nouns which they follow, ib. 
(1.); adjectives, ib. (2.); after sum denoting 
tendency, 275, (5.); instead of a noun in 
•pposition, 211, r. 2, n. ; dat. of, 275, r. 2; 
«ce. of, 276, R. 3; abi. of, 275, R. 4; infin. 
for, after adj-. 270, r. 1, (a.) 

Gigno, pr., 284. r. 8. 

Gl, tl, and tkl, in syllabication, 18, 8. 
Glorior, with abi., 247, 1, (2.); w. acc., 
182, n. 1, and (3.) 

Glyconie verse, 804,2; 816, iv. 

Gn, initial, 12, R. 

Gnarus, w. gen., 213, r. 1; cf. r. 4, (1.) 
-go, nouns in, gender of, 59,2; genitive 
of, 69, r. 1. 

Golden age, of Roman literature, 829, 2. 
Government deflned, 203. 7. 

Grammatical subject, 202, 2; cases of, 
202, r. 4; predicate, 203, 2: figures, 822. 

Gratia } w. gen., 247, R. 2; its place, 279, 
r.; g+atxas ago, constr., 273, N 6. 

Gratum m*M est, quod , 278, 2t 6. 

Gratulor, «jnstr, 278, n. 7. 


Grave accent, 5, 2, anc 4, 2; 16. R 8. 

Gravi/lus and gravis , w. gen. or ab 
218, r. 6, (3.) 

Greek nouns, gender o' 34, R. 1; tenui* 
nations of in lst decl., 44; in 2d decl., 54: 
terminations of in 8d decl., 55, R.; acc. of 
in 8ddecl., 80; declension of, in do., 86 

Greek or limiting acc., 234, R. 2. 

Grex, gender of, 65, 2; genitive of. 78, 

2 , ( 2 .) 

Grus, gender of, 80; genitive of, 76, «. 8 

Guiltand innocence, adjectivae of, witfe 
gen , 217, R. 1. 


H. 


N, its nature, 2, 6; its place in sylhdA- 
cation, 18,1; before s in verbal roots, 171, 
1; in prosody, 288, i., (6.) 

Habeo , with two accs., 230, H. 1; habere 
in numere or in loco, 230, N. 4; w. gen of 
value, 214, i. 2; w. abi. of price, 252, r. 1; 
w. two datives. 227, R. 1; w. participio perf 
pass., 274, r. 4; w. participle in dus . 274 
r. 7, (a.); habeo, non habeo, or nihil kabc(\ 
quod, w. subj., 264, n. 8; haberi, «r. predfr 
cate nom., 210, R. 8, (8.), (e.); 271, m. 3 
and r. 4. 

Habito, w. gen. of price, 214, n. 1; w 
abi. of, price, 262, R. 1. 

Hac in answer to qua ? 191, R. 1, (e.) 

Hactenus, adv. of place and time, 191, 

R. (£■) 

Hadria, gender of, 42, 2. 

Hec, for hae, 134. R. 1. 

Haud, signification and use, 191, r. 8: 
haud multum abest quin, 262, N. 7; haua 
scio an, 198,11, R. (e.) 

Hebes , gen. of, 112,1; abi. of, 113, l 8; 
defective, 115, 2. 

Hei mihi, 228. 8. 

Hellenism, 828, R. (2.) 

Hem, w. dat., 228, 8; w. acc., 288, 2; w. 
voc., 240, r. 1. 

Hemistich, 804. 

Hemiolius, 304, 6. 

Hendiadys, 823, 2, (8.) 

Hepar , genit, of, 71; abl.of, 82, x. 1, (5.) 

Hephthemimeris, 804, 5. 

Heres, gender of, 31, 2; genitive, 78, l l. 

Heroic caesura, 810, 4 and 5. 

Heros . genitive, 76, 2; acc., 80, R.; dat 
plur., 84; acc. plur., 86, k. 2; declined,86 

Heteroclito nouns, 93. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 84, R. 2; 92. 

Heterosis, 823, 8, (2.) 

Hexameter verse, 810; Priapean, 810,1 U 

Hiatus, 279,18. 

Hibernus, pr., 284, K. 6, R. 2. 

Hic . pron., decliued, 134; distinguiahed 
from ille, 207, R. 23; hic—hic, for ite — ille, 
207, r. 23, (b .); related in time like nuas 
and tunc. 

Hic, adv. of place, hic, hinc, huc, etc., 
referring to the place of the speakex, 191, 
R. 1, (e.); w. gen., 212, r. 4, n. 2, 6.)r 
adv. of time, 191, r. 1, (g.) 

Him, her, etc., how expressed in Latin 
207, R. 20. 
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EBpponactic trimeter, 814, n.; tetrameter, 
814, iv. 

Historica! present, 146, i., 8: perfect, 
145, iv., r. ; for the pluperfect, 269, a. 1, 
(rf.): infinitive, 209, a. 6; tenses, 268.' 

Hoc, pleonaatic, 207, R. 21 and 22; hoc 
W- partitive gen., 212, r. 8, it. 1; h&c with 
somparitives, 266, r. 16. 

Hodie, pr., 286, 2, r. 1. 

Homo, gender of, 81.2; genitive, 69, ■. 2; 
homo, homines , ellipsis of, 209, r. 2, (2.); 
»6, E. 7, (1.); &9, B. 4. 

Homoeopropheron, 824, 26. 

Honor, (-os), declined, 67. 

Horaee, key to the odes of, 321. 

Horatian metree, 820. 

Horreo, w. inf., 271, n. 1. 

Hortor, w. ad, 225, R. 1; w. ut, ne, e te., 
1?8, 2; without ut, 262, R. 4. 

Hospes, gender of, 80; fbrmation of nom. 
«Ing., 66, i., r. 8: genitive, 78, 2; abi., 118, 
R. 2; as an a^j., 129, 8. 

Hostis, w. gen. or dat.. 222. r. 2, (e.) 

* However ’ w. a relative, now expreesed 
in Latin, 280, m., (8.) 

Huc, w. genitive, 212, r. 4, N. 8,(6.); 
huccine rerum, 212, r. 4, n. 8. 

Humi, oonstr.,221, R. 8; humo, 264, r. 2; 
256, r. 1. 

Huic, pronuneiation of, 9, 5; pr., 806, 

E. 2 . 

Hujus non facio, 214, E. 1. 

Hujusmodi , 184, E. 5; w. qui and the 
snbj., 264, 1, r». 

Hypallage, 323, 4, (8.) 

Hyperbaton, 823, 4. 

Hyperbole, 824, 6. 

Hypercatalectic or hypermeter verse, 804, 

8,(4.) 

Hypothetica! sentences, 259, r. 3, (e.), 
(d.), and r. 4; 260, n.; in the inf., 268, r. 4 

—R. 6. 

Hysteron proteron, 823, 4, (2.) 


I. 

I, lts sonnd, 7 and 8; i and j but one 
character, 2, 8; i for it in gen. of 2d decl., 
62; i changed to e in forming certain 
noms., 66, i., R. 8; nouns in t, gender of, 
66; genitive of, 68; genitive of Greek nonns 
In, <8, r. ; dat. of 8d decl. in, 79; abi. sing. 
In, 82; 118; in gen. and dat. sing. of 5th 
decl., 90, r. 2; i ending the former part of 
aeompound noun or adj., 108, e. 1; 181, 
Wj, i fn dat. sing. of nineadjs. in us and er, 
1)7; in lst person sing. of the perf. act., 
147, 8; i, the characteristie vowel of the 
4th conj., 149, 2; cf 160, 6; i or e for the 
Greek «, 283, s. 6, ’1.); increment in, 8d 
decl., 287, 8; plur., 288; of verba, 290; 
i final, quantity of, 285. R. 4.; 296. 

-ia, abstracta in, 101, 8; in nom., aoc. 
and voc. plur., 83; 86. 

•iacus. adjs. in, 128, 1, (d.) 

Iambic metre, 314; 303; tetrameter, 314, 
Ai ; trimeter, 314, i.; catalectic, 314, iv.; 
dimeter, 814, vi.; hypermeter, 814, vu.; 
acephalous, 314, viti.; catalectic, 314, IX.; 
ambico-dactylic metre, 318, u 
88 * 


- tonus, adjs. in, 128, 6, (. f .) 

•eas, fem. patronymies in 100,1, (6/ 

Ibi, ellipsis of belbre ubi, 206, (8.), («.' 
-icis, genitivas in, 78, 2, (2.) and (8.) 
74, b. 2. 

-icius, adjs. in, 128, 2; -scius ot -itius 
verba! adis, in, 129, 5. 

Ictus, 808, 8. 

- iculus, a, um , diminutives in, 100,8, b. 1 
-icus, adjs. in, 128, 1, ( d .), and 2, («.*, 
and 6, (i.) 

Id, before a relative pron., 206, (18.): 
w. gen., 212, r. 3; id temporis, alatis, m 
genus , etc., 284, n.. r. 8; 253, r. 8; vl ago , 
constr., 278, w. 1: 207, R. 22; .id quod ln- 
stead of quod, 206, (18.), ( b .); as aoc. of da 
gree, etc., 282, (8.)'' 

Idem, declined, 184, r. 6; how used, 207. 
r. 27; w. gen., 212, r. 8; w. dat., 222, r. 7: 
207, R. 27, (a.); supplying the place of 
item, etiam, or tamen , 207, R. 27; idem 
qui, ac, atque, ut, cum , etc., 207, r. 2y, («.); 
222, r. 7; idem — idem, 1 at once,’207, R. 27, 
(c.); as aoc. of degree, 282, (8.) 
lies, 826, 2. 

-ides, and -iades , patronymies in, 100,1, 
(a.); pr., 291, 4. 

Idiotism, 825, 6. 

- idis , genitives in, 78,1.1; 74, x. 2. 
Idoneus, qui, 264, 9; 270, R. 1. 

-idus, adjs. in, 129, 2. 

-t ei, in 6th decl., quantity of the e, 288, 
i., R. 2. 

- ies , advs. in, 192, ii., 8. 

Igitur, 198, 6; lts place, 279, 8, (b.), 
equi valent to ‘ I say,’ 2?8, r. 10. 

Ignarus, w. genitive, 218, R. 1; 275, m. 
R. l x (2.) 

-it in genitive contracted, 62; how aa 
cented, 14, x. 

-ile, derivative nouns in, 100, 9. 

■ilis, adjs. in, 129, 4; 128, 4. 

Illae, in answer to qua ? 191, R. 1, (d.) 
Illacrimo, w. dat., 224, a. 1, 4. 

Illative conjunctions, 198, 6. 

Ille, declined, 134; ita uses, 207. R. 20— 
!6; w. quidem, redundant, 207, R. 21; 
its relation to time, 207, r. 23, (e.): as a 
pron. of the 8d pers., 207, R. 20; relation 
of hic and ille , 207, R. 28; ille, qui, w. sufaj., 
264,1, fi. 

Illic, pron , how declined, 184, R. 8; 
illic, illuc, illinc, advs., their referenoe, 191, 
r. 1. (c.) 

-iliimus, superlativos in, 125, 2. 
Illiusmodi, 134, 5. 

-illo, verbs in, 187, ii., 4. 

Illud, w. genitive, 212, r. 8, x. 1, (o.); 
pleonastic, 207, r. 22; as acc. of degree 
232, (8.) 

Illudo, w. dat., 224, 4. 

-illus, a, um, diminutives in, 100, 8, ▲. 8. 
•m, in acc. sing. 8d decl., 79 , 80; t m tot 
eum, 134, r. 1; -im, is, etc., in pres. suty., 
162, 1; adverbs in. 192. i. and n. 

Imbecillus , pr., 284, 2, x. 2. 

Imbuo , constr., 281, R. 4. 

Imitative verbs, 187, 8. 

Immemor, gen.of, 112, 2; abi., 118,1.8 
gen plur., 114, x. 2. 
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Immo, 191, e. 8. 

Immodicus , w. gen. or abi., 218, E. 5, (8.) 

Immunis , w. gen. or abi., 213, a. 6, (8.) 
*f- 261, H. 

-iftmmum. deriv. nonna in, 100, 6;—and 
-imonia, verbals in, 102, 8. 

Impatiens , w. genit., 218. r. 1, (2 ) 

Impavidus, w. genit., 218, a. 1, (8.) 

Impedio , w. oiitn, 202, n. 7; w. quomi¬ 
nus , 282, r. 11; w. inf., 202, r. 11, N. 

Impello , 278, n. 4. 

Imperative, 148, 8; it» tense», 145, a. 8; 
how nae<l, 267, (1.), (2.); trregolar. 162, 4 
and 6; aubj. for imperative 267, a. 2; aing 
fortior., 209, a. 2* uaed a» a noun, 205, 

Imperfect tense, 145. n.; w. oportet , eto., 
269, a. 8; the imperf. indic, for plnp. anbj., 
259, a. 4. 

Imperitus , w. geni f ., 218, R. 1, (8.); of 
gerund, 275, hi., a. 1. (2.) 

Impero , conatr., 278, n. 4; 262, a. 4; w. 
dat. and aco., 223, a. 2, (1.) 

Imperaonal verba, 184; aubject of, 184, 2; 
Ust of in 2d oonj., 109; 184, E. 1; in lat, 
8d, and 4th oonj., 184, a. 1; conatr. w. gen., 
215,1: 219; w. dat., 228, a. % if. (6.); w. 
acc., 229, r. 6 and 7. 

Impertio , 249, i., and a. 8; 225, a. 1, (6.) 

Impetro , ut , 278, «. 2. 

Impleo, 249. a. 1: 220, 8. 

Impono , 241, a. 6. 

Impm and impotens, w. genit., 218, a. 1, 

Imprimis, 198, n., 2. 

Imprudens , improvidus , w. genit., 218, 

E. 1. 

Impubes , genitive, 112,1; abi., 118, B. 2; 
115,1, (a.) 

Impulsus , w. abi. of canae, 247, a. 2, (6.) 

-m xoota of nonna in, 56, ii., a. 1 and 2; 
In acc. aing., 79. 

/n, prep., conatr., 285, (2.); signifleation 
and uae, 195, a. 14; in composition, 196, 7; 
in with abi. inatead of predicate aco., 280, 
N. 4; conatr. of verba compd. with, 224; 
w. abi. after verba of placing, holding, re* 
garding, aaaembling, eto., 241, a. 5; ellipaia 
of with aome ablativea of place, 254 and rs.; 
with ablative8 of time, 258, N. 1, and a. 5; 
with namea of towua, 254, r. 2 and a. 8. 

Inanis, w. genit, or abi., 213, a. 5, (8.) 

Incassum , 193, ii., 4. 

Incedo , 238, (3.), if.; 210, r. 8, (2.) 

Inceptive verba, 187, u., 2; liat of, 173. 

Incertus, w. genit., 213, a. 1; incertum 
ut an , 198,11, a. (e.); 265, a. 3. 

Inchoative* aee inceptive verba. 

Incidit ut , 262, a. 8. 

Incito , conatr., 225, a. 1; incitatus , w. abi. 
Wt cauae, 247, R- 2, (b.) 

Incipio , w. inf., 271, n. 1. 

Inclino , conatr., 229, r. 4,1; 225, rv. 

Incommodo , w. dat., 228, r. 2, w. (5.) 

Increment of nouna, 280; aing. num., 
187; plur. num., 288; of verba, 289. 

Incrementum, 824, 22. 

Increpo and increpito , w. gen., 217, a. 1. 

Incumbo, w. dat., 224, 4; w .ad, 224, r. 4. 

Incuso, w genit., 217. r. 1. 


/mfe, ellipaia of before unde, 206, (8.), (a ) 
inde icet. 212, a. 4, n. 4. 

Indeclinable nouna, 34; 94;—at^aetlfM, 
116, 4. 

Indefinite adjecti vea. 104; 139, 6, a.;— 
pronouna, 188;—adverbe, 191, a. 4. 

Indicative mood, 148, 1; ita tenace, 145; 
how uaed, 259: tenaea naed one for another, 
259, a. 1—4; indic, of the preteritea with 
oportet, etc., 259, a. 8; in inserted claoee», 
266,2, r. 8 and 5; 266,1, a. 1. 

Indico. w. aco. and inf.. 272, E. 1. 

Indigeo, w. abi., 250, 2, (2.); w. gentt 
220, 8- 

Indignor , conatr., 273, 5, n. 6. 

Indignus, w. abi., 244; w. genit., 244, 
a. 2; indignus qui, w. auty., 264, 9; w. m- 
pine in u, 276, m., a. 1. 

Indigus, w. genit, or abi., 218, a. 6, (2.) 

Indirect queetions, anbj. in, 265indi- 
rect referenoe, 266, 8:—indirect discouree, 
266,1. n. and 2. 

Induco, id animum inducere , 283, (1.); 
paaa. w. acc., 284, a. 1; inductus , w. abi 
of canae, 247, a. 2, ( b.) 

Indulgeo , conatr., 223, (1.), (a.) 

Induo , w. dat. and aco., 224, 4; w. abL 
and aco., 249, i., a. 1; cf. 224, a. 1, ( b .); 
induo and exuo, conatr. in pa«8., 284, a. 1. 
•inc or -tone, fem. patronymiesin, 100,1,(6.) 

Ineo. 188, r. 8; inire consilia, w. inf., 
270, a. 1, (e.); 184, m. 

Iners, abi. of, 113, a. 8, and a. 1. 

Inexpertus , w. genit., 218, a. 1. 

Infamo, w. genit, of crime, 217, a. 1. 

Infero, 224, 4, and a. 4. 

Inferus, compariaon of, 125, 4;— infenor 
w. dat., aDl., or quam , 256, a. 10; infimus 
and imus. 205, a. 17. 

Infinitive, 148, 4; as a nonn, 26, a.; 269; 
Ita gender, 84, 4; 205, a. 8; ita caaes, 269, 
(b.)', aa an acc., 229, r. 5; 270; as a verb, 
269,(a.); ita tenses, 145, R. 4; old inf.pree. 
paaa. in -er, 162, 6;—inf. as logical aubj., 
202, r. 2; 269; how modified, 203, n., 6; 
with aubject nom., 209, a. 5; for the geni¬ 
tive, 213, r. 4; ita aubjete, 239; w. dat. in- 
atead of aco., 227, n.; construction and 
meaning of ita tenses, 268; inf. as aubiect 
of inf., 269, r. 8; aa predicate nom., 269, 
a. 4; esse, etc., with licet and a predicate 
noun or adj., case of snch predicate, 269, 
a. 6; poetically after what verba, 271. i. 3; 
depending on a verb, 270; 229, a. 6; on an 
adj. or noun, 270, a. 1; 275, n., r. 1, n. 1; 
absolute, 270, a. 2; ellipsis of; 270, a. 8; 
inf. without a anbject after what verfcs 


uaed, 271; with a anbject, after what verbs, 
272; 278; how translated, 272, r. 3; uaed 
likeanoun, 273, N. 9; ita place, 279, 11; 
inf. pres. for inf. perfect, 268, a. 1; inf. 
perf. for present, 268, r.2; prea. for future, 
268, r. 8; poet. to denote a purpoae, 274, 
R. 7, (b.) 

Infinitum est, the indic, for the aubj., 
259, r. 4, (2 ) 

Infirmus . w. genit, oi abi., 218, r. 5, (8.) 

In fit, 188, 14, 1*>. ' 

Inflection, 25; parts 'f sneenb inflected 
24.4 
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htgens, abi of. 118, s. 8. 

/nimieus , w. dat., 222, a. 1; w. genit., 
B2,B.2,(e.) 

-inis, genitives in, 69.1.1 and 2. 

Initio, «at first,” 258, it. 

Innitor , 224, R. 4. 8ee also nitor. 
Innocens and innoxius, w. genit 218 
R. 1. 

Insatiabilis , w. genit., 218, R. 6, (1.) 
Inscius , w. genit., 218, R. 1, (3.) 

Inscribo , insculvo , and insero , oonstr., 
IU, r. 5. 

Insimulo , w. gen.; , 217, R. 1. 

Insolens and insolitus , w. genit., 213, r. 1. 
Inops, abi. of, 118, X. 8; 115, 1, (a.); w. 

? nit., 213, R. 1; of. r. 4, (1.); w. abi., 250, 
(1.) 

Inquam, 188, 5; ellipsis of, 209, r. 4; its 
poeition, 2r9. 6. 

Inserted elaoses, 266. 

Insinuo „ constr., 229, R. 4,1. 

Insons, genit, pior, of, 114, k. 8; 115,1, 
(a.); w. genit., 218, r. 1. 

Inspergo, 249, i., r. 1 and R. 8. 

Instar, a dtatote, 94. 

Instituo , 278, n. 4; 290, R. 1: 281, R. 4; 
w. inf., 271, N. 1. 

Instrument. abi. of, 247, and R. 5; w. 
▼erbs of teaching, 231, r. 8, (e.) 

Instruo , 281, R. 4. 

Insumere tempus , 276, R. 2. 

Insuesco, w. dat. or abi. of the thing, 
246, n., 8; w. inf., 271, w. 1. 

Insuetus, 218, r. 1, (8.); 222, R. 2. (a.); 
275, iii., (2.); 5ffT0, R. 1; ZI5, in., R. 1, (2.) 
Insuper, w. aco. or abi., 285, R. 8. 

Integer, w. genit., 218; integrum est ut, 
262, R. 8, n. 8. 

InteUigOjjc. two acca., 290, R. 1; w. aoe. 
and inf., 272, n. 1: inteU igitur, w. inf. as 
subject, 269, r. 2. 

Intention denoted by participle in rus 
with sum, 162,14; 274. r. 6. 

Intentus, w.acc. nihil, 282, (8.); intentum 
esse, w. dat. of gerund, 276, m., r. 2, (1.) 

Inter, nae of, 286,1, R. 2; in composition, 
196, i., 8;—w. se or ipse, 208,(6.); w. ge- 
runds, 276, ni., r. 8; instead of partitive 
gen., 212, r. 8, K. 4; construction of its 
eompds.,224; repeated by Cicero alter in¬ 
ter esse, 277, ii., 4. 

Intercedo, w. quin , ne, or quominus, 2C 

r. 11. 

Intercludo and interdico, 251, N. and r. 2. 
Interdico, w. abi., 261, n. 

Interdiu or die, 253, n. 1. 

Interea loci, 212, r. 4, N. 4. 

Infeereet, Roman computation of, 827. 
Interest , w. genit., 219; w. mea, etc., 219, 
R. 1; subject of, 219, r. 4; degree of interest 
how expressed, 219, r. 5. 

Interior, comparison of, 126, 1; intimus, 
106, R. 17. 

Lnteijcctions, 199; w. nom., 209, r. 18; 
w. dat., 228, (3.); w. acc., 288. 2; w. too., 
. NO; O, heu, etc.. not elided. 906. 
Intermitto , w. inf., 271, N 1. 

Interpres, gender of, 80; 61 2; genit, of, 

18 , 8 > 

Interritus, w. genit., 218, R 1 and 2. 


Interrogative partlclee, 198, I;- adjs. 
104, 14; 121, 6; 139, 5, 8;—pronouna, 187, 
in indirect questione, 137, n.; 265, n. 2;— 
sentences, 200, 8. 

Interrogo, w. twoaccs., 281, R. 1; constr. 
in pass., 284, i.; w. genit, of the ciime, 
217, r. 1. 

Intersum, w. dat., 224, 5. 

Intus, w. aco., 83o, 1, (b.) 

Intra, how used. 196, R. 8; 258, B. 4., (6.) 

In transitive verb, 141, ii. ; used imper 
sonally in pass. w. dat., 228. n. 1 , (e.) 

-inus, adis, in, 128,1, 2, and 6. 

Invado, 233, (8.), n. 

Invariable adjs., 122; specifled, 127, 7. 

lnvenioj w. two accs., 280, R. 1; inveni* 
untur, qui, w. snbj., 264, 6. 

Invideo, constr., 223, (1.), (e.); 220, 1 
invidetur mihi, 228, R. 2, R. (c.) 

Invitus, w. dat. of the person, 226, R. 8, 
invita Minervd, 257, R. 7. 

Involnntary agent of pass. verb, 248, ii., 
and n. 


-io, nonns in, gender of, 59,1; penonal 
appellatiTes in, 100, 4, (6.); verbals in, 102, 
7; verbs in of 8d conj. ,169. 

Ionie metre, 817; 903;— a majore, 817, i.; 
—a minore, 817, ii. 

-ior, -ius, in terminational comparativos, 
124,1. 

Ipse , declined, 135; how osed, 185, R. 1; 
207, r. 28; used refiexively, 208, (4.); 207, 
R. 28, (c.); w. inter, 208, (6.); et ipse, 207j 
r. 27, ( b .); ipse , with the inf., 2v3, r. 9, (a.); 
nunc tpsum and tum ipsum, 191, r. 7. 

Ipsus and ipsissimus, 185, R. 2. 

Irascor, w. dat., 228, R. 2, n., (6.) 

Iri , w. supine in um, 276, u., R. 3. 

Iron age of Roman ii ter a ture, 829, 4. 

Irony, 324, 4. 

Irregular nouns, 92;—adjs., 115;—verbs, 


-is, nouns in, gender of, 62; 68; genitive 
of, 74; -Is or -eis instead of -Ss in ucc. plur. 
of 3d decl., 85, i. 1; abi. of adjs. in is used 
as nouns, 82, r. 4used as proper namee, 
82, b. 4, {b.)-, -is for -us in genitive of 4th 
decl., 89, 2; fem. patronymies in, 100, 1, 
(b.)] ellipsis of in 2d root of verbs, 162, 7, (e ) 
Is, pron., declined, 134; how used, 207, 
R. 26; referring to a clause, 206,(18.); ts 
and ille with quidem used pleonastically, 
207, R. 21; is for talis, 207, R. 26, (6.); 264, 
1, r. ; et is, atque is, isque, et is quidem 
207, R. 26 ,<c.) ; ellipsis of is, 207, R. 26, (d.); 
is-qui, 264, 1, w. 

Islands, gender of, 29; constr. of nameB 
of, 287, R. 6, (6.) 

-issimus, a, um, the terminational super 
lative, 124. 2. 

-uso, verbs in, 187, ii., 6. 

Iste, how declined, 134; how used, 207 
R. 28^ 25; iste qui, w. subj., 264,1, N. 

Istic, pron., declined, 184, R. 3. 

Istic, adv., istinc, istuc, the*r referenoe, 
191, R. 1, (e.) 

Istiusmodi, 184, R. 6. 

-it, roots of nouns in, 56, n., R. 6; in 84 
root of 4th oonj., 175, of certain verbs o. 

• 8d conj., 171, *. 7 
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Da, 191, E 6; 277, e. 12, (a.); ita non, 
277, e. 14. 

Itaque, it» meaning, 196, 6, e. j ite plaoe, 
279, 8, ( b .) 

Iter, declined, 67; 71, 2; with nem and 
eoo. of place, 287, E. 1; incrementa of, 
« 86 , 2 . 

Mer and - ter , adva. in, 192, n. and it. 

-itas, -ia, Mia, Mies, Mado, and Mus, 
•betraets in, 101,1. 

Mis, genitive In, 78: 78,1; 112,1. 

•do, frequentativea in, 187, n., 1. 

Mius or -ictus adjs. in, 129, 6. 

Itum, fnp., in proeody, 284,1.1, (2.) 

advB. in, 192, i. and n.; adjs, in, 

-tum, verbale in, 102, 2; -item or Mium, 
nonna ln, 100, 5. 

Mu, genitivee in, place of English aooent, 
16: in what adjs., 107; qnantity of the t, 
M, i., i. 4:—adja. in. 128, 1, 2, and6; 
voc. etag. of patri&Ls and poeseaaivea in, 62. 

4v, in 2d roots of verba, 176; 171, >. 8. 

Mms, adjs. in, 129, 7. 


/, rowel befbre, in proeody, 288, it., w. 1. 

Jaceo, 210, e. 8, (2.); 288, (8.), n. 

Jam . with a negative, 191, e. 6; jamdu - 
dum, io. 

Jecur, genitive of, 71, 8; inorementa of, 
286,2. 

Jejunus, w. gen. or abi., 218, e. 6, (8.) 

Jesus, decl. of, 68. 

Jocus, pior, joci and joca, 92, 2. 

Jubar, abi. of, 82, b. 1, (b.) 

Jubeo, o onstr., 228, (2.): 273, 2, (d.); 272, 
E. 6; 262, e. 4; ellipsis of jubeo valere, 238, 
E. 2; jubeor, w. inf., 271, N. 1. 

Jucundus , conatr-, 276, m., e. 1 and 4; 
jucundum est, w. quod, 278, 6, N. 6. 

Judico, w. two acca., 280, n. 1; w. ace. 
and inf.. 272, n. 1; in pass., 210, a. 8, (8.), 
(e.)j judicari w. predicate nominative, 271, 
N. 2. 

Jugerum, 93,1; 94. 

Jugum, qnantity of ita compde., 283, it., 
b. 1. 

Jungo , conatr., 229, b. 4,1. 

Junctus and conjunctus, conatr., 222, 

E 6, (e.) 

Jupiter, genitive of, 71; declined, 85. 

Ju*t aliquid facere, withont cum, 247, 2. 

Jute, ita compda., 189, n. B:—juratus, 
with **tive meaning, 168,16 :—juro, poet. 
w. inf., **1, w. 8. 

Jusjurandum, declined, 91. 

Justum erat , indic, for aubj., 259, r. 8; 
justum est with inf. aa anbject, 269, R. 2; 
justo after comparativos, 256, e. 9; ita 
place, 279, x. 1. 

Juvat, w. acc., 229.R. 7. 

Juvenalis, abi. of. o2, k. 4, ( b .) 

Juvenis, abi. of. 82. c. 4, (b.): 118, X. 2; 
tomparlson of. 126, 4; 116, 1, (o.); for in 
juventute, 263, R. 6. 

Juxta aa an adv., 195, e. 4; juxta ac or 
et que, 198, 8, u 


K. 


K, ita nae, 2, 4. 

Key to the Odea of Horaoe, 821. 
Knowing, verba of, their oonatroctkm, IU 

L. 


L, roots of nonna in, 66, n.; gender «f 
nonna in. 66; genitive of, 70 ;—flnal, qua» 
tttar of, 299, 2. 

Laboro , oonatr., 278, N. 1; poet. w. kf , 
271, w. 8. 

Labiale, 8,1. 

Lac, gender of, 66, x.; genitive of, 70. 

Lacesso, oonatr., 226, R. 1. 

Lator, w. abi., 247,1, (2.); aco., 282, (t ) 

Latus . w. abi. or gen., 218, x. 6, (4.); 
Cf. E. 4, (1.) 

Lampas, declined, 86. 

Lapis, declined, 67 . 

Lar, pr., 284, x. 1. 

Largus, w. gen. or abi.; 218, r. 5, (8.); 
of. x. 4, (1.) 

Lars, genitive of, 71. 

Lassus, w. genit., 218, R. 2. 

Lateo, w. dat. or ace., 228, e. 2, x., (6.), 
and (1.), (o.) 

Latis grammar. ita divisione, 1. 

Latinis, for ludis Latinis, 268, x. 1. 

Latus, altus, and longus, w. ace. of apaoe. 


Lavo and laxo, adi. se, 229, E. 4,1; lavo , 

w. abi. of price, 262. R. I. 

Laxo , w. abi., 251. x. 

Leading clause, subject, and verb, 201,18. 
Lego (ere), ita form in the compda., 189, 

x. 2; conatr., 280.X. 1. 

Lenio, oonatr., 229, e. 4,1. 

•lentus, adjs. in, 128, 4. 

Lettera, 2: division of, 3: aounda of, 7 
numeral, 118,7; capital, 2,2; silent, 12, e. 
terminal in 8d decl., 66. 

Levo , w. abi., 261, x.; w. gen. poet 

isx , gender, 66, 2jgenithre, 78,2, (2.):— 
legem dare, oonatr., 2(8,2, x. 4 i—lege, abi 
of manner, 247, 2. 

Liber, w. abi. or gen., 218, a. 6, (4.); e£ 
220,2; and261 ,n.; w.genit.,218, r. 5, (4.); 
cf. r. 4, (1.) 

Ubero . w. abi., 261, x.; poetic&lly, w 
genit., 220, 2. 

Liberalis, w. genit., 218, a. 5, (1.) 

Libram and libras, 286. r. 7- 
Libro, abi. w. adj. withont prep., 264, 
r. 2. 

Licentia, w. genit, of gerund, 276, m.. 

E. 1, (1.) 

Liceo, w. genit, of price, 214, r. 3; w 
abi., 252, r. 1. 

Licet , w. dat., 228 e. 2; w. aubj. the acc. 
with the inf., or the inf. alone, 273, 4; 262. 
r. 4; w. inf. aa snbiect, 269, a. 2; eam of 
the predicate after licet esu, ete.. 269, a. 6i 
w. indicative inatead of aubj., 269, b. 8, («4 
— licet, conj. w. aufoj., 263, 2. 

Limiting acc.. 284, a.;—abi., 260 and x. 

- limus , superlatives in, 126, 2. 

Linguals and liquida, 8. 1- 
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liquidus, pr., 284, i. &., r. 8. 

•Us, adjs. in, coraparison, 123, 2. 

Uteros dor e, scribere or mittere, 225, m., 
». 4; ellipsis of, 229, a. 4, 2: literas or lite- 
Hs, after verbs of teaching, 231, a. 8, (e.) 

Litotes, 824, 9. 

Litum, pr., 284, l. 1, (2.) 

Loading, verbs of, w. abi., 249, i. 

Locuples, genitive of, 112, 1; abi., 118, 
B. 2; gen. plur., 114, e. 3; 116,1, (a.); w. 
abi. or gen., 213, a. 5, (4.) 

Locus, plur. loci and loca, 92, l., 2; loco 
and loris , abi. of place without a preposi- 
fcion, 254, r. 2; loco, w. gen. for predicate 
nora.,210, n. 3; for predicate aoc., 230, n. 
4; loci and locorum, 212, a. 4, r». 2 and N. 
4 jlocus in apposition to nam ea of towns, 
287, a. 2; loro, w. gen. of price, 241, a. 5; 
w. abi. of price, 262, a. 1; w. participles in 
dus, 274, a. 7; w. genitive of gerunds, 275, 
ni., r. 1, (1.) 

Logical subject. 202,3predicate, 203,8. 

Long syllable, 282, 2. 

Longe , w. comparatives and superlativos, 
127, 8; 266, n.; w. acc. ofspace, 236, w. 1; 
•onge gentium, 212, r. 4, «. 2, (6.); longi,* 
without quam, 256, a. 6. 

Longitudine, w. genit, of meas ure, 211, 
a. 6, (6.) 

Longus , w. acc. of space, 236; longum 
est, the indicative instead of the subjunc¬ 
tive, 259, r. 4, (2.) 

4s, genitive of nouns in, 77, 2, (2.) 

Ludis, for in tempore holorum, 258, N. 1: 
257, a. 9, (2.) 

Luo, w. abi., 252, a. 1. 

M. 

M, roots of nouns ending in, 66, i.; be- 
fore d chauged to n, 134. n. 1; dropped in 
the 3d rootof eertain verbs, 171, b. 6; flnal, 
quantity of, 299, 3; elided, 305. 2. 

Greek nouns in, genitive plur. of, 

Mactus, 116, 5; macte, w. abi., 247, 1, 
w. 2; w. genit., 213, a. 5, (4.) 

Magis and maxime, use of in (bnning 
comparatives and superlativas. 127, 1; ple- 
onastic with malle, etc., 256, R. 13. 

Magnus, coinpared, 125, 5; w. supine in 
u, 276. m., r. 1; magnam partem, 284, ii., 
a. 8; magni, itarvi, etc., w. verbs of valu- 
Ing, 214, a. 1; magno, parvo, etc., w. verbs 
of buying, etc., 252, r. 8. 

Mule, constr. of its compounds malefacio, 
maledico, etc., 225. i.; male , instead of abi. 
Of price, 252, a. 3; male, bene, or prudenter 
facio; male or b*ne fit, w. quod, 273, 6,(1.) 

Malo, conjugated, 1<8,8; constr., 278,4; 
£62, a. 4; mallem, meaning of, 260. u. a. 2; 
constr. w. abi. like a comparative, 256, a. 
16, (3.) 

Malus, coinpared. 125, 5. 

Mando, constr., 223, r. 2. and (1.), ( b .); 
£78, n. 4; 274 r. 7, (a.); 262, r. 4. 

Mane, 94; 192, 8. 

Maneo, 210, r. 8,(2.); compds. of, 283, 
w. genit. 218, a. 1. 


Manner. advs. of, 191, i.i., abi of 247 
with cum, 247. 2; w. de or er, 247, a.'8. 

Manus , gender of, 88; ellipsis of. 205, a 
7; manum injicere., 233, (1.) 

Mare , abi. of, 82, e. 1, (b.); ellipsis of. 
205. a. t. 

Mas, gender of, 62. e. 1; genitivi. 72, 
i. 1; genit, plur., 83, ii., 3, e.; used t« 
distinguish the sex of epicenes, 33, n. 

Masculine nouns of 3d decl., 58; exceu 
tions in, 69—61;—masculine caesura, 316, 

N. 1. 

Materfamilias, declined, 91. 

Materia, w. genit, of gerunds, 276, ICI . 
R.l.,(l.) 

Material nouns, 26, 6;—adjs., 104, 8 
Maturo, scii, se, 229, R. 4, 1; w. inf., 271, 
w. 1. 

Me and mi for mihi, 133, R. 1. 

Mea, tua , etc., w. referi and t»I«r«.tt,219, 
a. 1 and 2. 


Means, abi. of, 247; when a person, 247, 
R. 4; w. passive verbs, 248. 

Meas ure or metre, 303; Roman measures 
of length, etc., 327. 

Medeor, w. dat., 223, N. (5.); its gerun¬ 
dive, 276, ii., R. 1. 

Medicor, constr., 223, (1.), (a.) 

Meditor, constr., 273, N. 1. 

Medius, how translated, 205, r. 17; w. 

S uit., 213; w. inter, 212, r. 4, (2.); w. abi., 
3, r. 4, (5.); its place, 279, 7, [b.) 

Mei, genitive of, 70, e. ; 56, ii., r. 6; abi., 
82, *. 6, (6.); 94. 

Melos, genitive of, 72, B. 2. 

Melius fuit and erat instead of subj., 259, 
&. 8; melius est, w. dat., 228, 1; melius 
erit, w. perf. inf., 268, r. 2. 

Melos, nom. plur. of, 83. 1; 94. 

Meme and mepte, intensive, 133. R. 2. 
Memini , 183, 3; constr., 216; w. present 
inf., 268, R. 1; w. acc. and inf., 272, n. 1; 
memento, poet. w. inf., 271, n. 8. 

Memor, w. genit., 213, R. 1, (8.); w. suttf., 
213, r. 4. 

Memoro, constr., 272, R. 6. 

•men, nouns in, gender of, 61, 4, and 66; 
genitive, 71, 1; -men or -mentum, verbali 
in, 102, 4. 

Mens; in mentem, venit, constr., 216, 

b. 8. 

Mercor, w. abi. of price, 262. r. 

-met, enclitic, 163, a. 2; 139, &. 1. 
Metalepsis, 324, 6. 

Metaphor, 324, 1. 

Metaplasm, 822, 1. 

Metathesis, 322, 9. 

Meto, 171, b. 2. 


Metre, 303; how divided, 808, 3; different 
kinds, 810—317. 

Metres, compound, 818; Horatia n, 320. 

-metros, Greek nouns in, 49. 2. 

Metuo, w. ut or ne, 262, r. 7; w. inf., 271, 

n. 1. 

Meus , voc. sing. masc., 106, R. 8: 139,1; 
used reflexively, 139, r. 2; now declined, 
189; meum est, 211, R. 8, (3.), (a.) 

Mi, for mihi, 188, r. 1. 

Middle voice in Greek, 248, r. 1, (2 ) 
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Mile. Roman, 827 

Miles , deolined, 57; gender, 90: 61, 2; 
genitive, 78.2; used eollectively, 209, a. 11, 
(i.). (6.); ellipsi» of. 206, a. 7. 

Military expressione without cum, 249, 

III.. a. 

Militia, construed like n&mee of tcwna, 
821, r. 8. 

Mille, how used, 118, 6; ellipsis of, 827, 
a 5. 

Milliox, how expreeaed, 118, 5, (a.); a 
Riillion sesteroes, 827. k. i. 

Min ’ for mi hin e. 133, R. 1. 

-mino, in old imperative», 162, 5. 

Minor and comptis, w. acc. and dat., 228, 

(1]<M 

Mii iclrt, r. dat., 223, r. 2; and (1.), ( b .) 
Minus and minimum j w. genit., 212, R. 8, 
it. 1; minus, for non , 2<7, i., r. 14; minus 
without quam , 256, r. 6. 

Miror , conjugated, 161; w. genit, poet., 
220.1; constr., 273, n. 6. 

Mirum est ut, 262, r. 3, N. 8; mirum 
quam, quantum, etc., 264, r. 4. 

Misceo, how construed, 246, ii., 2, anda. 
1; 224. r. 3. 

Misereor , miseresco, miseret , miseritum 
est , and miserescit, w. gen. of the thing, 215; 
miseret, etc., w. acc. of the person, 5U5, n. 
8; 229, a. 6; and w. acc. of the thing, 215, 
a. 2; w. acc. of degree, 216, n. 8. 

Mitis, declined, 109. 

Mitto , w. a/l or in. 226; w. two dats., 227; 
273, 2, (r.); w. participle in eius, 274, r. 7; 
w. inf., 27l, w. 3; w. quod, 273; missum 
/iicio, 274, r. 4. 

Mn, iuitial, 12. 2, r. 

Mobilis, pr., 284, e. 6, R. 1. 

Moderor, constr., 228, (1.), (a.) 

Modi anuexed to pronouns, 184, a. 6; 
its use, 211, a. 6, (5.) 

Modicus, w. genit.. 213, R. 6, (1.) 

Modified subject, 202, 6; itself modified, 
202. in., r. 1;—predicate, 203, 6. 

Modify or lirnit, in what sense used, 202, 
4, R. 

Modo as abi. of manner, 247, 2. 

Modo, conditionai conj., 198, 6; w. subj., 
263,2; modo, adv., 193, ii^, 3; modo ne, 
268, 2. n. 1; modo—modo , 2<7, R. 8- 
Modus, w. genit, of gerunds, 276, III., 
*• 1,(1.) 

Mollio, 229, a. 4, 1. . 

Moleste, aegre or graviter fero, w. quod, 
173, n. 6. 

Moneo, conjugated, 157; constr., 218, 
and a. 1, 2; 273, n i; without ut, 262, r. 4; 
w. acc. and inf., 273, it. 4, (e.); in pass., 

Maney, Roman, 827, pp. 370—872. 
Monocolon, 319, 2. 

Monometer. 304, 2 ; 313,1. 

Monoptotes. 94. 

Monosyllables, quantity of, 294, (a.); 
199, 1; their place, 279, 8. 

Mons, gender of, 64. 1. 

Months. Roman, 320, 2; nam es of, 326; 
iivision of, 326, 1; gender of names of, 28; 
116, 3; ab', of names in er and is, 82, k. 2, 
a ) 


Moods, 148. 

Mora, in proeody, 282, 2. 

Mos or moris *.«/, constr., 26 r i, m 2; w 
genit, of gerunds, 275. m., a. 1, (1.) * more 
as abi. of manner without cum, 247, 2. 

'Motion or tendrncy, verbs of, constr.. 
225. iv.; 237, b. 8. 

Motum, pr.. 284, k. 5. r. 1. 

Mountains, gender of immes of. 28. 3 
Moveo, constr., 229, r. 4 1; 261 «i ? 
motus, w. abi. of cause, 247. R. 2. (b.) 

■ms, nouns in, genitive of, 77, 9, (1.) 
Multiplica tives, 121, 1. 

Multo , i are), constr.. 217, R. 6- 
Multus, compared, 126, 6; mulii et, how 
used. 278, k. 5; multo , w. comparativae, 
etc., 127, 3; 266, a. 16; so multum, ib., k.; 
multum, w. genitive, 212, a. 3, n. 1; m 
acc. of degree, 212, (2.); multus instead of an 
adverb, 205, r. 15. 

Mus, gender of, 30; 67, 4; genitive, 76, 
■. 8; genit, plur., 83, n., 3. 

Munificus, w. genit., 213, R. 6, (1.) 

Mutes, diviaiou of. 3. 1; a mute and 
a liquid in prosody, 283 iv., x. 2 
Mutilus, w. abi.. 213, r. 5. (5.) 

Muto, constr., 262, a. 6; 229, r. 4,1. 

N. 

N, roots of nouns in. 66. n.; nouns in, 
gender of, 58; 61: genitive of, 70; 71; 
final. quantity of, 299, x. : dropped in the 
8d root of certaiu verbs, lil, k. 6. 

-nactis, genitive of Qreek names iu, 78, 
2, (1.) 

Nam and enim, 198, 7, R., (a.); place of^ 
279, 8, (a.) and (c.) 

Names of persone, their order, 279,9,(6.); 
of uations instead of those of couutries 256, 
a. 3; 237, a. 6. 

Narro, w. acc. and inf., 272, N. 1, and a. 
6; narror, constr., 271, R. 2. ' 

Nascor, w. abi., 246, R. 1; nascitur , w. 
subj., 262, a. 3, n. 2. 

Nato, 232, (2.), n. 1; constr. of compda., 
233, (3 ), n. 

Natura fert, constr., 262, r. 8., w. 2. 
Naturale est , w. ut and the subj., 262, 
r. 8, n. 3. 

Natus, w. abi.,246; natus, ‘old,’ w «to , 
236, n. 3; poet. w. inf., 271, n. 8. 
iVoftt, 94 : 250.1; 126,4. 

Nauci habere, 214, a. 1. 

-ni, enclitic conjunction, 198,11; quas- 
tityof,295, a.; as an interrogative parti' 
cie, 198,11, a., (c.); its place, 279, 8, (e.) 

Ni, adv., the primitive negative p&rticle, 
191, m., a. 3, p. 158; w. qmdem, ib.; 279, 
8, ( d.)\ w. subjunctivos used as impera- 
tives, ib.; in wishes, asseverations and con¬ 
cessione, ib.; 260, B. 6, (b.) with the imper¬ 
ative, 267, R. 1; ne multa, ne plura, etc., 
229, a. 3, 2in intentional clansee, 262, 
a. 6; ne non, for ut, 262, n. 4; ellipsis of^ 
262, a. 6; ne, for nedum, 262, n. 6. 

Nec or neque, 198, 1; nec non or necrue 
non. ib.; nec — nec , with the singular, 2091 
a. 12, (6.), (a.): neque, for et ne, after ut 
and ne, 262, a. 6, n. 4;—nec ipse, 907, a. t7 t 
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18.); nec is, 207, B. 26. (e.); necne or annon, 
K6, e. 2; necdum, 2 11, i., r. 16: its place, 
K»,8,<o.) 

Secesse, defectiye adj., 116, 6; necesse est 
ut, eto., 262, r. 8, n. 2; without «t, 262, 
n. 4; necesse fuit , the lndie. for the suty , 
269, r. 8; w. inf. as subject, 269, r. 2; w. 
•redicate dat.,269, r. 6; 278, 4. 

Necessity, how expreased, 162,16. 

Necessario, after comparativos, 266, r. 9. 

Nedum, w. subj., 262, !». 6; without a 
rerb, ib. 

Nefas, gender of, 62, x. 2 : 94*, w. supine 
tn u, 276, iu., r. 2. 

Negativea, two, their force, 277, R. 8—6; 
negative joined fco the conjuuction, as, net 
quisquam, nec ullus, etc., instead of et nemo, 
et nullus , etc., 278, r. 9. 

Negligens, constr., 218, R. 4, (2.) 

Nego, instead of non dico, 279, 16, (6.); 
w. acc. and inf., 272, N. 1, and r. 6; negor, 
w. inf., 271, if. 1. 

Negotium, ellipsis of, 211. R. 8, ir. 

Nemo, 94 and 96; for nullus, 207, R. 81; 
nemo est qui, 264, 7, R. 2; nemo non, 
‘every one,’ 277, r. 6, (e.) 

Nempe, 191. r. 4; 198, 7, R., (a.) 

Neoterism, 825, 8. 

Nequa and nequce, 188, 2. 

Neguam, indeolinable, 116, 4; compared, 


Neque, see nec ; for et non, 198, 1, (e.); 
neque — neque, or nec — nec, neque — nec, nec 
— neque, 198,1, («.); neque — et, ib.; neque 
w. general negatives, 279, 15, ( b .); neque 
non , 277, R. 3: neque quisquam, ullus, um- 
quam, etc.. 278, r. 9. 

Nequeo, how oonjugated, 182, w.; w. inf., 
271, R. 4. 

Ne quis or nequis, how declined, 188, 2; 
ne quis, instead of ne quisquam, 207, R. 81; 
278, r. 9. 

Nerio , genitive of. 69, i. 2. 

Nescio an, 198, 11, r., («.); 266, R. 8; 
nescio quis, 266, R. 4; nescio quomodo, ib.; 
w. acc. and inf., 272. n. 1. 

Nescius, w. genit., 213, R. 1, (3.) 

meus and mus, adjs. in. 128, 1, ( b .) 

Neuter, nouns, 84; not foUnd in lst and 
6th decls., 40, 9; of 2d decl., 46; 54; of 3d 
decl., 66 ; excs. in, 66;67; adjs. used adverb- 
ially,206, R. 10, adjs. and adj. prons, w. 
genit., 21 2, a. 3; acc. of denoting degree w. 
another acc. after transitive verbs, 231, r. 6; 
rerbs, 141; form cf, 142, 1; neuter passives, 
142, 2; neuter rerbs with cognate, etc., 
•ubjects, 284, m.; w. cognate acc., 282, (1.); 
w. acc. of degree, etc., 232, (3.); w. abi. of 
agent, 248, r. 2; used impersonally, 184,2; 
In the passive voice, 142,' r. 2: participles 
of, 162.18; neuters of possessive pronouns 
and aajs. instead of the genitive of their 
personal pronouns, or of a corresponding 
noun, 211, r. 8. (8.), (a.) and ( b .) 

Neutra! passive verbs, 142, 8. 

Ne ve or neu, 198, 8; after ut and ne, 262, 
E. 4. 


Ni or nisi, 198, 5, R., (6.); nist, ‘ excepfc,’ 
B61, R. 6; 277, R. 16; nisi quod, ib.; nisi 
nero, and nisi forte, ‘ unies» pcrhaps,’ ib. 


Nihil, nihilum, 94; w. gunitlve, 212-jt 1; 
instead of non, TTi, R. 2, (b.); 282 (8.)* 
nihil aliud quam or nisi, 277. r. 16i; nihtL 
acc. w. aestimo and moror, 2l4, N. 2 nihili 
u. facio, 214; as acc. of degree, 216, n. 8: 
282. (8.); nihil est quod, etc., 264, 7, N. 2; 
nihil abest, quin, 262. n. 7; nihil antiqw.us 
habeo or duco quam, w. subj., 278, n. 1; 
nihildum, 277, i., R. 16. 

Nimius, w. genit, or abi., 213, R. 6, (8 ) 

Nimio, w. comparatives, 256, R. 16; M 
abi. of price, 252, R. 3. 

-nis, nouns in, gender of, 63,1. 

Nitor, w. abi., 246, n.; w. in or ad, 446 
n., R. 2; w. inf. or subj., 273,1, v. 1. 

Nix, 66, R. 2; genit, sing., 78, (8.); genii 
plur., 88, ii., 8. 

No, constr. of compds. of 233, (8.), M. 

Noctu or nocte, 258, n. 1. 

Nolo, coqjugated, 178, 2; constr., 278, 4; 
noli w. Inf., paraphrasing the imperative, 
267, N. and r. 8; nollem, meaning of, 260, 
II., r. 2. 

Nomen est, constr., 226, R. 1; 211, r. 2, 
N.; nomine, without a prep. before the 
genitive following verbs of accusing, 217, 
r. 2, ( b .); its place, 279, 9, (b.) 

Nominative, 37; construction of, 209 
210; ellipsis of, 209, r. 1 and 2; wanting, 
209, r. 8: w. inf., 209, r. 6; after inteijec- 
tions, 209, r. 13; formation in 3ddecl. from 
the root, 66; plural, 3d decl., 83; of adjs. 
of 8d decl., 114. See Subject-nominative 
and Predicate-nominative. 

Nomino, 280 1 pass., 210, r. 3, (3.) 

Non, 191, r. 8 ; ellipsis of, after non modo , 
etc., followed by ne quidem , 277, R. 6; non 
jquo, non quod, non quin , 262, r. 9; non est 
quod, cur, quare, or quamobrem, w. subj., 
264, 7, n. 8; non before a negative word, 
277, R. 8;—before ne quidem, 277, R. 6; 
poeition of, 279, 16, ( b .); non, rare with the 
imperative, 267, R. 1; difference bctween 
non and haud, 191, r. 8; non nemo, non 
nulli , non nihil, non numquam, different 
from nemo non, etc., 277, R. 5, (c.); noti 
nihil, to some extent, 232, (3.); nonne, 198, 
11, R., (e.); non modo- <ed etiam, and non 
modo — sed, equi valent to non dicam — sed, 
277, R. 10; non dubito . non est dubium , 
non ambigo, non procul , non abest , quin, 
262, 2, n. 7; non quo non, non quod non, 
or non quia non, instead of non quin ; non 
eo quod, non ideo quod, for non quod, 262, 
R. 9; non priusquam, non nisi, w. abi. ab* 
solute, 267, n. 4; nondum, 277, i., r. ’6; 
non in the second member ef adversat'*! 
sentences without et or vero . 278, R. 1); 
non nisi , separated, 279, 8 , Id.) 

Nonas, ‘ the Nones,’ 826, 2. 

Nonnullus, pronominal adj., 189, 5, (1.) 

Nos, for ego, r. 7. 

Nosco, 171, R. 6. 

Noster , how declined, 139, 8. 

Nostras, how declined, 139, 4, ( h .) 

Nostrum , how formed, 138, 3; different 
use of nostrum and nostri, 212, r. 2, h. 2. 

‘ Not ’ and ‘ nor,’ how expressed with th« 
imperative, 267, R. 1; with subj., 260, r. 6, 
(b.) 
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Nouns, 26—103; proper, common, ab- 
•tract, collective, and material, 26: gender 
of, 27—84; number of, 85; casee of, 36, 87; 
declension of, 88—40; nouns of 3d decl., 
mode of declining, 65; compound, declen- 
sion of, 91; irregular, 92; v&riable, 92; de¬ 
fective, in case, 94; in number, 96, 96; 
sing. and plur. having different meanings, 
97; redundant, 99; verbal, 102; derivation 
of, 100—102; composition of, 103; how 
modifled, 201, m., r. 1; used as adjs., 206, 
r. 11; extent given to the term noun, 24, 
t. 

Novum est vi, 262, r. 8, N. 2. 

Nox, declined, 67; genitive of, 78, 2, (4.); 
genit plur., 83, ii., 3. 

Noxius , w. genit, of the crime, 213, R. 1, 
(8.); 217, R. 1, (o.); w. dat., 222. a. 1, (a.) 

-n», participles in, abi. of, 113. 2; when 
used as nouns, 82, x. 4; nouns in, genit, 
plur. of, 83, u., 4; genit, sing.of, 77, 2, (2.) 
and r. 1: participiale and participles in, 
construction of, 213, r. 1 and 3. 

Nubilo, scii, coelo, 257, 9, (1.) 

Nubo, w. dat., 223; quantity of u in 
compds. of, 286, 2, i. 8. 

Nudo, w. abi., 251, r». 

Nudus , w. abi. or genit., 213, r. 5, (4.); 
260, & , (1); w.acc.,218, r.4, (3.) 

Nullus, how declined, 107; a pronominal 
adj., 189, 5, (1.); for non, 206, r. 15; refers 
to more than two, 212, r. 2, n., ( b .) nullus ' 
est , qui, w. subj., 264, 7, H. 2: Hullus non , 
277, R. o, (c.); nullius and nullo, instead of 
neminis and nemine, 207, R. 81, (c.); nui- 
lusdum, 277, i.. R. 16. 

Num, with ite compound», meanlng of, 
198, 11, R., (&•); num — an, used only in 
direct questione, 266, R. 2. 

Number, 26, 7; of nouns, 86; of verbe, 
146; of the verb when belonging to two or 
more subjecta, 209, r. 12; when belonging 
to a collective noun, 209, r. 11. 

Numbers, Cardinal, 117, 118; ordinal, 
119, 120; distributive, 119, 120; w. genit, 
plur., 212, r. 2, (4.) 

Numerals, adjs., 104,105; classes of, 117; 
placed in the relative clause, 206, (7.), (60; 
w. genit, plur., 212, r. 2, (4.); letters, 118, 

7; adverbs, 119; 192, 3; multiplicative, 121; 
proportional, tempor&l, and interrogative, 

Nummus, 327, R. 3, (b.) 

Numquam non, and non numquam, 277, 

» 4 ’ («•> . . A 

Numqnts , num quis, or numqux , etc., 
how declined, 137, 3; numquis est qui, 264, 
7, w. 2: numqua and numqtue, 187, R. 4; 
numqutd, as an interrogative particle, 198, 

11 , 

Numquisnam, 137, 4. 

Nunc, use of, 277, r. 16; nunc—nunc, 277. 
r. 8; nunc and etiamnunc, w. imperfect 
and perfect, 269, r. 1, (6.) 

Nuncupo, w. two accs., 230, r». 1; nuncu- 
vor , 210, r. 8, (8.) 

Nundina, 326, 2, (110 

Nuntio. 273, 2, c.); 272, n. 1; pass. w. 
rnf.. 271, n. 1, nuntiatur, constr., 271, R. 2. 

Nuper, mode and mor. 191, r. 6. 


Nusquam, w. geni,., 212, r. 4, M 2, (b ) 
Nux, pr., 284, 8, 6. r. 2. 

- nx , nouns in, genitive of, 66, 6, 7. 


O , sound of, 7, 8; changed to « in f&m 
ing certa in nominatives from the root, 
i., r. 4, and n., r. 4; nouns in, gender 
68, 59; genitive of, 69; Greek nouns 
gender of. 69, b. 8; genitive of, 69, b. 
ampliflcatives in, 100, 4, (a.); verbals 
102, 6, (c.); adverbs in, 192; increment iaj 
of 3d decl., 287, 3; of plur.. 288; of verba, 
290; final, quantity of, 285, r. 4; 297: 
sometimes used for u after v , 322, 8 ; 68; 

178.1, n. 

O , interj. w. nom., 209. r. 16; w. acc., 
238, 2; w. voc., 240, r. 1; Osi, w. subj., 

263.1. 

06, government of, 196,4; 275. m., r. 8: 
in composition, 196, i., 9; construction or 
verbs compounded with, 224; of adis.. 

R. 1, (6.) 

Obedio, how formed, 189, n. 8. 

Obequito, constr., 238, (3.) 

Obeo, constr., 238, (3.), N.jpass., 234, m. 
Object, of an active verb, 229; the dative 
of the remote object, 223, n. 

Objective genitive, 211, r. 2; after adjs., 
213; dat. for objective genitive, 211, r. 6; 
—propositions after what, 278, n. 8. 

Oblique cases, 87; their place, 279, 10 
and 2. 

Obliviscor, w. genitive or acc., 216; w 
acc. and inf., 272, n. 1. 

Obnoxius , w. dat., 222, r. 1, (b.) 

Obruo , w. abi., 249, i., r. 1. 

Obsecro, w. two accs., 281, R. 1. 

Obsequor, obtempero , and obtrecto, w. dat , 
223. r. 2. 

Observo , w. ut or ne, 262, r». 8. 

Obses, gender of, 30; genitive of, 78, R. 1 
Obsonor, w. abi. of price, 262, r. 1. 

Obsto, and obsisto, quominus, etc , 262, 


Obtemperatio , w. dat., 222, r. 8. 

Obtrector, constr., 223, (1.), (a.) 

Obvius, w. dat., 222, r. 1, ( b .) 

Obviam, w. dat., 228,1. 

Occasio , w. genit, of gerunds, 275, m. 
*.1,(1.) 

Occumbo , w. dat., 224; w. acc., 224 r. 6- 
Occurro, w. dat., 224; w. acc., 238, '80 
occurrit ut, 262, r. 8, w. 1. 

Ocior, comparison of, 126, 1. 

- ocis , genitive in, 78, (4.); 112, 2 
Octonarius, 304, 2;—iambic, 314, m. 

Odi, 183,1. 

•odis, genitive8 iu, 76, b. 5; 76, k. 1 
•odus, Greek nouns in, 49, 2. 

(E, how pronounced, 9; in nom. plur. 2d 
decl., 64, 2. 

CEdipus , genitive of, 76, b. 6. 

CEta, gender of, 42. 

Officio, w. quominus, etc., 262, r. 11. 
Ohe. pr., 2o3, i., b. 5; 296, b. 6. 

Oi, how pronounced, 9,1. 

•cis, genitive* in, 76, t. 2; words in, pr 
288, r., b. 6, (8 ) 
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Old, how expressod !n TAtln. 296, tt. 8. 
Oleo and redoleo , w acc., 282. (2.) 

Ollus, for ille, wheuoe olli, masc. plur. for 
dii, 134, r. 1. 

'Olus, a, um , dimlnutives in, 100, 8, a. 2. 
■om, for -um, 58 

Omission of a letter or syllable, see syn- 
#ope—of a word, see ellipsis. 

Omnes , w. genitive plur., 212, b 2, r 6; 
omnium, w. superlativas, 127, 4, rt. 2; 
omnia, acc. of degree, 232, (8.) 

-on, Greek nouns in, 64, 1; -dn for -orum, 
54. 4; -on, rootsin, of 8d decl., 56, n., r. 1; 
nouns in, of 3d decl., 58 and 61, 6; genit 
pinr. in, of Greek nouns, 88, n., 6; -os and 
•on, nouns in, of 2d decl., changed to -us 
and -um, 54.1. 

Onustus, w. abi. or genit., 213. r. 5, (4.) 
>peram dare , w. ut, 278, w. 1; w. dat. of 
gi ruod, 275. m., a. 2. (1.); w. acc. id, 282, 
(8.);— operd me a, equivalent to per me, 247, 

r. 4. 

Opinio est, w. acc. and inf, 272, R. 1; 
opinione after comparative», 256, a. 9; its 
place, 279, r. 1. 

Opinor , w. acc. and inf., 272, w. 1. 
Oportet, w. inf. as its subject, 269, r. 2; 
w. inf., acc. with the inf., or the subj., 273, 
R. 6; without ut, 262. r. 4. 

Offortebfit, oportuit , the indic, instead of 
the subj., 259, r. 8, (a.) 

Oppido, w. adjs., 127.2. 

Oppidum, in apposition to names of 
towns, 237, R. 2, (M 

Oppico , w. abi., 249, i., R. 1. 

Optabilius erat, the ludie, instead of the 
subj.. 259, r. 3 

Optime, instead of abi. of price, 252, r. 8. 
Opto , 271, r. 4; 273,4; oj/to , w. subj., 
without ut, 262, r. 4 

Opulentus w. genit, or abi., 213. r. 6, (3 ) 
Opus, work, declined, 67; opus, need, 
w. genit, and acc., 211, R. 11; w. abi. of 
the thing. 243; as subject or predicate of 
est, 243, r. 2; 210, a. 5; w. perfect par- 
ticiple. 243. r. 1; w. supine in u, 276, rn., 
r. 2; opus est. w. inf. as subject, 269. r.2. 

-or, nouns in, gender of. 68; 61; genit, 
of, 70; 71; verbals in, 102. 1; 102.6. 

Oratio obHi/ua, 266, 1, n., aud 2; 273. 8; j 
ten u **s in, 260, r. 4. 

Orbo, w. abi.. 251. N 

Orbus, w. abi., 250. 2. (1.); or genit., 213, 
t. 5. (4.) 

Order. aavs. of, 191. 1. 

Ordinal numbers, 119,120; in expressions 
time. 236. r. 2. 

Origm. participles denoting, w. abi.. 246; 
from a country expressed by a patrial, 246, 
r 3 

-Uris, genitives in, 76; 112,2; -6ris, genit. 
In, 75. 

-onum, verbals in. 102, 8. 

Oriundus, ‘onstr , 246. 

Oro, w. twoaccs., 231. r. 1: w ut, ne, or 
fcif.. 273, 2. r. 4; without ic, 262, r. 4. 
Orthoepy, 6—23. 

Orthography. 2—5; figures of. 322. 

Ortus, w. abi., 246. 

-os, nouns in, of 2d decl., 54, 1; of 8d 

84 


decl., gender o* 68 and 61, 8; genit of, 76: 
Greek genitive* in, 68, 1; flial in plurel 
accs., sound of. *. s. 8; quantity of, 300. 

Os, (oris), ge .er of, 61, 3; genit, of, 75; 
wauts genit, plur., 94. 

Os, possis), gender of, 61, 8; genit, of 76 

r. 1. 

Ossa, gender of, 42, 1. 

Ostendo, w. acc. and inf., 272, N l. 

-osus, adjs. in. 128, 4. 

-otis, genit, in, 75; 112, 2. 

‘ Ought 1 or * should,’ expressed by indi* 
of debeo, 259, r. 4, (2.) 

•ox, nouns in, genit, of, 78, 2, (4.) 
Oxymoron, 324, 2b. 

P. 

P, roots of nouns ending in, 66. i.: whett 
inserted after m in 2d and 3d *tx>ts of verbs, 
171. 3. 

Pare or in pare, 253, N. 1; 257. ». 9, (2.) 

Palata ls, 3. I 

Palleo, w. acc., 232, n. 1. 

Pan, acc. of, 80, r. 

Panthus, voc. of, 64, 5. 

Par. abi. of, 82. e. 1. (&.); 113, R. 8; su¬ 
per lati ve of, 126, 2; w. dat. or genit., 222, 
R. 2, (a.); w. cum and the abi., 222, r. 6; 
par erat, indic, instead of subj., 269, r. 3, 
(a.); pr., 284, n. 1; par ac, 198, 8. 
Parabola, 824, 30. 

Paradigma, of nouns, lst decl., 41; 2d 
decl., 46; 8d decl., 67; 4th decl., 87; 6th 
decl., 90;—of adjs. of lst and 2d decl., 106 
—107; 8d decl., 108—111;—of verbs, sum, 
153; lst conj.. 155, 166 ; 2d conj., 157; 3d 
conj., 158, 159 ; 4th conj., 160; deponent. 
161; periphrastic, conj., 162; defective, 183; 
impersonai, 184. 

Paragoge, 322. 6. 

Paratus , constr., 222, r. 4, (2.) 

Parco . w. dat., 223, a. 2, n., (a.); parci¬ 
tur xiiht, ib., (c.); w. inf., 271, R 8 

Parcus, w. genit, or abi., 213, a. 6, (2.); 
w. in, 213, r. 4, (2.) 

Paregmenon, 324, 24. 

Parelcon, 323, 2, (1.) 

Parenthesis, 824, 4, (6.) 

Pariter ac, 198, 3. 

Paro, constr., 273, R. 1; w. inf., 271, H 1 
Parcendae verse, 804, 2. 

Paronomasia, 324. 25. 

Pario , coinpds. of, 168, R. 4. 

Parsing, 281, m. 

Pars, acc. of, 79,4; abi. of, V2. b 6, {«.): 
ellipsis of, 205, R 7; ita usc in fraction»! 

■ vpressions, 121, 6; magnam and maxu 
■nam partem, 234, ii., R. 8; multis partibus, 
256. r 16. (8 ) 

Part, acc. of, 284, n. 

Particejts, genit, of, 112,2; genit plur 
of, 114, B. 2; 116, 1, (a.}— w genit., 218, 
B. 1, (3.) 

Participi»] adjs., 130;—of perfect tense, 
meaningof, with tensesof sum, 162,12,(2.); 
w. genit., 213, r. 1, (2.) 

Participles, 25 and 148, 1; in us. how de> 
clined, 105 r. 2; in ns, do., 111; abi. sing 
of, 113,2; participles of active verbs. 148 
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1, (1.); ©f neuter verb*. 148,1. fi ); 102,16; 
of deponent verbs, 162,17; of neuter paa- 
■ive verbs, 162, 18; in -rus, genit, plur. of, 
162, 19; pree. and perf. eompounded with 
tn, 162, 21; when they become adjs. or 
nonne, 162, 22; came of in compd. tenses, 
162, 12, 13; eometuree with esse in declina 
ble, 162, 18, (1); in -rus with sum , foroe of, 
162, 14; how modified, 202, n., (3.); agree- 
ment of, 206; agreement with a predicate 
nom instead of the subject, 205, a 5; 
gender when used imperson&lly. 205. R. 18 ; 
perfect denoting origin, with abi., 246; in 
aLl. absolute. 256;—passive of narning etc., 
with predicate abi., 257, &. 11; their gov- 
ernment, 274; their time how determined, 
274, 2, and 3; perfeci in circumlocution, 
for abi. of cause, 247, 1, R. 2, (b .); with 
habeo , etc., 274, 2, r. 4; for a verbal noun, 
274, 2, r. 6; for clauses, 274, 8. 

Participo, poetically, w. genit., 220, 2. 

Parti des, 190, 1. 

Partiri, 79, 4; partim , w. genit., 212, 
r. 4; partim—partim, w. genit, or ex, 277, 
r. 8. 

Partitive nouns, 212, r. 1;—adjs., 104, 9; 
—partitives with plur. verbs, 209. r. 11; 

211, r. 1; w. genit, plur., 212; ellipsis of, 

212, r. 2, w.3; w. acc. or abi., 212, r. 2, 
r. 4; genit, sing. after neuter adjs. and 
pronouns, 212, r. 8. 

Parts of speech, 24. 2 and 8. 

Parum , its meaning, 191, m.; compared, 
194, 4; w. genit., 212, r. 4. 

Parumper , its meaning, 191, n. 

Parvus , compared. 125, 5; parvi, w. 
verbs of valuing, 214, R. 1, (a.), (1.); 
parvo , with comparative*. 256, r. 16; after 
3P stimo, 214, r. 2. n. 2; as abi. of price, 
252, r. 3. 

Pasco , 171, R- 6 

Passive voice, 141, 2; construction of, 
23*, passive voice with a reflexive pronoun 
understood as the agent equivalent to the 
middle voice in Greek, 248, r. 1, (2.); with 
acc. of the thing 234, i. 

Pateo , w. two dats.,227, R. 1. 

Pater, declined, 57. 

Pater-familias, etc., how declined, 43, 2. 

Pathetic or emotive word. 279, 2, [e.) 

Patior, 273, 4; 262. r. 4 ; patiens , w.gen., 

213, r. 1, (2.); w. inf., 271, n. 3. 

Patrial nouns, 100, 2: in o, genitive of, 
69, k. ;—adjs.. 104, 10; 128, 6, (a.); ellipsis 
cf their substantive, 205, r. 71 pronouns, 
139, 4. 

Patrocinor , w. dat.. 223. r. 2. 

Patronymics, 100, 1; in -es, genit, plur. 
in um instead of -arum, 43, 2; in as and is 
used as adjs.. 205. r. 11; quantity of their 
pcnolt, 291, 4 and 5. 

Pauca , acc. of degree, 232, (3.) 

Paulisper , its meaning, 191, n. 

Paulo , w. comparative8, 256, R. 16; pau- 
|um abest quin, 272, n. 7. 

Pauper, abi. of, 118, e. 2: defective, 116, 
L (a.): w. genit, or abi., 213, r. 5, (2.) 

Pavidus, w. genit., 213, r. 1. 

Pavor est ne, etc., 262, n. 8. 

Pecus, (sutis), genit, of, 67, R. 8. 


Pe tuli aris , 222, R 2, (a.) 

Pedes, gender of, 31, 2; genit, of “8, 2 
for pedites . 209, r. lLr(l.), (6.) 

Pejero, pr., 285. 2. R. 1. 

Pelagus, gender of, 61; acc. plur of, 54 
6; 94. 

Pello, \71, R. 1, ( b .); 251, N. 

Pendo , w. genit, of value, 214; w. abi. of 
price, 252, r. 1. 

Pensi and pili habere. 214, R. 1. 

Pentameter verse. 304,2 ; 311; 812, ix., x. 

Penthemimeris, 304, 5. 

Peuult. 13; quantity of, 291; of propec 
nam es, 293. 

Per, its uses, 195, R. 9; 247, 1, R. 1; w. 
the means when a person, 247, 8, R. 4 ; in 
adjurations, 279, 10, (e.); in compcsition, 
196, i , 10; per eompounded with adjectivos 
strengthens their meaning, 127, 2. 

Perceiving, verbs of, their constructio*», 
272. 


Percipio, w. acc. and inf., 272, n. 1; per* 
ceptum habeo, instead of percepi, 274, R. 4. 

Percontor, w. two accs., 231, R. 1. 

Perennis , abi. of, 113. R. 1. 

Perdo, w. capitis, 217. R. 3; perditum ire, 
for perdere, 276, n., R.2. 

Perefuim , for perdam , 162,1. 

Perfect tense, 145, iv.; definite and in» 
definite, 145, iv., r.; old foriu in sim , 162, 
9; quantity of dissyllabic perfects, 284. e. 1. 
perfect participles translated actively, 162, 
16; both actively and passively, 162, 17, 
(a );—of neuter verbs. 162, 18; of imper- 
sonal verbs, 184, r. 2; the perf. subj., 260, 
n., R. 1, (8.); in the connection of tenses, 
258; signiflcation of perf. definite. 259, r 
( 2.), (a.); of perf. indefinite, ib., (b.)— (c/.); 
perf. subj., signiflcation of, 260, ii., R. 1, 
(3.), and r. 4 and 6; in the protasis, 261, 2 
and r. 2 and 3; 263, a.; perf. subj. for im¬ 
perative, 267, R. 2; perf. inf., how used, 
268, r. 1, (a.); perf participle, 274, 2 and 
N.: supplies the place of a pres. pass. par¬ 
ticiple, 274. R 3, (a.); perf. part. of a pre- 
ceding verb used to express the completion 
of an action, ib., (6); w .habeo, 274. r. 4; 
w. do, reddo, curo, etc., ib.; supplies the 
place of a verbal noun, 274, R. 5; used in 
circumlocution for abi. of cause, 247, R. 2, 
(b.); neuter perf. pass. participle used as 
the subject of a verb, 274, r 6, {b.) 

Perficio ut , 278. n. 2. 

Pergo, constr., 225, iv.j w. inf., 271, N 1. 

Ptrkibeo, 230, N 1; 2i2, n. 1, and r 6; 
perhibeor, 210, r. 8, (3.); w. inf., 271, M 1 

Periclitor, capitis or capite, 217, R- 8- 

Period, 280. 

Perinde , 191, ili. ;—ac or atque,- 198, 8, R 

Periphrasis, 323, 2, (4.) 

Periphrastic conjugatione, 162. 14 and 1E 

Peritus, 218, R. 1, and r. 4; 275, (2.) 
270, r. 1; w. ad, 213, r. 4, (2.); 225, m. 
R. 1, <2.) 

Permisceo, 245, n., 2, and R. 1 and 2. 

Permitto, 73, 4; w. part. fut. pass., 274 
r. 7; w. subi. without ut, 262, R. 4. 

Permuto , 252, R. 5. 

Pernox , genit, of, 112, 2. 

Perosus, 183, 1. n. 
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Perpello . 278, i». 4. 

Perpes, in genit, sing., 112, 1; 116, 2. 

Persevero, w. inf., 271, N. 1. 

Personal pronouns, 182, 4; ellipsis of as 
lubject-nominatives, 209, a. 1; expresaed 
with infinitive, 272, x. 4; —personal termi- 
natious of verbs, 147, 3, 

Personification, 824, 34 

Person of a noun or prononn, 35, 2; 132, 
4; of a verb, 147; used in the imperative, 
147, 2; lst and 2d persons used indeflnitely, 
'AjQ, r. 7; of verbs with nominatives of dif- 
iorent persons, 209, r. 12. 

Perspectum habeo , instead of perspexi. 
K4.R.4. 

Persuadeo ? w. dat., 223, N., (6.); hoc per - 
madetur mihi , 228, N., (c.);—persuasum 
imAt habeo , 274, r. 4. 

Pertssmm est, constr., 229, r. 6; 215, (1.) 
and n. 2. 

Pertineo , ellipsis of, 209, r. 4. 

Peto , constr., 280, a. 2; 231, a. 4; peto 
ut, 273, x. 4; 262, r. 4 

Pes and compds,, genit, of, 73, 1.1; 112, 
1; abi. of, 113, «. 2; pr., 234, w. 1; 300, 
R. 2, ( b .) 

Ph, in syllabication, x3, 2; when silent, 
12, R. 

Phalecian verse, 804, 2; pentameter, 
812, x. 

Piger , declined, 106; constr., 222, r. 4,(2.) 

Piget , w. genit., 215; w. aco., 229, r. 6; 
participle and gerund of, 184, r. 3. 

Pili habere, etc., 214, R. 1. 

Place, advs. of, 191, i.; 192, m.; genit, 
of, 221; acc. of, 237; dat. of, 287, R. 3; 
place where, abi. of, 254;—whence, ab), of, 
255; through which, 255, 2; place of a foot 
in verse, 309, x. 

Plants, gender of thelr namee, 29. 

Plaudo, change of au in its compds., 189, 
N. 8. 

Plenty orwant, adjs. of, w. abi., 260. 

Plenus , w. genit, or abi., 213, R. 5, (8.); 
250, 2, (1.) 

Pleonasm, 323, 2. 

* plex , adjs. in, abi. of, 113, e. 8; how de¬ 
clined, 121,1. 

Pletique, w. genit, plur., 212, r. 2, (1.) 

Pluperfect tense, 145. v.; old form in 
sem, 162, 9; for the historical perfcct, 259, 
R. 1, (3.) 

Plural number, 36,1; when wanting. 95; 
nouns only plur., 96; plur. of Greek nouns 
of lst decl., 45, 2; do. of 2d decl., 54. 2;— 
nouns used for singular, 98; nos for ego, 
209, r .7, (*.); of verbs with collective nouns, 
209, R. 11; the plur. of abstract nouns, 95. 
R.; plur. nouns in appositio n to two or 
moro nouns in the singular, 204, R. 5. 

Plurimum , w. genit., 212, r. 3; plurimi 
and plurimo after verbs of buying, etc., 
214 ; R. 1, (1. , and r. 8, n. 2; plurimo, abi. 
of price, 252, r. 3. 

Pius, declined, 110; w genit., 212, r. 3. 
p. 1, (a.); with numerals, etc., with or 
without quam , 256, R. 6; plus for magis, 
277, R. 12; plure , abi. of price, 252, r. 8. 

Po&nia, declined, 67. 

Poema, gender of names of, 29. 


Pernitet, w. genit, 276; w. subj.. 215, R. 
w. acc 229, r. 6; parSiciples of, 184, r. 8 
w. quod , 273, n. 6. 

Poesis , declined, 86. 

Poetical arrangement of words, 279, & 
(«.); 16, n. 4. 

-politanus, adjs. in, 128, 6, (g.) 

Pollens, w. genit, or abi., 213, R 5, (4.): 
cf. a 4, (1.) 

Polliceor, w. acc. and inf., 272, w 1. 

Polyptoton, 324, 23. 

Polysyndeton, 823, 2. (2.) 

Pondo , indeclinable, 94; pondo libram ct 
libras, 211, r. 6, (4.); 236, r. 7. 

Pono, 171, e. 2; 230, r. 2; 241, R. 6; pr., 
284, r. 2, (c.); 229, r. 4, 1. 

Posco , w. two accs., 231; 230. r. 2; w. ut, 
etc., 273, x. 4; in pass., 284, i. 

Position in prosody, 283, iv. 

Positive degTee, 122, 4. 

Possessive, adjs., 104; pronouns, 139; t« 
what equiv&lent, 132, 6; how used, 207, 
R. 36; 211, r. 3; ellipsis of when reflexive., 
207, r. 36; used for subjective and posse*' 
sive genit., 211, r. 3,(6.), and R. 8,(8.), (o.); 
for objective genit.. 211, r. 3, (e.); so po* 
sessive adjectives, 211, r. 4, and R. 8, (8.), 
(6.); mea, tua, etc., after refert and interest, 
219, r. 1. 

Possideo , w. perf. pass. part., 274, r 4. 

Possum , conjugated. 154. r. 7; with su- 
perlatives, 127, 4; w. inf., 271, n. 1; pote¬ 
rat, the indic, for the subj., 259, r. 8; pos¬ 
sum for possem, 269, r. 4, (2.) 

Post , postquam, etc.. how pronounced, 
8, e. 4; post , its case, 195, 4; post in com- 
poeition, 196, 11; 197, 14; constr. of verbs 
compounded with, 224; with concrete offl- 
cial tities, 233, r. 3; w. acc. and abi of 
time, 233. r. 1; ellipsis of, 235, x. 3; w. abi 
like a comparative, 266, r. 16, (3.) 

Postea loci, 212, r. 4, x. 4. 

Postera, defective, 116, 6; compaxed, 125, 
4; derivation, 130, v. 

Posterior and postremus, instead of pos¬ 
terius and postremum, 205, r. 15. 

Postquam and posteaquam, w. historical 
perfect instead of pluperfect, 259, r. 1, (2.), 
(d.) 

Postulo, w. two accs., 231, r. 1; w. acc 
and genit., 217, R. 1; w. de or the simple 
abi., 217, R. 2; w. subj., without ut, 262, 
r. 4. 

Potens, w. genit., 213, r. 1, (8.); w. tn or 
ad and acc., 212, R. 4, (2.) 

Potior, w. abi., 245, i.; w. acc., 246, i., 
r. ; w. genit., 220, (4.); potiundus , 162, 20; 
278, ii., R. 1. 

Potis, defective, 115, 6. 

Potius , compared, 194, 4; used pleonasti- 
cally, 256, R. 13. 

Potus, translated actively, 162, 16. 

PrcB, in composition w. adjs., 127, 2; w 
verbs, 197; before adjs., 127. 6; constr. ot 
verbs compounded with, 224; prae, with 
comparative», 127, 6; 256, r. 13, (6.) 

Praebeo, w. two accs^, 230, N. 1. 

Praecedo, constr., 288, (8.), and x 22^ 
r. 6. 

Praecello , proco, etc., 224, 8, and SL 5. 
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Fratceps, abi. of, 113, R. 2, and a. 1. 

Proripio, constr., 228. (1.), (6.) 

Proripito , 229. r. 4, 1. 

Pracipue, prosertim, etc., 193, ii. 2. 

Procurro, constr., 224, 8, and a. 6. 

Prodium , ellipsis of. 266, r. 8. 

Proditus, w. abi., 244. 

Prones te, gender of, 66, s., and 29, s. 

Pronomen , its place, 279, 9. (b.) 

Prapes, genit, sing. of, 112, 1: genit 
plur., 114. r. 2. 

Proscribo , w. ut, etc., 273, 2, n. 4. 

Prxsens, declinod. 111; abi. of. 113, r.2. 

Proses , gender of, 30; 61, 2; genit, of, 
78, r. 1. 

Prosto , 233, '3.), and n. ; 230, r». 1; 224, 
8, and r. 6; 256, r. 16, (8.);—prosto, adv., 
w. dat., 228, 1;— prosto sunt, qui, w. subj., 
264, 6, n. 1. 

Prostolor, w. dat., 223, R. 2. n.; w. acc., 

223, (1.), (a.) 

Pro ter, w. adjs., 127, 6; w. comparativos, 
256, r. 13, ( b .); as an adverb, 191, hi. 

Protereo. w. quod, 273. 5, (1.) 

Proterit, constr. of. 229. R. 7. 

Proterquam quod , 277, R. 16. 

Proterveho, 5233. (2.) 

Pcovertor, w dat., 5224, 8 and r. 6. 

D r*>cor, w. twoaccs., 231; w. ut, 273, N. 4; 
ut omitted, 262, r. 4. 

Predieate, 201; 203;—predicate-nomina- 
tive, 210; differing in number from the 
§ubject-nominative, 210, R. 2; instead of 
lat. of the end. 227, R. 4; after what verbs, 
210, r. 3 and 4; pred. ndjs., 210, r. 1; after 
esse , haberi, jutiicari, videri, etc., 1271, \. 2; 
—predicate-aocusative, 210. (b.); dative, 
210, (c.); abi., 210, (d.) ; 257. r. 11. 

Prepositions, 195—197; in composition, 
196; with nouns. 103; with adjs., 131, 11— 
13; with verbs, 196; change of in composi¬ 
tion, 103. r. 2; 131. R.; 196, (a.); insepara- 
ble, 196, (*.); w. acc., 195. 4; 235; w. abi., 
195, 5; 241; w. acc. and abi., 195, 6; 235, 
(2.)—(6 ); used as adverbs, 195, R. 4; how 
modifled, 202, u., r.2; verbs compounded 
with, w. dat., 224; w. acc., 233; w. abi., 
242; compds. of ad, con, and in, with acc.. 

224, R. 4: repeated after compds., 224, r. 4; 
233, R. 2; how interchanged, ib.; compds. 
of ad, ante, etc., with neuter verbs of mo- 
tion, 224, r. 5; 233, R. 1; repetition of 
prepositions, 233, R 2: 277. ii., 3 and 4; 
prepositions of one syllable, pr., 285, 2, n. 1, 
and a. 5; ellipsis of. 232. v2.); 235, r. 11.; 
ellipsis of their case, 235, R. 10; their place, 
279, 10; quantity of di, se and red, 285, R. 
2 au 13; put after their case, 279, 10, R., 
(/.); repeated, 277, n., 4. 

Preseut tense, 145, i.; a principal tense, 

258, a.; indicative pres. for bistorical perf M 

259, R. 1, .a.); for the fut., 259, R. 1. (6.); 
for imperf. or perf. w. dum, 269, r. 1, (e.); 
subj. pres., use of, 260, n., R. 1, (1.); used 
to soften an assertion, 260, ii., r. 4; to ex- 
press a wish. command. etc., 260, r. 6, 267. 
r.2; imperative pres., how used, 146, R. 3: 
267, (1.); iuflnitive pres., how used, 268. 
r. 1, (a.), and r. 3.; 272. r. 4 and 6; par- 
ttcij le pnes., how deolined, 111, r. ; What it 


denotes, 5274, 2 and n.; denoting somethlng 
about to be done, 274, r. 1; also a purpese, 
274, r. 2, (a.); and a state or conditiun, 
274, r. 2, (&.); present pass. participio, 
how supplied. 274, r. 9. 
i Preterites. 145, n. 2; 268, b. ; preterites 
1 of the indicative used for the pluperfect 
subjunctive. 259, r. 4. (1.) 

Preteritive verbs, 183, i. 

Pretii and pretio, 214, R. 2, n. 3; ellipsi! 
of, 252, r. 3. 

Priapean verse. 310. n. 

Price, ablative of, 252; genitive of tanti, 
etc., 214, a. 1. 

Pridie, w. genit., 212, r. 4, N. 6;w. acc., 
238, 1. 

Primus, medius, etc., how translated, 
206, R. 17; their place, 279, 7; prior, pri¬ 
mus, for prius, primum, 205, r. 16- 

Princeps, genit, of. 112.2; abi. of, 113, 
e . 2; 115. 1. (a.); used iustead of an adverb 
of time, 205, R. 15. 

Principal parts of a verb, 151, 4;—piopo~ 
sitions. 201, 5; —parts of a propositiou, 202, 
6; tenses, 255. a. 

Principio, abi. of time. 253, N. 

Priusquam, with what nood, 263, 3. 

Privo, w. abi., 251, N. 

Pro , constr. of verbs compounded with, 
224; w. abi. for predieate nom., 210. n. 3; 
for predieate acc.,5230, n. 4; in composition, 
quautity of, 285, E. 5, aud r. 7; pro nihilo 
duco, etc.. 211, r. 2, n. 2; pro eo and pro- 
imle ac, 198, 3, R. 

Proclivis, 5222, R. 4, (2.); 276, m. R. 1. 

Procul , w. abi., 195, R. 3; 241, r. 2 

Prodigus , w. genit, or abi., 213, R. 5, (2.) 
w. in, 213, r. 4, (2.) 

Prodo, w. acc and inf., 272, n. 1, and 

R. 6. 

Proditur , constr., 271, R. 2. 

Proficiscor, w. two dativos. 2527, R. 1. 

Prohibeo, 251, k.2; w. quominus, 262, a 
11; 273.4; w. genit.. 220,2; w.abl., 251, n. 
w. dat. or abi., 224, R. 2; w. acc. and inf. 
272. r. 6 

Proinde, adv., 191, III.; jooinde ac, 198, 
3, R. 

Prolepsis. 323.1 ,(b.) and (4.) 

Promitto, constr., 272, n. 4; 217. r. 3, (c.) 

Pronouns, 132—139, simple, 132, 2, 
neuter w. genit., 212, r. 3, n. 1. 

Prononiinal adjs., 139, 5. 

Pronunciation of Latin, 6 

Pronus , constr., 2522, r. 4, (2.) 

Prope est , w. ut aud the subj., 262. r 8, 
N. 1. 

Proper nouns, 26, 2: found only in lit, 
2d, and 3d decls., 40, 9. 

Propero, w. inf., 2<1, n. 1. 

Propinquo , 225, R- 2. 

Propinquus, w. the dat. or genit., 2522 
R. 2, (a.) 

Propior, how compared, 1526, 1 ; propioe 
and proximus, w. dat., 52522, r. 1; w. acc., 
222, a. 6; 238.1; iustead of propius, prox¬ 
ime. 205, r. 15; proximum est, w. ut and 
the subj., 262. r. 8, H. 1. 

Propius and proxime, constr., 228, 1 
aud r. 
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Proportional, adja , 121, 2. 

Propositi mi, 201, 1; analysis of, 281. 

Proprius, constr., 222, a. 2, (a.) 

Prorumpo, constr., 226, R. 4, 1. 

Prosodiae verse, 304, 2. 

Prosody, 282—321; figures of, 306—807. 

Prosopopoeia, 324, 34. 

Pro5pCT and prosperus , 106, N.; w. genit, 
•r abi., 213, a. 6, (2.) 

Prosthesis, 822,1. 

Prosto, w. abi. of price, 252, a. 1. 

Prosum , 164, r. 6. 

Provideo, constr., 223, (1.), (a.) 

Protasis and apodosis, 261; import of the 
different tenses in the protasis and apodo- 
ris. 261.1 and 2. 

Providus , w genit.,213, a. 1, (3.) 

Prudens, w. genit., 228, a. 1, (8.) 

Ps, initial, 12, a.;— ps, nonus in, genit. 

77, 2, (1.) 

- pse , enclitic, 135, R. 8. 

Pt, initial, 12, a. 

•pte, enclitic, 133, a. 2; 139. 

Pubes and impubes , genit, of, 112,1; abi. 
of, 113, x. 2; 115, 1, (a.) 

Pudet, w. genit., 216; w. inf., 216; w. 
acc., 229, r. 6; w. perf. inf., 268, a. 2; w. 
eup. in u, 276, m., h. 2; participle in dus, 
and geruud of, 184, a. 3. 

Puer , instead of in pueritia. 253, r. 6. 

Pueritia, how used in the abi., 263, If. 1. 

Pugna, for in pugna, 253, N. 1; pugnam 
pugnare, 232, (1.) 

Pugnatur, conjugated, 184, 2. (6.) 

Pulchre, instead of abi. of price, 262, a. 8. 

Punctuation, 6. 

Punio, constr., 217, R. 6. 

Punishment, constr. of words denoting, 
217, a. 3. 

Purgo, w. genit., 217, R. 1; 220, 2; w. 
abi., 251, n. 

Purpose, denoted by itl, etc., with the 
subj., 262; by participles, 274, 2, a. 2, 6 
and 7; by inf., 271; 273, t*. 4, ( b .); by 
gerund, 276, iii^ r. 2, and (1.), (2.); by 
supine in -um, 2?6, n. 

Purus, w. genit, or abi., 218, a. 6, (3.); 
ef. 251, ?». 

pus, Greek nouns in, genit, of, 76, x. 5. 

Puto. w. genit, of value, 214; w. abi. of 
price, 262, r. 1; w. two accs., 230, n. 1, 
and n. 4; w. acc. and inf.. 272. n. 1 ; puta- \ 
res, 260, n., a. 2; putor, 210, r. 3,(3.), (c.); I 
w inf., 271, M. 1. j 


Q. 


Qu beforw s in verbal roots, 171, 1 
Qufi, adverbial corrolative, 191, r. 1. 
Qua—qua, for et—et 277, a. 8. 

Qturro, constr., 231, r. 4; poet. w. inf, 
271, n. 3. 

Qiueso, 188, 7; constr , 262, a. 4. 

Qualis, 139, 6,(3.); w. comparativos, 256, 
R. 10,(fr.) 

Qualisqualis or qualiscumque, 139, 5; 
207. a. 29. 

Qualis—talis, 206, (16.) 

Quam, w. comparativae, 256; w. the su¬ 
perlative, with or without possum , 127, 4; 

34 • 


ellipsis of after plus, minus, amplius , etc 
256, r. 6 and 7; quam qui and superlativi 
after tam, 206, (21.); quam pro, w. compar* 
ativee, 256, a. 11; quam non, 277, r. 14; 
quam and a verb after ante and post, 253. 
R. 1, N. 8; quam qui, w. comparativos ane 
the subjunctive, 264, 4. 

Quamquam, peculiar use of, 198, 4, R. * 
constr., 263, 2,(4.); used to connect an 
abi. absolute, 25?, r. 10. 

Quamvis, constr., 263, 2, and (2.), (3.) 

Quando , quando-quidem , 198, 7, R-, (b.) 

Quantity, adjs. of, 104, 4; w. genit., 212, 
r. 8, n. 1; after sum and verbs of valiiing, 
214; adverbs of, w. genit., 212, r. 4. 

Quantity, in prosody, 13, 1; marks of, 
6,1; general rules of, 13; 283; special rutos 
of, 284; of penults, 291; of antepenults. 
292; of penults of pro per nam es, 293; of 
final syllables, 294—301; of final vowels, 
294—298; of final consonante, 299; of de¬ 
rivative words, 284; of compound words, 
285; of increments, 286- 290; of Greek 
words, 283, x. 6. 

Quantus, pronom. adj., 139, 6, (3.); 
quantus for quam, with posse and superla¬ 
tivos, 127, y 1; constr., 206, (16.); quanto , 
w. comparative», 256, R. 16; quantum, w. 
genit., 212, a. 3, n. 1; in acc. of degree, 

231, a. 5; 232, (3.j; 256, r. 16, n.; quan¬ 
tum possum , w. indicative, 264, 8 fin.\ 
quantus — tantus, 206, (16.) 

Quantuscumque, quantusquantus, quan¬ 
tulus cumque, 189, 6, (3.); w. indicative, 259, 
B. 4, (3.); quanticumque, 207, a. 29. 

Quasi , w. subj., 263, 2. 

Quatio, constr., 229, r. 4,1; how changed 
in its compds.,' 189, n. 3. 

-que, its use, 198, 1, r., (a.); que — et, et 
— que, que — que , 198, r., («.); its place, 
279 3, (c.) 

Queis and quis, for quibus, 136, r. 2. 

Queo, how conjugated, 182, w.; w. inf, 
271, n. 8. 

Queror, w. acc., 232, n. 1; w. quod, 278, 

Qui, declined, 136; qui in abi., 136, r. 1; 
137, r. 2; interrogative» 137; difference be 
tween qui and quis, 13 1 , 1; person of qui, 
209, a. 6; w. subj., 264; when translated 
like a demonstrative, 206, (17.); with sum 
instead of pro, 206, (18.); quicum, wh-sn 
used, 136, R. 1 Jin.; qui vero , qui autem, 
280. ni., (3.); ex quo, for postquam, 268, 
N. 4. 

Quia, quod , and quoniam, 198, 7, R., (b.) 

Quicque and quicquam, 138, 3, (a.) 

Quicquid, 136, r. 4; acc. of degree. 

232, (3.) 

Quicumque, how declined, 136, 3; how 
used, 207, r. 29; w. indic., 269^ r. 4, ^3 ); 
for omnis, quivis, or quilibet. 20?, R. 29. 

Quid, 137; w. genit., 212, r. 8, N. 1, 
(a.); acc. of degree, 231, r. 5, (a.); 232, 
(3.); quid ? why t 235, r. 11; quid sibi vult r 
228, n., (6.); quid est qutvl? w. subi., 261, 
7, n. 2; quul est cur ? etc., 264. 7, N. 3; quid 
aliud quam ? 209, r. 4; quia ? quid ttro ? 
quid igitur ? quid ergo f quid enim? quid 
multa ? quid plura ? 229, r. 8, 2. 
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Quidam, how declined, 138.6', how used» 
307, R. 33. 

Quidem , ite meaning, 191, R. 4 ; ite place, 
279.3 ; (rf.j 

Quilibet , how declined, 138, 5; how used, 
207, R. 84. 

Quies and compde., gender, 61,1; genit., 
78, 4; 96. 

Quin , 198, 8; w. subj., 262, r. 10; for a 
relative with non, ib., 1 and n. 6; for ut 
non, ib.. 2; after non dubito , etc., quin? 
why not: w. indic., ib., n. 9. 

Quippe, 198, 7, R., (*>.); quippe qui, w. 
nb ).. 264, 8, (2j 

Quippiam , 138, 3, (a.) 



88 ii., 6. 

QiiWj declined, 137; difference of oww 
and yu», 187,1; between </im and uter , 212, 
R. 2, n. 1; quis est qui? w. subj., 264.8, (2.); 
between $ruw and aliquis, 207, R. 30. (b.) 

Quisnam , quinam , how declined, 137, 2. 

Quispiam, how declined, 138, 3; how 
used, 207, r. 30; quippiam, w. genit., 212, 
B. 3, N. 1. 

Quisquam , how declined, 138, 8; how 
need, 207, R. 31; qm equam and fptidquam, 
w. genit., 212, r. 8; acc. of degree, 231, 
R. 6, (o.); 212, (3.) 

Quisque , how declined. 138, 8; how used, 
207, r. 35: with plur. verb, 209, r. 11. (4.); 
ite place, 279, 14; w. a superlative, 207, R. 
86, (6.); in apposition, 204, r. 10. 

Quisquis , declined, 136, 4; ite use, 207, 
r. 29; difference between quisquis and qui- 
cumque, 207, R. 29; w. indic, 259, r. 4, (3.) 

Quivis , how declined, 138,5; how need, 
207, R. 34. 

Quo, the correlative adv., 191, r. 1; quo, 
w. a comparative, 266, R. 16, (2.); for ut eo, 
w. subj., 262, r. 9; ae adv. of place, w. gen¬ 
itive, 212, r. 4, n. 2, (6.); quo mihi hanc 
rem . 209, r. 4; 228, r. 6; quo secius, 262, 
r. 11. N.; quo ne, 262. r. 5. 

Cfuoad, w. subj., 263, 4; w. ejus, 212, r. 
4, n. 5. 

Quorum, quarum, eto., instead of cum 
quo , etc., 241, R. 1. 

Quod , eausal conj., 198. 7; construction 
of, 273, 6: refers to past time, 273, (6.): 
w. subj. of diro . pute etc., 266, 3, r. ; quod, 


R. 

R, before s in rc its of nouns 16, a. 1; 
nouns in r, genitive of, 70, 71; cbanged m 
s before 5 and t , 171, 8; r final, quanti ti 
of, 299. 2. 

Rapio, w. dat. or abi., 224. r. 2. 

Rarum est, ut, 262, r. 3, n. 3. 

Rastrum, plur. rastri or rastra, 92, 6. 

Ratio, w. genit, of gerunds. 275,111., r. 1 
(1.); ratione, as abi. of manner, without 
cum, 247, 2. 

Ratum est, ut, 262, r. 8, ff. 2; ratum 
pr284, k. 1, (2 ) 

-re in 2d person sing. of passive voice 
362. 3. 

Re or red, inseparable prep., 196, (6.); 
197, 18; quantity of, 286, r. 3, (a.) 

Reapse, 135, r. 3. 

Recens, abi. of, 113, l. 3 and r. 1 ; alae 
adverb, 192, 4, (b.) 

Receptio -, constr., 233, r. 2, n. 

Recingor, w. acc., 234, R. 1. 

Recordor, w. genit, or acc., 216; w. pres. 
inf., 268, m. 1; w. ace. and inf., 272, n. 1. 

Recte., instead of abi. of price. 252. r. 3. 

Reckoning, Roman mode of, 326, 827. 

Rectum est, ut, 262, r. 3, n. 3. 

Recuso quin, and quominus, 262, rt. 7 and 
r. 11; w. ne, 271, r. 1; w. inf., ib., n., aud 
271, n . 1. 

Reddo, w. two accs., 230. n . 1: pass. 210, 
R. 8, (3), (6.); w. perf pass. part., 274, r. 4. 

Redoleo , w. acc., 232, (2.) 

Redundant nouns, 99; adjs., 116; l'i9, w.: 
111, w.: verbs, 185. 

Redun/lo, w. abi., 260, 2, (2.) 

Reduplication, 163, R.; of compound 
verbs, 168, k. 1; of verbs of lst conj., 165, 
R. 2; of 2d conj., 168, n. 2; of 3d conj., 
171, e. 1, ( b.); quantity of, 284, B. 2. 

Refero, w. acc. and inf., 272, n. 1. 

Refert and interest, w. genit., 214; 219; 
w. the adj. pronouns mea, etc., 219 r. 1; 
w. ad, etc., 219, r. 3; refert , pr., 285, R. 3. 

Refertus, w. genit, or abi., 213. r. 5, |3.) 

Reflexive pronouns, 132, 4; 139, r. 2; 
h'w used, 208; fbr demonstratives, 208, 
j6^; ellipsis of, 229, &. 4; in oratio obliqua. 

Reformido, w. inf., 271. N. 1. 

Regno, w. genit., 220, 4. 


st.iam, etc., 264, 8; quod, referring to a 
prjceding statement, 206, (14); 273, 6, (a.); 
w. genit’, 212, r. 3; before st, ntst, etc., 
206, (14); as acc. of degree, 232, (8.) 

Quajus^wl quoi, for cujus and cui, 136, 
r. 2. 

Quoque and etiam, difference between, 
195, 1, r., ('/.); place of quoque, 279, 3, (d.) 

Quot, indecl.. 115. 4; interrogative, 121, 
6; 139, 5, (3.); constr., 206, (16); quot sunt, 
qui? 264, 7, n. 2; quotquot , w. indic., 259, 
R. 4, (3.) 

Quoteni and quotus , interrogative, 121,5. 

Quoties , Interrog. adv., 121, 5. 

Quotus-quisque . its meaning. 207, k. 35,(a.) 

Quum, correlative of tum. 191, r. 7; in- 
itead of pe st quam. 253. n. 4; — conj., 198. 
10: eonstr , 263, 5, aud r 1—4 


Regnum, declined, 46. 

Rego, conjugated. 158. 

Relative adjs., 104, 13; 139, r. ; grvero 
ment of, 218. r. 1; 222 3; adverbs, w. subj., 
expressing a purpose, 264, 5, R. 2; ust i in- 
definitely, w. subj., 264, r. 3. 

Relative pronouns, 136; agreement rf. 
206, r. 19; ellipsis of, 206, (6.); in the case 
of the antecedent. 206, (6.). (a.); referring 
to nouns of different gemjers, 206. (9.);—to 
a proposition, 206, (13.); agreeing with a 
noun implied, 206. (11); number and gen¬ 
der of, when referring to two or more 
nouns, 206. (15);—relative clauses used n* 
circumlocutions and to expross the Englisb 
‘so oalled.’ 206, (19); relative adverb? for 
relative pronouns. 206, (20j; the relative 
adjs quot, quantus, etc.. constructiou of 
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806, (16); qui with sum, instead'of pro, 
806, (18); person of, 209, r. 6; 206. r. 19;— 
w. subj., 264; their place, 279,18; 280, m., 
(2.); relatives as connectiVes, 280, ui., (1.); 
198, n. 

Resolving, verbs of, 273,1, (a.) 

Relinquo , w. two datives, 227, r. 1; w. 
part. in dus, 274, r. 7; relinquitur , w. vt 
and the subj., 262, r. 3, n. 1. 

Reliqua acc., 234, ii., R. 8; reliquum est 
ut, 262, r 8. 

Reminiscor, constr., 216. 

Remitto, 229, r. 4,1. 

Removiog, verbs of, w. abi., 261. 

Rem muror , w. abi., 249, i., R. 1. 

Ren une io , w. two accs., 230, n. 1; pass., 
110, r. 8, (3.). (b.) 

Repcated words. their place, 279, 4. 

Repens , abi. of, 118, k. 3. 

Reperio , w. two accs., 230, N. 1;— repe¬ 
rtor , 210, R. 3, (8.), (e.): 271, r. 2;— teperi- 
unita , qui , w. subj., 264, 6. 

Repo, constr. of compds. of, 233, (8.), s. 

Repono , 241, R. 6. 

Reposco , w. two accs. 7 231, R- 1. 

Repugno , with quominus or ne, 262, r. 11. 

/tes, declined, 90; use of, 205, R. <, (2.), 


Reses, genit, sing. of, 112, 1; defective, 
115. 2. 

Resipio, w. acc., 232, (2.) 

Responsives, case of. 204. r. 11. 

Respublica , declined, 91. 

Restat , irt, 262, R. 3, N. 1. 

J<«c, abi. of, 82, b. 1, (6.) 

Retracto , constr., 229, r. 4,1. 

iteuA, w. genit.,213. r. 1.(3.); reum agere 
or facere, w. genit., 217. R. 1. 

Rhetoric, figures of, 324. 

Rhus , genit, of, 76, B. 8; acc. of, 80, u. 

Rhythm, 808, (1) 

Rideo , w. acc., 232, w. 1. 

- rimus , -ritis, quantity of, 290, k., (1.), 4. 

•rimus, superlativos in, 125,1. 

Ritu, as abi. of manner without cum, 
247. 2. 

Rivers, gender of names of, 28. 

-na:, verbals in, 102. 6, (a.) See tor and 
irix. 

Rogo, w. two accs., 231, r. 1; w. ut, 273, 
w. 4; 274, r. 7; without ut, 262, r. 4; 
constr. in pass.^234, i. 

Roman day, 326, 1;—hour, ib.;—month, 
826, 2;—names of the months, 326, 2, (1); 
—culendar table of, 326, 2,(6), p 369;— 
week, 326, 2, (10); names of the daysof the 
week, ib.;—year, how designated. 326, 2, 
(11) ;--money, weights and measures, 327;— 
tables of weights, etc.. 327. pp. 370—373;— 
eoins, 327, p. 371;—interest, how comput- 
ed. ib. 

Root or crude form of words inflected, 
what and how found, 40, 10; formatiou of 
nominative sing. from in 3d decl., 56, i. 
and n. 

Roots of verbs, 150; general, 160, 1; 
special, 150, 2; second and third. how 
formed, 150, 3 and 4; third, how determin- 
ed when there is no supine, 151, n.: flrst, 
ts derivatives, 151, 1; irregularitiet in 


tenses fbrmed from, 162, 1—6; second, do. 
151, 2; irregularideH in tenses formcd from 
162, 7—10; third, do., 151, 8; second and 
third. formation of, lst conj., 164— : 166; 2d 
conj.. 167—170 ; 3d conj., 171-174; 4th 
conj., 175—177; second and third irregu- 
lar, lst coqj., 166; 2d conj., 168; 4th conj , 
176. 

-rs nouns in, genitive sing. of, 77, 2 '2.); 
genit, plur. of, 83, n., 4. 

Rudis, 213, R. 1, and r. 4. (2.); 276. 
r. 1, (2.) 

Rupes , declined. 67. 

Rus, construed like names of towns. \n 
acc., 237, r. 4; in abi., 254 ; 255; cf 52, 
b. 5, (6 .); rure, not ruri with an adj., 256, 
r. 1. 

-rus. pnrticiple in, how declined, 105, 
r. 2; its signification, 162. 14; 274. 2, k. 6; 
with sim and essem serviug as future sub¬ 
junctivos, 162, r. 3; with esse and fuisse, 
162, 14, r. 3; 268, R. 4; genitive plur. of, 
162, 19; denotes intention, 274, r. 6; used 
for an English clause connected by ‘ siuce, 
when,’ etc., ib.; as an apodosis, ib. 

Rutum, pr., 284, b. 1, (2.) 

8 . 

S, sound of. 11; added to some roots of 
nouns of 3d decl., 56, i ; added to roots of 
verbs ending in a consonant, 171; used in- 
stead of t in the 3d root of some verbs, 171, 
1 . 6; inserted in some verbals, 102, 6, (ft.)‘ 
5 preceded by a consonant, uouns in, gen¬ 
der of, 62; 64; genit, of, f7; final, elided, 
305, 2. 

Sacer , w. geuit or dat., 222, R. 2, (a.) 

Sacerdos , gender of, 30; 61, 3. 

Serpe, comparison of. 194, 5 

Sal. 82, k. 1, (b.), and 66, K.; 96,9; pr.. 
284. n 1. 

Salio, constr. of compds of, 233, (3.), n. 

Saltem, 193, n . 8 

Saluto , w two accs., 230, r. 1; salutor , 
w. two nominative», 210, r 8, (3.) 

Salve, 183, 9. 

Samnis, genit, sing., 74, B. 4; genit 
plur., 83, n., 6. 

Sapio, w. acc.. 232. (2.) 

Sapphic verse, 304, 2 ; 316, li. 

Sai, indecl., 115. 4; satis, w. genit., 212, 
R. 4; satis esse, w dat of gerund, 275, m.. 
R. 2, (1); satis habeo , and satis mihi est t 
w. perf. infin., 268. r 2; satis erat, indic, 
instcad of subj., 259, r. 3; degrees of ccm- 
parison, 126. 4. 

Satago , w. genit.. 215, (2.) 

Stitelles , gender of, 30; 61, 2. 

Satiatus, w. abi. or genit., 213, R 5. (3 ) 

Satisdo, w. damni infecti, 217, r 3, (c.) 
w. dat., 225, i. 

Satisfacio, w. dat., 225, I. 

Satum, pr., 284, e. 1, 2. 

Saturnalibus, for ludis Saturnalibus , 253 
N. 1. 

Satur, how declined, 106, R. 1; w. genit 
or abi.. 213, R. 6. (3.) 

Saturo , w. abi., 249, i., R. 1; w. genit 
poet., 220, R 
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Satus, w. abi., 246. 

Seying, verbs of, constr.. 272; ellipsis of, 
B70, r. 2, (6.) and 8; implied, 273, 8, (6.); 
osed in the passive, 272, a. 6. 

Scando , compds. of, 288, (8.), H. 

Scanning, 804, 6. 

Scateo , w. abi.. 260, 2, (2.), K. 1; with 
genit, poet., 220, 8. 

Scaxon, 814, it. 

Scidi, pr., 284, k. 1, (1.) 

Scilicet , 198, 7, R., (a.) 

Scio, w. acc. and inf., 272, tt. 1: scito, 
162, 4. 

Scitor and sciscitor, constr., 281, r. 4. 

“Sco, verbs in, 187, n., 2; drop se in 2d 
and 8d roofc before t, 171, k. 6. 

Scribo, 278, 2, (e.); w. two accs., 280, N. 
1; w. acc. and inf., 272, n. 1, and r. 6; in 
pass. w. predicate nominative, 210, r. 8, 
(3); scribit , w. pres. inf. instead of perf., 
268, R. 1, (a.) 

Se, inseparable prep., 196, (6.) 

Se, w. inter, 208, 6. See sui. 

Secerno, 251, N., and r. 2, i». 

Secus, for sexus, 88,1; 94; 211, R. 6, (4.); 
280, r. o; adv., 191, m.; w. acc., 196, R. 8. 

Sed, 198,9, R.,(a.)j ite place, 279,8, (a.); 
sed, sed quod, sed quia, 262. r. 9; sed, sed 
tamen, 2<8, R. 10; sed et, 198, 1, (rf.) 

Sedeo , 210, r. 8, (2.); compds. o^ 288, 
'8), n. 

Sedile , declined. 57. 

Sedo, constr., 229, r. 4, 1. 

-sem. old termination of plup. indic, ac¬ 
tive, 162, 9. 

Semi-deponent verbs, 142, 2. 

Senarius . 804, 2; Iambic, 314. 

Senex, ite degrees of comparison, 126, 4; 
gender of, 66, 2; genitive of, 78, 2, (2); 
abi. of, 113, x. 2; 116, 1; for in senectute, 
263, r. 6. 

Sentenees, 200; analysis of, 281. 

Sentimeuts of another, in dependent 
clauses, 266, 3. 

Sentio, w. acc. and inf., 272, n. 1. 

Separating, verbs of, w. abi., 261. 

Separo, w. abi., 261, N. 

Sequitur, constr. 262, r. 3, w. 1. 

•sere, future infin. in, 162, 10. 

Sereno, scii, caelo, 251, r. 9, (2.) 

Sermo, declined, 67. 

Serpensy gender of. 64, 3. 

Sese, inteneive. 133, R. 2. 

Servitutem servire, 232, (1.) 

Sestertius, its value, 327, R. 2, ( b.)\ how 
dtmoted, ib.; mode of reckoning, ib.; ses¬ 
tertium, ib., r. 5—7. 

Seu, or sive, 198, 2, r., (e.) 

Ships, gender of their names, 29. 

Bbort syllable, 282, 2. 

Showing, verbs of, constr., 272, r. 6. 

Si, how pronounced, 11. R. 1. 

-si or -sin, Greek datives in, 84. 

Si, conj., 198, 5; si for num, 198,11, R., 
(*.); si minus, sin minus or sin aliter, 198, 
o, r., (6.); 277, r. 14; ellipsis of in the 
protasis, 261, r. 1; w with the imperfect 
*ubj., instead of the pluperfect, 261, R. 5; 
si nihil aUnd, 209, r. 4; si quisquam and si 
ullus, 207, a. 80, (6 ); si non , 262, k . 5. 


Sibi ruo, 228, N., (a.) 

Sic, 191, r. 5; 277, a. 12, («.); plsonas 
tically, 2()i, r. 22. 

Sicuti, w subj., 268, 2, (1.) 

Significant word, in a propoeition, 271 
2, (e.) 

Siem, sies , etc., 154, R. 4. 

8Uentio praeterire or facere aliquid, with 
ont cum, 247, 2. 

Sileo, w. acc., 282. n. 1; pres., 284, m. 

Sil ver age of Roman literature, ,-29. 8. 

•sim, old termination of perfect indic 
active. 162. 9. 

Similar constructione, 278, v. 1 and 2 

Simile, 824, 80. 

Similis, w. genit, or dat., 222, r. 2, (a ) 
w. dat. in imitation of the Greek, 222, r. 7: 
simileSjW. inter., 222, R. 4, (4.); w. ac and 
atque, 222, R. 7, Jln. 

Simple, subject, 202, 2;—predicate, 208, 
2;—sentenees, 201,10. 

Simul, w. abi., 196, a. 8; 241, R 2; 
simul — simul , 277, R. 8. 

Sin, 198, 5; its place, 279, 8, (a.); sin 
minus . 277, R. 14. 

Singnlar number, 86,1; sing. for pior., 
209, I. 11,1, (6.) 

Singulare est ut, 262, r. 8, N. 8. 

Singuli, 119. 

Sino. 278, 4 : 262, r. 4. 

Siquidem , 198, 7, R-, (6.) 

Siquis, how declined, 138, 2; si quis and 
siquid, how used, 188, 2, (a.) and (6.); 207, 
r. 29; si quis est , qui, w. subj., 264, 6. 

Sis for si vis , 183, r. 8. 

Sisto, constr.. 229, r. 4,1. 

Situm, pr., 284, k. 1, (2.) 

Sive or seu } 198,2. r. ; 278, R. 8; its place, 
279, 3, (a.); sive — sive, w. verbin the indie., 
269, r. 4, (&) 

-so, sim, «mnu old verb&l terminatione, 
162, 9. 

Socius , w. genit, or dat., 222, r. 2, (a.) 

Sodes, for si audes , 188, R. 8. 

Soleeism, 825, 2. 

Soleo, how conjugated, 142, R. 2; w. inf., 
271, n. 1. 

Solitus, 274, r. 3; solito, after compara¬ 
ti ves. 25G, r. 9; its place, 279, n. 1. 

Solum , solummodo . 193, ii., 8. 

Solus, how declinea, 107; w. relative an] 
subj., 264, 10; for solum, 205, e. 15. 

Solutus, w. genit., 213; w. abi., 251, w ; 
solutum, pr., 284, r. 3. 

Solvo , w. abi., 251. w. 

Sons, genit, plur. of, 114. k. 8; 115.1, (a.) 

Sospes, genit, of, 112, 1; abi. of, 113, x 2; 
115, 1. (a.); 126,5, (b.) 

Sotadic verse, 304, 2 ; 317, i. 

Sounds of the letters, 7—12; of the 
vowels, 7 and 8; of the diphthongs, 9; of 
the consonant*, 10- 12. 

Space, acc. and abi. of, 236; ellipsis of, 
236, r. 3. 

Spatium, w. genit, of gerund. 275, m., 
r. 1, (1); spatio as abi. of space, 236, R. 4. 

Specto, constr , 225, R- 1. 

Specus, 88, 1. 

Spero, w. acc. and inf., 272, w. 1. 

Spes est, w. acc and inf., 272, R. I 
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spes, w. genit of gerunds, 275, n., r. 1, 
(1.); spe. after comparatives, 256, r. 9; its 
place, 279, n 1. 

Spolio , w. abi., 251, N. 

Spondaic verae, 810 ; tetrameter, 812. • 

Spondeo , 168, R.; w. acc. and iuf., 272, 

H. 1. 

Stanrn, 319, 4. 

Statim , 193, ii., 1. 

Statuo , 241, r. 5: 278, n. 1; 271, n. 8; 

272, n. 1; statutum tiabeo, 274, r. 4. 

Statum, pr., 284, e. 1, (2.) 

Sterilis , w. genit, or abi., 213, r. 5, (2); 
w. ad, 213, R. 4. (2.) 

Steti and stiti, pr., 284, r. 1, (1.) 

‘ Stili,' w. comparativea, how expressedin 
Latin, 256, R. 9, ( b.) 

Stipulor, 217, R. 3, (c.) 

Sto, 163, r.; w. genit, of price, 214, r. 3; 
w. pred. nom., 210, r. 3, (2.); w. abi., 245, 
n., 5, and r. 2; stat per me, construction 
of, 262. r. 11; compda. of, 233, (3.), n. 

Strophe, 319, 4. 

Studeo, w. dat., 223. R. 2; with gerund, 
275, iii., R. 2, (1); with the ini*, with or 
without an accusative, 271, R. 4; w. ut, 

273, 4, (a.); w. acc. id, 232 (3.) 

Studiosus , w. genit., 213, R. 1; 275, in., 

a. 1, (2.) 

Studium , w. genit, of gerunds, 275, ii., 
r. 1.(1.) 

Styx , gender of, 28. k. 

Suadeo, constr., 278, n. 4; 262, r. 4. 

Sub, in composition, force of, 122; gov- 
ernment of, 235, (2); constr. of verba 
comp.unded with, 224; of adjs., 222, r. 

I , ( 6 .) 

Subject of a verb, 140; of a proposition, 
201; 202; simple, complex, and compound, 
202; its place in a sentence, 279,2; subject 
of a dependent clause made the object of 
the leading verb, 229, r. 5, (a.) 

Subject-nominative. 209; ellipsis of, 209, 
r. 1 and 2; when wanting, 209, r. 3; w. 
inf., 209, r. 6; 239, n. 1; two or more in 
the singular with a plural verb, 209, r. 12; 
(2.) 

Subject-accusative, 239; ellipsis of, 239, 
r. 1—3; considered also as the accusative 
of the object after verbs of sayiug, showing, 
and believing, 272, r. 6. 

Subjective genitive. 211, r. 2: possessive 
pronoun used instead of, 211, r. 3. 

Subjectus , w. dat., 222, r. 1, (b.) 

Subjunctive, 143, 2; its tenses, 145, R. 2; 
how used, 260—266, and 273; various use 
of its tenses, 260; how translated, 260, i. 
and ii., r 1; for imperative, 260, r. 6; in 
impersonal verbs, 184, R. 2; in conditional 
clauses, 261; after particles, 262 and 263; 
after qui, 264; after relative advs.. 264. r. 2; 
indefinite subj., 264, 12 and n. ; in indirect 
questione, 265; in inserted clauses, 266; in 
oratio obliqua. 266, 1 and 2 ; after what 
verbs used, 273; after adjectives. 213, R. 4; 
exchanged for acc. w. inf., 273. 3, (6.); 
subjunctive in doubtful questione, 260, r. 5; 
in repeated actio ns after relative pronouns 
and ad verbs, 264,12 


Subito, 193, n., 1. 

Subordinate conjunctions, 198, . 1 . ;* -pro 
positions. 201, 6 and 7- 

Substantive, 26—103; substantive pro¬ 
nouns, 132, 138; their gender, 132. 8; de* 
clined, 133; as subject nominative, ellipsii 
of, 209. r. 1; dat. of, redundant, 228. n.; 
substantive verb, 153; substantive clauses, 
201, 7and 8; 229, r. 6; 231, r. 2, (b.)-, sub¬ 
stantive clause instead of the abi. after opus 
est , 243, r. 1; and after dignus and indi& 
nus, 244, r. 2, (6.) 

Subter, constr., 235j (4.) 

Subtractive expressione in numerals, 118 
4; 120, 2, 3, and 5. 

Succenseo, 223, R. 2; w. quod, 273, n. 6. 

Sufficio, w. dat. of gerund v 276, iii. 
b-2,(1.) 

Sui, signification of, 132,4 ; declined., 133; 
use of, 208; 266, r. 3; 275, n., r. 1, (4.) 

Suitis for si vultis, 183, R. 3. 

Sum, why called an auxiliary, 153; why 
substantive, ib.; why the copula, 140, 4; 
conjugated, 153; compds. of, 154, r. 6—r. 7; 
w. a genit, of quality, 211, r. 6, (7); in 
expressions denoting part, property, duty, 
etc., 211, r. 8, (3); 275, r. 1, (5); denot¬ 
ing degree of estimation, 214; w. dat., 226; 
with two datives. 227; how translated, 227, 
r. 8; w. abi. denoting in regard to, 250, 
r. 3; w. an abi. of place, manner, etc., in 
the predicate, 210, R. 3, (1); w. dat. of ge¬ 
rund, 275, r. 2, (1); w. abi. of price, 252, 
r. 1; w. genit, of value, 214; sunt qui, w. 
subj., 264, 6; sunt quidam, nonnulli, etc., 
264, 6, r. 4; ellipsis of as copula, 209, r. 4 
Jin. ; of esse and fuisse. 270, R. 3; sum w 
predicate nom., etc., 210, r. 3, (1); esse w 
predicate nom., 271, n. 2, and r. 4. 

Sumo, w. two aces., 230, r. 2; poet. w 
inf., 271, n . 3. 

Supellex, genitive of, 78, 2, (2); abi. of, 
82, k. 5, (a.) 

Super, constr., 235, (3); of verbs com- 
pounded with, 224; of adjs.. 222, r. 1, (b.) 

Superfluo , w. abi., 250. 2, (2), r. 1. 

Superjacio, constr., 233, (1.) 

Superlative degree. 122, 6; particular use 
of,_122 k. 4; foruiatiou of, ]24; by maxime, 
127, 1; superlative with quisque.'207, r.35; 
w. partitive genit., 212, r. 2, and r. 4, K 7; 
place of, 296, (7), (b.) 

Supero, w. abi., 256, R. 16, (3.) 

Supersedeo, w. abi., 242. 

Superstes, genit, of, 112,2; abi. of, 113 
e. 2; 115, 1, (a.); 126, 6, (6.); w. genit, w 
dat.. 222, r. 2, (a.) 

Supersum, w. dat., 224, 11; superest ut, 
etc.. 262, r. 3. n. 1. 

Superus, its degrees of comparison, 126 
4; supremus or summus , 205, R. 17; sum 
mum used adverbially, 206, R. 10; 284, ii.. 
r. 3. ’ 

Supines, 25 and 143.8; few in number, 
162. 11; in um, by what cases followed 
276, i.; on what verbs dependent. 276, ti. 
w. eo, 276, u.j r. 2 and 3; supines in u 
after what adjs., 276, iii., and r. 1; aftei 
fas. nefas , and opus, 276, iii., R. 2; < ' tw« 
syllables, quautity of, 284, B. 1. 
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Supra, w ace., 196, *. w. adja., 127, 6; 
166, r. 18 (6.) 

Suppedito, w two data., 227, a. 1; 229, 
a. 4, 1; w. abi., 250, 2, a. 1. 

Supplex , genit, plur. of, 114, l. 2; 115, 
1, (a.); w. dat., 222, r 1,(6.) 

Supposition or concession denoted bj the 
laiiaea of the subj., 260. r. 8. 

Surripio , w. dat. or aDl., 224, R. 2. 

Sus, gender of, 30; 67, k. 4; genit, of, 
76, i 8; dat. and abi. plur., 84, s. 1. 

Suscipio, w. participio in dus, 274, a. 7. 

Suspensus aud suspectus , w. genit., 213, 
1.1. 

Suus, nae of, 139, r. 2; 208: referri ng to 
a word ln the pre-licate, 208, (7); for hujus 
irhen a noun ia omitted, 208, (7.): when 
two nouns are united by cum, 208, (7), 
Ce.i; denoting fit, etc., 208, (8.) 

Syllabic caesura» 810, n. 1. 

Syllabication, 17—28- 

Syllables, numberof, in bitin words, 17; 
pure and impure. 80; quantity of flrst and 
middle. 284; of penultimate, 291; of&nte- 
penultimate, 292: of flual, 294. 

Syllepsis, 323, 1, (6.) and (3.) 

Symploce, 324. 15. 

Synaeresis, 306, 1. 

Synaloepha, 306, 1 

Synapheia, 307, 3. 

Synchysis, 324. 4. 

Syncope, 322, 4; in genit, plur. of lat 
decl., 43, 2; of-2d decl., 53; in came of bos 
and sus, 83, r. 1 and 84, k. 1; of e in ob¬ 
lique cases of nouns in er of 2d decl., 48; 
of 3d decl., 71, a. 1; In perfect, etc., of 
verbs, 162, 7; see Omission. 

Synecdoche, 231, n.; 323,1, (5.); 324,3. 

8ynesis or synthesis, 828, 3, (4.) 

Synonymia, 324, 29. 

Synopsis of Horatian metres, 820. 

Syntax, 1; 200—281. 

Systole, 307, 1. 

8y*ygy> 303,4. 


T, sound of, 12; before s in roots of 
nouns, 56, r. 1; in roots of verbs, 171, 3, 
and e. 5; nouns in, gender of, 66; genit, of, 
T8; final, quantity of, 299, 2. 

Taceo , w. acc.. 232, n. 1. 

Tadet, w. genit., 215; w. acc. 229, r. 6. 

Tactio w acc., 233, R. 2, n. 

Talma, gender of, 42, 2. 

Talis, demonstr. adj., 139, 6, (8.); talis 
fbllowed by qui and the subj., 264, 1, n. ; 
ellipsis of, 264, 1, ( b.); 206, (3), (a.); and 
gJ6);^ol« ac, 198, 3, r. ; talis — qualis, 

i'am. 191, r-5,; tam — quam, 2Ti, R. 11; 
tam with an adj. before qui and the subj., 
264, 1, n. 

Tamen, how used, 198, 4, r. 

Tametsi , 198, 4; constr., 263. 2, (4.) 

Tamquam , w. subj., 263, 2; used like 
quidam, 207, r. 33, (b.) Jin. ; w. abi. abso¬ 
lute, 257, n. 4. 

Tandem, 191, a. 6. 


Tantum , adv., 198, n., 8. 

Tantus, demonstrative. IJ9, 5,(8.); fbl 
lowed by qui and the subj., 264, 1, n. 
ellipsis of. 264. 1, (b.); 206, (3-), (a.); and6, 
tactus — quantus, 206, (16); tanti, quanti, 
etc., w. verbs of valuing, 214, r. 1. (1.), 
tantum, w. genit, plur. and plur. verb 209, 
r. 11, (3),; tantum , w. genit.. 212. a. 8, w. 
1; tanti after refert and inter e st, 219, R. 5; 
tantum, acc. of degree, 231, r. 5; 232 .3.); 
256, r. 16, i*.; tanto, w. comparativos. 256, 
r. 16, (2.) 

Tantopere . 191, r. 6. 

Tardo, 229, r. 4,1. 


Tautology, 325, 4. 

Taxo, constr., 217, r. 5; w. abi. of priM. 
262, r. 1. 

-te, enclitic, 133, r. 2. 

Tempe, 83,1, and 94. 

Tempero, 223, R. 2, and (1), (a.); tempe¬ 
rare mihi non possum, quin, 262, n. 7. 

Tempora! adjs., 104,6; classes of, 121, 8;— 
conjunctione, 198,10. 

Tempus, ellipsis of, 205, R. 7; tempus est , 
w. inf., 270, R. 1; tempus impendere, 275, in., 
B 2; tempus consumere, ib.; temporis after 
tum and tunc, 212, R. 4, N. 4; w. id, hoc, 
or idem, 284, *ti., r. 3; tempore or in tem¬ 
pore, 253, n. 1; w. genit, of gerunds, 275, 

III., R. 1, (1.) 

Tenax, w. genitive, 213, R. 1, (1.) 

Tendo, constr., 225, IV.; 229, R- 4, 1; w. 
inf., 271, R. 1. 

Teneo, w. perf. pass. participle, 274, r. 4 
Jin. ; teneri, perf. pass. part., 268, R. 1, ( b .) 

Tenses, 144; division of, 144, 2 and 3; of 
the subj., 145, r. 2; of the imperative, 146, 
r. 8; of the infinitive, 145, R. 4; councction 
of, 258; principal and historical, 258, ▲. 
and b. ; of indic, mood, usedone for another, 
259; future for imperative, 259, r. 1, (4); 
the preterites of the indic, for the pluperfect 
subj. in the apodosisof a conditional clause, 
259, r. 4; of subj. mood, their use, 260, i., 
r. 1, and n., r. 1; in protasis and apodo- 
sis, 261; of inf. mood, use of, 268; tenses 
used in epistol&ry style, 146, u., 3; 259, r. 
1, (2 .), (c.) 

Tento , constr., 273, N. 1; w. inf., 271, 

N. 1. 


Tenus, w. genit., 221, m.; w. abi., 241, 
B. 1; place of, 279, 10 ; 241, r. 1. 

-ter, nouns in, 48,1; 71. 

Teres, in genit, sing., 112, 1; defectiva 
115, 2; its degrees, 126, 4. 

Terminational comparative, and superi» 
tive, 124; adjs. without such comparison 
126, 6. 

Terminations of inflected wordr, 40; of 
nouns, table of, 39; of lst decl., 41 and 44; 
of 2d decl., 46; of 3d decl., 65; of 4th decl., 
87; of 5th decl., 90; masculine and femi¬ 
nine afflxed to the same root, 32. 3; of de¬ 
grees of comparison in, adjs., 124, 125; in 
adverbs, 194, 2; personal, of verbs, 147, 8; 
verbal, 150; table of verbal, 152. 

Terra;, as genit, of place, 221, R. 8, (4); 
terra marique , 254, &. 2; terrarum , 212, R. % 
n. 2. 


Terreo, w. ut or ne, 262 N. 8. 
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Teruncius, 827, p. 871; . truncii habere, 
H4, r. 1. 

fete, intensive, 13S, R. 2. 

Tetrameter, 804, 2; a priore, 812, iv.; 
a posteriore, 812, V.; meiurus, 812, xi.; 
oatalectic. 312, xu. 

Tetraptotes, 94. 

Tctrastrophon, 819, 8. 

Th. in syllabication, 18, 2. 

‘ That,’ sign of what moods, 273; instead 
of a repeated subst., how expressed in Latin, 
207. R. 26, (e.) 

Thesis, in prosody, 308. 

‘Thinking. verbs of, their constr , 272. 

Thousands, how expressed in Latin, 118, 

&> (a-) 

Ti, how pronounced, 12. 

Tiaras, 45, 3 

Tibi, its pronunciation, 7, R. 1; 19, i. 

Tigris, genit, of, 75, 2; acc. of, 80, k. 2; 
■bl. of, 82, b. 2, (6.) 

Time, advs. of, 191, it.; conjs., 198, 10; 
acc. of, 236; abi. of, 253; with de or sub, 
253, r. 4; with intra, ib.; with in, 258, R. 5; 
expressed by id with a genit., 253, a. 3; 
by the abi. absolute, 257; the concrete noun 
instead of the abstract title, 257, r. 7; mode 
of reckoniug, 326; table of, 326, 6. 

7'imeo, 223, r. 2, (1.); w. ut or ne, 262, 
a. 7: w. inf., 271, n. 1. 

Timidus , w. genit., 213, R. 1. 

Tiryns, genit, of, 77, E. 2. 

-tis, genit, in. 77, 2; 71, 2. 

Tities, place of, 279, 9, (a.) 

4 Too ’ or ‘ ratherhow expressed in 
Latin. 122, r. 3; 256, r. 9. 

-tor and -trix, verbals in, 102, 6; used as 
adjs., 129,8. ' ' 

indecl., 115, 4; correlative of quot , 
121. 5; 206, (16); syncope of, before quot, 
2(>6, (16.) 

Totidem, indecl., 115, 4. 

Toties, correlative of quoties, 121, 5. 

Totus, how declined, 107; toto, tot&, abi. 
without in, 254, r. 2; totus, instead of an 
adverb, 205, R. 15. 

Towns, gender < f nam es of, 29, 2; constr.; 
see Place. 

-tr, roots of nouns in. 56, n., r. 3. 

Traditio, w. dat., 222, R. 8. 

2'rcuio, w. acc. and inf., 272, w. 1, and 
r. 6; w. part. fut. pass., 274, r. 7, (o.); 
traditur , constr., 271, R. 2; trador, constr., 
271, R 2. 

Tranquillo, scii, mari, 257, r. 9, (1.) 

Trans, constr. of verbs compounded with, 
233. 1; iu passive, 234, R. 1, (b.) 

Trajicio, constr., 229, r. 4, 1; 233, (1.) 

Transitive verbs, 141; w. acc., 229- ellip¬ 
sis of, 229. k. 2. 

Trees, gender of names of, 29 

Tres, how declined, 109. 

Trepidus, w. genit., 213, R. 1. 

Tribuo , w. two datives. 227. R. 1; w. two 
aces., 230, r. 2; w. part. perf. pass., 274, 
R. 7, (a.) 

Tricolon. 319. 2; tricolon tristrophon and 
►etrastrophon, 319. 6. 

Tricorpor, abi. of. 113, k 2; 115, 1. 

Tricusjns, abi of. 113. E 2 


Trihemimeris. 304, 6. 

Trimeter, 304. 2, catalectic 812 vti. 
Tripes , geuit. ol, 112. 1; abi. of, 118 

b. 2. 

Triptotes. 94. 

Tristrophon. 319. 3- 

Trochaic or feminine caesura, 810, n. 1 ;— 
metre, 316 and 303; tetrameter catalectic, 
315, i.; dimeter catalectic, 315, iv.; tro¬ 
chaic pentameter or Phalecian, 315, Hi. 
Tropos, 324. 

- trurn , verbals in, 102, 5. 

Truncus, w. abi. or genit., 213, r. 5, (4.) 
Tu. declined, 133; in nom. with adj. in 
voc., 205, R. 15, (c.); used indefinitely, 2iW, 
r.7; when expressed, 209, r. 1; tui, femi¬ 
nine, with masc. or neuter gerundive, 276, 
III., r. 1, (4.) 

Tum and quum , 191. R. 7; tum — tum, 
277, R. 8; tum and tunc, dilference between, 
ib.; tum maxime, ib.; tum temporis, 212, 
R. 4, n. 4. 

Tumultu, as abi. of time, 253, n. 1. 

Tunc and nunc, 191, r. 7; tunc temporis , 
212. r.4, n.4. 

Tumidus and turgidus, w. abi., 213, m 
6, (6.) 

Turris, declined, 67. 

-tus, adjs. in, 128, 7; nouns in, of 3d 
decl., 76, b. 2; 102, 7. 

ritus, how declined, 139; used reflexive- 
ly, 139 r. 1 ; tua after refert aud in ter e st, 
219, R. 1. 

U. 

27, sound of, 7 and 8: u and r. 2. 3; u ir 
genit, and voc. of Greek nouns, 54; roofc 
of nouns of 3d decl. emling in, 56, i.; dat 
in, 89; neuters of 4th decl. in, 87; dat. ii 
of 4th decl., 89, 3; in 2d root of verbs, 167 
and 171, e. 2; increment in, 3d decl., 287 
3; plur., 288; of verbs, 290; flnal, quanti 
ty of, 298; 285, R. 4; u and itu in 3d root» 
of verbs, 167. 

Ua, ue , etc., pronunciation of, 9, 4 antf 
6; quanti ty of^ 283, if-, e. 3. 

Uber, w. genit, or abi., 213. r. 5. (3.) 
-ubus, in dat. and abi. plur.. 89, 5. 

Ubi, genit., 212, r. 4. n. 2; w. indic 
perf. instead of pluperf., 259 r. 1, (rf.): 
ubiubi , 191, r. 1. 

-ucis, genitives in, 78, (6); 112, 2. 

-udis, genitives in, 76, e. 1. 

-uis, genitives in, <6, e. 3. 

-uleus, a, um, diminutives in, 100, 8 

c. 1. 

Ullus, pronom. adj., 139, 5, (1‘, (« ); 
how declined, 107; how used. 207 r. 31. 

Ulterior , its degrees, 126. 1; ultimus tot 
ultimum, 205, k. 15; how translated. 206, 
r. 17. 

Ultrix, gender of. 125.1, (b.) 

Ultra , prep., 195. 4: adv.. 191, i. 

Ultum ire for ulcisci , 276, u., r 2. 

- ulum, verbals in. 102. 5. 

-ulus, a, um, dimL.utives in, 100, 8 
128, 5. 

-um, genit, plur. i:i instead of arum, 48; 
instead Of orum, 'fi. nouns emling in, 46; 
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tn genit. pior. 8d decl., 88; 114;—advR. In, 
182, ii., 4. (M 
Unria , 327, p. 872. 

-umlus, participles in, 162, 20- 
Unde i/nmo, 255, r. 1. 

Umquam, 191. n.; umquam , usquam , us- 
p»i, uspiam, 191, R. 6. 

-untis. in genit of Greek nonna, 76, s. 6. 
Unus, declined, 107; when used in plur., 
118, r. 2; added to superlativos, 127, N • 2; 
unus et alter , with verba singular, 209, 
r. 12; w. relative and subj., 264, 10; for 
» olum, tantum , etc., 205, r. 15. (6 .); unum, 
u acc. of degree, 232, (3.) 

Unusquisque , how declined, 188, 4. 

-ur, nouns in, gender of, 66, 67; genit. 
r.f, 70, 71. 

-ura, verbals in. 102, 7, R. 2. 

Urbs, in appoeition to n&mee of towns, 
287, r. 2, (b .) 

-ttrio, v*rbs in, 187, n., b. 

•uris, genitives in, 76, R. 8. 

-us, noun» in, of 2d decl., 46; exceptions 
In, 49—51; voc. sing. of, 46, w. and 62; 
of 3d decl., gender of. 66; 67; genitive of, 
76; Greek genit, in, 69, e. 8 ; nouns in of 
4th decl., 87—89; participles in, how de- 
elined, 105, R. 2; verbals in, 102, 7; fln&l, 
qu&ntity of, 301. 

Usitatum est, ut, 262, r. 8 , w. 8. 

Uspiam , usquam , usque, 191, r. 6 ; us¬ 
quam , w. genit., 212, r. 4, R. 2; usque, w. 
acc., 195, r. 8 ; 235, R. 9. 

Usus, w. abi., 243; ttsu venit, ut, 262, 
R. 3, N. 1; w. genit, of gerunds, 275, m., 
r. 1 , (1.) 

Ut or uti, a conj., 198, 8; ut non and ut 
ne, ib.; w. subj., 262; its correlatives, 262, 
r. 1; ellipsis of, 262, R. 4; its meaning 
after metuo, etc., 262, r. 7 ; ut non, 262, 
a. 5, and r. 6 , 2; ut—ita or sic , 277, R. 12, 
(6.); ut, ‘as,’ ellipsis of, 277, R- 17; ut, 
k even if,’ and ut non , w. subj., 262, r. 2 ; 
ut with certain impersonal verbs and subj., 
262. r. 3; in questions expressing indigna- 
tion, 270, r. 2 , (a.); ut, ut primum, etc., 
with the historical perf., indic., instead of 
the pluperf.. 259, r l, (d.); its place, 279, 
8 . (6.); ut after esi with a predicate adj., 
262. r. 3, n. 4; ut credo, ut puto, etc., in 
interposed clauses, 277, i., R. 17; ut, ‘be- 
cause,' 277. i , k. 12, (*.); ut qui, 264, 8. 2; 
ut si, w. subj., 263, 2; ut ita dicam , 207, 
r. 33. [b.) Jxn .; ut, i as if,’ w. abi. absolute, 
257. n. 4; utut . w. indic., 259, r. 4, (3); 
ellipsis of ut when ne precedes and et, etc., 
fcllow, 278, r. 6 , (e.) 

Utcumque , w. indic., 259, R. 4, (3.) 

Uter, how declined, 107; w. dual genit., 
212 , r. 2 , n. 1. 

U 4 ,ercumque, how declined, 107. 

Vterlibet, uterque, and utervis, their mean¬ 
ing and declensiou, 107; 139, 5, (1), (b.)) 
uterque. useof, 207, &. 32; uterque, w. plur. 
verb, 209, R. 11,'4.) 

Utilis, w. dat., 222, r. 1; 275, in., r. 2; 
w ad. 222, r. 4. (1.); utile est ut, 262, r. 3, 
n. 3; utilis, w. inf. poetically, 270, R. 1.(6.); 
275, i..2; utili'.’*, fuit, indic, instead of subj., 
969. k. 3: w supine in u. 276, 111 ., r. 1 


Uti nam and uti, w. subj., 268,1. 

•utis, genitives in. 76, c. 2;^ 112, 2. 

Utor, w. abi., 245; w. acc., 245, X., I j 
w. two ablatives. 245, N.; utor,fruar, «te a 
their gerundivos, 275. ii., r. 1. 

Utpote qui, w. subj., 264, 6, (2.) 

Utrique, how used, 107, a. 82, (e.) 

Utrum and utrumne, 198,11. 
eutus, adjectivos in, 128, 7. 

-kim, adjectivos in, 129, 3. 

-ux, nouns in, genit, of, 78, 2, (6.) 

Uxor, ellipsis of, 211, R. 7. 


y. 


V, changed to u, 163, 2; sometimes drop- 
ped in forniing the 2d root of verbe of Um 
8d conj., 171, k. 4. 

Varo . 250, 2, r. 1. 

Vacuus, w. genit, or abi., 213, R. 5, (3 ) 
cf. 251, n. 

Vado, constr., 225, iv.; 232. w. 1; 233, 

(3,, N.l. 

Vre, w. dat., 228, 8; w. acc., 238, 2. 

Vnble, 127, 2. 

Valeo, w. abi., 250, 2, r. 1; 252; w. acc., 
252, r. 4; valere or vale dico, w. dat., 225, 
I., n. : w. inf., 271, «. 1. 

Validus , 213, r. 5, (4.) 

Valuing, verbs of, 214, R. 2; w. genit., 
214; w. abi., 262, r. 1. 

Vaputh. 142, r. 3, 

Variable nouns, 92; adjs., 122. 

Viis, genit, of, 72, k. 1; gender of, 62, 
s. 1, and k. 2; 93, 2. 

-ve, 198, 2, and n. 1, p. 76; place of, 279 
3, (c.) 

Vehor, compds of. 233, (3 ), n. 

Vel, 198, 2; difference between vel and 
aut, 198, r.; vel w superlative degree, 127, 
4; w compamtives, 256, r. 9, (6.) 

Velim , w. subj. without ut, 260, a. 4: 
262, r 4. 

VelUm, how used, 260. r. 2. 

Velox, constr., 222, r. 4, (2.) 

Velut, vrlut si, veluti. w. subj., 263, 2* 
velut, ‘as if,’ w. abi. absolute, 257, n. 4. 

Venalis, w. abi. of price, 262. 

Vendo, w. abi., 252; w. genit., 214, r. S. 
n 1. 

Veneo, 142, R. 8; 252 ; 214. k. 3, n. 1. 

Venio, w. two datives, 227 R. 1; w. ad 
or in, 226, iv.; w. dat., 226. r. 2; r*nii 
mihi in mentem, constr., 211, r. 8, (5) 
216. r. 3. 

Venitur, conjugated, 184. 2, (b.) 

Verbal tenninations, 152; nouns, 102; 
w. acc., 233, R. 2, n.; of place., 237, r 1; 
w- dat., 222, r. 8; w. abi. of place, 255; 
w. genit, of personal pronouns, 211, r. S, 
(a.); verbal adjs., 129. 

Verbs, 140—189; subject of, 140, 1; 
active or transitive, 141. i.; neuter or in* 
transitive, 141, n.; neuter passive, 142, 2; 
neutral passive, 142. 3; deponent, 142, 4; 
common, 142, 4. (6.); priucipal parts of, 
151,4; neuter, participles of, 162, 16; in 
ceptive, 173: desiderativo, 187 u., 3; 176, 
n.; irregular, 178—182; defective, 183; m- 
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dundant, 186; verba spelled alike, or 
having the same perfect or supine, 186; 
ierivation of, 187; imitative, 187, 3; fre- 

i uentatlve. 187, n., 1; inceptive, 167, ii., 
; desiderative, 187, i!.. 3; diminutive, 
187, n., 4; iutensive, 187, n., 6; 187, ii-, 
l, (<*.); composition of, 188; changes in 
composition, 189; compounds froin simples 
«ot in use, 189, n. 4; agreement of, 209, 
(4.); ellipsis of, 209. r. 4; person of with 
qit 209. r. 6; agreeing with predicate 
nominative, 209, R. 9; with collective 
nouns, 209, r. 11; plural with two or more 
noodnatives, 209, r. 12; after uterque , etc., 
209, r. ll r (4); after a nominative with 
eum and the abi., 209, r. 12, (61; after nomi¬ 
na tivee connected by aut, 209, k. 12, (6); 
their place in a sentence, 279, 2; in a 
period, 280. 

Vere and vero , 192, 4, N. 1. 

Vereor , w. genit, poet., 220,1; w. ut or 
ne, 262, r. 7; w. inf, 271, n. 1. 

Verisimile est ut, 262, &. 3, n. 8; w. inf. 
as subject, 269, r. 2. 

Veritum est , w. acc., 229, r. 6. 

Vero , use of in answers, 192, 4, n. 1; 198, 
B. r., (a.); ellipsis of, 278, r. 11; its place, 
«79.3, (c.) 

Yerses, 304; combinations of in poema, 
319. 

"Versi Acatio n, 802. 

Versus , w. acc., 196, B. 8; 286, R. 9; place 
of, 279, 10, (f.) 

Verto, constr., 226, iv.; w. two datives, 
227, R. 1; 229, r. 4.1. 

Verum est , ut, 262, r. 8, N. 3; w. inf. as 
aubject, 269, r. 2; verum, oonj., 192, 9; its 
place, 279, 8; verum and verum-tamen, 
‘Isay,’ 278, r. 10; verum enimvero, 198, 
9. R.*j :«.); vero after comparatives, 266, 
R. 9. 

Vescor , with abi., 246, i.; with acc., 245, 


I., K. 

Vesjtere, or -n, 253, ». 1. 

Vester, how declined, 139, 1; vestritm, 
133. 3; used after partitives, 212, r. 2, n. 2. 

Vestio. 229, r. 4.1. 

Veto, 273, 2. (</.); 262, r. 4; w. acc. and 
inf., 272, r. 6. 

Vetus, declension of, 112, 2; its superla¬ 
tive, 126, 1; 126. 3. 

Vid, abi. of place without in, 264, R. 8. 

Vicem for vice , 247. 1, n. 3. 

Vicinior, genit, of place, 221, &. 3,(4.); 
212, r. 4, n. 2, (b.) 

Vicinus . w. dat. or genit., 222, r. 2, {a.) 

Victrix , 116. 1, (6.); how declined as an 
tdj., 129, 8. 

Videlicet and scilicet, 198, 7, R., (a.); 
pr , 2S6, r. 4, x. 2. 

7ideo, w. ace. and inf., 272, N. 1; w. ut 
w ne, 262, w. 3: videres, 260 r. 2; video 
*>r ruro, w. ut, 273, n. 1; videor , constr., 
«71, R. 2; 272, r. 6. 


Viduus, constr., 213, r. 
2 , ( 1 .) 

Vigeo , w. abi.. 260. 2, r. 1. 


Vigil, abi. of, 113, l. 3‘ genit, plur of, 
114,1.2; 116. 1. (a.) 

Vigili «, 326, 1, (2.) 
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Vigilias, vigilare, 282. 

Vilis, w. abi. of price, 262. 

Vir, how declined, 48, 2. 

Virgilius , voc. of. 62; accent of, 14, R 

Virgo, declined, 67. 

Virus, gender of, 61. 

Vis, declined, 86; acc. sing. of, 79, 2, 
abi. sing., 82, e. 2; genit, plur., 83. n., 8 
94; vi and per vim, difference between, 
247, 3, r. 4; w. genit, of gerunds. 276, ili, 

а. 1, (1.) 

Vitabundus , w. acc., 233, R. 2. n. 

Vitam vivere, 232, (1.) 

Vitio creati magistratus, 247, 2. 

Vivo, w. abi., 246, n., 4; w. pred. nom , 
210. R. 3, (2); tertia vivitur ertas, 234, m. 

Vix, with part. fut. pass., 2*4, r. 12; 
vixdum. 277, i., r. 16. 

Vocative, 37; sing., its form ; 40, 8; plur., 
40, 4; ellipsis of, 240, r. 2. 

Voco, constr., 225, r. 1; 230, w. 1; pass., 
210, R. 3, (8.) 

Voices, 141. 

Volucer, in genit, plur., 108, R. 2. 

Volo, (are), compds. of, 238. (3). R. 

Volo , conjugated, 178, 1; w. perf. inf, 
268, r. 2 ; w. perf. pari., and ellipsis or 
esse , 269, r. 3; its construction, 271, R. 4, 
und w. 4; 273, 4 ; 262, r. 4; volens , w. dat. 
of person. 226, r. 3; volo bene and male 
alicui, 225, i., n.; volo , w. reflexive pron., 
228, a., (6.) 

Voluntary agent of pass. verbs, 248, i.; 
ellipsis of, 141, r. 2; 248, i., r. 1; when 
expressed by per and acc., 247, r. 4; of 
neuter verbs, 248, r. 2; dative of voluntary 
agent, 226, n. and m. 

Volutum, pr., 284, R. 3. 

FbSj see tu, 133. 

Voti and votorum damnati , 217, R. 8. 

Vowels. 8, 1; sonnds of, 7 and 8; vowel, 
before a mute and liquid, Its quantity, 18, 

б, and 283, iv., e. 2; before another vowel, 
quantity of, 13, 8, and 283, i.; in Oreek 
wonls, 283, e. 6; before two consonante, 
13, 5, and 283, iv.; ending first part of a 
compound, quantity of, 285, r. 4. 

Vulgus, gender of. 51; 95. 

Vultur, gender of, 67. 


W. 


W, not used in Latin, 2, 4. 

Weight, acc. of, 236, r. 7; weighta, Ro¬ 
mam. 327. 

Willingness, verbs of, constr- 278 4 
Winds, gender of names of, 28. 

Wishing, verbs of, consti , 271. r. 4. 
Words, division of, 17 >23; arrangement 
of, 279; gender of as n ere words, 84, 8. 
Writers in different ages, 329. 


X 


X, sound of. 12; its equivalents, 8, 2; 66, 
R. 2; 171, 1; in syllabication, 18, 4; nounfl 
in. gender of, 62 and 65; genitive o£, 
78, 2. 
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T, fband onlj in Smjek word», 2, 6; 
•onnd of, 7, a. 2; 8 . «. 6; Douns in, gender 
of, 62; genitive of, 69; increment In, 3d 
decl., 287, 8; fin&l, qnantity of, 298 ; 286, 
m. 4. 

-Vehis, in genitive. 78, 2, (6.) 

■ yeis , genltives in, 78, 2, (6.) 

•udis, genitivee in, 77,1. 

Yi, how pronoonoed, 9, 1; abi. In, 82, 


-ygis, genitivee in, 178, 2, (6.) 

-ynos, Oreek genitive in, 71, 2. 

•ys, nonna in, gender of, 62, 63, *.: geni 
tive of, 77; acc. of, 80, n.; abi. of, 82. b. 6 
fi nui, qnantity of, 801. 

-yx, nonna in, gender of, 66, 6. 

Z. 

Z, ibund only in words derived tom the 
Oreek, 2, 6; ita equlv&lente, 8, 2. 

Zeugma 828,1 (*.) and ;2.) 
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^ntoefos Series of fatin Stjjool §ook 

PCBLISIIED BY CROCKER AND BREWSTER, 

51 WAS1ILNGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

TIIE LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS prepared by Prof. E. A. Andrews, exclu- 
sive of his Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the Latin-German Lexicon ol 
Dr. Freund, constitute two distinet series, adapted to different and distinet pur* 
poses. The basis of the First Series is Andrews’ First Latin Book; of tba 
Seccnd, Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. 

FIRST SERIES. 

This Series is designed expressly for tliose who commence the study of Latin 
it a very earJy age, and fbr such as intend to pursue it to a iimited extent only. 
or m srely as subsidiar}’ to the acquisition of a good English education. It con¬ 
siste of the following works, viz.:— 

1. Andrews’ First Latin Book ; or Progressive Les- 

sons in Reading and Writing Latin. This sinall volume contaius most of the 
leading principies aud gramraatical forms of the Latin language, and, by the 
logical precision of its niles and definitions, is admirably nttea to serve as an' 
introduetion to the studv of general grammar. The work is divided into les- 
sons of convenient leugtli, wliich are so arranged that the student will, in all 
cases, be prepared to enter upon the study of each successive lesson, by pos- 
sessing a thorough knowledge of those wiiich preceded it. The lessons gen¬ 
erali v consist of three parts:—lst. The statement of important principies in 
the torm of rules or dennitions, or the exhibition of orthographical or etymo- 
logical forms; 2d. Exercises, designed to illustrate such principies or forms; 
and 3d. Questions, intended to assist the student in preparing nis lesson. In 
addition to the grammatical lessons contained in this volume, a fevv pages 
of Reading Lessons are annexed, and these are followed by a Dictiouary coin- 
prising all the Latin words contained in the work. This book is adapted to 
the use of all schools above the grnde of primary schools, including also Acad- 
einies and Female Seminaries. It is prepared in sucli a manner that it can be 
used with little difficulty by any intelligent parent or teacher, with no previoua 
knowledge of the language. 

2. The Latin Reader, with a Dictionary and Notes, 

containing explanations of difficult idioms, and numerous references to the 
Lessons contained in the First Latin Book. 

3. The Viri ItoxnaB» with a Dictionary and Notes, re- 

ferring, like those of the Keader, to the First Latin Book. This series of three 
small volumes, if faithfully studied according to the directions contained in tliera. 
will not only render the student a very tolerable proficient in the principies of 
the Latin language and in the knowledge of its roots, from which so many words 
of his English language are derived, but will constitute the best preparatiou toi 
a thorougn study of the English grammar. 

SECOND SERIES. 

Nvrx .— The “ Latin Reader” and the “ Viri Romte,'’ in this series, are the same as Ib 
the Iret series. 

This Series is designed more especially for those who are intending to become 
thoroughlv acquainted with the Latin language, and with the principal classica] 
authors of that language. It consists of the ibliowing worka:— 

1. Latin Lessons. This small volume is designed for the 

younger ciasses of Latin students, who intend ultimately to take up the larger 
Grammar, but to whom that work would, Pt first, appear too formidable. It 
contains the prominent principies of Latin grammar, expressed in the sama 
language as in the larger Grammar, and likewise Reading and Writing Lessona* 
with a Dictionary of the Latin words and phrases occurring in the Lesson*» 
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2. Latin Granunar. Revised, witli Corrections and Ad- 

ditioua. A Grammar of the Latin Language, for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. By Professore E. A. Andrews and S. Stoddard. This work, which 
for manv yeare has been the text-book in the dcpartment of Latin Grammar, 
elaims the inerit of having first introduced into the schools of this countrv the 
subject of gnimmatical analysis, which now occupies a conspicuous place in 
so mh»>v grammars of the English language. Mote than twentv yeare have 
elapscd since the first publication of this Grammar, and it is hardly necessary 
to sav that its raerits—placing it in a praetical view, prePminently above evei v 
other Latin Granunar—have been so lully appreciated that it has been adopted 
as a Text Book in nearly every College and Serainarv in the country. The 
present edition has not only been thoroughly revised ana corrected {two ytars of 
continmus labor having been devoted to its careful revision and to the purpose of 
rendenng it cortformaole in ali respects to the advanced position which it aims to 
oicvity,) but it contains at least one third more matter than the previous edition*. 
To unite the acknowledged excellencies of the older English manuals, and o f 
the more recent German grammars, was the special aim of the authors of thia 
work; and to this end particular attention was directed:—lst. To the preparn- 
tion of more extended rules for the pi'onunciation of the language; 2d. To a ciear 
jexposition of its mfiectional changes ; 3d. To a proper basis of its syntax ; aud 
4tn. To greater precision in rules and defnitions. 

3* Questions on the Gr anun ar. This littie volume is 

intended to aid the student in preparing his lessons, and the* teacher in con- 
ducting his recitations. 

4. A Synopsis of Latin Grammar, comprising the 

Latin Paradigms, and the Principal Rules of Latin Etymology and Syntar. 
The few pages composing this work contain those portions of the Graininar to 
which the student has occasion to refer most frequently in the preparation of 
his daily lessons. 

5. Latin Reader. The Reader, by means of two separate 

distinet sets of notes, is equallv adapted for use in coaLection eitlier with 
«ue First Latin Book or the Latin Cmminar. 

6. Viri Eomse. This volume, like the Reader, is furnish- 

* u with notes and references, both to the First Latin Book and to the Latin 
Grammar. The principal difference in the two sets of uotes found in each of 
these volumes consists in the somewhat greater fulness of those which beloug 
to the smaller series. 

7. Latin Exerciscs. This work contains exercises in 

every department of the Latin Grammar, and is so arranged that it may be 
atudled in connection with the Grammar through every stiige of the prepara- 
tory course. It is designed to prepare the way for original composition in the 
Latin language, both in prose and verse. 

S. A Xey to Latin Exercises. This Key, in which 

r ’ the exercises in the preceding volume are fully corrected, is intended fot 
tt e use of teachers only. 

9. Csesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, with a 

Dictionary and Notes. The text of this edition of Csesar has been formed by 
reference to the best German editions. The Notes are principally grammatica!. 
The Dictionary, which, like all the othere in the series, was prepared with great 
labor, contains the usual significations of the words, together with an explana- 
tion of all such phrases as might otherwise perplex the student. 

10. Sallust. Sallusti Jugurthine War and Conspiracy 

ui Cataline, with a Dictionary and Notes. The text of this woia, which waa 
bused upon that of Cortius, has been modified by reference to the best nunlern 
«Hitinus °sj icially by those of Kritz and Gcriach; and it» orthography is, iu 
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general, confomied to that of Pottier and Planche. The Dictionaries of Cfesai 
and Sallust connected with tbis series are originai works, and, in connection 
with the Notes in each volume, fnrnish a very complete and satisfactory appa¬ 
ratus for the stu ‘y of these two authors. 

11. Ovid. Selections from the Metamorphoses and Heroides 
of Ovid, with Notes, Grammatical References, and Exercises in Scanning. 
These selections from Ovid are designed as an introduetion to Latin poetry. 
Tliey are accornpanied with numerous brief notes explanatory of difficult 
phrases, of obscure historical or mythological allusions, and especially of gram- 
matical difficulties. To these are added such Exercises in Scanning as serve 
fullv to introduce the student to a knowledge of Latin prosody, and especially 
of the structure and laws of hexameter and pentameter verso* 

12. Virgil. The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, w ith 

Nexes and a Metrical Key. The text of this edition is, in general, that of lleyne as re¬ 
vised by W r agner. Particular attention has been giveu to the orthograpby ar.d puno- 
tuntion. The orthograpby has been made to conform to the Standard of prevalent 
usuge. discarding the forms is for es, in the terminations of sonte accusative» plural. 
cum for quum, and the like, a» they tend to embarrass the learner, while tliey give but 
a very im perfert idea of tbe pecu liari ties of the authors orthographv. as will be secti by 
exatnination of the Orthograj hia Vtrgiliuna, at the end of this edition. The i otes are 
very numerous, and in tlieir preparation the editor ha» drawn freely from the be»t coni- 
mentaries 011 Virgil. both (ierman and English. including thoseof lleyne, Wagner, For- 
biger, Ladewig. Martyu, Keightley, Bryce Ooningtou and others. The notes coutaiu 
iuany references to the Grammar, which will be fouud useful. 

In announcing the Revised Edition of Andkkws and Stoddaki/s Latin 
Gkammak, the Publishers believe it to be quite unnecessarv to speak of the 
inerits of the work The fuct tlmt in the space of about 7 Venti/ Vears, Sixty- 
Fivk Editions, nunibcrmg above 'hvo t undred 1 housand Copies, 
hnve been required for the purpose of meeting the steadily increasing demaud 
for the work, sutHciently evinces tbe estiniation in which it lias been held. 
In preparing this Revised and Enlarged Edition, every portion of the originai 
work has been rcconsidered in the light of the experience of twenty years 
spent by the present editor in studies connected witn this department of edu- 
cation, and with the aid of numerous publicatione in the same department, 
which, during this period, have issued from the European press. The results 
of this labor are apparent on almost everv page, in new modificatione of the 
old materinis, and especially in such additional information in regard to its 
various topies as the present advanced state of classical education in this 
country seemed ohviously to demand. The publishers commend this new 
edition’ to the attention of* Teachers throughout the country, and express the 
hopethat in its present form it will he deemed vvcrtliy of a continuance of the 
favor wliich it has so long received. 

The following are extracta from a few of the many letters the Publishers 
nave received from teachers from all parts of the country in commendatiori 
of this work:— 

The revised edition of Andrews and Stoddard’» Latin Grammar is without doubt the 
best published in America. I have no doubt that the time is near at hand when this 
serie» of work» wiH, by all lovers of the classics, be considered as the * National Series. 
The proimnciation is now by the same class considered the American Standard. I will 
nail with joy the day when every college and school in our country shall have adopted 
Pr)f Andrews’ series as the foundation of true classic knowledge. As such I consider 
It, and for that reason have I used it since I first knew its existeuce.— Martin Armslrong y 

otomac Seminary, Romney, Va. 

Allow me to say, after a careful examination, that, in my judgment, it i» tbe best 
manual of Isatin Grammar to be found in the English language. Iu revising it the 
inthor ha» preserved the happy medium between saying too much and too little, »o de- 
sinble for a Latin text-book for this country. In philosophical arrangemeut. simplicity 
of expression, and for brevity and fulness, it must entitle the author to the first nmk 
in American classical scholarehip. I shall use it in iny classes, and recommend it to all 
•earhers of Latin in this country — N. E. Cohleigh, Professor of Ancient Languor es and 
iMfraturt , in Lawrence Universnx , Ajqtleton, !V7s. 
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I have reason to believe that the improvements, introduced into the last edition of 
Andrews and Stnddard’8 Latin Grammar by my respected and lamented friend Dr. An¬ 
drews, a Httle before his death, add very decidedly to the value of a work, whkh has 
done more to give tiie knowledge of that lancuage to the youth of this couutry thau any, 
perbaps than all others.— Theodore W. Woolsey, Presulent of Yide College, New Haven. 

No book. probably, has done more to improve classica! training iu American schooij 
than Andrjws» and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. Its use is almost universal; and where it 
has not itself been adopted as a manual, it has made grammars of similar excelle ni e 
necessary. The last edition, the sixty-flfth, was carefully revised by the lamented Dr. 
Audrews, not long before his death. by whoin it was greatly enlarged by the incorpora- 
tion of much valuable information. derived mainly from the last edition of the Latin 
Grammar of Professor Zumpt. It will therefobe be found to be much improved as a re 
pository of the principies and facts of the Latin ianguage.— Thomas A. Thacher Profe » 
tor of Latin in Yale College , New Haoen. 

It is unnecessary to commend a Latin Grammar, which has been for twenty y<ar» in 
eommon use in our Coi leges. and has generally supereeded all others. The Revised 
Edition contains the results of the labora of Dr. Andrews, during all that time, on va- 
rious Latin Classics, and on his great Latin Lexicon; and cannot, the re fore, but be 
greatly improved.— Edward Robinson, D. D., LL. D., Pruf. of Biblical Literature in 
Union Tkeol. Semnmry . New York City 

I regard Andrews' and Stoddard’s new Latin Grammar, as an exceedingly valuable 
work. It evidently coutains the results of the Author'8 careful and long continued in- 
vestigatioo, and from itz fulness, clearness, and accuracy, will undoubtedly become the 
Standard Latin Grammar of this Continent. In Western New York, we have for a long 
time been usii:g the earlier editions, and they have rapidly won upon the public regard. 
This new edition will give it a stror.ger claim upon our favor It must rapidly super¬ 
sede all others. I can unhesitatingly recommend the New Grammar as the best in use.— 
Lewis H. Clark, Principal of Sodus Academy, Wayne CoN. Y. 

I have looked over the new edition of the Grammar with great interest It is now 
eighteen years since I introduced it into this college, and I have never felt incliued to 
charge it for any other. The revlsion. without changing its general character, has added 
greatly to its fulness and completeuess. It is now fully equal to Zumpt's in these re- 
spects. and far superior to it in adaptation to the class room. There is no other school 
grammar that can pretend to compare with it. I have introduced the new edition here 
and have no idea I shall ever wish to substitute another. The Services of Prof. Andrews 
in the cause of classical learning in the United States cannot be over estimated.— M. St»r. 
gus } Professor in Hanover College , Indiana. 

I am willing to say that I am decidedly in favor of Andrews’ Latin Series.— Geo. Ga 
Galesville University, Wisconsin. 

Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar I consider decidedly the best Latin Grammar 
ever published.— Ransom Norton , North Livermore , Maine. 

Such a work as Andrews and Stoddard’s Revised Latin Grammar needs no recommend- 
ation. it speaks for itself. — A. A. Keen , Professor of Greek and Latin , Tufis College , 
Medford , Ms. 

I have examined the revised edition of Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. and 
think it a complete success. I see it has all of Zumpt’s merits and none of his defects, 
and welcome its advent with great pleasure.— James M. Whiton , Hopkins Grammar 
School , New Haven, Conn. 

I have examined Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, and say., without hesita- 
tion, that the principies of the Latin Ianguage can be more easily and systematically 
acquired from it than any work I have ever seen. The arrangement and simplicity of ita 
ternis are such as to make it easily comprehended by the beginner, while, at the sama 
time, its copiousness is sufficient for the most advanced student. The author has evi¬ 
dently noti- i and proflted by the defects in this respect of most of the Latin Grammar* 
now in use.— C. W. Fitbl , Mauch Chunk. Pa. 

The superior merits of the original work are too well known and appreciated to ne*. 1 
any commendation from me. I have had some means of knowing how great pains and 
labor Dr. Andrews has bestowed upon this final revision and improvement of the work, 
and, therwfore, was not unprepared to flnd its acknowledged excellence materially in- 
cxeased, aud I do not hesitate to say, that its value has been greatly enhanccd, and that 
It has been brought as near as practicable to the preseut state of philological Science.— 
John D. Philbrick , Superintendent of Public Schools, eity of Boston. 

I have looked the Grammar through with much care and a great degree of satisfaction, 
and I unhesitatingly pronounce it superior to any Latiu Grammar in method and man¬ 
uor if discnssion, and happily adapted to the wants of both teachers and pupils.-V. W. 
8uninds, Principal of New Englani Christum Institute, And over, N. H. 
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We have lately introduced tlie Revised Edition, and regard it as a great improvemenl 
opon former editions. We sliall use it exclusively in future.— E. Flint , Jr., lYincipd 
of Lee High Srhonl. 

Alter a due examinatiori. I ani happy to state that the Autbor has admirably accom 
plished the objecta which he aimed at in making this last revision. He has added much 
that is in the highest degree valuable without materially changing the arrangement of 
the originai work. The work appears to me well adapted to the daily use of our Classi* 
eal Schools, and I shall hereafter direct my classes to use it.— C. L. Cushman , Principal 
of Peabody High School, South Danvers , Ms. 

The Kevised Gruminar seems to me greatly improved and to be every thing a scLolai 
eould wish.— Z. B. Sturgis , Chnrlestown, Indiana. 

I have subjected the Revised Edition to the test of actual use in the recitation tooui, 
and «ni persuaded that in its present form it decidedly surpasses every other Latin Gram- 
nMr in point of adaptation to the wants of studento in our Academies, High Schools 
and Coi leges.— William S. Palmer , Central High School , Cleaveland , Ohio. 

1 think Andrews’ Series of Latin Works the most systematic and best arranged course I 
have ever seen,—and believe if our pupils would use them altogether, we should flnd 
them much better scholare. I shall use them wholly in my school.— A. C. Stockin, 
Principal of Monmouth Academy , Maine. 

The examination of the Kevised Edition has afforded me*very great pleasure, and leads 
me to express the deep and sincere conviction that it is the most complete Grammar of 
the Latin language with which I am acquainted, and best adapted for ready consultation 
upon any subject connected with the study of Latin Authors. The paper, the typography, 
and the binding.—the whole style of publication—are such as tocommend the good taste 
and judgment of the Publishers.— J. R. Boyd , Principal of Alaplewood Young Ladiea 
Institute, Pittsjield , Mnss. 

I flnd the Revised Edition to be just what is needed for a Latin GrammAr,—ciear, com¬ 
prehensive, yet concise, in the subject matter. I shall introduce it as a permanent text- 
book.— B. F. Duke, Principal of C lyde High School , Wayne Co ., N. Y. 

I have carefnllv examiued your Revised Edition throughout, particularly the Correc- 
tions and Additions. It now appears to me all that can be desired. It seems like part- 
ing with a familiar friend to lay aside the old edition, with ito many excellencies, and 
adopt the new. but I shall cheerfully make the sacrifice for the greater benefit that will 
acerne to those commencing the study of Latin from time to time.— J. H. Graham , Prin¬ 
cipal of Eorthfield Institution , Vermont. 

I thnught before that the old edition was entitled to the appellation of “ The Latin 
Oramnmr. ,T but I perceive its value has been much increased by the numerous emenda- 
tions and additions of Prof. Andrews The Grammar is now fitted tc be a complete 
hnnd-b*>ok for the Latin scholar during his whole course.— E. W. Johnsin 'anton Acad - 

ru:y . ('nntnn, E. Y. 

I unhesitatijigly pronounce the Revised Edition of Andrews and Stoddard’s Tiatin 
GiMinui ir the best Grammar of the Latin Language, and shall certainly use my intiuence 
in ito L.fhalf.— H. E. J. Clute , Edinboro\ Pa. 

Affer a thorough examination, I have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best Latin 
Gramn. ir for the purposes of the recitation room that I have ever examined. In ito 
present form it ought certainly to displace a large majority of the Grammars in commou 
ese. Its rules of Syntax are expressed with accuracy and precision, and are in fact, 
what a'l rules ought to be. reliable guides to the learner .—James W. Andrews, Principal 
of H<rp well Aca/itrny , Penn. 

Andrews and StoddanTs Isatin Grammar, in the arrangement and adaptation to the 
toarner. h:is exoelled all others. and the revised edition is certainly a great im^n:vernent. 
»nd I do believe is better adapted to the wants of the student than any oth.jr. The 
whole seems to be critically revised and corrected. Prof. Andrews was truly the stu- 
lent's benefactor.— M. L Serer ance, North Troy, Vermont 

It gives me great pleasure to bear my testimony to the superior merite of the Latin 
Grammar edited by Professor Andrews and Mr. Stoddard. I express most cheerfully, 
unhesitatingly, and decidedly. my preference of this Grammar to that of Adam, which 
has, for so lohg a time, kept almost undisputed sway in our schools.— Dr. C. Beck , Cani 
bridge. 

I know of no Gramnmr published in this country, which promises to answer so w«»ll 
Ihe purposes of elementary classical instruction, and shall be glad to see it introduced 
Into our best schools.— Charles K. DiUaway, Boston. 

Ycur new Latin Grammar appears to me much better suited to the use of studento 
that any other gmmumr 1 am acquainted with .--Prof Wtn. M. Holland, Hartford , Ct. 
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I have adopted the Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard In the school under m« 
eharge, believing it better adapted, upon the whole, for eiemeut&ry instruction than any 
similar work which I have examined. It combines the hnprovcinents of the recent Ger- 
man work* on the subject with the beet features of that old favori te of the schools, Dr 
A(laiu*s Latin Grammar.— Henry Dnslrr. Professor of Latin in Colwmbia College. 

A carefnl reriew of the Reviaed Edition of Andrews and Stoddard'8 Latin Grammar, 
•hows that this fovorite text-book stili continues to deserve the affectione and confidenoe 
of Teae here and Pupils, incorporating as it does the resui ts of Prof. Andrews’ own con 
■tant study for many yeare with the in vestigatione of English and Gerrnan Philologists. 
No r.tber Grammar is now so well fltted to meet the wants of the couutry as the rapid 
demand for it will show beyond doubt.— A. S. HartweU , University of St. Louis. 


This Grammar of the Latin Language, now universally pronounced the very best, b 

r atly Improved by the correctione, revisions and additione of this revised edition. We 
not ltelieve a text-book was ever written which introduced so great an iniprovement 
to the method of teaching Latin, as this has done. We wish the revised edition the 
greatest success, which we are sure it merits.— Rhode Island Schoolmaster . 

I have examined yonr revised edition with coneiderable care, and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it a great improvement upon the old editions, and as near perfection as we 
are likely to have. I have no doubt it will come into general use.— A. Williams, Professor 
of Latin , Jefferson College , Gmonsburg , Pa. 


T have been much interested in the Revised Edition. The improvement is very striking, 
and I shall no longer think of giving it up and putting Zumpt in its place. I ani much 
pleased with the great improvement in the typography. Tou have given to our schools a 
book fifty per cent better in every respect, and I trust you will have your reward in 
largely increased sales.— WiIliam J. Rolfe , Master of Oliver High School , Lawrence, Ms. 

1 can with much pleasure say that your Grammar seems to me much better adapted 
to the present condition and wants of our schools than any one with which I ani ac¬ 
quainted, and to supply that which has long been wanted—a good Latin Grammar for 
common use.— F. Gardner, Principal of Boston Latin School. 

The Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard is deserving, in my opinion, of the ap- 
probation which so many of our ablest teachers have bestowed upon it. It is believed 
that, of all the grammars before the public, this has greatly the advantage, in regard 
both to the excellence of its arrangement, and the accuracy and copiousness of its Infor¬ 
mation.— H. B. Hackett, Prof of Biblical Literature in Newton Theological Seminary. 

The universal fkvor with which this Grammar is received was not unexpected. It will 
bear a thorough and discriminating examination. In the use of well-defined and ex- 

E ressive terms, especially in the syntax, we know of no Latin or Greek grammar which 
i to be compared to this.— American Quarterly Regis ter. 

These works will furnish a series of elementary publications for the study of Latin 
alcjgetber in advance of any thing which has hitherto appeared, either in this couutry 
ir in England.— American Biblical Repository. 

I cheerfully and decidedly bear testimony to the superior excellence of Andrews and 
StoddanTs Latin Grammar to any manual of the kind with which I am acquainted. 
Every part bears the impress of a careful compiler. The principies of syntax are happily 
developed in the rules, whilst those relating to the moods and tenses supply an importaut 
deflciency in our former grammars. The rules of prosody are also clearly and fully ex 
hlbited.— Rev. Lyman Colem an, Manchester , Vt. 


This work bears evident marks of great care and skill, and ripe and accurate scholas*, 
•bip in.the authors. We cordially commend it to the student and teacher.— Biblical 
Repository. 

Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar is what I expected it would be—an excellent 
eook. We cannot hesitate a momen t in lay i ng aside the books now in use, and intro- 
/ucing this.— Rev. J. Penney , D. /)., New York. 

Andrews and 8toddard’s Latin Grammar bears throughout evidence of original and 
diorough investigation and sound criticism. It is, in my apprehension, so far as sim- 

S licity is concerned, on the one hand. and philosophical views and sound scholarship ou 
ae other, far prefcrable to other grammars; a work at the same time highly creditable to 
fts authors and to our country.— Professor A. Packard , Bowdoin College , Maine. 

I do not hesitate to pronounce Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar superior to 
any other with which I am acquainted. I have never seen, any where, a greater amount 
jf valuable matter compressed within lirnits equally narrow.— Hon. John Hali , Prineipeu 
of EUington School , Conn. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Grammar decidedly superior to aov uow 
—Boston Recorder 
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VALUABLE CLASSICAL WORKS. 


J)i\ ^ol)tnsan's dcstnms. 

Robinson^ Hebrew Lexicon. Sixth Edition, Reviaed 

and Stereotvped. A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, in- 
clttding the Biblical Chaldee. Translated frorn the Latin of William Gesenius, 
late Professor of Theology in the Universitv of Halle-Wittemberg. By Edw ard 
Robinson, D. D., LL. £>., Professor of Biblical Literature in tlie Union Tho* 
ological Seminary, New York. A new edition, with corrections and large ad- 
ditionsj partly furnished by the author in manuscript, and partly condensed 
from his larger Thesaurus, as compiled by Roediger. These corrections and 
additions were made by l)r. Gesenius, during an*interval of several years, 
wliile carrying his Thesaurus through the press, and were transcribed and fur¬ 
nished by him expressly for this edition. They will be found to be very 
numerous, everv page having been materiallv corrected and enlarged, and a 
large number of articles having been re-written. It is printed on a new tyre. 
the face and cut of which is very beautiful, and has been highly commenaed 
and approved. 

Pr. Robinson had already been trained to the business of lexicographical labor, when 
he lajgan the translation of the present work. He is, in an uncommon degree, mas ter 
of his own native tongue. Ile has diligence, patience, perseverance—yea, the iron dili- 
gence ot Gesenius himself. For aught that I have yet been able to discover, all that can 
reasonably be expected or desired. has been done by the translator; not only as to ren- 
dering the work into English, but as to the manner and the accuracy of printing. The 
work will speak for itself. on the first opening. It does honor, in its appearance, to edi¬ 
tor, printers, and publishers. I have only to add my hearty wish, that its beautiful 
white pages may be consulted and turned over, until they become thoroughly worn with 
the hands of the purchasers.— Pro/. Stuart , in the Biblical Repository. 

There is no lexicon in English that can be put on a level with Robinson’s. T recommend 
the present as the. best Lexicon of the Hebrew and Biblical Chaldee which an Euglish 
scholar can have.— Rev. Dr. Samuel Davidson , of London. 

Gesenius’ Lexicon is known wherever llebrew is studied. On the merits of this work 
criticisni has long ago pronounced its verdict of approval.— London Jewish Chronicle. 

This is a very beautiful and complete edition of the best Hebrew Lexicon ever yet 
produced. Gesenius, as a Hebrew philologist, is unequalled-— London Clerical Joicrna* 

This is decidedly the most complete edition of Gesenius’ Manual Hebrew Lexicon.— 
London Journal of Sacred Literature. 

Eobinsoiu Jarmaitg of fjje ^osptls, m §reth. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Greek, accoi d- 

ing to the text of Halm. Newlv arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by Edwahi» 
Robinson, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union The 
ological Semina»y, New York. Revised Edition. 

This work of E.-. Robinson confines itself to the legitimate sphere of a Harmony of the 
Gospels; and we do not hesitate to say that in this sphere it vdll be found to be all that 
h Harmony need or can be. The original text is printed with accuracy and ele^ance. 
It is a feast to the eyes to look upon a page of so much beauty. Its arrangement is dis- 
ti-.guished for simplicity and convenience. No one will ever be able to comprehend the 
r« lations of the Gospels to each other. or acquire an exact knowledge of their conte its, 
unless he studies them with the aid of a Harmony. The present work ftirnishes in this 
respect just the facility which is needed; and we trust that among its other effect», it 
will serve to direct attention more strongly to the importance of this mode of study.— 
Pro/ Hackett , of Neioton The ological Seminary . 

Arithmetic, Oral and Written, practically applied by meand 
of Suggestive Questions. By Thomas H. Palmer, Author of the Pria« 
Essuv on E 'ucation, entitled the “ Teacher’s Manual,” “ The Moral Instrno- 
tor,” etc. 
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VALUABLE CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Bobinson s Jjarnumn of % fepels, in €nglisji. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Engiish, accord- 

ing to trie common version; newly arranged, with Explanatory Notes. Br 
Edwakd Robinson, D. D., LL. D. 

The object of tliis work is to obtain a full and consecntive account of ali the 
faets of our Lord’s life and ministry. Iu order to do this, the four gospel nar- 
ratives lmve been so brought together, as to present as nearly as possible the 
truo chronological order, and where the same transaction is described by moro 
tlian one writer, the diflerent accounts are placed side by side, so as to‘fill out 
and snpply each other. Such an arrangement affords the only full and perfect 
survey of all the tesfimony relating to any and every portion of our Lord’s his- 
tory. The evangelists are thus made their own best interpreters; and it is 
shown how wonderfully they are supplementary to each otner in minute as 
wcll as in important particulars, and in this way is brought out fully and 
clearly the fundamenta! characteristics of their testimony, uuity in diversitv. 
To biV>le classes, Sabbath schools, and all who love and seek the* tmth in their 
closets and in their families, this work will be found a useful assistant. 

I have used “ Robinson’8 Engiish Harmony ” in teaching a Bible Class. The resnlt, in 
my own mind, is a conviction of the great merits of this work, and ite adaptation to im- 
part the highest life and interest to Bible Class exercises, and generally to the diligent 
study of the Gospel. It is much to be desired that every one accustomed to searcbing 
the Scriptu res sliould have this invaluable aid.— Reo. Dr. Slcinner , New York . 

$ 0 bins 0 n's §idi 0 ttarg 0 f l|}t §iblt. 

Bobinson’s Bible Dictionary. A Dictionary for the 

nse of Schools and Young Persons. By Edward Robinson, D. D., LL. D. 
Illustrated with Engravings on wood, anci Maps of Canaan, Judea, Asia Minor, 
and the Peninsula of Mount Sinai. Idumea, etc. 

€Itmtnis 0 f ^slrouomg. 

The Elements of Astronomy ; or The World as it is 

and as it Appears. By the author of “ Tlieorv of Teaching,” “ Edward’s First 
Lessons in Urammar, etc. Revised in manuscript by George P. Boml, Esq., 
of the Cambridge Obscrvatory, to whom the author is also inuebted for super- 
intending its passage through the press. 

j$t 0 it’s «famils §iblt. 

Scott’s Family Bible. Boston Stereotype Edition. 

6 vols. royal 8vo., containing all the Notes, Practical Observations, Mnrginal 
References, and Critical Remarks, as in the most approved London edition, 
*ith a line engraved likeness of the Author, Family Record, etc. 

This Edition is the only one that has, or can have, the benefit of the finnl 
Additions and Emendations of the Author. The extent of these may be 
judged from the fact that upwards of Four Hundred Pages of letter-press r«ri 
added; and as they consist chiefly of Critical Remarks, their importance to 
the Biblical student is at once apparent. The Prefacc to the entire work con- 
t lins an elaborate and compendious view of the evidences that the Holy Scrip- 
tnres were given by inspiration of God. Prefixed to each Book, both in the 
Old and New Testament, is an Introduction, or statement of its punport and 
intent. There are also copious Murginal References, with varions Tablea, e 
Chrow^ogical Index, and a copious Topical Index. 

IgiT Order» * solicited . 
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